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CHAPTER I. 



N' 



OT attend her 
iill!"a) 



imym 



m when he 
ler. "She 
deserve to have a son ! " 
A d Mrs. Pendennis looked t«ward 
he on'n only darling whCe uttering 
h s indignant exclamation. As she 
looked I know what passed through her 
m n !. She nursed mo, she dressed me 
1 [tie ca|)s and long-clothes, she nt- 
ed me in mjfirst jacket and trowsers. 
'"hewatched at my bedside through my 
nikntjie and juvenile ailments. She 
tended me through all my life, she held 
n e to her heart with infinite prayers 
nnd blessings. She is no longer with 
us to bless and pray ; but from heav- 
n where she is, I know her love pur. 
ues me ; arid o^en and often I think 
he IS here, only invisible. 

Mrs. Firmin would be of no 

g i, " growled Dr. Goodenough. 

She would have hysterics, and the 

n ie would have two patients to look 

1ft ." 

Don't tell iB«," cries my moflier, 

h a flush on her cheeks. "Do 

vo suppose if that child" (meaning, 

f course, her paragon) "were ill, I 

TOuld not go to him ?" 
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" My dear, if that child were hnngry, jon 
would thop off your head to make him broth," 
says the doctor, sipping his lea. 

"I'otage a la bonne Jemnie," says Mr. Fen- 
tleunJB. " Motier, we have it at the club. 
You would be done with miik, eggs, and a 
qunnlity of vegetables. You would bo put to 
simmer for many hours in an earthen pan, 

"Don't 1 
iady, mho n 
happy days. 

"And people, when they knew you, would 
like you very much." 

My undo looked as if he did not understand 
the allegory. 

" What is this you are talking about ? potage 
a la — what d'ye call 'om, f " says he. " I thought 
we were speaking of Mra. Firniin, of Old Parr 
Street. Mrs. Firmin is a doosid deli 
man," interposed the major. "All the females 
of that family are. Her mother died early. 
Her Bister, Mra. Twysden, is yery delicate. She 
would be of no more use in a sick room than a 
— than a bull in a china-shop, begad i aad she 
might catch the fen 

"And so might you, major!" cries the doc- 
tor. ' ' Aren't you talking to me, who have ji 
come from the boy ? Keep your distance, oi 
shall bite yon." 

The old gentleman gave a little backward 
movement with his chair. 

"Gadjit's no joking matter,"s3ys he; 
known follows eatch fevers at-— at ever so 
past my age. At any rate, the boy is no boy of 
mine, begad I 1 diue at Finnin'a house, w' 
has married into a good lamily, thougii ho 
only a doctor, and — " 

"And pray what was my husband?" ei'ied 
Mrs. I'ondennis. 

"Only a, doctor, indeed!" calls out Good- 
enough. " My dear creature, I have a great 
luind to give hip the scarlet fever this min- 

" My father was a surgeon and apotJiecary, I 
have beard," says the widow's son. 

"And what then? And I should like to 
know if a man of one of the most ancient fami- 
lies iu the kingdom — in the empire, begad! — 
hasn't a right to pursoo a learned, a useful, an 
honorable profession. My brother Johu was — " 

"A medical practitioner I " I say, with a 
sigh. 

And my imcle arranges his hair, puts his 
handkerchief to his teeth, and 
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— do yoti suppose sucli a 









personalities, begad t Firmin i; 






I doctor, cer. 



■e you— 



■e others. But E 



a university man, and a gentleman. Eirmin 
has traveled. Firmiu is intimate with some of 
the best people in England, and has married 
into one of the first familios. Gad, Sir, do you 
suppose that a woman bred up in the lap of lux- 
ury — in the very lap. Sir — at Ringwood and 
Whipham, and at Biugwood Honse in Walpole 
Street, where she was absolute mistress, begad 



n? She never »as 
fit for that, or for any thing except—" (here 
the major saw smiles on the countenances of 
some of his audience) "except, I say, to pre- 
side at Bingwood House and — and adorn soci- 
ety, and that sort of thing. And if such a wo- 
man chooses to ran away with her uncle's doc- 
tor, and marry below her rank — why, / don't 
think it's a laughing matter, hang ino if I do." 

" And so she stops at the Isle of Wight, while 
the poor boy remains at the school," sighs my 
mother. 

" Firmin can't come away. He is in attend- 
ance on the Grand Doofc. The prince is never 
easy without Krmin. He has given him his 
Order of the Swan, They aro moving heaven 
and earth in high quarters ; and I bet you even, 
Goodenough, that that boy whom you have been 
attending will be a baronet — if you don't kill 
him off with your confounded potions and pills. 

Dr. Goodenough only gave a humph and con- 
tracted his great eyebrows. 
My uncle continued — 

"I know what you mean. Firmin is a gen- 
tlemanly man — a handsome man. I remember 
his father, Brand Eirmin, at Valenciennes with 
the Dook of York — one of the handsomest men 
in Europe. Firebrand Firmin, they used to 
call him — a red-headed fellow — a tremendous 
Irishman — became serious in 
afler-life, and that sort of thing — quarreled with 
doosid wild in early days. 
Gentlemanly man, certainly, Firmin. Black 
hair; his father had red. So much the better' 
for the doctor; but — hut — we understand each 
other, I think, Goodenough? and you and I 
' .ve seen some queer fishes in our time." 

And the old gentleman winked and look his 
snulF graciously, and, as it were, puflbd the Fir- 
subjoct avfay. 

Was it to show me a queer (ish that yon 

me to Dr. Firmin's house in Parr Street?" 

asked Mr. Pendenuis of his uncle. "The house 



'7 gay, 









c, but 



they were all es kind as might be ; 'and I a 
very fond of the boy. " 

" So did Lord Ringwood, his mother's uncle, 
like him," cried Major Pendennis. "That boy 
brought about a reconciliation between his mo- 
ther and herunele, after her mnawaymatch. I 
suppose yon know she ran away with Firmin, 
y dear ?" 

My mother said " sho had heard something of 
the story." And the major once more asserted 
that Dr. Firmin was a wild fellow twenty years 
At the time of which I am writing ho was 
Physician to the Plethoric Hospital, Physician 
the Grand Duke of Groningen, and knight 
his order of tho Black Swan, member of 
any learned societies, the husband of a rich 
ifo, and a person of no small consideration. 
As for his son, whose name figures at the head 
these pages, you may suppose he did not die 
of the illness about which we had just been talk- 
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ing. A good nurse wailed on him, though his 
mauitna vaa in ibe country. Though his papa 
xtas absent, a very competent physician 
found to take chai^ of the yonng patient, and 
preserve his life for the benefit of his family 
tbe purposes of this iiistoiy. 

We puTBUod our tallt ahout Philip Finnin and 
liis father, and bis grand-uncle the earl, whom 
Major Fendennis knew intimately well, until 
Dr. Goodenongh's carriage was announced, and 
onr kind physician toot leave of ub, and drove 
back to London. Some who spoke on that sum. 
mer evening are no longer here to speak or listen. 
Some who were young then have topped the hill 
and are descending toward the valley of the 
shadows. "Ah," says old Major Pendennis, 
shaking his brown curls, as the doctor went 
away; "did yon see, my good soul, when I 
spoke ahout his confrere, how glum Goodenongh 
looked ? They don't love oacli other, my dear. 
Two of a trade don't agree, and besides 1 have 
no doubt the other doctor-tellows are jealona of 
!Firmin, because he lives in the best sodety. A 
man of good family, my dear. There has al- 
ready been a great rapprocAement ; and if Lord 
Bingwood is quite reconciled to him, there's no 
knowing what luck that boy of Jirmin's may 



Although Dr. Goodenongh might think but 
lightly of bis confrere, a great portion of the pub- 
lic held him in much higher estimation : and 
especially in the little community of Grey Friars, 
of which the kind reader has heard in previous 
works of the present biographer, Dr. Brand Fir- 
miu was a very great favorite, and received with 
much respect and honor. Whenever the boys 
at that school were afflicted with the common 
ailments of youth, Mr. Spmt, the school apothe- 
cary, provided for them ; and by the simple, 
though disgusting remedies which were in use in 
those times, generally succeeded in restoring his 
young patients to health. But if young Lord 
Egham (the Marquis of Ascot's son, as my fc- 
spected reader very likely knows) happened to 
be nnwell, as was frequently the case, from his 
lordship's great command of pocket-money and 
imprudent fondness for the contents of tbe pas- 
trycook's shop ; or if any very grave case of ill- 
ness occurred in tbe school, then, quick, the 
famous Dr. Firmin, of Old Parr Street, Burling- 
ton Gardens, was sent for ; and an illness must 
have been very severe if lie could not cnre it. 
Dr. Firmin haw been a school-fellow, and re- 
mained a special friend, of the head-masler. 
When young Lord Egham, before mentioned 
0ie was our only lord, and therefore we were a 
little proud and careful of our darling youth), 
got the eijsipelas, which swelled his head to the 
size of a pumpldn, the doctor triumphantly car- 
ried him through his illness, and was compli- 
mented by the head-boy in his Latin oration on 
the annual speech-day for his superhuman skill 
and godlike delight salntem homimlms dando. 
The head-master turned toward Dr. Firmin, and 
bowed ; the governors and bigwigs buzzed to one 



another, and looked at him : the boys looked at 
him! the physician held his handsome bead 
down t«ward his shirl-frill. His modest eyes 
would not look up from the spotless lining of the 
broad-brimmed hat on his knees. A murmur 
of applause bammed through the ancient ball, a 
scuffling of young feet, a rustling of new cas- 
socks among the masters, and a refreshing blow- 
ing of noses ensued, as the orator polished off 
his period, and then passed to some other theme. 
Amidst the genera] enthusiasm, tbere was one 
member of the auditory scornful and dissentient. 
This gentleman whispered to bis comrade at the 
commencement of the phrase concerning the doc- 
tor the— I believe of Eastern derivation — mono- 
syllable "Bosh!"and be added, sadly, looking 
toward the object of all this praise, "He can't 
construe the Latin — though it is aU a parcel of 
humbng." 

"Hush, Phil!" said bis friend; and Phil's 
face flushed red as Dr. Firmin, lifting up his 
eyes, looked at him for one moment ; for tbe re- 
cipient of all this laudation was no other tban 
PhirB&ther. 

Thtfillness of which we spoke bad long since 
passed away. Philip was a school-boy no lon- 
ger, but in bis second year at the nniversity, and 
one of half-a-dozen yonng men, ox-pupi!s of the 
school, who had come up for the annual dinner. 
The honors of Ibis year's dinner were for Dr. 
Firmin, even more than for Lord Ascot in his 
star and ribbon, who walked with his arm in 
the doctor's into chapel. His lordship faltered 
when, in his after-dinner speech, he alluded to 
the inestimable services and skill of his tried old 
friend, whom he had known as a fellow-pupil 
in those walls— (loud cheers) — whose friendship 
bad been the dehght of his life— a friendship 
which he prayed might be the inheritance of 
children, (Immense applause ; afterwhich 
Dr. Firmin spoke.) 

Tbe doctor's speech was perhaps a littJo com- 
monplace ; the Latin quotations which he used 
not exactly novel; bat Phil need not ha,ve 
so angr? or ill-behaved. He went on sip- 
ping sherry, glaring at his father, and muttering 
observations that were any thing but compli- 
mentary to bis parent. " Now, look," says be, 
is going to be overcome by his feelings, 
'ill put his handkerchief up to his mouth, 
and show his diamond-ring. I told yoa so 1 
It's too much. I can't swallow this .... this 
sherry. I say, you fellows, let us come out of 
tbis, and have a smoke somewhere. " And Phil 
up and quitted the dining-room, just as hie 
father was declaring what a joy, and a pride, 
t delight it was to him to think that tbe 
friendship with which his noble fiiend honored 
was likely to bo transmitted to their chil- 
and that when he had passed away &om 
this earthly scene (cries of "No, no!" "May 
you live a thoi^sand years I") it would be bis joy 
think that his son would always find a friend 
and protector in the noble, the princely house 
of Ascot. 

We found the carriages waiting outside Grey 
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Fiiara' Gate, and Philip Pirmiii, pushing me 
into his father's, told the footman to drire home, 
and that the doctor wmild return in Lord Ascot's 
carriage. Home then to Old Parr Street we went, 
where many a time as a boy I had been welcome. 
And we retired lo Phil's private den in the back- 
bnildiogs of the great house : and over our cigars 
we talked of the Founder's-day Feast, and the 
speecJies deliyerad; and of the old Cistercians 
of oar time, and how Thompson was married, 
and Johnson was in the army, and Jackson (not 
rod-haired Jackson, pig-eyed Jackson) was first 
in his year, and ao forth; and in this twaddle 
were most happily engaged when Phil's father 
flung open the tall door of the study. 

"Here's the governor 1" growled Phil ; and, 
in an under-tone, " what docs he want f '' 

"The gorernor," as I looked up, was not a 
jJeasant object to behold. Dr. Firmin had very 
white fajse teeth, which perhaps were a little too 
large for his mouth, and these grinned in the gas- 
light very fietcoly. On his cheeks were black 
whiskers, and over his glaring eyes fierce black 
eyebrows, and his bald head glittered like a 
billiard-ball. Ton would hardly have Known 
that he was the original of that melancholy phi- 
losophic portrait which all the patients admired 
in the doctor's waiting-room. 

"I find, Philip, that you took my carriage," 
said the father ; " and Lord Ascot and I had to 
walk ever so tar for a cab I" 

" Hadn't he got his own carriage ? I thought, 
of course, he would have his carriage on a State- 
day, and that joa would come homo 
lord," saidPhiUp. 

"I had promised to bring hint hoi 
said the father. 

"Well, Sir, I'm very sorry," continued the 

" Sorryl" screams the other. 

" I can't say any more. Sir, and I am i 
aorry," answers Phil; and he knocked the 
of his cigar into the stove. 

The stranger within the house hardly knew 
how to look on its mastw or his son. There 
was evidently some dire quarrel between them. 
The old man glared at the young one, whc 
caimlj looked his father in the, face. Wicked 
rage and hate seemed to flash from the doctor': 
eyes, and anon came a look of wild pitiful sup- 
plication toward the guest, which was most pain- 
ful to boar. In the midst of what dark family 
mystery was I? What meant this cruel specta- 
cle of the father's terrified anger and the son's 

" I — I appeal to yon, Pendennis," says the doc- 
tor, with a choking utterance and a ghastly face. 

"Shall we begin ab ovo. Sir?" says Phil. 
Again the ghastly look of terror comes over the 
father's face. 

" I — I promise to bring one of the first noble- 
men in England," gasps the doctor, "from a 
public dinner, in my carriage ; and my son takes 
it, and leaves me and Lord Ascot to vralk! — Is 
it fair, Pendennis? Is it the conduct of a gen- 
tleman to a gentleman ; of a son to a father ?" 



No, Sir," I said, gravely, " nothing can es- 
it." Indeed I was shocked at the young 
man's obduracy and undutifulness. 

"I told yon it was a mistake!" cries Phil, 
reddening, " I heard Lord Ascot order his own 
carriage ; I made no doubt he would bring my 
" ' ■ home. To ride in a chariot with a foot- 
behind me is no pleasare to me, and I 
\ far rather hare a Hansom and a cigar, 
s a blunder, and I am sorry for it — there 1 
And if Hive lo a hundred I can't say more." 

"If you are sorry, Philip," groans the fa- 
ther, "it is enough. You remember, Pendennis, 
hen — when my son and I wore not on this — 
1 this fooling," and he looked np for a moment 
, a picture which was hanging over Phil's head 
-aportrait of Phil's mother; the lady of whom 
y own mother spoke, on that evening when 
had talked of the boy's illness. Both the 
dies had passed irom the world now, and their 
images were but painted shadows on the wall. 
The father had accepted an apology, though 
e son had made none. I looked at tJie elder 
rmin's face, and tho character written on it. 
I remembered such partieulare of his early histo- 
ry aa had been told to me ; and I perfectly re- 
called that fooling of doubt and misliking which 
my mind when I first saw the doctor's 
handsome face some few years previously, when 
my uncle first took me to tho doctor's in Old 
Parr Street; little Phil being then a flaxen- 
headed, pretty child, who had just assumed his 
first trowsers, and I a fifth-form boy at school. 

My fiithor and Dr. Firmin wei-o members of 
the medical profession. They had been bred 
up as boys at the same school, whither families 
used to send their sons irom generation to gen- 
eration, and long before people had over learned 
that the place was unwholesome. Grey Friars 
was smoky, certainly; I think in the time of 
the Plague great numbers of people were buried 
tliere. But had the school been situated in the 
most picturesque swamp in England, the genoral 
health of the boys could not have been hotter. 
We boys used tff hear of epidemics occurring in 
other schools, and were almost sorry that they 
did not come to ours, so that we might shut 
up, and get longer vacations. Even that illness 
which subsequently befell Phil Firmin himself 
attacked no one else— tho hoys all luckily going 
homo for the hoUdaj*s on the very day of poor 
Phil's seizure; but of this illness more anon. 
When it was determined that little Phil Firmin 
was tc go to Grey Friars, Phil'apither bethought 
him that Major Pendennis, whom he met in the 
world and society, had a nephew at tho place, 
who might protect the little fallow, and the ma- 
jor look his nephew to see Dr. and Mrs. Firmin 
one Sunday after church, and wo had lunch at 
Old Parr Street, and there little Phil was pre- 
sented to me, whom 1 promised to take under 
my protection. He vras a simple little man ; 
an artless child, who had not the least idea of 
the dignity of a fifth-form boy. He was quite 
unabashed in talking lo me and other persons, 
and has remained so ever ancc. He asked m; 
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uncle how he came to ha.™ such odd hair. Ho 
partook freely of the delicacies on the table. I 
remember he hit me with his little iist once or 
twice, which liberty at first struck me with a 
panic of aatonishment, and then with a sense of 
the ridienloua so exquisitely keen, that I burst 
out into a fit of laughter. It was, yon see, as 
if a stranger were to hit the Pope in the ribs, 
and call him "Old boy;" as if Jack were to 
tweak one of the ^ants by the nose; or Ensign 
Jones to ask the Duke of Wellington to take 
wine. I had a strong sense of humor, even in 
those early days, and enjoyed this joke accord- 
ingly. 

"Philip '"cries mamma, " you will hurt Mr. 
Pendennis." 

"I will fcnock him down!" shouts Phil. 
Fancy knocking me down — me, a fifth-form 

"The child is ft perfect Hercules," remarks 
the mother, 

" He strangled two snakes in his cradle," says 
the doct«r, looking at me. (It was then, as I 
remember, I felt Ltr, Fell toward him.) 

"La, Dr. Krmiir!" cries mamma, "I can't 
bear snakes. I remember there was one at 
Eome, when we were walking one day ; a great, 
large snake, and I hated it, and I cried out, and 
I neariy fiunted ; and my uncle lUngwood said 
I ought to like snakes, for one might be an agree- 
able rattle; and I hare read of them being 
charming in India, and 1 dare say you have, 
Mr. Pendennis, for I am told you are Tery clev- 
er ; and I am not in the least i I wish" 1 were ; 
hut my husband is, very — and so Phil will be. 
Will you be a very clever boy, dear ? He v 
named after my dear papa, who was killed 
Busaco when I was quite, quite a little thii 
and we wore mourning, and we went lo lire w 
my nnole Eingwood afterward; but Maria and 

I had both oar own fortunes ; and I a "■ 

little thought I should marry a phjsi 
one of uncle Kngwood's grooms, I shonld as 
soon have thought of marrying him ! — bnt, you 
know, my husbnnd is one of the clevereat men 
in the world. Don't tell me — yon are, dearest, 
and you know it; and when a man is clever I 
don't value his rank in life ; no, not if he was 
tliat tender ; and I always said to uncle Ring- 
wood, ' Talent I will marry, for talent I adore ;' 
and I did marry you. Dr. Firmin, yon know I 
did, and this child is your image. And you will 
be kind to him at school," says the poor lady, 
turning \a me, her eyes filling with ti " 

talent is always kind, except nude Bingwood, 
and he was very—" 

"A little more wine, Mr, Pendennis?" said 
the doctor — Doctor Fell still, though he w 
most kind to me. "I shall put my little man 
tmder your care, and I know yon will keep him 
from harm. I hope you will do us the favor to 
come to Parr Street whenever you are free. In 
ray fether's time we used to eome home of a 
Satoi'day from school, and enjoyed going to the 
play." And the doctor shook me cordially by 
the hand, and, 1 must say, continued his kind- 



e as long as ever I knew him. When 
away, my uncle Pendennis told me 
des about the great earl and family of 
Eingwood, and how Dr. Firmin had made a 
match — a match of the aflectjons — with this 
lady, daughter of Philip Eingwood, who was 
killed at Buiaco ; and how she had been a great 
beanty, and was a perfect grande dame always; 
and, if not the cleverest, certainly one of the 
ndest and most amiable women in tb6 world. 
In those days I was accustomed to receive tie 
inions of my informant with such respect that 
at once accepted this statement as authentic. 
Mrs. Firmin's portrait, indeed, was beautiful ; 
painted by young Mr. Harlowe, that ye:ii' 
1 at Rome, and when in eighteen days he 
py of the Transfiguration, to the 
admimtion of all the Academy ; hot I, for my 
part, only remember a lady weak, and thin, and 
faded, who never came out of her dressing-room 
late hour in the afternoon, and whose 
superannuated smiles and grimaces used to pro- 
voke my juvenile sense of humor. She used to 
kiss Phil's brow ; and, as she held the boy's hand 
in one of her lean ones, would say, "Who 
would suppose snch a great boy as that could be 
my son?" "Be kind to him when I am gone," 
she sighed to me, one Sunday evening, when I 
was taking leave of her, as her eyes tilled with 
lea.rs, and she placed the thin hand in mine for 
the last time. The doctor, reading by the fire, 
turned round and scowled at her from under his 
tall shining forehead. " You are nervous, Lou- 
isa, and had better go to your room ; 1 told you 
yon had," he said, abruptly. "Young gentle- 
men, it is time for you to be off to Grey Friars. 
Is the cab at the door, Brice?" And he took 
out his watch^bls great shining watch, by 
which he had felt the pulses of so many femous 
personages, whom his prodi^ous skill had res- 
cued from disease. And at parting Phil fiung 
his arms round his poor mother, and kissed her 
under the glossy curls — the borrowed curls — and 
he looked his father resolutely in the face (whose 
own glance used to fall before that of the boy), 
and bade him a gruff good-night, ere we set 
forth for Grey Friars. 



CHAPTER IL 



I msED vesterday with three gentlemen, w hose 
time of life may he guessed by their conversa- 
tion, a great part of which eonsi'ted of Eton 
reminiscences and lively imitations of Di Keate 
Each one, as he described how ho had been 
flogged, mimicked lo the best of hia power the 
manner and the mode of operating of the la 
mouB doctor. His little parenthetical remarks 
during the ceremony were recalled with great 
facetiousnesB : the very hiphisk of the tods was 
parodied with thrilling fidelity ; and after a good 
hour's conversation, the subject was brought to 
a climax by a description of that awful night 
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pair, because she has been 
his rival, or killed out of a 
henvise done for, in the last 



No, I 



: wilt 



when the doctor ca d ad ter d 

hoyB from their beds in their respective board- 
ing-houses, whipped through t}ie whole night, 
and castigated I don't know how many hundred 
rebels. All these mature men laughed, prat- 
tled, rejoiced, and became young again, as* they 
toconnted their stories ; and each of them heart- 
ily and eagerly bade the stranger to understand 
how Koale was a thorough gentleman. Having 
talked about their floggings, I say, for an hour 
at least, they apologized to me for dwelling 
upon a subject which after all was strictly lo- 
cal ! but, indeed, their talk greatly amused and 
diverted me, and I hope, and am quite ready, 
to hear all their jolly stories over again. 

Be not angry, patient reader of former vol- 
uroes by the author of the present histoiy, if I 
am garrulous about Grey Friars, and go back 
lo that ancient place of education io find the 
heroes of our tale. We are but young once. 
When we remember that time of youth, we are 
stiil young. He over whose head eight or nine 
lustres have passed, if he wishes to write of 
boys, must recall the time when he himself was 
a boy. Their habits change ; their waists are 
longer or shorter ; their shirt-collars stick up 
more or less ; but the boy is the boy in King 
George's time as in that of his royal niece — once 
our maiden queen, now the anxious mother of 
many boys. And young fellows are honest, and 
merry, and idle, and mischievous, and timid, 
and brave, and studious, and selfish, and gener- 
ous, and mean, and false, and truth-telling, and 
affectionate, and good, and bad, now as in for- 
mer days. He with whom we have mainly to 
do is a gentleman of mature age, now walking 
the street with boys of his own. He is not 
going to perish in the last chapter of these 
memoirs — lo die of consumption, with his love 
weeping by his bedside, or to blow his brains 



d him by a: 



dismal endings. Philip Fir- 
I and bearty at this minnt«, 

man a shilling, and can enjoy 
of port in perfect comfort. 

I ar misa, if you want a pul- ] 
mance, the present won't suit 
young gentleman, if you are 
choly, despair, and sardonic 
se to call at some other shop, 
p shall have his trials is a 
onrse — may thoy be interest- 
h they do not end dismally ! 
shall fall and trip in his 

does not upon this life-jour- 
n ? Is not our want the oc- 
onr brother's charity, and 
not good come out of that 
ien the traveler (of whom the 
oke) fell among (he fhiei'es, 
) was contrived to try many 
side his own- — the Knave's 
he Levite's and Priest's who 
he lay bleeding, the humble 
Samaritan's whose hand poured oil into his 
wound, and held out its pittance lo relieve 

So little Philip Tirmin was brought to school 
by his mamma in her carriage, who entreated 
the housekeeper lo have a special charge of that 
angelic child ; and as soon as the poor lady's 
back was turned, Mrs. Bunce emptied the con- 
tents of the little boy's trunk into one of sixty 
or seventy little cupboards, wherein reposed oth- 
er boys' clothes and haberdashery: and then 
Mrs. Firmin requested to see the Kev. Mr. X. , 
in whose house Philip was to board, and be- 
sought him, and explained many things to him, 
such as the exceeding delicacy of the child's 
constitution, etc., etc. ; and Mr. X., who was 
very good-natured, patted the boy kindly on the 
head, and sent for the other Philip, Philip King- 
wood, Phil's cousin, who had araved at Grey 
Friars an hour or two before ; and Mr. X. told 
Ringwood tfl take care of the little fellow ; and 
Mrs. Firmin, choking behind her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, gurgled out a blessing on the grinning 
youth, and at one time had an idea of giving 
Master Ringwood a soveieign, but paused, think- 
ing he was ij^o big a boy, and that she might not 
take such a Uhcrty, and presently she was gone ; 
and little Phil Firmin was introduced to the 
long-room and his school-fellows of Mr. X's 
house; and having plenty of money, and nat^ 
urally finding his way to the pastry-cook's, the 
next day after school, ho was met by his cousin 
Ringwood, and robbed of half the tarts wMoh 
he hafl purchased. A fortnight afterward the 
hospitable doctor and his wife asked their young 
kinsman to Old Parr Street, Burlington Gar- 
dens, and the two hoys went ; but Phi! never 
mentioned any thing to his parents regarding 
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the robbery of tarts, being detfirred, perhaps, 
from speaking hj awfai threats of punishrecnt 
which bis cousin promised Co administer when 
they got buck to school, in case of the little 
boj's confession. Snbseq^ueiltlj Master Bing- 
wood was asked once in eyery term to Old Parr 
Street ; but neither Mrs. Firmin, nor the doc- 
tor, nor Master Firmin, liked the baronet's son, 
and Mrs. Firmin pronounced Iiim a violent, rode 
boy. 

I, for my part, left school suddenly and early, 
nnd my little protege behind ine. His poor 
mother, who had promised herself to come for 
him erery Saturday, did not keep her promise. 
Smithfield is a long way from Piceadiliy ; and 
an angry cow once scratched the panels of her 
carriage, causing her ibotman to spring from his 
board into a pig-pen, and herself to feel such a 
shock ttiat no wonder she was afraid of visiting 
the Oty afterward. The circumstances of tliis 
accident she often narrated to us. Her anec- 
dotes were not namerous, bnt she ^d them re- 
peatedly. In imagination, sometimes, I can 
bear her ceaseless, simple cackle; see her faint 
eyes, as she prattles on unconsciously, and 
watch the dark looks of her handsome, silent 
hnsband, scowling from under his eyebrows and 
smiling behind his teeth. I dare say he ground 
those teeth with suppressed rage sometimes. I 
dare say ta bear with her endless volubility must 
have tasked his endurance. He may bave treat- 
ed her ill, but she tried him. She, on her part, 
may have been a not very wise woman, bnt she 
was kind to me. Did not her housekeeper make 
me the best of tarts, and keep goodies from the 
company-dinners for the young gentlemen when 
they came homo? Did not her husband give 
ma of his fees ? I promise you, after I had seen 
Dr. Fell a few times, that first anpleasing im- 
pression produced by his darHing countenance 
and sinister good looks wore away. He was a 
gentleman. He had lived in the great world, 
of which he told anecdotes delightful to boys to 
Iiear ; and he passed the battle to me as if J was 

I hope and think I remembered Ibc injunction 
of poor Mrs. Firmin to be kind to her boy. As 
long as we staid together at Grey Friars I was 
I'hil's champion, whenever he needed my pro- 
tecOon, though of course I could not always be 
present to guard the little scape-grace from all 
the blows which were aimed at tiis young face 
by pt^lists of liis own size. There were seven 
or eight years' difference between us (ho says 
ten, which is absurd, and which I deny) ; but I 
was always remarkable for my afiability, and, 
in spite of our disparity of age, would often gra- 
ciously accept the general invitation I had from 
his fether for any Saturday and Sunday when I 
would like to accompany Philip home. 

Such an invitation is welcome to any school- 
boy. To get away &om Smithfiold, and show 
our best clothes in Bond Street, was always a 
piivilege. To strut in the Park on Sunday, and 
nod to the other fellows who were stmtting there 
too, was better than remaining at school, "do- 



ing Diatessaron," as the phrase used to be, hav- 
ing that endless roast beef for dinner, and hear- 
ing two sermons in chapel. There may have 
been more Lvely streets in London than Old 
Parr Street ; bnt it was pleasanter to be there 
than to look at Gosweil Street over Grey Friars' 
wail ; and so the present bijigrapher and reader's 
very humble servant foutfl Dr. tirmin's house 
an agreeable resort. Mamma was often ailing, 
or, if well, went out into the world with her 
husband ; in either case, we boys had a good 
dinner provided for ns, with the special dishes 
which Phil loved ; and after dinner we adjourned 
to the play, not l>eing by any means too proud 
to sit in the pit with Mr. Brice, the doctor's con- 
fidential man. On Sunday we went to church 
at Lady Whittlesea's, and back to school in the 
evening ; when the doctor almost always gave ui 
ajee. If he did not dine at home (and I own 
his absence did not much damp our pleasure), 
Brice would lay a small inclosure on the yoang 
gentlemen's coats which we transferred to our 
pockets. I believe school-boys disdain fees in 



Every thing in Dr. Firmin's house was as 
handsome as might be, and yet somehow the 
place was not cheerful. One's steps fell noise- 
lessly on the faded Turkey carpet; the room 
was large, and all save the dining-table in a 
dingy twilight. The picture of Mrs, Firmin 
looked at us from the wall, and followed us about 
with wild violet eyes. Philip Firmin had the 
same violet odd bright eyes, and the same color- 
ed hair of an auburn tinge; in the picture it 
a long wild masses over the lady's back as 
she loaned with bare arms on a harp. Over the 
side-board was the doctor, in a blacl: velvet coat 
and a fur collar, his hand on a skull, like Ham- 
let. Skulls of oxen, homed, with wreaths, 
formed the cheerful ornaments of the cornice. 
Ou the side-table glittered a pair of cups, given 
by grateful patients, looking like receptacles 
rather for funereal ashes than for festive flowers 
or wine. Brice, the hutler, wore the gravity 
and costume of an undertaker. The footman 
stealthily moved hither Ad thither, bearing the 
dinner to tis ; we always spoke under oar breath 
while we were eating it. " The room don't loot 
■e cheerful of a morning when the patients 
sitting here, lean tell you," Phi] would say; 
sed, we could well fancy that it was dismal. 
The drawing-room had a rhubarb-colored flock 
paper (on account of the governor's attachment 
to the shop, Master Phil said), a great piano, a 
harp smothered in a leather bag in the comer, 
which the languid owner now never touched; 
and evciy body's face seemed scared and pale in 
the great looking-glasses, which reflected yon 
over and over again into the distance, so that 
you seemed to twinkle off right through the Al' 
bany into Piccadilly. 

Old Parr Street has been a habitation for 
generations of surgeons and physicians. I sup- 
pose the noblemen for whose use the street was 
intended in the time of the early Georges fied, 
finding the neighborhood too dismal, and the 
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gentlemen in black coals came and look pos- 
session of the gilded, gloomy chambers which 
the sacred mode vacated. These mntations of 
fashion have alwaja been matters of profound 
speculation to me. Why shall not one moral- 
ize ovec London as over Kome, or Baalfaec, or 
Troy town ? I like to walk among the He- 
brews of Wardonr Street, and fancy the place, 
as it once wae, crowded with chairs and gilt 
cbariols, and torches flashing in the hands of 
the running footmen. I hare a grini pleasnre 
in thinking that Golding Square was once the 
resort of the aristocracy, and Monmouth Street 
the delight of the genteel world. What shall 
prevent ns Londoners from musing over the de- 
cline and faii of city aorereignties, and drawing 
onr cockney morals? As the late Mr. Gibbon 
meditated his history leaning against a column 
in the Capitol, why should not I rouse otct mine, 
reclining under an arcade of the Pantheon ? 
Not the Pantheon at Eome, in the Cabbage 
Market by the Piazza Navona, where the im- 
mortal gods were worshiped — the immortal gods 
who are now dead ; but the Pantheon in Oxford 
Street, ladies, where joa purchase feeble poma- 
tums, music, glassware, and baby-linen ; and 
which has its history too. Have not Selwyn, 
and Walpole, and March, and Carlisle figured 
there? Has not Prince Floriael flounced through 
the hall in his rnstling domino, and danced there 
in powdered splendor ? and when the ushers re- 
fused admission to lovely Sophy Baddeley, did 
not the yonng men, her adorers, draw their ra- 
piers and vow to slay the door-keepers; and, 
crossing the glittering blades over the enchant- 
ress's head, make a warlike triumphal arch for 
her to pass under, all flushed, and smiling, and 
perfumed, and painted? The lives of streets 
are as the lives of men, and shall not the street- 
preacher, if so minded, take for the test of his 
sermon the stones in the gutter? That you 
were once the resort of the fashion, O Mon- 
raoulh Street! by the invocation of blessed St. 
Giles shall I not improve that sweet thought into 
a godly discourse, and make the nun edifying ? 
mes fiiresl Tliece^vere splendid thorough- 
fares, dazzling company, bright illuminations, 
in oar streets when our hearts were young : we 
entertained in them a noble youthful company 
of chivalrous hopes and lofty ambitions; of blush- 
ing ihongLts in snowy robetspotlesa and virginal. 
See, in the embrasure of the window, where yon 
sate looking to the stara and nestling by the soft 
side of your flrst-love, hang Mr, Moses's batons 
of turned old clothes, very cheap ; of worn old 
boots, bedraggled in how much and how many 
people'smud; a great bargain. Seelalongthe 
street, strewed with flowers once mayhap — alight 
of beggars for the refuse of an apple-etall, or a 
tipsy basket-woman, reeling shrieking to the sta- 
tion. O me! O my beloved congregation, I 
have preached this stide sermon to you for ever 
so many years I my jolly companions, I have 
drunk many a boat with yon, and always found 
vimitas canitatam written on the bottom of the 



I choose lo moralize now when I pass the 
place. The garden has run to seed, the walks 
are mildewed, the statues have broken noses, 
the gravel is dank with green moss, the roses 
are withered, and the nightingales have ceased 
to make love. It is a funereal street. Old Parr 
Street, certainly ; the carriages which drive there 
ought to have feathers on the roof, and the but- 
lers who open the doors should wear weepers — so 
the scene strikes you now as you pass along the 
spacious empty pavement. Ton are bilions, my 
good man. Go and pay a guinea to one of the 
doctors in those houses ; there are still doctors 
there. He will prescribe taraxacum for jou, or 
pil: bydrarg: Bless yon I in my time, to na 
gentlemen of the fifth form, -the place was bear- 
able. The yellow fogs didn't damp onr spirits 
— and wo never thought them too thick to keep 
na away from the play: from the chivalrous 
Charles Kemble, I tell you, my Mirabel, my 
Mercutio, my princely FaSconbridge : from his 
adorable daughter (0 my distracted heart !) : 
from the classic Yoimg : from the glorious Long 
Tom Coffin : from the imearthly Vanderdecken 
— "Return, my love, and we'll never, never 
part" (where art thou, sweet singer of that most 
thrilling ditty of my youth f ) : flom the sweet, 
sweet Piciorine and the Bo(t& /m/i. Oh, to see 
that Bottle Imp agmn, and hear that song about 
the "Pilgrim of Love!" Once, hut — hush 1— 
this is a secret — we had private boxes, the doc- 
tor's grand friends often sending him these ; and 
finding the opera rather slow, we went to a con- 
cert in M-d-n Lane, near Covent Garden, and 
heard the most celestial glees, over a supper of 
fizzing sausages and mashed potatoes, such as 
the world has never seen since. We did no 
harm ; but I dare say it was very wrong, Brice, 
the butler, ought not to have taken us. We 
bullied him, and made him take us where we 
liked. Wo had rum-shrub in the housekeeper's 
room, where we used to be diverted by the soci- 
ety of other butlers of the neighboring nobility 
and gentry, who would step in, Ferhaps it was 
wrong to leave us so io the company of servants. 
Dr. Firmin used to go to his grand parties, Mrs. 
Firmin to bed. " Did we enjoy the performance 
last night?" our host would ask at breakfast. 
"Oh, yes, we enjoyed iJie performance!" But 
my poor Mrs. Firmin fancied that we enjoyed 
Semiraimde or the Doima delLcu/o; whereas we 
had been to the pit at the Adelphi (out of onr 
own money), and seen that jolly John Reeve; 
and laughed— laughed till we were fit to drop— 
and staid till the curtain was down. And then 
we would come home, and, as aforesaid, pass a 
delightful hour over supper, and hear the anec- 
dotes of Mr. Brioe's friends, the other butlers. 
Ah, that was a time indeed ! There never was 
any liquor so good as rum-shrab, never; and 
the sansages had a flavor of Elysium. How 
hushed we were when Dr. Firmin, coming home 
from his parties, let himself in at the street-door ! 
Shoeless, we crept np to our bedrooms. And 
we came down to breakfast with innocent young 
faces — and let Mrs. Firmin, at lunch, prattle 
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about the opera ; and there ^tood Brioe and the 
footman behind ns, looking quite grare, the 
abominable hypocrites I 

Then, Sir, there was a certain way, out of the 
Btndy window, or through the kitchen, and over 
the leads, to a building, gloomy indeed, but 
where I own to have spent delightful hours of 
the most flagitious and criminal enjoyment of 
'some delicious little Haranas, ten to the shil- 
ling. In that building tiere were stables once, 
doubtless occupied by great Flemish horses and 
mmblinK gold coaches of Walpolo'a time ; but a 
celebrated surgeon, when he took possession of 
the house, made a lectnre-room of the premises 
— "And this door " sayg Phil, pointing lo one 
leadmg into the mews, » was very convenient 
lor having Me bodies in and ont"— a cheerfnl 
reminiscence Of this kind of furniture there 
was now very little m the apartment, except a 
dilapidated skeleton in a comer, a few dusty 
casts of heada, and bottlei of preparations on the 
top of an old bureau, and some mildewed har- 
ness hanging on the walls. This apartment be- 
came Mr. Phil's smoking-room when, as he grew 
taller, he felt himself too dignified to sis in the 
kitchen re^ona; the honest butler and house- 



endearing himself to old and jonng by bis good 
looks, his gayety, his courage, and his genlle- 
maniy bearing. Once in a way a letter would 
come from him, full of that artless afleetion and 
tendornesa which fills boys' hearts, and is so 
touching in their letters. It was answered with 
proper dignity and condescension on the senior 
boy's part. Our modest little country home 
kept up a friendly intecconrse with Dr. Firmin's 
grand London mansion, of which, in his visits 
to na, my uncle. Major Pendeunjs, did not fail 
to bring news. A correspondence took place 
between the ladies of each house. We supplied 
Mrs. Krmin with little country presents, token? 
of my mother's good-will and gratitude toward 
the friends who had been kind to her son. I 
went my way to the university, having occasion- 
al glimpses of Phil at school. I toot chambers 
in the 'Temple, which he found great delight in 
Tieiting; and he liked our homely dinner from 
Dick's, and a bed on the sofa, better than the 
splendid entertainments inOld Parr Street and 
his great gloomy chamber tiere. He had grown 
by this time to be ever so much taller than his 
senior, though he always persists in looking up 



themselves pointing out to their young j A very few weeks after mj poor mother passed 
master that his place was elsewhere than among j that judgment on Mrs. Firmin she saw reason 
the servants. So there, privately and with great ] to regret and revoke it. Phil's mother, who 
delectation, wo smoked many an abominable ci- ; was afraid, or perhaps was forbidden, lo attend 
gar in this dreary back-room, the gaunt walls her son in his illness at school, was taken ill 
and twilight ceilings of which were by no means herself. 



melancholy to us, who found forbidden pl( 
. the sweetest, after the absmd fjshion of boys. 
Dr. Firmin was an enemy to smoking, and ever 
accustomed to speak of the practice with eloquent 
indignation. "It was a low practice — the habit 
if cabmen, pot-house frequenters. 



Phil returned toGreyPriars in a deep suit of 
black ; the servants on the carriage wore black 
oo : and a certain tyrant of the place, beginning 
a kugh and jeer because Firmin's eyes filled 
fith tears at some ribald remark, was gruiHy re- 
d Irish ap- ' buked by Sampson major, the cock of the whole 
pie-women," the doctor would say, as Phil and school; and with the question, "Don't you see 
his friend looked at each other with a stealthy the poor beggar's in mourning, you great brute?" 
joy. Phil's father was ever scented and neat, wm kicked about his business, 
the pattern of handsome propriety. Perhaps he When Philip Firmin and I met again there 
had a dearer perception regarding manners than was crape on both our hats. I don't think eithcv 
respecting morals ; perhaps his conversation was could see the other's face very well. I wen 
full of phititndes, his talk (concerning people of , see him in Parr Street, i 
fashion chiefly) mean and nninstructive, his be- ' choly house, where the poor mother's pictur 
havior to yonng Lord Egham rather fulsome and was yet hanging in her empty dra 
lacking in dignity. Perhaps, I say, the idea 



], melan- 



may have enlfired into young Mr. Pendenois' 
mind that his hospitable entertainer and friend. 
Dr. Firmin, of Old Parr Street, was what at the 
present day might be denominated an old hum- 
bug; but modest young men do not come quick- 
ly to such unpleasant conclusions regarding their 
seniors. Dr. Firmin's manners were so good, 
his forehead was so high, his frill so fresh, his 
hands so white and slim, that for some consider- 
able time wa ingenuously admired him; and it 
was not without a pang that wo came to view 
him as he actually was— no not aa he aclnally 
was — no man whose early nurture was kindly 
can jndge quit* impartially the man who has 
been kind to him in boyhood 

I quitted school sndd:,iih leii ng my little 
Phil behind mo, a braie Utik hindiome b \, 



always fond of you, Pendennis," 
said Phil. " God bless you for being so good to 
her 1 Yon know what it is to lose— to lose what 
loves yon best in the world. I didn't know how 
—how I loved her till I had lost her." And 
many a sob broke his words as he spoke. 

Her picture was removed from the drawing- 
room presently into Phil's own little study— the 
room in which he sate and defied his father. 
What had passed between them ? The young 
man was very much changed. The frank looks 
of old days were gone, and Phil's fiice was 
liaggard and bold. The doctor would not let 
me have a word more with his son after he had 
found ns together, bnt, with dubious appealing 
looks, followed me to the door, and shut it upon 
me. I felt that it closed upon two unhappy 
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CHAPTER m. 

SnocLD I peer into Mrmin's priyaey, and find 
the kej to that secret ? What skeleton was there 
in the closet? In the last CoraMIl 
j'ou may remember there were some yerses about 
a portion of a skeleton. Did yon remark how 
the poet and present proprietor of the human 
eknil at once settled the sex of it, and determ- 
ined off-hand that it must have belonged to a 
woman ? Such skulls are lodiod up in manj 
gentlemen's hearts and memories. Bluebeard, 
yon know, had a whole museum of them — as 
that imprudent little last wife of his found out 
to her coat. And, on the other hand, a lady, 
we suppose, wotiM select hers of the sort which 
had carried beards ivhen in the flesh. Given a 
neat locked skeleton cupboard, belonging to a 
man of a certain affe, to ascertain the sex of the 
original owner of the bones, you liave not much 
need of a picklock or ahlacksmilh. There is no 
use in forcing the hinge or scratching the pret- 
ty panel. We know what is inside — we arch 
rogues and men of the world. Murders, I sup- 
]i03e, are not many — enemies and victims of our 
liate and anger, destroyed and trampled out of 
Hie by us, and locked out of sight ; but corpses 
of our dead loves, my dear Sir- — my dear mad- 
am — have we not got them stowed away in cup- 
board after cupboard, in bottle after bottle? 
Oh, fiel And young peoplel What doctrine 
is tJiis to preach to them, who spell your book 
by papa,'s and mamma's knee ? Yes, and how 
wrong it is to let them go \a church, and see 
and hear papa and mamma publicly, on their ! 
knees, calling out, and contessing to the whole 
congregation, that they are sinners ! So, though I 



I had not the key, I could see through the panel 
and the glimmering of the skeleton inside. 

Although the elder Firmin followed me to the 
door, and hiaeyes only left me as I turned the 
comer of the street, I felt sure that PhU ere long 
would open his mind to me, or gire me some 
clew to that mystery. I should hear from him 
why liis Iright cheeks had become hollow, why 
his fresh voice, which 1 remember so honest and 
cheerful, was now harsh and sarcastic, with tones 
that often grated on the hearer, and laughter 
that gave pain. It was about Philip himself 
that my anxieties were. The young fellow had 
Inherited from Ms poor mother a considerable 
fortune— some eight or nine hundred a year, we 
always understood. He was living in a costly, 
not to say extravagant manner. I thought Mr. 
Philip's juvenile remorses were locked up in the 
skeleton closet, and was grieved to think he had 
fallen in mischief's vray. Hence, no doubt, 
might arise the anger between him and his fa- 
ther. The boy was extravagant and headstrong; 
and the parent remonstrant and irritated. 

my old friend Dr. Goodenough at the 









d together I 



ir patient. 



discoursed with him about his i 
and recalled to him that day, years back, \ 
the boy was ill at school, and when my poor 
mother and Phil's own wore yet alive. 
Goodenough looked very grave. 
"Tes,"he said, "the boy was very ill; he 
was nearly gone at that time— at that time- 
when his mother was in the Isle of Wight, and 
his father dangling after a prince. We thoaght 
one day it was all over with him ; but—" 

"But a good doctor interposed between him 
andpaffirfo mors." 

A good doctor? a good nurse 1 The boy 
delirious, and had a fancy to walk out of 
window, and would have done so, hut for one 
of my nurses. Ton know her." 
■ What I the Little Sister ?" 
Yes, the Little Sister." 
And it was she who nursed Phil through 
tever, and saved his life ? I drink her health, 
is a good little souL" 

Good!" said the doctor, with hia gruffest 
3 and frown. — (He was always most fieree 
n he was most tender-hearted.) "Ciood, 
ed 1 Will you have some more of this duck? 
0. You have had enough already, and it's 
very unwholesome. Good, Sir? But for wo- 
and brimstone ought to come down 
world. Your dear mother 



Iw 



gjou 



when you were ill, at those horrible chambers 
yon had in the Temple, at the same time when 
young Firmin was ill at Grey Friars. And I 
suppose I must be answerable for keeping two 



1 the w 



rid." 



Why didn't Dr. Fin 

Hml bis nerves were too delicate. Besides, 
he did come. Talk of the • • • " 

The personage designated by asterisks was 
Phil's fiither, who was also a memher of onr 
clob, and who entered the dining-room, tall. 
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stately, and pale, wLth his stereotyped smile, and 
ware ofhispreltj- hand. By-the-way, tJiat i 
of Finnin's was a Tery queer contortion of the 
handsome foatureE. As 70a came cp to 
he would draw hia lips over his teeth, causing 
his jaws to wrinltle (or dimple if jou will) on 
either side. Meanwhile his ejes looked out 
from his face, quite melancholy and iudepend- 
enc of the little transaction in which the mouth 
was etigaged. Lips said, "I am a gentleman 
of fine manners and fascinating address, and I 
am supposed to be happy lo see you. How do 
you do ?" Dreary, sad, as into a great blank 
desert, looked the dark eyes. I do know one 
or two, but only one or two faces of men, wlieo 
oppressed with care, which can yet smile ali 

Goodenough nods grimly to the smile of the 
other doctor, who blandly looks at our table, 
holding his chin in one of his pretty hands. 

"How do?" growls Goodenough. "Young 
hopeful well?" 

"Young hopeful sits smoking cigars till 
morning with some friends of his," says Firmin, 
with the sad smile directed t«:iward me this time. 
" Boys will he boys." And he pensively walks 
away from us with a friendly nod toward me-; 
examines the dinner-card in an attitude of mel- 
ancholy grace ; points with the jeweled hand to 
the di^es which he will have served, and is off, 
and simpering to another acquaintance at a dis- 
tant table. 

"I thought he would take that table," says 
Firmin's cynical confrere. 

"In the draught of the door? Don't you see 
how the candle flickers? It is the worst place 
in the room!" 

"Yes; but don't yon see who is sitting at the 
next table ?" 

Now at the next table was a n-blem-n of vast 
wealth, who vras growling at the quality of the 
mntton cutlets, and the half-pint of sherry which 
he had ordered for his dinner. But as his lord- 
ship hea nothing to do with the ensuing history, 
of course we shall not violate confidence by men- 
tioning his name. We could see Firmin smiling 
on his neighbor with his blandest melancholy, 
and the waters presently bearing up the dishes 
which the doctor had ordered for his own refec- 
tion. He was no lover of mutton-chops and 
coarse sherry, as I knew, who had partaken of 
many a feast at his hoard. I could see the dia- 
mond twinkle on his pretty band, as it daintily 
poured out creaming wine from the ico-pail by 
liis side — the liberal hand that had given me 
many a sovereign when I was a boy. 

"I can't help liking him," I said to my com- 
panion, whose scornful eyes were now and again 
directed toward hia colleague. 

"This port is very sweet, Almost all port 
is sweet now," remarks the doctor. 

" He was very kind to me in my school-days ; 
md Philip was a fine little fellow." 

' ' Handsome a boy as ever I saw. Does he 
keep his beauty ? Father was a handsome man 
—very. Quite a lady-killer— I mean out of his 



practicel" adds the grim doctor. "What is 
the boy doing?" 

" He is at the university. He has his mo- 
ther's fortune. He is wild and unsettled, and I 
fear he is going to tJie bad a little." 

"Is he ? Shouldn't wonder ! " grumbles 
Goodenough. 

Wo had talked very frankly and pleasant- 
ly nutii the appearance of the other doctor, 
but with Firmin's arrival Goodenough seemed 
to button up his conversation. Ue quickly 
stumped away from the dining-room to the 
drawing-room, and sate over a novel there until 
time came when he was lo retire to his patients 
or his home. 

That there was no hking between the doctors, 
that there was a difference between Fbilip and 
his father, was clear enough to me : but the 
causes of these diii^rences I had yet Co leant. 
The story came to me piecemeal ; from eonfes. 
sions here, admissions there, deductions of mj 
own. I could not, of course, be present at many 
of the scenes which I shall have to relate as 
though I had witnessed thei^hind the posture, 
language, and inward tbongBlV of Philip and his 
friends, as here related, no doubt are fancies of 
the narrator in many cases ; but the story is as 
authentic as many histories, and the reader need 
only give such an amount of credence to it as he 
may judge that its verisimilitude warrants. 
^Wcll, then, we must not only revert to that 
ilftess which befell when Philip Firmin Was a 
boy at Grey Friars, hut go back yet farther in 
time to a period which I can not precisely as- 
certain. 

The pupils of o!d Gandiah's painting academy 
may remember a ridiculous little man, with a 
great deal of wild talent, about the ultimate suc- 
cess of which his friends were divided. Whether 
Andrew was a genius, or whether he was a zany, 
was always a moot question among the frequent- 
ers of the Greek Street billiard-rooms, and the 
noble disciples of the Academy and St. Martin's 
Lane, He may have been crazy and absurd ; 
he may have had talent, too : such characters 
are not unknown in art or in literature. He 
broke the Queen's English ; ho was ignorant to 
a wonder ; he dressed his little person in the 
most fantastic raiment and queerest cheap finery, 
he wore a beard, bless toy soul I twenty yeais 
beford beards were known to wag in Britain. 
He was the most afl'ecced little creature, and, if 
you looked at him, would jiose in attitudes of 
such ludicrous dirty dignity, that if you had had 
a dun waiting for money in the hall of your 
lodging-house, or your picture refused at the 
Academy — if voa were suffering under ever so 
much calamity — you could not help laughing. 
He was the butt of all his acquaintances, the 
laughing-stock of high and low, and he bad as 
loving, gentle, faithful, honorable a heart as ever 
heat in a litHe bosom. He is gone to his rest 
now; his pallet and easol are waste timber; his 
genius, which made soma little flicker of bright- 
ness, never shone much, and is extinct. In an 
old album, that dates back for more than a score 
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of jears, I sometimes look at poor Andrew's 
strange wild sketches. He might have done 
something had he continued to remain poor ; 
hut a, rich widow, whom ho mot at ISome, fell in 
lovewith the strange errant painter, pursued him 
to England, and married him in spite of himself. 
His genius drooped under the Bervitude : he lived 
but a few short years, and died of a consump- 
lion, of which the good Goodenough's skill could 

One day, as he was driving with hia wife in 
her spleniid barouche through the Haymarket, 
he suddenly hade the coachman stop, sprang 
over the side of the carriage before the steps eould 
be let fall, and Lis astouished wife saw him 
shaking the hands of a shabbily-dressed little wo- 
man who was passing — shaking both her hands, 
and weeping, and gesticulatiog, and twisting his 
beard and mustache, as his wont was when agi- 
tated. Mrs. Montfitehet (the wealthy Mrs. Car- 
rickfergus she had been, before she married the 
painter), the owner of a young husband, who 
had sprung from her side, and ont of her car- 
riage, in order ti^Bress a young wonuin passing 
iu the street, m^t well be disturbed by this 
demonstration ; but she was a kind-hearted wo- 
man, and when Montfitehet, on reascending into 
the family coaeh, told his wife the history of the 
person of whom he had just taken leave, she 
cried plentifully too. She bade the coachman 
drive strai^tway to her own house ; she ruslMd 
up to hex own apartments, whonoo she emer^B, 
bearing an immense bag full of wearing apparel, 
and followed by a pHUtingbntler, carrying a bot- 
tle-basket and a pie ; and she drove off, with her 
pleased Andrew by her side, to a court in Saint 
Martin's Lane, where dwelt the poor woman 
with whom he had jast been conversing. 

It had pleased Heaven, in the midst of dread- 
ful calamity, to send her friends and snccor. 
Hhe was suffering under misfortune, poverty, 
and cowardly desertion. A man, who had called 
himself Brandon when he took lodgings in her 
father's house, had married her, brought her to 
London, tired of her, and left her. She had 
reason to think be had given a false name when 
he lodged with her father; he fled, after a few 
months, and his real name she never kneiv. 
When he desei'ted her she went back to her fe- 
Iher, a weak man, married to a domineering 
woman, who pretended to disbelieve the story 
of her marriage, and drove her from the door. 
Desperate, and almost mad, she came back to 
London, where she still had some little relies of 
property that her fugitive husband left behind 
him. He promised, when he left her, to remit 
her money ; but he sent none, or she refused it 
—or, in her wildness and despair, lost the dread- 
ful paper which announced his desertion, and 
that he was married before, and that to pursue 
him would ruin him, and he knew she never 
would do l/iaf — DO, however much ho might 
have wronged her. 

She was penniless then — deserted by all — 
having made away with the last trinket of her 
brief days of love, having sold the last little rem- 



nant of her poor little stock of clothing — alone, 
in the great wilderness of London, when it pleased 
God io send her succor in the person of an old 
friend who had known her, and even loved her, 
in happier days. Whan ibo Samaritans came 
to this poor child, they found her sick and shud- 
dering with fever. They brought their doctor 
to her, who is never so eager as when he runs up 
a poor man's stair.. And »s he watched by the 
bed where her kind fiiends came to help her, he 
heard her sad little story of trust and desertion. 

Her father was a humble person, who had seen 
better days; and poor little Mrs. Erandon had 
a sweetness and simplicity of manner which ex- 
ceedingly touched the good doctor. She had 
little education, except that which silence, long- 
suffering, seclusion, will sometimes give. When 
cured of her illness there was the great and con- 
stant evil of poverty to meet and overcome. How 
was she to live ? He got to be as fond of her as 
of a child of his own. She was tidy, thrifty, gay 
at times, with a little simple cheerfulness, 'The 
little flowers began to bloom as the sunshine 
touched them. Her whole life hitherto had been 
cowering under neglect, and tyranny, and gloom. 

Mr. Montfitehet was fiDr coming so often to 
look after the little outcast whom he had suc- 
cored that I am bound to say Mrs. M. became 
hysterically jealous, and waited for him on the 
stairs as he came down swathed in his Spanish 
cloak, pounced on him, and called him a moQ> 
ster. Goodenongh was also, 1 fancy, suspicions 
of Montfitehet, and Montfitehet of Goodenongh, 
Howbeit, the doctor vowed that ho never had 
other than the feehng of a father toward his poor 
liule protegee, nor could any fatlier be more ten- 
der. He did not try to take her out of her station 
in life. He found, or she found for herself; a 
work which she could do. " Papa used to say no 
one ever nursed him so nice as I did," she said. 
"I think 1 could do that better than any thing, 
except my needle, hut I like to be useful to poor 
siek people best. I don't think about myself 
then. Sir." And for this business good Mr. 
Goodenongh had her educated and employed. 

The widow died in course of time whom Mrs. 
Brandon's father had married, and her daughters 
refused to keep him, speaking very disrespectful- 
ly of this old Mr. Gann, who was, indeed, a weak 
old man. And now Caroline came to the rescue 
of her old father. She was a shrewd little Car- 
oline. She bad saved a little money. Good- 
enough gave up a country-house, which he did 
not care to use, and lent Mrs. Brandon the fur- 
niture. She thought she couid keep a lodging- 
honse and find lodgers. Montfitehet had paint- 
ed her. There was a sort of beauty about her 
which the artists admired. When Ridley the 
Academician had the small-pos, she attended 
him and caught the malady. She did not mind ; 
not she. " It won't spoil my beauty," she said. 
Nor did it. The disease dealt very kindly with 
her little modest face. I don't know who gave 
her the nickname, hut she had a good roomy 
house in Thornhaugh Street, an artist on the 
first and second floor; and there never was ii 
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word of scimdal against the Little Sister, for was 
not her fatlier in permanence sipping gin-and- 
water in tlie ground-floor parlor? As wo called 
her "the Litllo Sister," hor father was called 
"tJie Captmn"— a bragging, lazy, good-natnred 
old man— not a repntable captain — and yery 
cheerful, thongh the condnct of his children, he 
BBid, had repeatedly broken his heart. 

I don't know how many years the Little Sistec 



had been on duty when Philip Fimiin had liis 
scarlet fever. It befell him at the end of the 
term, just when all the boys were going home. 
His tutor and his tutor's wife wantai their holi- 
days, and sent their own children out of the way. 
As Phil's (ather whs absent, Dr. Goodenough 
came, and sent Ha nurse in. The cose grew 
worse; ao bad that Dr. Firmin was summoned 
from the IbIo of Wight, and arrived one evening 
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at Gray Triars— Grey Friara eo silent no- . 
noisy at other times with the shouts and crowds 
of the playeronnd. 

Dr. Goodenough'a carriage was at the door 
when Dr. Firmin'a carriage drove up. 

"How was the boy?" 

" He had been yeij bad. He had been wrong 
in the head all day, talking aiid laughing quite 
wild-like," llie servant said. 

The father ran up the stairs. 

Phil was in a great room, in which were sov 
eral empty beds of boys gone home for the holi- 
days. The windows were opened into Grey 
Friars' Square. Goodenough heard his col- 
leagne'a carriage drive up, and rightly divined 
that Phil's father had arrived. He came out 
and met Firmin in the ante-room. 

"Head has wandered a little. Better now, 
and quiet;" and tho one doctor murmured to the 
other the treatment which he had pursued. 

Firmin stepped in gentJy toward the patient, 
near whose side the Little Sister was standing. 

"Who is it?" asked PhQ. 

"It is I, dear. Yonr father," said Dr. Fir- 
min, with real tenderness in his voice. 

The Little Sister turned ronnd once, and fell 
down like a stone by the bedside. 

"Ton infernal villain!" said Goodenough, 
with an oath and a step forward. "You are 
the man!" 

"Hnshl The patient, if you please, Dr. 
Goodenongh," said the other physician. 




CHAPTER IV. 

Have you made up your mind on tho qnes- 
:ion of seeming and being in the world ? I 
mean, suppose yon are poor, is it right for yon 
^0 seera to be well off? Have people an honest 



right to keep up appearances ? Are you justi- 
fied in starving your dinner-table in order to 
keep a carriage ; to have such an expensive 
house that you can't by any possibility help a 
poor relation ; to array your daughters in costly 
milliners' wares because they live with ^rls 
whose parents are twice as rich ? Sometimes it 
is hard (o say where honest pride ends and hy- 
pocrisy begins. To obtrude your poverty is 
mean and slavish ; as it is odious for a beggar 
to ask compassion by showing his sores. Bat 
to simulate prosperity — to be wealthy and lavish 
thrice a year when you ask your friends, and for 
the rest of tho time to munch a crust and sit by 
one candle — are the folks who practice this de- 
ceit worthy of applause or a whipping ? Some- 
times it is noble pride, sometimes shabby swin- 
dling. When I see Eugenia with her dear chil- 
dren exquisitely neat and cheerful ; not show- 
ing the slightest semblance of poverty, or utter- 
ing the smallest complaint 
Sqnanderfield, her husband, t 
is good at heart ; and denying that he leaves 
her and her young ones in want ; I admire and 
reverence ihat ttoble falsehood — that beautiful 
constancy and endurance which disdains to ask 
compassion. When I sit at poor Jezebella's ta- 
ble, and am treated to her sham bonnties and 
shabby splendor, I only feel anger for the hospi- 
tality, and that dinner, and guest, and host, are 
humbugs together. 

Talbot Twysden's dinner-table is large, and 
the guests most respectable. There is always a 
wo present, and a dining dowager 
who frequents the greatest houses. 
There is a butler who offers you 
wine , there s a menu du diner be- 
fore Mrs Twvsden ; and to road it 
}ou would fancy you were at a 
^ood dinner It tastes of chopped 
straw Oh the dreary sparkle of 
that feeble Champagne ; the au- 
dacity of that public-house sherry ; 
the swindle of that acrid claret ; 
the fiery twang of that ckmmy 
port 1 I haie tried them all, I tell 
yon ' It IS sham wine, a sham 
dmner, a sham welcome, a sham 
(heerfnlneiis among the guests as- 
sembled I feel that that woman 
e\eB and counfs the cutlets as they 
are earned off the tables ; perhaps 
natthes that one which you try to 
swallow She has counted and 
grudged each candle by which the 
cook prepares the meal. Does her 
big coachman fatten himself on 
purloined oats and beans, and 
Thorley's food for cattle? Of 
the rinsiuga of those wretched bottles the but- 
ler will have to give a reckoning in the morn- 
ing. Unless you are of the very great Tnondr, 
Twysden and his wife think themselves better 
than you ai^e, and seriously patronize you. 
They consider it is a privilege to be invited to 
those horrible meals, to which Ihey gravely ask 
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tlio greiLtesl folks in the country. I actually 
met Winton there — the famous Winton- 
best dinner-girer in the world (ah, what a 
tiou for a mau !}. I watched him, and marked 
the sort of wonder which came over hir 
tasted and sent away dish after dish, glass after 
glass. " Try that ChSteau Margaux, Win- 
ton ]" calls ont the host. " It is some that Bot- 
tlehy and I imported." Impoiled ! I see Win- 
He does not hke to talk aboot that dinner. He 
has lost a day. Twysden will continue to ask 
him every year ; will continue to expect to be 
asked ii^retarn, with Mrs. Twysden and one of 
his daughters ; and will express his gurprise 
loudly at the club, saying, " Haug Wi 
Deuce take the fellow! He has sent i 
game this year I" When foreign dukes and 
princes arrive, Twysden straightway collars 
them, and invites them to his honse. And 
sometimes they go once — and then ask, " Qm, 
dune est ce Monsieur Toisden, jHi est si drole ?' 
And he elbows his way up to them at the Min- 
ister's assemblies, and frankly gives them his 
hand. And calm Mrs. Twysden wriggles, and 
works, and slides, and pushes, and tramples if 
need be, her girls foiiowing behind her, until 
she too has come up mider the eyes of the great 
man, and bestowed on him a smile and a cqnrle- 
sy. Twysden grasps prosperity cordially by the 
hand. He says to success, "Bravo!" On the 
contrary, I never saw a man n 
nut knowing unfortunate peopii 
ingly forgetful of those whom h 
10 remember. If this Levite t 
goiiig down from Jerusalem, who had fallen 
among thieves, do you think he would stop to 
rescue the fallen man ? He would neither give 
wine, nor oil, nor money. He would pass on 
perfect]y satisfied with his own virtue, and leave 
the other to go, as boat he might, to Jericho. 

What is this ? Am I angry because Twys- 
den has left olF asking me to his vinegar and 
chopped hay ? No. I think not. Am I hurt 
because Mrs. Twysden sometimes patronizes my 
wife, and sometimes cuts her ? Perhaps. Only 
women thoroughly know the insolence of women 
toward one another in the world. That is a 
very stale remark. They receive and deliver 
slabs, smiling politely. Tom Sayers couJd not 
take punishment more gayly than they do. If 
you oonld but see wider the skin, yon would find 
their little hearts scarred all over with little lan- 
cet digs. I protest I have seen my own wife en- 
during the impertinence of this woman, with a 
face as calm and placid as she wears when old 
Twysden himself is talking to her, and pouring 
ont one of his maddening long stories. Oh no ! 
I am not angry at all. I can see that by the 
viay in which I am writing of these folks. By- 
ihe-way, while I am giving this candid opin- 
ion of the Twysdens, do I sometimes pause to 
consider what they think of me? What do I 
care? Think what you like. 
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dinners in Beaunash Street, I hope those who 
eat them enjoy their food. 

Twysden is one of the chiefs now of the Pow. 
der and Pomatam Office (the Pigtail branch was 
finally abolished in 1833, after the Keform Bill, 
with a compensation to the retiring nnder-secre- 
tary), and his son is a clerk in the same ofScc. 
When they came ont the daughters were veiy 
pretty — even my wife allows that. One of them 
used to ride in the Park with her father or broth- 
er daily ; and knowing what his salary and wife's 
fortune were, and what' the rent of his house in 
Beaunash Street, every body wondered how the 
Twysdens could make both ends meet. They 
had horses, carriages, and a great house fit for 
atfcast five thousand a year ; they had not half 
aSTnach, as every body knew ; and it was sup- 
posed that old Ringwood must make his niece 
an allowance. She certainly worked hard to 
get it. I spoke of stabs anon, and poor little 
breasts and sides scarred all over. Ho nuns, no 
monks, no fakeers take whippings more kindly 
than some devotees of the world ; and, as the 
punishment is one for edification, let us hope 
the world lays smartly on to back and shoulders, 
d uses the thong well. 

When old lUngwood, at the close of his life- 
ne, used to come lo visit his dear niece and 
her husband and children, he always brought a 
j-tails in his poiiet, and administered 
tvhole household. He grinned at the 
poverty, the pretense, the meanness of the peo- 
they knelt before him and did him hom- 
age. The father and mother trembling brought 
the girls up for punishment, and, piteously smil- 
g, received their own boxes on the ear in pres- 
lee of their children. " Ah !" the little Proneh 
>vemes3 used to say, grinding her white teeth, 
I like milor to come. All day yoil vip me. 
When milor come he vip you, and you kneel 
down and kiss de rod." 

They certainly knelt and took their whipping 
with the most exemplary fortitude. Sometimes 
the lash fell on papa's back, sometimes on mam- 
's!, now it stnng Agnes, and now it lighted 
Blanche's pretty shoulders. But I think it 
s on the heir of the house, young Ringwood 
Twysden, that my lord loved best to operate. 
Ring's vanity was very thin-skinned, his selfish- 
less easily wounded, and his ci 
lunishment amused the old tc 

As my lord's brougham drives up— th 
ittle brown brougham, with the noble horse, 
the lord chancellor of a coachman, and the in- 
effable footman— the ladies, who know the whirr 
of the wheels, aiid may be quarreling in the 
drawing-room, call a iruce to the fight, and 
smooth down their mfilcd tempers and raiment. 
Mamma is writing at her table, in that beauti- 
ful, clear hand which we all admire ; Blanche 
at her book ; Agnes is rising from the piano 
lite naturally. A quarrel between those gentle, 
nihng, delicate creatures t Impossible I About 
your most common piece of hypocrisy how men 
will blush and bungle : how easily, how graceful- 
ly, how consummately, women will perform it! 
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"Well," growls my lord, "you are all in. 
Buch pretty attitudes, I make no doubt you have 
been sparring. 1 suspect, Maria, the men must 
know what davjlish bad tempers the girls have 
got. Who can have seen you fighting ? You're 
qniet enough here, jou little monieys. I tell 
yon. what it is. Ladies'-niaida get about and 
talk to the valcls in tte housekeeper's room, and 
the men tell their masterB. Upon my word I 
believe it was that business last year at Whip- 
bam which fiighleued Greenwood off. Famous 
mateh. Good house in town and country. No 
raolher alive. Agnes might have Lad it her 
own way, but for that — " 

" We are not all angels in our family, nncle !" 
cries Miss Agnes, reddening. 

"And your mother is too sharp. The men 
are afraid of yon, Maria. Tve beard several 
young men say so. At White's they talk about 
it quite freely. Pity for the girls. Great pity. 
Fellows come and tell me. Jack Hall, and fel- 
lows who go about every where." 

"I'm sure I don't care what Captain Hall 
says about me — odious little wretch!" cries 
Blanche. 

" There jon go off in a tantrum ! Hall 
has any opinion of his own. Ho only 
and carries what other people say. And he 
says, fellows say they are frightened of your 
mother. La bless you 1 Hall has no opinion. 
A fellow might commit murder, and Hall would 
wait at the door. Quite a discreet man. But 
I told him to ask about you. And that's what 
I hear. And he says that Agnes is making 
eyes at the doctor's boy." 

"It's a shame," cries Agnes, shedding fears 
under her martyrdom. 

"Older than he is; but that's no obstacle. 
Good-looking boy, I suppose you don't object to 
that? Has his poor mother's money, and his 
father's ; must be well to do. A vulgar fellow, 
but a clever fellow, and a determined fellow, the 
doctor— and a fellow who, I suspect, is capable 
of any thing. Shouldn't wonder at that fellow 
marrying some rich dowager. ThtBO doctors 
get an immense influence over women ; and un- 
less I'm mistaken in my man, Maria, your poet 
sister got hold of a — " 

"Unclel" cries Mrs. Twysden, pointing 
her daughters, "before these — " 

' ' Before those innocent lambs : 
I think Eirmin is of the wolf sor 
noble laughed, and sliowed his c 
as he spoke. 

" I grieve to say, my lord, I a 
remarks Mr. Twysden. " I don't think Eirmin 
a man of high principle. A clever man ? Yes. 
An accomplished manf Yes. A good phy. 
sician ? Yes. A prosperons man f Yes. But 
what's a man without principle ?" 

" You ought to have been a parson, Twyeden." 
"Others have said so, my lord. My poor 
mother oflen regretted tlmt I didn't choose the 
Church. When I was at Cambridge I osed to 
speak constantly at the Union. I practiced. 
I do not disguise from yon that my ''- 



public life. I am free to confess I think the 
House of Commons would have been my sphere ; 
and, had my means permitled, should certainly 
have come forward." 

Lord Ringwood smiled, and winked to his 

" He means, my dear, that ho would like to 
wag bis jaws at my expense, and that I should 
put him in for Whipbam." 

" There are, I think, worse members of Par- 
liament," remarked Mr. Twysden. 

"If there was a box of 'em like you, what 
a cage it would bel" roared my lord. "By 
George, I'm sick of jaw. And I would like to 
see a king of spirit in this country, who would 
shut up the talking shops, and gag the whole 
chattering crewl" 

"I am a partisan of order — but a lover of 
fi'eedom," eontiiwes Twysden. "I hold that 
the balance of our constitution — " 

I think my lord would have indulged in a few 
of those oaths with which liis old-fashioned con- 
dly garnished ; but tl 






nent, 



Mr. 



fetches eye is upon hi 



! Hem! Well, 
t:" and the old 
iwn fierce fangs 

« with you," 






the Opera last night," 

you, too," says downright Phil. 

imen looked terrified, and Twysden 
seared. The Twysdens had Lord Eingwood's 
But there were boxes in which 
the old man sate, and in which they never caald 

Why don't you look at the stage, Sir, when 
you go to the Opera, and not at me ? When 
yon go to church you ought to look at the par- 

oughtn't you ¥" growled the old man. "I'm 
about as good to look at as the fellow who dances 
first in the ballets— and very nearly as old. But 
if I were you, I should think looking at the 
ElMer better fun." 

And now you may fancy of what old, old 
times we aje writing — times in which those hor- 
rible old male dancers yet exisied— hideous old 
creatures, with low dresses and short sleeves, 
and wreaths of flowers, or hats and feathers 
round their absurd old wigs— who skipped at the 
head of the ballet. Let us he thankful that 
those old apes have almost vanished off the 
stage, and left it in possession of the beauteous 
bounders of the other sex. Ah, my dear young 
friends, time Tuill be when these too will cease 
to appear more than mortally beautiful 1 To 
Philip, at his age, they yet looked as lovely as 
houris. At. thi lime the simple young fellow, 
surveying tho ballet from his stall at the Opera, 
mistook carmine for blnshes, pearl-powder for 
native snows, and cotton-wool for natural sym- 
metry; and I dare say when he went into tlie 
world was not more dear-sighted abont its 
roiled innocence, its padded pretensions, and 
its painted candor. 

Old Lord Ringwood had a huroorons pleasure 
in petting and coaxing Philip Eirmin before 
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Philip's relatives ofBeaunash Street. Efb 
j;irls felt a little plaintive envy at the partiality 
which Uncle Ringvrood exhibited for Fhil ; 1 
the elder Twysdens and Ringwood Twysdi 
their eon, writhed with agonj at the preierei 
which the old man Bomelimes shovrod for the 
doctor's boy. Phil was mnoh taller, much hand- 
somer, much stronger, much better tempered, 
and much richer than young Twysden. He 
would be the sole inheritor of his father's for. 
tune, and had his mother's thirty thousand 
pounds. Even when they told him his father 
would marry again, Phil laughed, and did jiot 
seem to care — "I wish Mm joy of his new wife," 
was all he could be got to say: "when he gets 
one, I suppose I shall go into chambers. Old 
Parr Street is not as gay as Pall Mall," I am 
not angry with Mrs. Twysden for having a lit- 
tle jealousy of her nephew. Her boy and girls 
were the fruit of a dutiful marriage; and Phil 
was the son of a disohedient child. Her chil- 
dren were always on their best behavior before 
their great-uncle ; and PhU cared for him no 
more than for aJiy other man ; and he liked 
Piiil tba best. Her boy was as hamble and ea|!er 
to please as anyof his lordship's humblest hench- 
men; and Lord Ringwood snapped at him, brow- 
heat him, and trampled on the poor darling's 
tenderest feelings, and treated him scarcely bet- 
tor than a lackey. As for poor Mr. Tivysden, 
my lord not only yawned unreservedly in his 
face — that could not be helped ; poor Talbot's 
talk set many of his acquaintance asleep — but 
laughed at him, interrnpted him, and told him 
to hold his tongue. On this day, as the family 
Riit together, at the pleasant hour — the before 
dinner hour — the fireside and lea-table hour — 
Lord Ringwood said to Phil i 

"Dine with me to.-iay. Sir?" 

' ' Why does ho not ask me, with my powers 
of conversation ?" thought old Twysden to him- 
self 

" Hing him, he always asks that beggar!" 
ivrithed young Twysden, in his comer. 

"Very sorry. Sir, can't come. Have asked 
some fellows to dine at the Blue Posts," says 
Phil. 

" Confonnd yon. Sir, why don't you put 'em 
off?" cries the old lord. " You'd put 'em off, 
Twysden, wouldn't you?" 

"Oh, Sirl" the heart of father and son both 

" Yon know yon would ; and yoti quarrel 
with this hoy for not throwing his friends over. 
Good-night, Firmin, since you won't come." 

And with this my lord was gone. 

The two geutleraou of the house glumly looked 
from ihc window, and saw my lord's brougham 
drive swiftly away in the rain. 

"I hate 50ur dining at those horrid taverns," 
whispered a young lady to Philip. 

"It is bettor fun than dining at home,"Phil- 



" You smoke and drink too much, 
home late, and you don't live in a proper 
!s the young lady. 



Youcf 



' ' What would you have mo do ?" 

" Oh, nothing. You must dine with those 
horrible men," cries Agnea; **else you might 
have gone to Lady Pendleton's to-night." 

"X can throw over the men easily enough, if 
you wish," answered the young man, 

"I? I have no wish of the sort. Have you 
not already refused uncle Ringwood?" 

" You are not Lord Eingwood," says Phil, 
with a tremor in his voice. * ' I don't know there 
is much 1 would refuse you." 

"You silly boy ! What do I ever ask you to 
do that you ought to refuse? I want yon to 
live in our world, and not with your dreadful 
wild Oxford and Temple bachelors. I don't 
want yoa to smoke. I want you to go into the 
world of which you have the entree — ami you 
refuse your uncle on account of some horrid en- 



" Shall I stop here ? Aunt, will you give me 
some dinner — here?" asks the young man. 

"We have dined; my hasband and son dine 
out," said gentle Mrs. Twysden. 

'There was cold mutton and tea for the ladies ; 
and Mrs. Twysden did not like lo seat her 
nephew, who was accustomed to good fare and 
high living, to that meagre meal. 

"You see I must console myself at the tav- 
ern," Philip said. "We shall have a pleasant 
party there." 

"And pray who makes it?" asks the lady. 
There is Ridley the painter." 
My dear Philip! Do you know that his 
fathA was actually — " 

In the service of Lord Todmorden ? He 
often tells us so. Ho is a queer character, the 
old man." 

"Mr. Ridley is a man of genius, certainly. 
His pictures are delicious, and he goes every 
where— but — but you provoke me, Philip, by 
your carelessness ; indeed you do. Why ^oald 
you bo dining with the sons of footmen, when 
the first houses in the country might he open to 
yon ? You pain me, you foolish boy." 

'■For dining in company of a man of genius? 
Come, Agnesl" And the young man's brow 
grew dark. "Besides," he added, with a tone 
rcasm in his voice, which Miss Agnes did 
ike at all — ' ' besides, my dear, you know he 
dines at Lord Pendleton's." 

What is that you are talking of Lady Pen- 
dleton, children ?" asked watchful mamma from 

"IHdley flinea there. He is going to dine 

ith me at a tavern to-day. And Lord Halden 

coming — and Mr. Winton is coming— having 

iard of the famous beef-steal;s. " 

"Winton! Lord Halden 1 Beef-steaks! 

Where? By George I I have a mind to go, 

too! Where do you fellows dine ? na cabaret? 

Hang me, I'll be one," shrieked little Twysden, 

to the terror of Philip, who knew his nnele's 

awful powers of conversation. But Twysden 

lembered himself in good time, and to the 

nse relief of young Firmin. "Hang mo. 

I forgot! Your aunt and I dine with the 
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Bladeees. Stupid old fellow, tho admiral, and 
bud wine — which is uDpardonablo ; bnt wa mast 
go — on tt'a que sa parole, hey? Tell Winton 
that I had meditated joining him, and that I 
have still some of that ChUteau Margaux ho 
liked. Halden's father I know well. Tell him 
so. Bring him here. Maria, send o Thursday- 
card to Lord Ealdon ! You must bring him 
here to dinner, Philip. That's the best way to 
make acquaintance, my boy!" And the little 
man swaggers off, waving a bed-candle, as if he 
was going to quaff a bumper of sparkling sperm- 

The mention of such great personages as Lord 
Haldea and Mr. Winton silenced the reproofs 
of the pensive Agnes. 

" " " " ir quiet fireside while 

people, Philip," she 
: now of his throwing 
n bad company. 

It dine with his relatives ; but 
o let Lord Eing- 



you live with t 
sighed. There 
himself away 

So Philip did 
Talbot Twysden took good 
wood know how young Firmin nan ottereQ to 
diue with his aunt that day after refusing bis 
lordship. And every thing to Phil's discredit, 
and every act of extravagance or wildjiess which 
the young man committed, did Phil's uncle, and 
Phil's cousin Ringwood Twysden, convey to the 
old nohlemaa. Had not these heen the inform' 
ers. Lord Bingwood would have been angry ; for 
he exacted obedienco and servility from all round 
about him. But it was pleasanter to vox the 
Twysdens than to scold and brow-beat Philip, 
and so his lordship chose to laugh and he amused 
at Phil's insubordination. He saw, too, other 
things of wbicii he did not speak. He 
wily old man, who could afford to he blind upon 

What do you judge from the fact that Philip 
was ready to make or break engagements at a 
young lady's instigation ? When you were twen- 
ty years old, had no young ladies an influence 
overyoH? Were they not commonly older than 
yourself? Did your youthful passion lead to 
any thing, and are you very sorry now that it 
did not ? Suppose you had had your soul's wish 
and married her, of what age mould she be no 
And now when you go into the world and 
her, do yon on your conscience very much regret 
that the little affair came to an end? Is it that 
(lean, or fat, or stumpy, or tail) woman with all 
those children whom you once chose to break 
your heart about ; and do yon still envy Jones ? 
PhiUp was in love with his cousin, no doubt, but 
at tho nniversity had he not been previously in 
lore with the Tomkinsian professor's daughter. 
Miss Budd; and had he not already written 
Terses to Miss Flower, his neighbor's daughter in 
Old Parr Street? And don't young men al. 
ways begin by falling in love with ladies older 
than themselves ? Agnes certainly was Philip'i 
senior, as her sister constantly took care to in 
form him. 

And Agnes might have told stories about 
Blanche, if sho chose— as you may about 
and I about you. Not quite true stories, hut 



with enough alloy of lies to make them 
serviceable coin ; stories ench as we hear daily 
the world; stories such as we read in the 
st learned and conscientious history-books, 
which are told by the most respectable persons, 
d perfectly authentic nntil contradicted. It 
only our histories that can't be contradicted 
(unless, to be snro, novelists contradict tbem- 
" !S they wUl), What we say 
about people's virtues, failings, characters, you 
ure is all true, And I defy any man 
that ray opinion of the Twysden fam- 
ily js malicious, or nnkind, or unfounded in any 
particular. Agnes wrote verses, and set her 
and other writers' poems to music. Blanche 
Ecientjflc, and attended the Albemarle Street 
ares sedulously. They are both clever wo- 
L as times go ; well-educated and accomplish- 
ed, and very well-mannered when they choose to 
be pleasant. If you were a bachelor, say, with 
a good fortune, or a widower who wanted con- 
a lady giving very good parties and 
belonging to the monile, you would find them 
agreeable people. If you were a little Treasury 
clerk, or a young barrister with no practice, or a 
i or young, not quite of the monde, your 
Opinion of them would not be so Kivorable. I 
have seen them cut, and scorn, and avoid, and 
d kneel down and worship the same 
When Mrs. Love! first gave parties, 
don't I remember the shocked countenancoa of 
the Twysden family ? Wore ever shoulders 
colder than yours, dear girls? Now they love 
her ; they fondle her step-children ; they praise 
her to her &ce and behind her handsome back ; 
they take her hand in public ; they call hor by 
her Christian name ; they fall into ecstasies over 
her toilets, and would fetch coals for her dress- 
ing-room fire if she but gave Ihem the word. 
She is not changed. She is the same lady who 
once was a governess, and no colder and no 
warmer since then. But, you see, her prosper- 
ity has brought virtues into evidence, which peo- 
ple did not perceive when she was poor. Could 
people see Cinderella's beauty when she was in 
rags by the fire, or until she stepped out of her 
faiiy coach in her diamonds ? How are you to 
recognize a diamond in a dust-hole ? Only very 
clever eyes can do that. Whereas a lady, in a 
fairy coacb and eight, naturally creates a sensa- 
tion ; and enraptured princes come and beg to 
have the honor of dancing with her. 

In the character of inialliblo historian, then, I 
declare that if Misa Twysden at three-and-twen- 
ty feels ever EO much or little attacbment for 
her cousin who is not yet of age, there is no rea- 
son to be angry with her. A brave, handsome, 
blundering, downright young fellow, with broad 
shoulders, high spirits, and quite fresh blushes 
on his face, with very good talents (though he 
has been woefully idle, and requested to absent 
himself temporarily from his university), the 
possessor of a competent fortune and the heir of 
another, may naturally make some impression 
on a laily's heart with whom kinsmanship and 
bring him into diuly ci 
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When had any eonnd so hearty as Phil's laugh 
been beard in Beaunaah Street ? His joUj fraok- 
nesa touched his aunt, a clever womaa. She 
would smile and say, " My dear Philip, it is not 
only what you say, but what you are going W) 
say next, which keeps me in such a perpetual 
tremor." There may have been a time once 
when she was frank and cordial herself: ever so 
long ago, when she and her sister were two 
blooming girls, lovingly clin^ng ti^ther, and 
just stepping forth into the world. But if you 
succeed in keeping a fine house on a small in- 
come ; in showing a cheerful face to the world 
though oppressed with ever so much care; in 
bearing with dutiful reverence an intolerable old 
bore of a, husband (and I vow it is this quality 
in Mrs. Twysden for which I most admire bet) ; 
in submitting to defeats patiently ; to humilia- 
tions with smiles, so as to hold your own in year 
darling mottde ; you may succeed, hut you must 
^YO Dp being frank and cordial. The marriage 
of her sister to the doctor gave Maria Eingwood 
a great panic, for Lord Ringwood was furious 
when the news came. Then, perhaps, she soori- 
liced a little private passion of her own : then 
she set her cap at a noble young neighbor of my 
lord's who jilted htr: then she took np with Tal- 
bot Twysden, Esqrare, of the Powder and Po- 
matum OIHce, and made a very faithful wife to 
liim, and was a very careful mother to his chil- 
dren. But as for frankness and cordiality, my 
good friend, accept from a lady what she can 
give you-'good manners, pleasant talk, and de- 
cent attention. If you go lo her breakfest-table, 
don't ask for a roc's e^, but ent that moderate- 
ly fresh hen's egg which John brings yon. When 
Mrs. Twysden is in her open carriage in the 
Park, how prosperons, handsome, and jolly she 
looks— the girls how smiling and young (that is, 
you. know, considering all things) ; the horses 
look fat, the coachman and footman wealthy and 
sleek; they exchange bows with the tenants of 
other carriages — well-known aristocrats. Jones 
and Brown, leaning over the railings, and see- 
ing the Twysden equipage pass, have not the 
slightest doubt that it contains people of the 
higliest wealth and fashion. " I say, Jones, my 
boy, what noble family has the motto, Wei done 
Tmgs donef and what clipping girls there were 
in that baroueha!" B, remarks to J., "and what 
a handsome young swell that is riding the bay 
mare, and leaning over and talking to the yel- 
low-haired girl ! " And it is evident to one of 
those gentlemen, at least, that he has been 
looking at your regular firstj-ate tip-top peo- 

As for Phil Pirmin on his bay mare with his 
geraninm in his button-holo, there is no doubt 
that Philippns looks as handsome, and as rich, 
and OS brave as any lord. And I think Jones 
must have felt a little pang when his friend told 
him, "That a lordl Bless you, it's only a 
swell doctor's son," But while J. and B. fancy 
all the little party very happy, they do not hear 
Phil whisper to his cousin, "I hope you " ' 
i/o!ir pwtner last night?" and they do no 



how anxious Mrs. Twysden is under her smiles, 
how she perceives Colonel Shafto's cab coming 
up (the dancer in question), and how she would 
rather have Phil anywhere than by that particu- 
lar wheel of her carriage ; how Irfidy Braglands 
has just passed them by without noticing them 
— Lady Braglands, who haa a ball, and h 



a and her two 
:h Lady Braglands 
her great staring 
( which have been 
nstantly perceives 



ask that V 
endless girls ; and how, thoc 
won't see Mrs. Twysden ir 
equipage, and the three fac 
beaming smiles at her, she 
Lady Lovel, who is passing ei 
little brougham, and kisses her fingers twenty 
times over. How should poor J. and B., who 
are not, v&ns compr&ie^j d^ monde, understand 
these mysteries ? 

"That's young Firmin, is it, that handsome 
young fellow ?" says Brown to Jones. 

"Doctor married theEarlofRiugwood's niece 
— ran away with her, you know." 

" Good practice ?" 

" Capital. !First-rate. All the tip-top people. 
Great ladies' doctor. Can't do without him. 
Makes a fortune, besides what he had with his 
wife," 

"We've seen his name — the old man's— on 
some very queer paper," says B. with a wink to 
J. By which I conclude they are city gentle- 
men. And they look very hard at friend Philip, 
as he eomes to talk and shake hands with some 
pedestrians who are gazing over the railings at 
the busy and pleasant Park scene. 



CHAPTER V. 



Havibq had occasion to mention a noble car! 
once or twice, I am sure no polite reader will 
consent that his lordship should push through 
this history along with the crowd of commoner 
characters, and without a special word regard- 
ing himself. If you are in the least familiar 
with Burke or Debrett, you know that the an- 
cient family of Ringwood has long been famous 
for its great possessions, and ila loyalty to the 
British crown. 

In the troubles which unhappily agitated this 
kingdom after the deposition of the late reigning 
house, the Ringwoods wore implicated with many 
other families ; but oa the accession of his Ma- 
jesty Geoi^e HI. these differences happily end- 
ed, nor had the monarch any subject more loyal 
and devoted than Sir John Eingwood, Baronet, 
of Wingatfi and Whipham Market. Sir John's 
influence sent three members to Parliament ; 
and during the dangerous and vexatious period 
of the American war this influence was exerted 
so cordially and consistently in the cause of or- 
der and the crown that his Majesty thought fit t<j 
advance Sir John to the dignity of Baron Ring- 
wood. Sir John's brother. Sir Francis Ring- 
wood, of Appleshaw, who foiiowed the profession 
of the law, also was promoted to bo a Baron of 
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h s Majesty s Contt of E-^chequer The first 
bjTon dj ag Jk r. 1 8C was succeeded bv llie 
eldest of h two sons— John second Ba on and 
first Earl of Rm vood H lord li p s b otl er, 
the Honorable Colonel Philip Ringwood, died 
gloriously, at the head of Ms regiment and in 
the defense of his conntrv, in the battle of Bn- 
saco, ISIO, leaving two daughters, Louisa and 
Maria, who henceforth lived with the carl their 

The Ear! of Ringwood had but one son, Chailes 
Viscount Cinqbars, who, unhappily, died of a de- 
cline, in hii twenty-second year. And thus the 
doscendanis of Sir Francis Ringwood became 
heirs to the ettrl's great estates of Wingal« and 
Whipham Market, though not of the peerages 
which had been conferred on the earl and 1 ' 
father. 

Lord Elngwood had, living with him, t' 
nieces, daughters of his late brother, Colonel 
Philip Eingwood, who fell in the Peninsular 
War. Of these ladies, the youngest, Louisa, 
was his lordship's favorite ; and though both the 
ladies had considerable fortunes of their own, it 
was supposed thdr uncle would further provide 
for them, especially as he was on no very good 
termswithhisconsin, Sir John of the Shaw, who 
took the Whig side in politics, while his lord- 
ship was a chief of the Torj party. 

Of these two nieces, the eldest, Maria, nevei 
any great favorite with her uncle, married, 1 824, 
Talbot Twysden, Esq. , a Commissioner of Pow- 
der and Pomatnm Tax ; but the yonngest, Lou- 
isa, incurred my lord's most serious anger by 
eloping with George Brant Firmin, Esq., M.D. 
a young gentleman of Cambridge University 



jen with Lord Cinqbars when he died 
and had brought home his body to 
WJnga*e Castle. 

The quarrel vpith the youngest niece, and the 
indiflference with which he generally regarded 
the elder (whom his lordship was in the habit of 
calling an old schemer), occasioned at first a' lit- 
tle rapprochement between Lord lUngwood and 
his heir, Sir John of Appleshaw ; but both gen- 
tlemen were very firm, not to say obstinate, in 
their natures. They had a quarrel with respect 
the catting off of a small entailed property, 
of which the earl wished to dispose ; and they 
parted with much rancor and bad language on 
his lordship's part, who was an especially free- 
spoken Doblerian, and apt to call a spade a spade, 
the saying is. 

After this difference, and to spite his heir, it 
was supposed that the Earl of Kngwood would 
marry. He was a little more than seventy years 
of age, and had once been of a very robust con- 
And though his temper was violent 
and bis person not at all agreeable (for even in 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's picture his countenance 
is very ill-favored), there is little doubt he could 
have found a wife for the asking among the 
yonng beauties of Ms own county, or the fairest 
of May Fair. 

But he was a cynical nobleman, and perhap 
morbidly conscious of his own ungainly appear- 
ance. "Of course I can boy a wife" (his lord- 
ship would say). "Do you suppose people won't 
" ' " daughters to a man of my rank and 
Now look at me, my good Sir, and 
say whether any woman alive could fall in love 
with mo? I have been married, and once was 
enough. I hate ugly women, and yonr virtuous 
women, who tremble and cry in private, and 
preach lit a man, bore me. Sir John Kingwood 
of Appleshaw is an ass, and I hate him ; but I 
don't hale him enough to make myself miserable 
for the rest of my days, in order to spite him. 
When I drop, I drop. Do you suppose I care 
what comes after me?" -And with much sar- 
donical humor this old lord used to play off one 
good dowager after another who would bring her 
girl in his way. He would send pearls lo Em- 
ilv, diamonds to Fanny, opera-boxes to lively 
Kale, books of devotion to pious Belinda, and, 
' end, drive back to his lonely great 
castle in the west. They were all the same, 
lordship's opinion. I fear, a wick- 
pt old gentleman, my dears. But 
ah, would not a woman submit to some sacrifices 
to reclaim that unhappy man ; to lead that gift- 
ed but lost being into the ways of right ; to con- 
vert to a belief in woman's purity that erring 
soul? They tried him with high-church altar- 
cloths for his chapel at Wingate ; they tried him 
with low-cbnrch tracts ; they danced before him ; 
they jumped fences on horseback ; they wore ban- 
deaux or ringlets, according as his taste dicta- 
ted ; they were always at home when he called, 
and poor yon and I were gruffly told they were 
engaged; they gushed in gratitude over his b(m- 
quets ; they sang for him, and their roothei's, 
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concealicK '^'^'^ ^"l*^' murmured, "What an aa- 
ROl that Cecilia of roiiie is!" Every variety of 
deliuiouB chaff they flung to that old bird. But 
he was Qucaught at the end of the season ; he 
winged hia way back to his western hills. And 
if jon dared to say that Mrs. Netiey had tried to 
taki him, or Lady Trapboys* had set a snare for 
him, you know you were a wicked, gross calum- 
niator, and notorious every where for your dull 
and vulgar abuse of women. 

How, in the year 1S30, it happened that this 
great nobleman was seised with a fit of the gout 
which had very nearly consigned his estates to 
his kinsman, the Baronet of Appleshaw. A 
rovolntion tflok place in a neighboring Stale 
An illustrious reigning family was expelled from 
its country, and projects of reform (which would 
pretty certainly end in revolution) were rife in 
oars. The events in Prance, and those pending 
at home, so agitated Lord Bingwood's mind that 
he was attacked by one of the severest fits of 
gout under which he ever auSbred. His shrieks, 
as he was brought out of his yacht at Ryde to a 
house taken for him in the town, were dreadful ; 
his language to all persons about him was fright- 
fully expressive, as Lady Quamley and hoc daugh- 
ter, who had sailed with him several limes, can 
vouch. An ill return that rude old man made 
for all their kindness and attention to him. 
They had danced on board his yacht ; they had 
din&i on board his yacht; they had been out 
sailing with him, and cheerfully braved the in- 
conveniences of the deep in his company. And 
when they ran to the side of his chair— as what 
would they not do to soothe an old gentleman in 
illness and distress? — when they ran np to his 
cliair as it was wheeled along the pier, he called 
mother and daughter by the most vulgar and op- 
probrious names, and roared out to them to go 
to a place which I certainly shall not more par- 

Now it happened, at this period, that Dr. and 
Mrs. Fimiiu were at Rydo with their little hoy, 
then some three years of age. The doctor was 
already taking his place as one of the most fash- 
ionable physicians then in London, and had be- 
gna to be celebrated for the treatment of this 
especial malady, (rirmin on "Gont and Rheu- 
matism" was, Jon remember, dedicated to his 
Majesty George IV.) Lord Ringwood's valet 
bethought him of calling the doctor in, and men- 
tioned how he was present in the town. Now 
Lord Ringwood vras a nobleman who never would 
allow his angry feelings to stand in the way of 
his present comforts or ease. He instantly de- 
sired Mr. Firmin's attendance, and submitted 
to his treatment ; a part of which was a haalear 
to the fall as great as that which the sick man 
exhibited. Firmin's appearance was so tall and 
grand, that he looked vastly move noble than a 
great many noblemen. Six feet, a high manner, 
a polished forehead, a flashing eye, a snowy 
shirt-frili, a rolling velvet collar, a beautiful 
hand appearing tinder a velvet cuff — all these 
advantages he possessed and used. He did not 
make the slightest allusion to by-gones, bat 



treated his patient with a perfect courtesy and 
an impenetrable self-possession. 

This dcilant and dai^iling politeness did not 
always displease the old man. He was so ac- 
customed to slavish compliance and eager obedi- 
ence from all people round about him, that he 
sometimes wearied of their aerrihty, and relished 
a little independence. Was ic from calculation, 
or because he was a man of high spirit, that 
Firmin determined to maintain an independent 
course with his lordship? From the first day 
f h mee n h n depa ted m an 
had he sa fe on f mee nj^ wi h on j c 
beha from h s nob e re a e and pa n 
who wa D u f ui n and bru 

a y to a mos e ry pers n who ame n h 
aj 

F om h nta whi h h 1 d h p gave n on er 
sation, he showed the doctor that he was ac 
quainted with some particulars of the latter's 
early career. It had been wild and stormy, 
rirmin had incurred debts ; had quarreled with 
his father; had left the university and gone 
abroad ; had lived in a wild society, which used 
dice and cards every night, and pistols sometimes 
in the morning; and had shown a fearful dex- 
terity in the use of the latter instrument, which 
he employed against the person of a famous Ital- 
ian adventurer, who fell under his hand at Na- 
ples. When this century was five-and-twenty 
years younger, the crack of the pistol-shot might 
still occasionally bo hoard in the suburbs of Lon- 
don in the very early morning; and the dice-box 
went round in many a haunt of pleasure. The 
knights of the Font Kings traveled from capital 
to capital, and engBged each other, or made prey 
of the unwary. Now, the times are changed. 
The cards are coffined in theii boxes. Only 
sous-offirifrs, brawling in their provincial capfe 
over their dominoes, fight duels. "Ah, dear 
mel" I heard a veteran punter aigh the other 
day, at Bays's, "isn't it a melancholy thing to 
think that if I wanted to amuse myself with a 
fifty-pound note, I don't know the place in Lon- 
don where I could go and lose it?" And he 
fondly recounted the names of twenty places 
where he could have cheerfully staked and lost 
his money in hia young time. 

After a aomewhat prolonged absence abroad, 
Mr. Firmin came back to this country, was per- 
mitted to return lo the univerBily, and left it 
with the degree of Bachelor of Medicine. We 
have told how he ran away with Lord Ring- 
wood's niece, and incurred the anger of that 
nobleman. Beyond abuse and anger his lord- 
ship waa powerless. The young lady was free 
to marry whom she liked, and her uncle to dis- 
own or receive him; and accordingly she was, 
aa we have seen, disowned by his lordship, nntil 
he found it conrenient to forgive her. What 
were Lord Kingwood's intentions regarding hia 
property, what were his accumulations, and who 
his heirs would be, no one knew. Meanwhile, 
of course, there were those who felt a very great 
interest on the point. Mrs. Twysden and her 
husband and children were hungry and poor. 
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If Uncle Ringwood had money to leave, it would 
l>o Tery welcome to tboso three darlings, whose 
Father bad not a great income like Dr. Firmin. 
Philip was a dear, good, frank, amialile, wild 
fellow, and they a!i loved him. Bnt he had his 
faults — that could not he concealed — and so poor 
Phil's faults were pretty constantly canvassed 
liefore Uncle Ringwood, by dear relatives who 
imew them only too ivoU. The dear reiativeal 



How kind they are 1 I don t ih nk Ph 1 annt 
abused him to my lord That q let woman 
calmly and gently put fovward the claims of her 
own darlings, and affectionately dilated on the 
yonng man's present prosperity and magnificent 
future proepectB. The interest of thirty thousand 
pounds now, and the inheritance of his father's 
great accumulations 1 What young man could 
want for more? Perhaps he had too much al- 
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ready. Pei'haps he was k>o rich to 

sly old peer acquiGSCO^n his niece'f 

and perfectly understood the point toward which 

they tended. " A thousand a year 1 What's a 

thousand a year ?" growled the old lord. " Not 

enoagh to malie a gentleman, more than enough 

to make a fellow idle." 

"Ah, indeed, it was but a small income," 
sighed Mrs. Twyaden. " With a large house, 
a good establishment, and Mr. Twysden's sajaij 
from his office — it was but a pittance." 

"PittancBl Starvation," growls my lord, 
with his usual frankness. " Don't I inow what 






I how you s 



Butlers and footmen, carriages and job-horses, 
rent and dinners — though yours, Maria, are not 
famous." 

"Very bad — I know they are very bad," says 
the contrite lady. " I wish we could afford any 
belter, " 

"Afford any better? Of course you can't. 
Ton are the crockery pots, and jou swim down 
stream with the brass pots. I saw Twysden the 
other day waiting down St. James's Street with 
Rhodes — that tall fellow. " (Here my lord langh- 
cd, and showed many fangs, the exhibition of 
which gave a pecuUarly fierce air to his lordship 
when in good-humor.} "If Twysden walks with 
a big tellow, he always tries to keep step with 
him. luu know that." Poor Maria naturally 
knew her husband's peculiarities; but she did 
not say tiiat she had no need to bo reminded of 

"He was so blown he could hardly speak," 
continned Uncle Ringwood; "but he would 
stietch his little legs, and try and keep up. He 
has a little body, te cher mari, but a good pluck. 
Those little fellows often have. I've seen him 
half dead out shooting, and plunging oyer the 
]ilowed fields after fellows with twice his stride. 
Why don't men sink in the world, I want to 
know? Instead of a fine house, and a parcel 
of idle servants, why don't you have a maid and 
a leg of mutton, Maria ? You go half crazy in 
trying to make both ends meet. You know you 
do. It keeps you awake of nights ; / know that 
very well. You've got a house fit for people 
with four times jour money. I lend yoa ray 
cook and so forth ; but 1 can't come and dine 
with you unless I send the wine in. Why don't 
you have a pot of porter, and a joint, or some 
iripe? ^tripe's a famous good thing. The mis- 
eries which people entail on themselves in trying 
to live beyond their means are perfectly ridicu- 
lous, by George] Look at that fellow who 
opened the door to me ; he's as tall as one of 
my own men. Go and live in a quiet little street 
inBelgravla somewhere, and have a neat little 
maid. Nobody will think a penny the worse of 
you— and you will be just as well olf as if you 
lived herewith an extra conpie of thousand a 
year. The advice I am giving yon is worth 
half that, every shilling of it. " 

"It is very good advice; but I think. Sir, I 
should prefer the thousand pounds," said the 
ladj-. 



"Of course you would. That is the conse- 
quence of your false position. One of the good 
points about that doctor is, that he is as proud as 
Lucifer, and so is bis boy. They are not always 
hungering after money. They keep their inde- 
pendence; though he'll have his own loo, the 
fellow will. Why, when I first called him in, 
I thought, as he was a relation, he'd doctor me 
for nothing ; hut he wouldn't. He would have 
his fee, by Geoi^l and wouldn't come withont 
it. Confounded independent fellow Firmin is. 
And so is the young one." 

But when Twysden and his son (perhaps in- 
spuited by Mrs. Twysden) tried once or twice to 
be independent in die presence of this lion, he 
roared, and he rushed at tliem, and be rent them, 
so that they fled from him howling. And this 
reminds me of an old story I have heard— quit* 
an old, old story, such as kind old fellows at 
clubs love to remember — of my lord, when he 
was only Lord Cinqbars, insulting a half-pay 
lieutenant, in his own country, who horsewhipped 
his lordship in the most private and ferocious 
manner. It was edd Lord Cinqbars had had a 
rencontre with poachers ; but it was my lord who 
was poaching and the lieutenant who was de- 
fending Ms own dove-cot. I do not say that this 
was a model nobleman ; bat that, when his own 
passions or interests did not mislead him, he was 
a nobleman of very considerable acuteness, liu- 
roor, and good sense ■ and could give quite good 
advice on cat on If men would kneel down 
and kiss his boo s, we I and good. There was 
the black ng and jou ere welcome to embrace 
toe and heel B t hose who would not were 
free to lea e the ope a o i alone. The Pope 
himselt does not demand the ceremony from 
Protestan and hoyob ect to the slipper, no 
one thinks of forcing it into their mouths. Phil 
and his father probably declined to tremble be- 
fore llie old man, not because they knew he was 
a bully who might be put down, but because 
Ihoy wore men of spirit, who cared not whether 

I have told you I like Philip Pirmin, though 
it must be contessed that the young fellow had 
many faults, and that his career, especially his 
early career, was by no means exemplary. Have 
I ever excused his conduct to his lather, or said 
a word in apology of his brief and inglorious 
university career? I acknowledge his short- 
comings with that candor which my friends ex- 



Who does ni 
10 blind that he can 
beam in his neigh- 
undeceived some day, 
about By friends as 



hibit in speaking of m 

friend's weaknesses, and if 

not perceive ti 

bor's eye? Only a worn 

time. And even they at 

A rnanof the world, I w] 

mundane fellow-creatures. Do you suppose there 

are many angels here? I say again, perhaps a 

woman or two. But as for you and me, my 

good Sir, ai'e there any signs of wings sprouting 

from our shouldei-bladcB ? Be quiet. Don't 

pursue your snarling, cynical remarks, but go 

on with your story. 

As you go through life, stumbling, and slip- 
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may not be led 
often looked at 
latod with an a ■ful 
Some there are n 
lives, dark Ahr ma 
dread mark : ch d 

oftongue; lend age y ru wh h uld 
be truth-telling and generous yet (they were at 
their mothers' bosoms yesterday), but are false 
and cold and greedy before their time. Infanta 
nlmost, they practice the art and selfishness of 
old men. Behind their candid fiices are wiles 
and wickedness, and a hideous precocity of art. 
ifico. I can recall such, and in the vista of far- 
oS, unforgotten boyhood, can see marching that 
sad little procession of en/onspcrjus. May (hey 
be saved, pray Heaven ! Then there is the 
doubtful class, those who are still on trial ; those 
who fall and rise again ; those who are often 
worsted in life's battle ; beaten down, wounded, 
imprisoned ; but escape and conquer sometimes. 
And then there is the happy class about whom 
there seems no doubt at all : the spotless and 
white-robed ones, to whom virtue is easy; in 
whose pure bosoms faith nestles, and cold doubt 
finds no entrance ; who are children, and good ; 
young men, and good; hnsbands and fathers, 
and yet good. Why could the captain of our 
school write his Greik Iambics without au effort, 
and without an error? Others of us blistered 
the page with unavailing tears and blots, and 
might toil ever so and come in lag last at the 
bottom of the form. Out; friend Phiti) belongs 
to the middle class, in which you and I probably 
are, my dear Sit — not yet, I hope, irredeemably 
consigned to that awful third clBss, whereof men- 
tion has been made. 

But, being homo, and liable to err, there is no 
doubt Mr. Philip exercised his privilege, and 
there was even no little fear at one time that ha 
should overdraw his account. He went from 
school to the oniversity, ami there distingnished 
himself certainly, but in a way in which very 
few parents wonld choose that their sons should 
escel. Tiiat he should hunt, that ha should 
give parties, that be should pull a good oar in 
one of the best boats on the river, that he should 
speak at the Union — all these were vary well. 
Bnl why should he speak such awful radicalism 
and republicanism — he with noble blood in his 
veins, and the son of a parent whose interest at 
least it was to keep well with people of high sla. 
tion? 

" Why, Pendennia," said Dr. Firmin lo me 
with tears in his eyes, and much genuine grief 
exhibited on his handsome pale face— "why 
should it be said tliat Philip Firmin — both of 
whoso grandfathers fought nobly for their king 
—should be forgetting tha principles of his femi- 
ly, and— and, I haven't words to tell you how 
deeply he disappoints me. Why, I actually 
hoard of him at that horrible Union advocating 
the death of Cliarles the First 1 I was wild 



enough myself when I was at the oniveiaity, but 

" Boys, Sii', are boys," I urged. " They will 
advocate any thing for an argument ; and Phil- 
ip would have taken the other side quite as 
readily." 

"Lord Axminster and Lord St. Dennis told 
me of it at the club. I can tell you it has made 
a most painful impression," cried the father. 
" That ray son should be a radical and a repub- 
lican, is a cruel thought for a father; and I, 
who had hoped for Lord Riugwood's borough 
for him^who had hoped— who had hoped very 
much better things for him and from him. Ho 
is not a comfort to me. You saw how he treat- 
ed mo one night ? A man might live on differ- 
ent terms, I think, with his only son I" And 
with a breaking voice, a pallid cheek, and a real 
grief at his heart, the unhappy physician moved 

How had the doctor bred his son, that the 
young man should be thus unruly ? Was the 
revolt the boy's fault, or the father's? Dr. Fir- 
min's horror seemed to be because his noble 
friends were horrified by Phil's radical doctrine. 
At that time of my life, being yonng and veiy 
green, I had a little mischievous pleasure in in- 
furiating Squaretoes, and causing him to pro- 
nounce that I was "a dangerous man." Now, 
I am ready to say that Nero was a monareh with 
many elegant accomplishments, and considerable 
natural amiability of disposition. I pmiso and 
admire success wherever I meet it, I make al- 
lowance for faults and short-comings, especially 
in my superiors ; and feel that, did we know all, 
we should judge them very differently. People 
don't believe mo, perhaps, quite so much as 
formerly. But I don't offend : I trust I don't 
offend. Have I said any thing painful ? Plague 
on my blunders! I recall the expression. I 
regret it. I contradict it fiat. 

As I am ready to find excuses for every body, 
let poor Philip come in for the benefit of this 
mild amnesty ; and if he vexed his father, as ho 
certainly did, let us trust — let us be thankfully 
sure— he was not so black as the old gentleman 
depicted him. Nay, if I have painted the Old 
(jcntleraan himself as rather black, who knows 
but that this was an error, not of his complex- 
ion, but of my vision ? Phil was nnmly because 
he was bold, and wild, and young. His father 
was hurt, naturally hurt, hecause of the boy's 
extravagances and follies. They will come to- 
gether again, as father and son should. These 
little differences of temper will be smoothed and 
equalized anon. The boy tas Jed a wild life. 
He has been obliged to leave college. He has 
gisen his father hours of anxiety and nights of 
painful watching. But stay, father, what of you ? 
Have you shown to the boy the practice of con- 
fidence, the example of love and honor? Did 
yon accustom him to virtue, and (each truth to 
the child at your knee? " Honor your father 
and mother." Amen. May his days be lonjr 
who fulfills the command ; but implied, thougli 
the table, is there not the order, 
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" Honor yonr son and daughter ?" Pray Heav- I 
en that we, wiofle days are already not few in 
the land, may keep tMs ordinance too. 

What had made Philip wild, extravagant, and 
insubordinate ? Cured of that illness in which 
we saw him, he rose up, and from school went 
his way to the oniversity, and there entered on a 
life Buch as wild young men will lead. From 
that da;^ illness his manner toward hia father 
changed, and regarding the change the elder 
Firmin seemed afraid to question his son. He 
used the house as if bis own, came and absented 
himself at will, ruled the servants, and nas 
spoiled by them ; spent the income which was 
settled on his mother and her children, and gave 
of it liberally 1« poor acquaintances. To the re- 
monstrances of old friends he replied that he had 
B rijjht to do as he chose with his own ; that oth- 
er men who were poor might work, but that he 
had enough to live on without grinding over 
classics and mathematics^ He was implicated 
in more rows than one ; his tutors saw him not, 
but he and the proctors became a great deal too 
well acquainted. If I were to give you a history 
of Mr. Philip Firmin at the university, it would 
be the story of an Idle Apprentice, of whom his 
pastors and masters wore justified in prophesying 
evil. He was seen on lawless London excursions, 
when his father and tutor supposed him unwell 
in his rooms in college. He made acquaintance 
with Jolly companions, with whom his father 
grieved that he should be intimate. He cut the 
astonished Uncle Twysden in London Street, and 
blandly t«ld him that he must he mistaken — he 
one Frenchman, he no speak English. He 
stared the master of his own college out of coun- 
tenance, dashed hack to coliege with a Turpin- 
like celerity, and was in rooms with a ready 
proved alibi when inquiries were made. I am 
afraid there is no doubt that Phil screwed up his 
tutor's door; Mr. Okes discovered him in the 
fact. He had to go down, the young prodigal. 
I wish I could say he was repentant. But he 
appeared before his father with the utmost non- 
chidance ; said that he was doing no good at the 
university, and should be much better away, and 
then went abroad on a dashing tour to France 
and Italy, whither it is by no means our business 
to follow him. Something had poisoned the 
generons blood. The once kindly, honest lad 
ivas wild and reckless. He had money in suffi- 
ciency, his own horses and equipage, and free 
quarters in bis father's house. But father and 
son scarce met, and seldom took a meal together. 
" I know his haunts, but I don't know his friends, 
Pendennis," the elder man said. ' ' I don't think 
they are vicious, so mach as low. I do not 
charge him with vice, mind yon ; but with idle- 
ness, and a fiital love of low company, and a fran- 
tic, suicidal determination to fling his chances 
in life away. Ah, think where he might be, and 
where he isl" 

Where he was ? Do not be alarmed. Philip 
was only idling. Philip might have been much 
more industriously, more profitably, and a great 
deal more wickedly employed. What is 



called Bohemia had no name in Philip's young 
<, though many of us knew the country very 
welL A pleasant land, not fenced with dj'ab 
D, likeTybnrniaor Belgravia; not guarded 
huge standing army of fbotmen ; not echo- 
ing with noble chariots ; not replete with polite 
:hintz drawing-rooms and neat tea-tables ; a 
and over which hangs an endless fog, occasioned 
>y much tobacco ; a, land of chambers, billiard- 
■ooms, supper-rooms, oysters ; a land of song ; 
I laud where soda-water flows freely in the roorn- 
ng; a land of tin-dish covers from taverns, and 
frothing porter ; a land of lotos-eating (with lots 
of cayenne-pepper), of pulls on the river, of de- 
licious reading of novels, magazines, and saun- 
terings in many studios ; a land where men call 
each other by their Christian names; where roost 
poor, where almost all are young, and where 
if a few oldsters do enter, it is bccansc they have 
preserved more tenderly and carefully than other 
folks their youthful spirits, and the delightful 
capacity to be idle. I have lost my way to Bo- 
hemia now, but it is certain that Prague is the 
ost picturesque city in the world. 
Having long lived there, and indeed only late- 
ly quitted the Bohemian land at the time where- 
im writing, I could not quite participate in 
Dr. Firmin's indignation at his son persisting in 
ad courses and wild associates. When Fir- 
had been wild himself, he had fought, in- 
trigued, and gambled in good company. Phil 
chose his friends among a banditti never heard 
of in fashionable quarters. Perhaps he liked to 
play the prince in the midst of these associates, 
and was not averse to the fiattery which a full 
purse brought biro among men most of whose 
pockets had a meagre lining. He had not emi- 
grated to Bohemia, and settled there altogether. 
At school and in his brief university career he 
had made some friends who lived in the world, 
and with whoro he was still familiar. "Those 
come and knock at my front door, my father's 
door,", he would say, with one of his old laughs; 
" the Bandits, who have the signal, enter only 
by the dissecting-room. I know which are the 
roost honest, and that it is not alwap tlie poor 
Freebooters who best deserve to he hanged," 

Like many a young gentleman who has no in- 
tention of pursuing legal studies seriously, Philip 
entered at an inn of court, and kept his terms 
duly, though he vowed that his conscience would 
not allow him to practice (I am not defending 
the opinions of this squeamish moralist — only 
stating them). His acquaintance here lay among 
the Temple Bohemians. He had part of a set 
of chambers in Parchment Buildings, to be ime, 
and you might read on a door, "Mr. Cassidy, 
Mr. P. Firmin, Mr. Vanjohn;" but were these 
gentlemen likely to advance Philip in life? Cas- 
sidy was a newspaper reporter, and young Van- 
john a betting man who was always attending 
races. Dr. Firmin had a horror of newspaper 
men, and considered they belonged to the dan- 
gerous classes, and treated thero with a distant 
afl'ability. 

"Look at the governor, Pen," Pliilip would 
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say to the present chronicler. "He always 
walthes you with a secret suHpicion, and has 
never got over his wonder at your being 
rieman. I like him when he does the Lord 
Chatham business, and coodescendfl toward you, 
and gives you his hand to kiss. He considers 
lie is your better, don't you seo? Oh, he is a 
paragon of a pjre noble, the governor Is ! and I 
ought to he a young Sir Charles Grandison." 
And the young scape-grace would imitate his fa- 
ther's smile, and the doctor's manner of laying 
his hand to his breast and putting out his neat 
right leg, all of which movements or postures 
were, I own, rather ponipous and affected. 

Whatever the paternal faults were, you will 
say that Philip was not the man to criliciBe 
them ; nor in this matter shall I attempt to de- 
fend him. My wife has a little pensioner whom 
she found wandering in the street, and singing 
a little artless song. The child could not speak 
yet — only warble its little song ; and " 
strayed away from home, and never once knew 
of her danger. We kept her for a while, until 
the police found her parents. Onr servi 
bathed her, and dressed her, and sent her hi 
in such neat clothes as the poor little wretch 
had never seen until fortune 
way of those good-natured folks. 



them frequent t 
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— the admirable, costly, silent dinners — he 
treated these old gentlemen with a familiarity 
which eai^sed the old heads to shake with sur- 
prise and choking indignation. Lord BoUey 
and Baron Bumpsher had proposed and sec- 
onded rirmin's boy at the Megatherium club. 
The pallid old boys toddled away in alarm when 
he made his appearance there. He brought a 
smell of tobacco-smoke with him. He was ca- 
pable of snioking in the drawing-rdbm itself. 
They trembled before Philip, who, for his pare, 
ish their senile anger ; and loved, as 
he caUed it, to tie all their pigtails together. 

In no place was Philip seen or heard to so 
ittle advantage as in his father's house. "I 
feel' like a humbug myself among those old 
humbugs," he would say to me. "Their old 
jokes, and their old compliments, and their 
virtuous old conversation sickened me. Are 
all old men hambugs, I wonder?" It is not 
pleasant to hear misanthropy from young lips, 
and to and eyes that are scarce twenty years old 
already looking out with distrust on the world. 
In other houses than his own I am hound to 
say Philip was much more amiable, and he car- 
ried with him a splendor of gayety and cheer- 
is which brought sunshine and welcome 
nany oom d. 



s always neat and clean ; when 
she comes to us, she is in rags and dirly. 
wicked little slattern ! And, pray, whoso duty 
is it to keep her clean ? and has not the pai 
in this case forgotten to honor her daughi 
Suppose there is some reason which prevf 
Philip from loving his father— that the doctor 
has neglected to cleanse the boy's heart, and 
by carelessness and indiiference has sent him 
erring into the world. If so, woe be to tlial 
doctor 1 If I take my little son to tho tavern 
to dinner, shall I not assuredly pay ? If I suf- 
fer him in tender youth to go astray, and harm 
comes to him, whose is the fault ? ^ 
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and familiar. The grave old higwigs whom 
the doctor loved to assemble, bland and solemn 
men of llie -ancient school, who dined solemnly 
with each other at their solemn old houses — 
such men as old Lord Botley, Baron Bumpsher, 
Cricklade (who published " Travels in A^ Mi- 
nor,"4to, 1804), the Bishop of St, Bees, and the 
like— wagged their old heads sadly when they 
collogued in clubs, and talked of poor Fii-min's 
scape-grace of a. son. He would come to no 
good; he was. giving his good father much 
pain ; he had been in all sorts of rows and dis- 
turbances at the university, and the master of 
Boniface reported most unfavorably of him. 
And at the solemn dinners in Old Parr Street 



used to fi when she spoke about 

im; and when he was present, followed and 
fatohed him with sweet motherly devotion. It 
las pleasant to see him at her homely little 
fireside, and hear his jokes and prattle, with a 
fatuons old father, who was one of Mrs. Bran- 
don's lodgers. Philip would play cribbage for 
hours with this old man, frisk about him with a 
hundred harmless jokes, and walk ont by his 
invalid chair, when the old captain went to sun 
himself in the New Road. He was an idle fel- 
low, Philip, that's the truth. He had an agree- 
able perseverance In doing nothing, and would 
half a day in perfect contentment over his 
pipe, watching Ridley at his easel. J. J. paints 
ed that charming bead of Philip which hangs 
in Mrs. Brandon's little room- with the fair 
hair, the tawny board and whiskers, and the 
bold blue eye. 

Phil had a certain after-supper song of " Gar- 
ryowen na Gloria," which it did you good to 
hear, and which, when sung at his full pitch, 
you might hear for a mile round. One night 
I had been to dine in RuBsell Square, and was 
brought home in his carriage by Dr. Pinnio, 
was of the party.' As we came through 
the windows of a certain club-room called 
'Haunt" were open, and we could hear 
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Philip's song booming tlirongh the night, and 
especially a certain wild Irish war-whoop with 
which it ooneladed, amidst nniTeraal applause 
and enthusiastic battering of glasses. 

The poor father sank back in the carriage as 
' though a blow had stmck him. "Do you hear 
his voice?" he groaned out. "Those are his 
haunts. Mj son, who might go any where, 
prefers to bo captain in a pol^-iioufle, and aing 
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ion to cheer bim in his solitude 
enongh, and all his friends concurred in think- 
ing that be should marry. Every one had cog- 
nizance of the quiet litUo conrtship, except the 
doctor's son, between whom and his father there 

Same man in a, club asked Philip whether he 
should condole with him or congratulate him 
on his father's approaching marriage? His 
what? The younger Firmin exhibited tho 
greatest surprise and agitation on hearing of 
this match. He rm home : he awaJted his (a- 
ther'a return. When Dr. Firmin came home 
and betook himself to iiis study, Philip con- 
fronted him there. "This must be a lie, Sir, 
which I have heard to-day," the young man 
said, fiercely. 

"Aliel what lie, Philip?" asked the father. 
They were both vwy resolute and courageous 

"That you are going to marry Miss Ben- 
son?" 

"Do you make my house so happy that I 
don't need any other compaaion?" asked tho 

' ' That's not the qnes tion, ' ' said Philip, hotly. 
"You can't and mustn't marry that lady, Sir." 

"And why nol^ Sir ?" 

" Because in the eyes of God and heaven you 
are married already. Sir, And I swear I will 
tali Miss Benson the story to-morrow, if you 
persist in your plan." 

" So you know that story?" groaned the fa- 
ther. 

"Yes. God forgive you," said the son. 

"It was a fault of my yonth that has been 
bitterly repented." 

" A fanlti— a crime !" said Philip. 

"Enough, Sirl Whatever my fault, it is 
not for you 10 chaige me with it." 

"If you won't guard your own honor, I 
must. I shall go to Miss Benson now." 

"If you go out of this house you don't pre- 
tend to return to it?" 



" Be it so. Let us settle o 









Philip, Philip 1 you break my hean," cried 
the father. 

" Yon don't suppose mine ii very light, Sir ?" 
said the son. 

Philip never had Misa Benson for a mother- 
in-law. But father and son loved eacii other 
no better afwr their d 




CHAPTER VI. 
Bn AND OS's. 

Thornhatjgh Street is but a poor place 
now, and the houses look as if they had seen 
better days ; but that house with the cut cen- 
tre drawing-room window, which has the name 
of Brandon on the door, is as neat as any 
house in the quarter, and the brass plate always 
shines like burnished gold. About Easier time 
many fine carriages stop at that door, and splen- 
did people walk in, intcodnced by a tady little 
maid, or else hf an athletic Italian, with a 
glossy black beard and gold ear-rings, who con- 
ducts them to the drawing-room floor, where 
Mr, Ridley, the painter, lives, and where his 
pictures are privately exhibited before they go to 
the Royal Academy. 

As the carriages drive up, you will often see 
a red-faced man, in an olive-green wig, smiling 
blandly over the blinds of the parlor on the 
ground-floor. That is Captain Gann, the fa- 
ther of the lady who keeps the house. I don't 
know how he came by the rank of captain, but 
he has borne it so long and gallantly that there 
is no use in any longer queationing the title. 
He does not claim it, neither does he deny it. 
But the wags who call upon Mrs. Brandon can 
always, as the phrase is, "draw" her father by 
speaking erf Prussia, Prance, Waterloo, or bat- 
tles in general, until the Little Sister says, "Now, 
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nerer mind about the battle of Waterloo, papa" 
(she says Pa — her h's are irregular — I can't help 
it) — " Never mind about Waterloo, papa; you'yi 
told them all abont it. And don't go on, Mr 
Beans, don't, please, go on in that way." 

Tonng Beans has already drawn "Captaii 
Gann (assisted by Shaw, the Life Guardsman) 
killing twenty-four French cuirassiers at Water- 
loo." "Captain Gann defending Hougoamont." 
"Captain Gann, called upon by Napoleon Bona- 
parte to lay down his arms, saying, 'A captain 
of militia dies, bnt never surrenders. ' " ' ' 
Duke of Wellington pointing to the advancing 
Old Guard, and aaying, ' Up, Gann, and 
them.'" And these sketches are so droll that 
even the Little Sister, Gami'a own daughter, 
can't help laughing at them. To be Eure, she 
loves fan, the Little Sister; laughs over droO 
books ; laughs to herself, in her little, i^uiet cor- 
ner at work ; laughs over pictures ; and, at the 
right place, laughs and sympathizes loo. Bid- 
ley says bo knows few better critics of pictures 
than Mrs. Brandon. She has a sweet temper, 
a merry sense of humor, that makes the cheeks 
dimple and the eyes shine; and a kind heart, 
that has been sorely tried and wounded, but is 
still soft and gentle. Fortunate are they whose 
hearts, so tried by suffering, yet recover their 
health. Some have illnesses from vvliich thi 
is no recovery, and drag through lite afterward 
maimed and invalided. 

Bnt this Little Sister, having been subjected 
in youth to a dreadful tiial and sorrow, was 
saved out of it by a kind Providence, and is now 
so thoroughly restored as to own that she is hap- 
py, and U> thank God that she can be grateful 
and useful. When poor Montfitchet died she 
nm^ed him through his illness ns tenderly as 
his good wife herself. In the days of her own 
chief grief and misfortune her father, who was 
under the domination of his wife, a cruel and 
blundering woman, thrust our poor little Caro- 
line from his door, when she returned to it, the 
broken-hearted victim of a sconndrel's seduc- 
tion ; and when the old captain was himself in 
want and houseless, she had found him, sheltered 
and fed him. And it was from that day her 
wounds had begun to heal, and, from gratitude 
for this immense piece of good fortune vouch- 
safed to her, that her happiness and cheerfulness 
returned. Returned ? There was an old serv. 
ant of the family, who could not stay in the 
honse because she was so abominably disrespect- 
ful to the capt^n, and this woman said she had 
never known Miss Caroline so cheerful, nor so 
happy, nor so good-looking, as she was now. 

So Captain Gann came to live with his daugh- 
ter, and patronized her with much dignity. He 
had a very few yearly pounds, which served to 
pay his club expenses, and a portion of his 
clothes. Hia club, I need not say, was at the 
"Admiral Byng," Tottenham Court Road, and 
here the captain met frequently a pleasant little 
society, and braced unceasingly about his for- 
mer prosperity. 

I have heard that the country-house in Kent, 



of which he boasted, was a shabby Utile lodg. 
ing-house at Margate, of which the furniture whs 
sold in execution ; but if it had been a palace 
the captain would not have been out of place 
there, oneor two people still rather fondly thought. 
His daughter, among others, had tried to fancy 
all sorts of good of her father, and especially that 
he was a man of remarkably good manners. 
But she had seen one or two gentlemen since 
she knew the poor old father — gentlemen with 
rough coats and good hearts, like Dr. Good- 
enough ; gentlemen with superfine coats and 
superfine double-milled manners, like Dr. Fir- 
min, and hearts — well, nei-er mind about that 
point ; gentlemen of no h's, like the good, dear, 
faithful benefactor who had rescued her at the 
brink of despair; men of genius, like Ridley; 
great, hearty, generous, hone.st gentlemen, like 
Philip ; and this illusion about Pa, I suppose, 
had vanished along with some other fancies of 
her poor little maiden youth. The truth is, she 
had an understandingwiththe" AdmiriilEyng;" 
the landlady was instmcted as to the supplies to 
be furnished t« the captain ; and as for his sto- 
ries, poor Caroline knew them a great deal too 
well to believe in them any more. 

I would not be understood to accuse the cap- 
lain of habitnal inebriety. He was a generous 
officer, and his delight was, when in cash, to 
order "glasses round" for the company at the 
club, to whom he narrated the histoiy of his 
brilliant early dajs, when he .lived in some of 
the tip-top society of this city. Sir — a society in 
which, we need not say, thaanstom always is for 
gentlemen to treat other gentlemen lo rum-and- 
water. Kever mind— I wish we were all as 
happy as the captain, I see his jolly face now 
befoie me as it blooms through the window in 
Thornhangh Street, and the wave of the some- 
what dingy hand which sweeps mo a graciona 
recognition. 

The clergyman of the neighboring chapel was 
a very good friend of the Iiittle Sister, and has 
taken tea in her parlor; to which circnmstance 
the captain frequently alluded, pointing out the 
vciy chair on which the divine sate. Mr. Gann 
attended his ministrations regularly every Sun- 
day, and brought a rich, though somewhat worn, 
hess voice to bear upon the anthems and hymns 
at the chapel. His style was more florid than is 
general now among church singers, and, indeed, 
id been acquired in a former age and in the 
rformanoe of rich Bacchanalian chants, such 

delighted the contemporaries of our Incledons 
and Brahams. With a very little entreaty, the 
captain could be induced to sing at the club; 
and I must own that Phil Firmin would draw 
the captain out, and extract from him a' song of 
■ nt days; but this must be in the absence 
of his daughter, whose little face wore an air of 
eslreme terror and disturbance when her 
father sang, that he presently ceased from exer- 

ng his musical talents in her hearing. Ho 
hung up his lyre, whereof it must be owned that 
had broken many of the once resounding 
chords. 
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With a Ekeich or two contributed ty her 
lodgers— with a few gimcracks from the neigh- 
boring Wardour Street presented by others of 
her friends— with the chaus, tables, and bureaux 
as bright as beeswax and rubbing could make 
them— the Little Sister's room was a cheery lit- 
tle place, and received not a little company 
She allowed Pa's pipe, " It's company to him 
she said. "A man can't be doing much harm 
when he is smoking hia pipe." And she allon d 
Phil's cigar. Any thing was allowed to Ph 
the other lodgers declared, who professod to be 
quitejealous of Philip Firmih. She had a v rj 
few books. "When I was a girl I used to b 
always reading novels," she said; "but, la, 
they're mostly nonsense. There's Blr. Penden- 
nis, who comes to see Mr. Ridley. I wonder ■ 
how a marriad man can go on writing about 
lore, and all that stuff!" And, indeed, it is 
rather absurf for elderly fingers to he still twang- 
ing Dan Capid'a toy bow and arrows. Yester- 
day is gone—yes, but very well remembered; 
and we think of it the more now we know that 
To-morrow is not going to bring us much. 

Into Mrs. Brandon's parlor Mr. Ridley's old 
father would sometimes enter of evenings, and 
share the bit of bread and cheese, or the modest 
sapper of Mrs. Brandon and the captain. The 
homely little meal has almost vanished out of 
oar life now, but in former days it assembled 
many a family ronod its kindly board. A little 
modest supper-tray— a litUe qniet prattle— a lit- 
tle kindly glass that cheered and never inebriated. 
I can see friendly faces smiling round such a 
meal, at a period not far gone, but how distant ! 
I wonder whether there are any old folks now in 
old quarters of old country towns, who come to 
each other's houses in sedan-chairs, at sis o'clock, 
and play at quadrille until supper-tray time? 
Of evenings Ridley and the captain, 1 say, would 
have a solemn game at cribbage, and the Little 
Sister would make up a jug of something good 
for the two oldsters. She liked Mr. Ridley to 
come, for he always treated her father so respect- 
ful, and was quite the gentleman. / 
Mrs. Ridley, Mr. R.'s "good lady"- 
not also grateful to the Little Sisier for having 
nursed her son during his malady? Through 
their connection they were enabled to pr 
Mrs. Brandon many valuable friends ; ai 
ways were pleased to pass an evening with the 
fciptain, and were as civil to him as they could 
have been hod he been at the very height of his 
prosperity and splendor. My private opinion 
of the old captain, you see, is that he 
worthless old captain, but most fbrtunate 
early rain, aiier which he had lived very mnch 
admired and comfortable, snfflcient whisky bang 
almost aln^ys provided for him. 

Old Mr. Ridley's respect tor her father afforded 
a most precious consolation to the Little Sister, 
Ridley liked to have the paper read to him. 
was never quite easy vrithJirint, and to his last 
days many words to be raei with in newspapers 
and elsewhere used to occasion the good butler 
much intellectual trouble. The Little Sisier 
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made his lodger's bills out for him (Mr. E., as 
vrall as the captain's daughter, strove to increase 
a small income by the letting of furnished apart, 
ments), or the captain himself wonld take these 
documents in charge; he wrote a noble mercan- 
tile band, rendered now somewhat shaky by time, 
but till ry fine in flourishes and capitsjs, and 
ry nn h a w rthy Mr. Ridley's service. Time 
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Ridley remarked to his friend, 

b ugh np much scholarship ; and very 

httle book learning was given to persons in mi/ 

rank of life. It was necessary and proper for 

Mr. Ridley," winks the other veteran over his 
But I can't go and ask my son John 
James to keep his old father's books now as ho 
do— which to do so is, on the part of yon 
and Mrs. Brandon, the part of true fiiendship, 
and I value it. Sir, and so do my son John James 
reckonizo and value it, Sir." Mr, Ridley had 
served gentlemen of the bonne imte. No nobie- 
could be more courtly and grave than he 
In Mr. Gann's manner there was more 
humorous playfulness, which in no way, how- 
nisbed the captain's high-brecding. 
inued to be intimate with Mr. Ridley, 
he became loftier and more majestic. I think 
each of these elders acted on the other, and for 
good ; and I hope Kdley's opinion was correct, 
that Mr. Gann was ever the gentleman. To see 
these two good fo^es together was a speelacle 
for edification. Thar turabicra kissed each oth- 
the table. Their elderiy friendship brought 
comfort to themselves and their fcmihes. A 
little matter of money once created a coolness 
between the two old gentlemen. But theLittle 
Sister paid the outstan^g account between her 
fether and Mr. Ridley lifthere never was any fur- 
ther talk of pecuniary loans between them ; and 
when they went to the "Admiral Byng," each 
paid for himself. 

Phil often heard of that nightly meeting at the 
" Admiral's Head," and longed to be of the com- 
pany. But even when he saw the old gentlemen 
in the Little Skter's parlor, they felt dimly that 
he was making fun of them. The captain would 
not have been able to brag so at ease had Phil 
been continually watching him. "I have 'ad 
the honor of waiting on your worthy father at 
my Lord Todmorden's table. Our little club 
ain't no place for you, Mr. Philip, nor for my 
son, though he's a good son, and proud me and 
his mother is of him, which he have never gave 
na a moment's pain, except when he was ill, 
since he have came to man's estate, most thank- 
ful am 1, and with my hand on my heart, for to 
be able to say so. But what is good for me and 
Mr. Gann, won't suit you young gentlemen, 
you ain't a tradesman, Sir, else I'm mistaken 
in the family, which 1 thought the Ringwoods 
one of the best in England, and the Firmins, a 
' girad one likewise." Mr. Ridley loved the sound 
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□ Toice. Atihefestii 
club seldom a night passed in which 
compliment his brother Bjngs and a 
oratory. Undef this reproof Phil bli 
hung his conscious head with Ehani 
Ridley," says he, " you shall find I a 
where I am not welcome ; and if 1 com 
you at the ' Admiral Byng, ' may 1 be 
on the qnartflr-deck and shot." 
Eidley pronounced Philip to be a "■ i 
Hstromary, and asentric yonng m: 
heart. Sir. Most generous to rcl 



le. "Mr. 

le to annoy 

which Mr. 
>3% sing'lar, 



Fine talent, Sir; but I fear— I fear they won'; 
eome to much good, Mr. Gann— saving your 
presence, Mrs. Brandon, m'm, which, of course, 
you almaj/s stand np for him." 

When Philip Firmin had had his pipe and 
his talk with the Little Sister in her parlor, he 
would ascend and smoke his second, third, tenth 
pipe in J. J. Ridley's studio. He would pass 
hours before J. J.'s«asel, pouring out talk about 
polities, about religion, about poetry, ahout wo- 
men, about the dreadful slaviahuess and mean- 
ness of lie world — -unwearied in talk and tdlo- 
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ness, as placid J. J. was in liateaing and labor. 
Tte painter had been too busy in life orer his 
easel to read many books. His Ignorance of 
literature smote him with a frequent shame. 
He admired book-wrilers, and young men of the 
university who quoted their Greek and their 
Horace glibly. He listened with deference to 
their talk on such matters ; no doubt got good 
hints from some of them; was always secretly 
pained and surprised when the university gentle- 
men were beaten in argument, or loud and coarse 
in conversation, as sometimes they would bo. 
"J. J. is a very clever fellow, of course," Mr. 
Jarman would say of him, "and the luckiest 
man in Europe. He loves painting, and he is 
at work all day. He loves toadying fine people, 
and ho goes to a lea-party every night. " You 
all know Jarman of Charlotte Street, the minia- 
turck-painter? He was one of the kings of the 
Haunt. His tongue spared no one. He envied 
all success, and the Bight of prosperity made him 
furious : bnt to the unsuccessful he was kind ; to 
the poor eager with help and prodigal of com. 
passion ; and that old talk about nature's noble- 
men and the glory of labor wils veiy fiercely and 
eloquently waged by him. His friends admired 
him; he was the soul of independence, and 
thought most men sneaks who wore clean linen 
and frequented gentlemen's society : bnt it must 
be owned his landlords had a bad opinion of him, 
and I have heard of one or two of his pecnniary 
transactions which certainly were not to Mr. 
Jarman's credit. Jarman was a man of remark- 
able humor. He was fond of the widow, and 
would speak of her goodness, nsefulness, and 
honesty with tears in his eyes. She was poor 
and Elruggliiig yet. Had she been wealthy and 
(, Mr. Jarman would not have been eo 
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We ascend to the room on the first floor, 
where the centre window has been heightened 
so as to afford an upper light, and under tliat 
stream of radiance we behold the head of an old 
friend, Mr. J. J. Ridley, the R. Academician. 
Time has somewhat thinned his own copious 
locks, and prematurely streaked the head with 
silver. His face is rather wan ; the eager, sen- 
sitive hand which poises brush and pallet, and 
quivers over the picture, is very thin : round his 
eyes are many lines of ill-health and, perhaps, 
care, hut the eyes are as bright as ever, and, 
when they look at the canvas, or the modd 
which he transfers to it, clear, and keen, and 
happy. He has a very sweet singing voice, and 
warbles at his work, or whistles at it, smiling. 
He sets his hand little feals of skill to perform, 
and smiles with a boyish pleasure at his own 
matchless desterity. I have seen him, with an 
old powter mustard-pot for a model, fashion a 
splendid silver flagon in one of his pictures; 
paint the hair of an animal, the folds and flow- 
ers of a bit of brocade, and so forth, with a per- 
fect delight in the work he was performing: A 
delight lasting from morning till sundown, dur- 
ing which time he was too busy to touch the 
biscuit and glass of water which was prepared 



for his frugal luncheon. He is greedy of the 
last minute of light, and never can be got from 
his darling pictures without a regret. To be a 
painter, and to have your hand in perfect com- 
mand, I hold to bo one of life's summa bona. 
The happy mixture of hand and head wort must 
render the occupation supremely pleasant. In 
the day's work must occur endless delightful 
difSculties and occasions for skill. Over the de- 
tails of that armor, that drapery, or what not, 
the sparkle of that eye, the downy blush of that 
cheek, the jewel on that neck, there are battles 
to be fought and victories to be won. Each 
day there must occur critical moments of su- 
preme struggle and triumph, when stru^le and 
victory must be both invigorating and exquisite- 
ly pleasing — as a burst across country is to a 
fine rider perfectly mounted, who knows that his 
courage and his horse will never fail him. There 
is the excitement of the game, and the gallant 
delight in winning it. Of this sort of admirable 
reward for their labor, no men, I think, have a 
greater share than paialcrs (perhaps a violin- 
player perfectly and triumphantly performing his 
own boaatiful composition may be equally hap- 
py). Here is occupation : here is excitement : 
here is straggle and victoiy : and here is profit. 
Can man ask more from fortune? Dukes and 
Bothschilds may be envious of such a man. 

Though Ridley has had his trials and troubles, 
as we shall presently learn, his art has mastered 
them all. Black care may have sat in crupper 
on tliat Fegasus, hut has never unhorsed the 
rider. In certain minds art is dominant and 
superior to all besides — stronger than love, stron- 
ger than hale, or care, or penury. As soon as 
the fever leaves the hand free it is seizing and 
fondling the pencil. Love may frown and be 
false, Tjut the other mistress never will. She is 
always true, always new, always the friend, com- 
panion, inestimable consoler. So John James 
Ridley sat at his easel from breakfast till sun- 
down, and never left his work quite willingly, 
I wonder are men of other trades so enamored 
of theirs ; whether lawyers cling to the last to 
their darling reports ; or writers prefer their 
desks and inkstands to society, to friendship, to 
dear idleness ? I have seen no men in life lov. 
ing their profession so much as painters, except, 
perhaps, actors, who, when not engaged them- 
selves, always go to the play. 

Before this busy easel I'hil would sit for hours, 
and pour out endless talk and tobacco-smoke. 
His presence was a delight to Ridley's soul ; his 
face a sunshine; his voice a cordial. Weakly 
himself, and almost infirm of body, with sensi- 
bilities tremulously keen, the painter most ad- 
mired among men strength, health, goodspirit?, 
good-breeding. Of these, in his youth, Philip 
had a wealth of endowment; and I hope these 
precious gifts of fortune have not left him in his 
maturer age. I do not say that with aU men 
Philip was so popular. There are some who 
never can pardon good fortune, and in the com- 
pany of gentlemen are on the watch for offense ; 
and, no doubt, in his course through life, poor 
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(lownriglil Phil trampled upon corns enouijli of 
those who met him in his waj. ' ' Do you know 
why Ridley is so fond of Firmjn?" asked Jar- 
man. "Because Firmin'a fhther hangs on to 
the nobility by the pulae, whiJo Ridley, you 
know, is connected with them through the side- 
board." So Jarman had the double horn for bis 
adversary : he could despise a man for not being 
a, gentleman, and insult him for being one. I 
have met with people in the world with whom 
the latter offense is an unpardonable crime— a 
cause of ceaseless doubt, division, and suspicion. 
What more common or mitural, Bufo, than to 
bale another for being what you are not ? The 
story is as old as frogs, bulls, and men. 

Then, to be sure, besides your enviers in Lfe, 
there are your admirers. Beyond wit, which he 
understood — beyond genius, which he had — Bid- 
ley admired good loots and manners, and always 
kept some simple hero whom he Joved secretly 
to cherisll and worship. Ha loved to bo among 
beantiful women and aristocratical men. Philip 
Firmin, with his republican notions and down- 
right bluntness of behavior to all men of rank 
snperior to him, had a grand high manner of his 
own ; and if he had scarco two-pence in bis pock- 
et, would have put bis hands in them with as 
much independence as the greatest dandy who 
ever sauntered on Fall Mall pavement. What 
a coolness the fellow had 1 Some men may, not 
unreasonably, have thought it impudence. It 
fascinated Ridley. To be such a man ; to have 
such a figare and manner; to be able to look 
society in the face, slap it on the shoulder, if you 
were so minded, and bold it by the button — what 
would not Ridley give for such powers and ac- 
complishments ? You will please to hear in 
mind, I am not saying that J. J. was tight, only 
that he was as be was. I hope we sh^l have 
nobody in this stoiy without his little faults and 
peculiarities. Jarman was quite right when he 
said Ridley loved fine company. I believe his 
pedigree gave him secret anguishes. He wonld 
rather have been gentleman Iban genius ever so 
great; bnt let you and me, who have no weak- 
nesses of our own, try and look charitably on this 
confessed foible of my friend. 
- J. J. never thought of rebuking Philip for be- 
ing idle. Phil was as the lilies of the field, in 
the painter's opinion. He was not called npon 
lo toil or spin ; bnt to take his ease, and grow 
and bask in sunshine, and be arrayed in glory. 
The Lttle clique of painters knew what Firmin's 
means were. Thirty thousanti pounds of his 
own. Tliirty thousand pounds down. Sir ; and 
the inheritance of his father's immense fcnrtane! 
A splendor emanated from this gifted young 
man. His opinions, his jofces, his laughter, his 
song, hod the weight of thirty thousand down, 
Sir ; and etc., etc. What call had he to work ? 
Would you set a young nobleman to he an ap- 
prentice ? Philip was free to be as idle as any 
lord, if he liked. He onght to wear fine clothes, 
ride tine horses, dine off plate, and drink Cham- 
pagne every day. J. J. wonld wort quite cheer- 
fully till sunset, and have an cightpenny plate 
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of meat in Wardour Street and a glass of porter 
for his humble dinner. At the Hannl, and sim- 
ilar places of Bohemian resort, a snug place near 
the fire was always found for Firmin. Fierce 
republican as he was, Jarman had a smile for 
his lordship, and used to adopt particularly dan- 
dified airs when he bad been invited to Old Pan- 
Street to dinner. I dare say Philip liked fiattery. 
I own that he was a little weak in tliis respect, 
and that you and I, my dear Sir, are, of coarse, 
far his superiors. J. J., who loved him, would 
have bad him follow his annt's and cousin's ad- 
vice, and live in better company ; hut I think 
the painter would not have liked his pet to soil 
his hands with too much work, and rather ad- 
mired Mr. Phil for being idle. 

The Little Sister gave him advice, to be sure, 
both as to the company he should keep and the 
occupation which was wholesome for him. But 
when others of bis acquaintance hinted that his 
idleness would do him barm, she would not hear 
of their cenenre. " Why should he work if he 
don't choose?" she asked. "He has no call 
to be scribbling and scrabbling. You wouldn't 
have him sitting all day painting little dolls' 
heads on canvas, and working like a slave, A 
pretty idea, indeed 1 His uncle will get him an 
appointment. That's the thing he should have. 
He should be secretary to an embassador abroad, 
and he luWbe!" In fact, Phil, at this period, 
used to announce bis wish to enter the diplomats 
ic service, and bis hope that Lord Ringwood 
would further his views in that respect. Mean- 
while he was the king of Thornhangh Street. 
He might be as idle as he chose, and Mrs. Bran- 
don bad always a smile for him. Ho might 
smoke a great deal too much, bnt she worked 
dainty little cigar-cases for him. She hemmed 
his fine cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, and em- 
broidered his crest at the corners. She worked 
him a waistcoat so splendid that he almost blush- 
ed to wear it, gorgeous as ho was in apparel at 
this period, and sumptuous in chains, studs, and 
haberdashery. I fear Dr. Firmin, siting out 
Ills disappointed hopes in respect of his son, has 
rather good cause for his dissatisfaction. Bnt 
of these remonstrances the Little Sister would 
not hear. "Idle, why not? Why should he 
work? Boys will be boys. I dare say his grum- 
bling old Pa was not better than Philip when he 
was young!" And this she spoke with a height^ 
ened color in her little face, and a defiant toss 
of her head, of which I did not understand a)l 
the significance then ; but attributed her eager 
partisanship to that admirable injustice which 
belongs to all good women, and for which let ns 
be daily thankful. I tnow, dear ladies, you are 
angry at this statement. Bnt, oven at the risk 
of displeasing yon, we must tell the truth. You 
would wish to represent yourselves as equitable, 
logical, and strictly just. So, I dare say. Dr. 
Johnson would have liked Mrs. Tbrale to Say 
Ho him, " Sir, your manners are graceful ; your 
person elegant, cleanly, and eminently pleasing; 
your appetite small (especially foe lea), and your 
dancing equal to the Violetla's;" which, you 
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perceive, is merely ironical. Women equitable, 
logical, and strictlj just I Mercy upon ns! If 
chey were, popolalion ■wotdd cease, the world 
would be a, howling wilderness. Well, ia a word, 
this Little Sister petted and coaxed Philip Fir- 
min in such an absurd way that every one re- 
marked it — those who had no friends, no sweets 
hearts, no mothers, no daughters, no wives, and 
those who were petted, and coaxed, and spoiled 
at home themsol'cs ; as I trust, dearly beloved, 

Now, again, let us admit that Philip's fether 
had reason to be angry with the boy, aJid deplore 
liis son's taste for low company ; but excuse the 
vonng man, on the other hand, somewhat for Ms 
fierce revolt and proftmnd distaste at much in Ms 
home circle which annoyed him. ' ' By Heav- 
en]" (he would roar out, pulling his hair and 
whiskers, and vrith many fierce ejaculations, ac- 
cording to hia wont) ' ' the solemnity of thoee 
humbugs sidiens me so, that I should like to 
cvown the old bishop willi the soup tureen, and 
bos Baron Bumpsher'a eaca with tlie saddle of 
mutton. At my aunt's the himibug is just the 
same. It's batter done, perhaps ; but oh, Pen- 
dennis I if yon could but know the pangs which 
tore into my heart. Sir, the vulture which gnaw- 
ed at this confounded liver, when I aaw women 
— women who ought to be pore — women who 
ought to be like angels — women who ought to 
know no art but that of coaxing our griefs away 
and soothing onr sorrows— fawning, and crin 
ing, and scheming ; cold to this person, hum! 
to that, flattering to the rich, and indifierent 
the humble in station. I tell you I have se 
all this, Mrs. PendennisI I won't menti 
names, but I have met with those who have 
made me old before my time — a hundred years 
old 1 The nest of life is passed from mo" (hi 
Mr. Phil would gulp a bumper from the nean 
decanter at hand). "But if I like what your 
linsband is pleased to call low society, il 
cause I have seen the other. I have dangled 
about at fine parties, and danced at fashionable 
bails. I have seen mothers bring their virgin 
daughters up to battered old rakes, and ready 
sacrifice their innocence for fortune or a litl 
The atmosphere of those polite drawing-roor 
i-dtles me. I can't bow tlie knee to the horrible 
iild Mammon. I walk about in the crowds 
I finely ns if I \ras in a wilderness; and don't 1 
j;in t*> breathe freely until I get some honest 
liacco to clear the air. As for your husband" 
(meaning the writer of this memoir), "he can 
not help himself; he is a worldling, of the earth, 
eatlhy. If a duke were to ask him to dinner to- 
morrow, the parasite owns that he would go. 
Allow me my friends, my freedom, my rough 
companions, in thwr wort-day clothes. I don' 
hear such lies and flatteries come fVom behim 
pipes as used to pass ^m above white chokers 
when I was in the world." And he would 
at his cravat as though the mere thought of the 
world's couyentionality well-nigh strangled him. 
This, to be sure, was in a late stage of his ca. 
reer, but I take up the biography here and there, 
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character. At this time — he 

try just now, and besides, if he s 

staring him in the face, I 

Id not know it— Mr. Pliilip, 

as obstinate as a mule, and i 

He had ^childish 



a I may of my friend's 



confident he 
some things, 
others as weak 
ibility ft 



what was tender, helpless, pretty, or pathetic; 

I mighty scorn of imposture, wherever he 
found it. He bad many good purposes, which 

often very vacillating, and were but seldom 

performed. He liad a vast number of evil hah. 

i, whereof, yon know, idleness is said to be the 

ot. Many of these evil propensities he coaxed 

and cuddled with much care; and though he 

d out peccavi most frankly when charged 
with his sins, this criminal would fall to pec- 
cation very soon after promising amendment. 
What he liked he would tave. What he dis- 
ked iie conld with the greatest difficulty bo 
lund to do. He liked good dinners, good wine, 
good horses, good clothes, and late hours; and 
1 these comforts of life {or any others which 
he fancied, or which were within his means) be 
indulged himself with perfect freedom. He 
hated hypocrisy on his own part, and hypocrites 
in general. He said every thing that came into 
Ms mind about things and people ; and of course 
was often wrong and often prejudiced, and often 
occasioned howls of indignation or malignant 
whispers of hatred by his free speaking. He 
believed every thing that was said to him until 
his informant had misled him once or twice, 
after which he would believe notMng. And here 
you will see that his impetuous credulity was as 
absurd as the subecqnent obstinacy of his unbe- 
lief. My dear young friend, the profitable way 
in life is the middle way. Don't quite believe 
any body, for he map mislead you ; neither dis- 
believe him, for that is uncomplimentary to your 
friend. Black is not so Tery black ; and as for 
white, boa Diet! in onr climate what paint will 
remain white long? If Philip was self-indnlg- 
ent, I suppose other people are self-indiJgent 
likewise ; and besides, you know, your fiiultless 
heroes have ever so long gone out of fashion. 
To be young, to be good-looking, to be healthy, 
to be hungry three times a day, to have plenty 
of money, a great alacrity of sleeping, and no- 
thing to do — all these, I dare say, are very dan- 
gerous temptations to a man ; but I think I 
know some who wonld like to undergo the dan- 
gers of the trial. Suppose there be holidays, ia 
there not work time too? Suppose to-day is 
feast-day, may not tears and repentance come 
to-morrow ? Such times are in store for Master 
Phil, and so please to let him have rest and com- 
fort for a chapter or two. 
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of song at night p 

morning, of a, pillow — lonely 
true, but with few Oarea fi 
plenteous pocket-money, of ease for to-day and 
little heed for to-morrow, was often remembered 
by Philip in aftor-daya. Mr. Phil's views of life 
were not very exalted, were they ? The fruits of 
this world, which he devoured with such gusto, 
I must own, were of the common kitchen-garden 
sovt ; and (he lazy rogue's ambition went no 
farther than to stroll along the sunshiny wall, 
oat his fill, and then repose comfortably in the 
arbor under the arched vine. Why did Phil's 
mother's parents leave her thirty thousand 
pounds? I dare say soma misguided people 
would be glad to do as much for their sons ; bat, 
if I have ten, I am determined they shall either 
hare a hundred thousand apiece, or else bare 
bread and cheese. ' ' Man was made to labor, 
and to be lazy," Phil would affirm, with hja 
usual energy of expression. " When the Indian 
warrior goes on the hunting-path he is sober, act- 
ive, indomitable. No dangers flight him, and 
no labors tire. He endures the cold of the win- 
ter ; he couches on the forest leaves ; he subsists 
on frugal roots or the casual spoil of his bow. 
When he retnrns to his village he gorges t^ re- 
pletion ; he sleeps, perliaps, to excess. When 
the game is devoured, and the fire-water ex- 
hausted, again he sallies forth into the wilder- 
ness ; be ontclimbs the possum and he throt- 
tles the bear. I am the Indian: and this 
haunt is my wigwam I Barbara, my squaw, 
bring me oysters; bring me a jug of the froth- 
ing black-beet of the pale-fiices, or I will hang 
np thy scalp on my tent-pole." And old Bar- 



a, he good old attendant of this Haunt of 
d s, wonid say, "Law, Mr. Philip, how 
d go on, to be sure ! " Where is the Haunt 
and where are the merry men all who 
h assembled ? The sign is down ; the song 
IS t ; the sand is swept from the floor ; the 
p pe re broken, and the ashes are scatlfired. 
A little more gossip about his merry days, 
d have done. He, Philip, was called to 
h in due course, end at his call-supper ho 

assem led a dozen of his elderly and youthful 
ds The chambejs in Parchment Buildings 
re given up to him for this day. Mr. Vail 
1 tliink, was away attending a sleeplc- 
as but Mr. Cassidy was with ns, and several 
Ph ip's acqoaintances of school, college, and 
h w Id. There was Philip's fether, and Phil- 
n cle Twysden, and I, Phil'srevered andre- 
leeta le school senior, and others of Our ancient 
m ry. There was Burroughs, the second 
er of his year, great in metaphysics, 
with the knife and fork. There was 
btackpole, Eblana's favorite child — the glutton 
earning, the master of many languages, 
wh uttered and blushed when he spoke his 
a There was Pinkerton, who albeit an ig- 
rara s at the university, was already winning 
pro gioua triumphs at the Parliamentary bar, 
d esting in Consols to the admiration of all 
temporaries. There was Bosebury tlie 
be ul, the May-fair pet and delight of Al- 
mack's, the cards on whose mantle-piece made 
all men open the eyes of wonder, and some of 
us dart the scowl of envy. There was my Lord 
Aacoi, Lord Eghara's noble son. There was 
Tom Dale, who, having carried on his universi- 
ty career too splendidly, had come to grief in 
the midst of it, and was now meekly earning his 
bread in the reporter's golleiy, alongside of Cas- 
sidy. There was Machride, who, having thrown 
up bis fellowship and marned his consin, was 
now doing a brave battle with poverty, and mak- 
ing literature feed him until kw should rewanl 
him more splendidly. There was Haythom, the 
conntiy gentleman, who ever remembered his 
old college chums, and kept the memory of that 
friendship np by constant reminders of phensanta 
and game in the season. There were Kaby and 
Maynard from the Guards' Club (Maynard sleeps 
now under Crimean snows), who preferred 
arms to the toga; bnt carried into their milita- 
ry life the love of their old books, Che affection 
of their old friends. Most of these must be mute 
personages in onr little drama. Could any chron- 
icler remember the talk of all of them? 

Several of the guests present were members 
of the Inn of Court (the Upper Temple), which 
had conferred on Philip the degree of Barrisler- 
at-Law. He had dined in his wig and gown 
(Blackmore's wig and gown) in the inn hall that 
day, in company with other members of his inn ; 
and, dinner over, wo ai^joumed to Phil's cham- 
ber? in Parchment Buildings, where a dessert 
was served, to which Mr. Firmin's friends were 
convoked. 

The wines came from Dr. Firmin's cellar. 
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His sen-anta were in atleiidanco to wait upon 
the corapan\ Father and s )n both loved splen- 
did hospitalitits and as far as creature com- 
forts went, Philips feast was richly provided. 
" A supper, I love a supper, of all things ! And 
in order that I mi^Jit enioy yonre, I only took 
a single mntton-cliop for dinner!" cried Mr. 
Twysden, as he greeted Philip. Indeed, we 
found him, as we arrived from Hall, already in 
the chambers, and eating the young barristei's 
dessert. "He's been hero over ho long," says 
Mr. Brice, who officiated as bntler, "pe^ng 
away at the olives and macaroons. Shouldn't 
wonder if he has pocketed some." There was 
small respect on the part of Brice for Mr. Twye- 
don, whom the worthy butler frankly pronounced 
to bo a stingy 'nmbug. Meanwhile, Talbot be- 
lieved that the old man respected him, and al- 
ivays conversed with Brice, and treated him with 
a cheerful cordiality. 

The outer Philistines quickly arrived, and but 
that the wine and men were older, one might 
liave jancied one's self at a college wine-party. 
Mr. Twysden talked for the whole company. 
He was radiant. He felt himself in high spir- 
its. He did the honors of Philip's table. In. 
deed, no man was more hospimble with other 
folks' wine. Philip himself was silent and 
uns. I asked him if the awfol ceremony which 
lie had just undergone was weighing on his mind ? 
He was looking rather anxiously toward the 
door; and, knowing somewhat of the state of 
utfairs at home, I thought that probably he and 
his father had had one of the disputes which of 
late days had become so frequent between ihcm. 
The company were nearly all assembled, and 
busy with their talk, and drinking the doctor't 
c.iceilent claret, when Brice enteiing announced 
Dr. Firmin and Mr. TufWn Hunt. 

"Hang Mr. Tufton Hunt!" Philip was going 
to say; bat ho started up, went forward to his 
father, and greeted him very respeclfiUly. He 
then gave a how to the gentleman inti'oduced as 
Ml-. Hunt, and they found phtces at the table, 
[ho doctor taking his with bis usual handsome 

The conversation, which had been pretty brisk 
until Dr. Pirmin came, droo[>ed a little after ' 
appearance. " We had an awful row two days 
"go," Philip whispered to me. "We shook 
Imnds and are reconciled, as you see. 1 
-'lay long. He will be sent for in half an hour 
')!■ so. He will say he has been sent for by a 
Liuchefls, and go and have tea at the club." 

Dr. Firmin bowed, and emiled sadly at me, as 
riiilip was speaking, I dSR say I blushed some- 
what, and felt as if the doctor knew what his son 
"■as saying to me. He presently engaged in 
conversation with Lord Ascot ; be hoped his 
good father was well ? 

"You keep him so, doctor. Yon don't give 
a follow a chance," says the young lord. 

"Pass the battle, yon young men! Hey! 
We intend to see you all ont!" cries Talbot 
Twysden, on pleasure bent and of the frngal 



says the st 
; "Ind righ 
Ha, Firmin ! I think I know the lap 1 " and h 
smacked his lips over the claret. "Ifs yonr 
twenty-live, and no mistake," 

"The red-nosed individual seems a connois- 
seur," whispered Eosebury at my side. 

The stranger's nose, indeed, was somewhat 
rosy. And to this I may add that his clothes 
were black, his face pale, and not well shorn, 
bis while neckcbth dingy, and his eyes blood- 
He looks as if he had gone'to bed in his 
clothes, and camos a plentiful flue about his 
person. Who is your father's esteemed friend ?" 
continues the wag, in an under voice. 

"Yon heard his name, Eosebury," says the 
young barrister, gloomil;^, 

"I ehonld snggest that your father is in dif- 
iicnlties, and attended by an officer of the sherill 
of London, or perhaps subject to mental aberra- 
tion, and placed under the control of a keeper." 
"Leavemealone, do!" groaned Philip. And 
here Twysden, who was longing for an opportu- 
nity to make a- speech, bounced up from his 
chair, and stopped the facetious barrister's fur- 
ther remarks by his own eloquence. His dis- 
course was in praise of Philip, the new-made 
barrister. " What ! if no one else will give that 
toast your nncle will, and many a heart-felt 
blessing go with you too, my boy!" cried the 
little man. He was prodigal of benedictions. 
He dashed aside the tear-drop of emotion. He 
spoke with perfect fluency, and for a consider- 
able period. He I'ealiy made a good speech, and 
was greet/!d with deserved cheers when at lengtli 
he sat down. 

Phil stammered a few words in reply to his 
unulc's voluble compliments ; and then Lord As. 
cot, a young nobleman of much faroiliai' humor, 
proposed Phil's fiither, hie health, and song. 
The physician made a neat speech fivm behind 
his ruiBed shirt. He was agitated by the tender 
feelings of a paternal heart, he said, glancing 
benignly at Phil, who was cracking filberts. To 
!eo his son happy; to see-bim surrounded by 
inch friends ; to know him embarked this day 
n a profession which gave the greatest scope for 
alcnts, the noblest reward for industry, n-as a 
proud and happy moment to him. Dr. Firmin, 
What had the poet observed? "Ingeauas drdi- 
wejideliter artes" [hear, hear 1] '•emoUit Mores" 
■yes, "einollit mores." He drank a bumper to 
the young barrister (he waved his ring, with a 
thimblefnl of wine in his glass). He pledged 
young friends whom he saw assemble)! to 
!r his son on his onward path. He thanked 
them with a father's heart! He passed his em- 
erald ring across his eyes for a moment, and 
lifted them to the ceiling, from which qnarter he 
requested a blessing on his boy. As thoagh 
spirits (of whom, perhaps, you have read in the 
columns of this Magazine) approved of his invo- 
tion, immense thumps came from above, along 
Ih the plaudits which saluted the doctor's 
speech from the gentlemen sound the table. But 
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tlia u|)pic thnmp9 were deiisoiy, and camo from 
Mr. Bafiere, of the tftrd floor, who eboss this 
method of mocking our harmless little fesCivides. 

I think these cheers from the &cetioiis ButT- 
ers, though meant in sconi of our party, served 
to enliven it and malie us laugh. Spil« of all 
the talking, we were dull ; and 1 could not but 
allow the force of my neighbor's remark, that we 
were sate upon and smothered hy the old men. 
One or two of the younger gentlemen chafed at 
the license for tobacco-smoking not bdng yet ac- 
corded. But Philip interdicted this amusement 
as yet. 

" Don't," he said ; " ray father don't like it. 
He has to see patients to-night ; and they can't 
bear the smell of tobacco by their bedsides. " 

The impatient youths waited with their cigar- 
cases by their sides. They longed for the with- 
dra^l'a^ of the obstacle to their happiness, 

" He won't go, I tell you. He'll ho sent fhr," 
growled Philip to me. 

The doctor was engaged in conversation to the 
right and left of him, and seemed not to think 
of a move. But, sure enough, at a few minutes 
afier ten o'clock. Dr. Firmin's footman entered 
lUe room with a note, which Pirmin opened and. 
load, as Philip looked at me, with a grim hu- 
mor in his face. I think Phil's father knew that 
we knew he was acting. However, he went 
through the comedy quite gravely. 

"A physician's time is not his own," he 
BMd, shaking his handsome, melancholy head. 
"Good-by, my dear lord! Pray remember me 
at home! Good-nighi, Philip, my boy, and 
good-speed to yon in your career 1 Pray, pray 

And he is gone, waving the fair hand and the 
broad-brimmed hat, with the beautiful white 
lining. Phil conducted him to the door, and 
heaved a sigh as it closed upon his father — a 
Eigh of relief, I think, that he was gone. 

" Bsit Governor. What's the Latin for Gov- 
ernorf " says Lord Ascot, who possessed much 
native humor, but not very profound scholarship. 
"A most venerable old parent, Firmin. Tbat 
hat and appearance would command any sum 
of money." 

"Excuse me," lisps Rosebury, "but why 
didn't he take iiis elderly friend with him — the 
dilapidated clerical gentleman who is drinking 
claret so freely ? And also, why did he not re- 
move yonr avuncular orator? Mr. Twysden, 
your interesting young neophyte has provided us 
with an excellent specimen of the cheerful prod- 
uce of the Gascon grape." 

" Well, then, now the old gentleman is gone, 
let ns pass the bottle and make a night of it. 
Hey, my lord?" cries Twysden. "Philip, your 
claret is good 1 I say, do you remember 
Chitteao Mai^ux I had, which Winton liked 
so? It must be good if he prdsed it, I cai 
yoo. I imported it myself, and gave hin 
address of the Bordeaux merchant ; and he said 
he liad seldom tasted any like it. Those 
his very words. I must got you fellows to i 



Sdme day ! What day ? Name it, gener- 
Amphitryon I " cries Rosebury. 
' Some day at seven o'clock. With a plain, 
quiet dinner — a clear soap, a bit of fish, a couple 
~ little enh^es, and a nice little roast. That's 
my kind of dinner. And we'll taste that claret, 
young men. It is not a heavy wine. It is not 
first-class wine. I don't mean even to say it 
a dear wine, but it has a bouquet and a pure- 
ss. What, yon i«i(? smoke, you fellows?" 
" We wiU do it, Mr. Twysden. Better do as 
s rest of us do. Try one of these. " 
The little man accepts the proftbred cigar 
from the young nobleman's bos, lights it, hems 
and hawks, and lapses into silence. 

■' I thought that would do for him," murmurs 
facetious Aacot. "It is strong enough to 
blow his old head o^ and I wish it would. That 
cigar," he continues, "was given to my father 
by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who had it out 
of the Queen of Spain's own box. She smokes 
good deal, but naturally likes 'em mild. I can 
give you a stronger one." 

Jh no. I dare say this is very fine. Thank 
you !" says poor TalboL 

"Leave him alone, can't you?" says Philip. 
Don't make a fool of him before the young 
men. Ascot." 

lilip still looked very dismal in the midst 
of the festivity. He was thinking of his differ- 
ces with his absent parent. 
We might all have iwen easily consoled, if 
the doctor had taken away with him the elderly 
companion whom he had introduced to' Phil's 
feast. He could not have been very welcome 
to onr host, for Phil scowled at his guest, and 
whispered, " Hang Hunt !" to his neighbor. 

" Hang Hunt"— the Reverend Tufton Hunt 
was his name — was in nowise disconcerted by the 
coolness of his reception. He drank his wine 
veiy freely; addressed himself to his neighbors 
affably; and called ont a loud " Hear, hear ! " lo 
Twysden, when that gentleman announced his 
intention of making a night of it. As Mr. 
Hunt wanned with wine he spoke to the table. 
He talked a great deal about the Hingwood fam- 
ily, had been very intimate at Wingate, in old 
days, as he told Mr. Twysden, and an intimate 
friend of poor Cinqbars, Lord Ringwood's only 
son. Now, the memory of the late Lord Cinq- 
bars was not an agreeable recollection to the 
relatives of the house of Ringwood. He was in 
life a dissipated and disreputable young lord. 
His name was seldom mentioned in his family ; 
never by his father, with whom he had had many 
quarrels, 

"You know I introduced Cinqbars to your fa- 
ther, Philip ?" calls out the dingy clergyman. 

"I have heard you mention the fact," says 
Philip. 

" They met at a wine in my rooms in Corpus. 
Bmmmell Pirmin we used lo call your father in 
those days. He was the greatest buck In the 
nniversity— -always a dressy man, kept hunters, 
gave the best dinners in Cambridge. We were 
a wild set. There was Cinqbars, Brand Firmin, 
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Bevvl, Toplfldy, about a dozen of us, almost no- 
blemen or fellow-pommonera — fellows who all 
kept their horses and had their private servants." 

This speech waa addressed to the company, 
who jet did not seem much edified by tlie col- 
lege recollection? of the dingy elderly man. 

"Almost all Trinity men, Sir! We dined 
with each other week, about. Many of them had 
their tandems. Desperate fellow across coun- 
try your father was. And — bat we won't tell 
tales out of school, hey?" 

" No ; please don't, Sir," said Philip, clench- 
ing his fista and biting his lips. The shabby, 
ill-bred, swfl^eringman was eatingPhilip's salt; 
Phil's lordly ideas of hospitality did not allow 
him to quarrel with the guest under bis tent. 

" When be went ont in medicine wo were all 
of us astonished. Why, Sir, Brand Krmin, at 
one time, was the greatfist swell in the universi- 
ty," continued Mr. Hunt, " and such q plackj 
fellow ! So was poor Cinqbars, though be bad 
no stamina. He, I, and Firmin fought for ' 
ty minutes before Caius's Gale with about twenty 
bargemen, and yon should have seen your fathei 
hit out I I was a handy one in those days, loo, 
with my fingers. We learned the noble art of 
self-defense in my time, young gentlemen ! Wc 
Hsed to have Glover, the boxer, down from Lon- 
don, who gave ns lessons. Cinqbars waa a pret- 
ty sparrer — but no stamina. Biandy killed him. 
Sir — brandy killed him ! Why, this ' 
your governor's winel He and I have been 
drinking it to-ni^t in Parr Street, and talkinj 
over old times." 

" I am glad. Sir, you found the wine to your 
taste," says Philip, gravely. 

"I did, Philip, my boy! And when your 



father said he waa corning to your wine, I said 
Td come too." 

"I wish somebody would fling him 
window," grcaned Philip. 

" A most potent, grave, and reverend s 
whispered Rosebuir to me. "T read billiards, 
Boulogne, gambling-houses in his noble 11 
menls. Has he long adorned your fiimily circle, 
Firmin ?" 

"I found him at home about a month ago, 
my fkther's ante-room, in the same clothes, wiih 
a pair of mangy mustaches on his face ; and 
has been at our house every day since." 

"Ediajype de TovtoB," says Bosebuiy, bland- 
ly, looking fon'ard the stranger. " Cei' 
Homme par/ailement distingji^ You 
right. Sir. I was speaking of you ; and asking 
our friend Philip where it was I had the honor 
of meeting you abroad last year ? This ei 
By," he gently added, "will disarm tigers.' 

" I was abroad, Sir, last year," said the other, 
nodding his head. 

"Three to one he was in Bonlogne jail, or 
perhaps officiating chaplain at a gambling-house. 
Stop, I have it ! Baden Baden, Sir?" 

"I was there, safe enongh," says the clergy- 
man. "It is a very pretty place; but the air 
of the Aprig kills you. Ila 1 ha ! Tonr father 
used to shako his elbow when ho was a young- 



er too, Phiiip! I can't help calling you Phil- 
. I've known your father these thirty years, 
^e were college chums, yon know." 
"Ah! what would I f^ve," sighs Koaehuiy, 
if that venerahle being would but address mo 
by my Christian name! PhiKp, do something 
make your parly go. The old gentlemen are 
throttling it ? Sing something, somebody I or 
Ti our melancholy in wine. You ex- 
pressed jour approbation of this claret, Sir, and 
' a previous acquaintance with it ?" 
drunk two dozen of it in the last month," 
says Mr. Hunt, with a grin, 

"Two dozen and four. Sir," remarks Mr. 
Brice, putting a fresh bottle on the table. 

Well said, Brice 1 I make the Firmin Arms 
my head-quarters \ and honor the landlord with 
good (leal of my company," remarks Mr. 
Hunt. 

The Firmin Arms are honored by having 
snch supporters! "says Phil, glaring, and with a 
heaving chest. At each moment he was grow- 
ing more and more angry with that parson. 

irtain stage of conviviality Phil was 
fond of talking of his pedigree ; and, though a 
professor of very liberal opinions, was not a little 
proud of some of his ancestors. 

jmo,laay! Sink theheraldiy!" cries 
Lord Ascot. 

am very sorry 1 I would do any thing to 
you, but I can't help being a gentleman 1" 
growls Pliilip. 

"Oh, I say! If you intend lo come King 
Kchard HI, over us—" breaks out my lord. 

"Ascot! your nnceslors were sweeping count- 
ers when mine stood by King Bichard in that 
righteous fight 1" shouts Philip. 

That monarch had conferred lands npon the 
Eingwood family. Richard HI. was Philip's 
battle-borse ; when he trotted it after dinner he 
was splendid in his chivalry. 

" Oh. I say 1 If you are to saddle White Sur- 
rey, fight Bosworth Field, and murder the kids 
in the Tower!" continues Lord Ascot. 

"Serve the little brutes right!" roars Phil. 
" They were no.more heirs of the blood royal of 
England than — " 

" I dare say ! Only Pd rather have a song 
now the oM boy is gone. I say, you fellows, 
chant something, do now! Bar all this row 
about Bosworth Field and Kichard tho Third 1 
Always does it when he's beer on board — always 
does it, give you my h 
nobleman to his neighbor, 
"I am a fool! I am 
smacking his forehead, 
when the wrongs of my race i-ill inlervone. It's 
not your fiiult, Mr. WhatiJ'ye-call-'em, that you 
alluded to my arms in a derisive manner. I 
bear you no malice ! Nay, I ask your pardon ! 
Nay! I pledge you in this claret, which is good, 
though it's my governor's. In onr house every 
thing isn't, hum — Bosh ! it's twenty-five clare^ 
Sirl Ascot's father Rave him a pipe of it for 
saving a life which might be better spent; and 
I believe the apothecary would have pulled yon 



ar I " whispers the young 
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tlirougl), Ascot, just as well us my governor. 
But the nine's good I Good ! Brice, some more 
claret I A song ! Who spoke of a, song ! War- 
ble us somothing, Tom Dale I A song, a soag. 

Whereupon the exquisite ditty oT ' ' Moonlight 
on the Tilea" was given by Tom Dale with all 
his ftccnstomed humor. Then politeness de- 
manded that our host should sing one of his 
songE, and as I hare heard him pertbrm it many 
limes I hate the privilege of here reprinting it : 
premising that the tune and chorus were taken 
from a German song-ioolt, which used to delight 
us melodious youth in by-gone ilays. Philii 
cordingly lifted up his great voice and sang : 
DOCTOR LUTHER. 
"For the Bools' attflcatlon 
Of Chla d«ceDt fvugregatioDT 
Worthy pcnpleE by yoiir gnrUt, 

I nill sing a hoty cMnl. 
It the ditly emind bnl oddly, 



He la a fool his w 


ate life hmg. 


Hd by eiiBlom palriarehid. 
Loved to see Uie besktr apiirfcfe, 

T.3ted by the wife he loved, 
By the Idndly Upa he loved. 



Duly were adopted by ns. 



: liB holy BB John Kiici:r, 
roTiouii« him heterrriox, 



He 1 



I fool 



The reader's humble servant was older than 
most of tie party aBsembled at this symposium, 
which may have talten place some score of years 
back ; but as I listened to the noise, the fresh 
laughter, the songs remembered out of. old uni- 
versity days, the talk and cant phrases of the old 
school of which most of us had tteen^disciptesj 
deaf me; Ifelt quite yQlmg,again,'and;when'cer- 
[aiil knocks - came it* lh&,d<tor,aboilt^ midnight-, 
enjoyed qtiite a refi'eshing pang of anxious in- 
terest for a moment, deeming the proctors were 
rapping, having heard our shouts in the court 
below. The late comer, however, was only a 
tavern-waiter, bearing a anpper-tray; and we 
iTere free to speechify, shout, quarrel, and be as 
young as we liked, with nobmly to find fault, 
escept, perchance, the Iwncher belmv, who, I 
dare say, was kept awake with our noise. 

■When that sapper airived, poor Talbot Twrs- 



den, who had come so far to enjoy it, was not in 
a state to partake of it. Lord Ascot's cigar had 
proved too much for him; and the worthy gen- 
tleman had been lying on a sof^ in a neighboi-. 
ing room, for some time past in a state of hope- 
less collapse. He had told us, while yet capable 
of speech, what a love and regard he had for 
Philip; but between him and Philip's father 
there was bat little love. They had had that 
worst and most irremediable of quarrels, a differ- 
ence about two-pence half-penny in the division 
of the property of their late father-in-law. Fir- 
min still thought Twysden a shabby carmndgeon ; 
and Twysden considered Firmin an nnprincipled 
man. When Mrs. Firmin was alive the two 
poor sisters had bad to regulate their affections 
by the marital orders, and to be warm, cool, 
moderate, freezing, according to iheir husbands' 
state for the time being. I wonder are there 
many real reconciliations? Dear Tomkins and 
I are reconciled, I know. We have met and 
dined at Jones's. And ah ! how fond we are of 
each other ! Oh, very 1 So with Firmin and 
Twysden. Theymet and shook hands with per- 
fect animosity. So did Twysden junior and 
Firmin junior. Young Twysden was the elder, 
and thrashed and bullied Phil as a boy, nncil the 
latter arose and pitched his cousin down stairs. 
Mentally, they were always kicking each other 
down stairs. Well, poor Talbot could not par- 
lake of the anppor when it came, and lay in a 
piteous state on the neighboring sofa of the ab- 
sent Mr. Van John. 

Who would go homo with him, where his wife 
must be anxious about him ? I agreed to con- 
voy him, and the parson said he was going oui' 
way, and would accompany us. We supported 
this senior through the Temple, and pat him on 
the front seat of a cab. The cigar had disgrace- 
fully overcomei him ; and any lecturer on the 
evils op smdcijig might have pointed his moml 
on the.helpless/persou of this wretched gentle- 

. The evening's feasting had only imparted ani- . 
mation lo Mr. Hunt, and occasioned an agreea- 
ble abandon in bis talk. I had seen the man be- 
fore in Dr. Mrmin's hoase, and own that his so- . 
ciety was almost as odious to me as to the doe- 
tor's son Philip. On. all subjects and persons 
Phil waa accustomed, to spe^ his mind out a 
great deal too openly ; and Mr. Hunt had been 
object of special dislike to him ever since he 
had known Hunt.:, I.trfed to make the best of 
natter.; Pewimenl, of . kindly feeling and 
station are without a .dependent or two. 
Men start together in the race of life ; and Jack , 
and Tom falls by his side, liie success- 
lan anccora and reaches a friendly hand to 
the nnfortonate competitor. Remembrance of 
early times gives the latter a sort of right to call 
his luckier comrade; and a man finds him- 
r pitying, then enduring, then embracing n 
companion for whom, in old days, perhaps, ho 
' had had any regard or esteem. A pros- 
perous man onght to have followers : if he has 
he has a hard heart. 
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Tills iJiilosophizing was all Torj well. Ii 
gpoi for a man not k> desert the friends of bis 
bovhood. But to lire with such a, cad as that — 
with that creature, low, servile, swaggering, be- 
sotted — "How could his father, who had fit 
tastes, and loved grand company, put up wit 
such a fellow?" asked Phil. "I don't ino 
when the man is the more odious, when he 
familiar or when he is respectful ; when he 
paving compliments to mj father's guests in Parr 
Street, or telling hideous old stale stories, i 
did at my call-supper." 

The wine of which Mr. Hunt freely partook 
on that occasion made liim, as I have said, < 
municalive. "Not a bad fellow, onr host," he 
remarked, on his part, when wo came away to- 
gether, " Buinplions, good-looking, speaks his 
mind, hates me, and I don't care. He mui 
well-to-do in the world, Master Philip." 

I said I hoped and thought so. 

"Brummell Firmin must make four or 
thousand a year. He was a wild fellow ii 
time, I can tell yon — in the days of the wild 
Prince and Poyns-— Stuck at nothing, spent ' 
own money, mined himself, foil on his legs 
somehow, and married a fortune. Some of 
have not been so lucky. I had nobody to p: _ 
fflj debts. I missed my fellowship by idling and 
dissipating with those confounded hats and silv€ 
laced gowns. I liked good company in those 
days — always did when I could get it. U yon 
were to write my adventures now, you would 
have to tell some queer stories. I've been every 
where ; I've seen high and low — 'specially lov 
I've tried sohoolmastering, bear-leading, now; 
[lapering, America, West Indies. I've been i 
every city in Europe. I haven't been as lucky 
as Brummoll Firmin. He rolls in his coach, ' 
does, and I wait in my highlows. Guineas drop 
into his palm every day, and sre nncommonly 
scarce in mine, I can tell you ; and poor old 
Tufton Hunt is not much better off at tifty odd 
than he was when he was an undergradnate at 
eighteen. How do you do, old gentleman ? Air 
do you good 7 Here we are at Beaunash Street ; 
hope you've got the key, and missis won't se» 
you." A largo bntlor, too well-bred to express 
astonishment at any event which ooonrred out 
of doors, opened Mr. Twysden'e and let in that 
lamentable gentleman. He was very pale and 
solemn. He gasped Out a few words, intimating 
his int^mtion to fix a day to ask ns to corae and 
dine soon, and taste that wine that Winton liked 
so. He waved an nnsteady hand to ns. If 
Mrs. Twysden was on the stairs to see the con- 
dition of her lord, I hope she took possession of 
the candle. Hunt grumbled as we came out: 
"He might have offered us some refreshment 
after bringing him all that way home. It's only 
half past one. There's no good in going to bed 
so soon as that. Let ns go and have a drink 
somewhere. I know a very good crib close by. 
No, you won't? I say" (here he burst into a 
laugh which startled the sleeping street), "I 
know what you've been thinking all the time in 
the cab. Tou are a 8^vell— jon are, too! You 



have been thinking, '3'his dreary old parson 
will try and borrow money from me.' But I 
won't, my boy. I've got a banker. Look here ! 
Fee, faw, fnm. You understand. I can get 
the sovereigns out of my medical swell in 01.1 
Parr Street. I prescribe blooding for him — I 
drew him to-night. He is a very kind fellow, 
Brnmmoll Firmin is. He can't deny such a 
dear old friend anything. Bless himl" And 
as he turned away to some midnight haunt of 
his own, he tossed up his hand in the air. I 
heard him laughing through the silent street, 
and policeman X, tramping on bis beat, turned 
round and suspiciously eyed him. 

Then I thought of Dr. Finnin's dark, melan- 
choly faco and eyes. Was a henevolonl remem- 
brance of old times the bond of union between 
those men ? All my house had long been asleep 
when I opened and gently closed my house door. 
By the twinkling niglit^lamp I could dimly see 
child and mother softly breathing. Oh, blessed 
tbov on whose pillow no remorse sits ! Happy 
you who have escaped temptation ! 

I may have been encouraged in my suspicions 
of the dingj- clergyman by Philip's own surmises 
regarding him, which were expressed with the 
speaker's asaai candor. "The fellow calls for 
what be likes at the Firmin Arms," said poor 
Phil ; " and when my father's bigwigs assemble 
I hope iJie reverend gentleman dines with thorn. 
I should like to see him hobnobbing with old 
Bumpsher, or slapping the bishop ou the back. 
He lives in Sligo Street, ronnd the corner, so as 
to be close to onr house and yet preserve his own 
elegant independence, i^therwise, I wonder ho 
has not installed bimsof in Old Parr Street, 
where my poor mother's bedroom is vacant. 
The doctor does not care to use that room. I 
remember now how silent they wore when to- 
gether, and how terrified she always seemed be- 
fore him. What has he done ? I know of on(. 
aflair in his early life. Does this Hunt know 
of any more? They have been accomplices in 
some conspiracy. Sir ; I dare say with that young 
Cinqbars of whom Hunt is forever bragging-^the 
worthy son of the worthy Eingwood. I say, 
does wickedness run in the blood ? My grand- 
fatheiB, I have heard, were honest men. Per- 
haps thoj wore only not found out; and the 
fkmily taint will show in me some day. There 
are times when I feel the devil so strong within 
me that I think some day he must have the 
maslery. Tm not quite bad yet ; but I tremble 
lest I should go. Suppose I were to drown, and 
go down? It's not a jolly thing, Pendennis, to 
have such a father as mine. Don't humbug me 
with your charitable palliations and soothing 
surmises. You put me in mind of the world 
then, by Jove, you do I I laugh, and I drink, 
and I make merry, and sing, and smoke endless 
tobacco; and I fell yon, I always teel as if a lit- 
tle sword was dangling over my skull which will 
fall some day and split it. Old Parr Street is 
mined. Sir — mined! And some morning wo 
shall be blown into blazes — into blazes, txir; 
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mark my words ! That's why I'm bo cai 
and Eo idle, for which you fellows are always 
batheriag anil scolding me. There's no u 
settling down until the explosion is orer, 
Jon see ? Tncedo per ignes aupposilos, and, by 
George! Sir, I feel my boot, soles already sc 
ing. Poor thing! poor mother" (he apostro- 
phized his mother's picture, which hung ii 
room where we were talking), " were you e 
of the secret, and was it the knowledge of that 
which made your poor eyes always look so fright- 
ened? She was always fond of you, Pen. Do 
you remember how pretty and graceful she used 
to look as she lay on her sofa up stairs, or smiled 
out of her carriage as she kissed her hand to us 
boys? I say, what if a woman marries, and is 
coaxed and wheedled by a soft tongue, and runs 
off, and afterward Suds her hiisband has a cloven 
foot ?" 

"Ah, Philip!" 

" What is to be the lot of the son of such a 
man? Ismyhoof cloTen, too?" Itwasonthe 
stove, as he talked, extended in American fash- 
ion. " Suppose there's no escape for me, and I 
inherit my doom, as another man docs gont or 
consumption ? Knowing this fete, what is the 
use, then, of doing any thing in particnlar ? I 
tell yon, Sir, the whole edifice of onr present life 
will crumble in and smash," (Here he Hings 
his pipe to the ground with an awful shatter.) 
"And until the catastrophe comes, what on 
earth is the use of setting to work, as you call 
it? You might as well have told a fellow at 
Potnpeli to select a profession the day before the 
ornption. " 

"If yon know that "ViBsnvius is going to burst 
over Pompeii,"! said, sfJTQewhat alarmed, "why 
not go to Naples, or farther, if you will ?" 

"Were there not men in the sentry-boxes at 
the city gates," asked Philip, "who might have 
ran, and jet remaned to be burned there ? Sup- 
pose, aft^ all, the doom isn't hanging over us, 
and tte fear of it is only a nervons terror of 
mine? Suppose it comes, and I survire it? 
The risk of the game gives a zest to it, old boy. 
Besides, there is Honor ; and some One Else is 
in the case, from whom a man covld not part in 
an hom' of danger." And here he blushed a 
line red, heaved a great sigh, and emptied a 
bumper of claret. 



CH/VPTEE Vlir. 



Gentle readers will not, I trust, think the 
worse of their most obedient, humble Servant 
for the confession that I talked to my wife, on 
ray return home, regarding Philip and his af- 
lairs. When I choose to be frank, I hope no 
man can be more open than myself ; when I have 
a mind to be quiet, no fish can be more mute. 
I have kept secrets so ineffably that 1 have ut- 
terly forgotten them until my memory was re- 
freshed by people who also knew them. Bat 




whit was tip u e ot hidmg tl la in tron the 
being to whom I open all, oi almost all — say all 
exceptijig just one or two — of the closets of this 
heart? So I say to her, "My love, it is as I 
suspected. Philip and his cousin Agnes are 
caiTjing on togetiicr." 

"Is Agnes the pale one, or the neri/ pale 
one ?" asks the joy of my existence. 

"No, the elder is Blanche. They are both 
older than Mr. Firmin : but Blanche is the elder 
of the two." 

" Well, I am not saying any thing malicious, 
or contrary to the fact, am I, Sir 7" 

"No. Only I know by her looks, when an- 
other lady's name is mentioned, whether my wife 
likes her or not. And I am hound to say, though 
this statement may meet with a denial, that her 
countenance does not vonchsafe smiles at the 
mention of all ladies' names. 

" You don't go to the house ? Ton and Mrs. 
Twysiien have calleil on each other, and there 
the matter has slopped? Oh, I know I It is 
because poor Talbot brags so about his wine, 
and gives such abominable stufT, that you have 
such an unchristian feeling for him ! " 

"That is tie reason, I dare say," says the 

' ' No. It is no such thing. Though you do 
know sherry from port, I believe upon my con- 
science you do not avoid the Twysdens because 
they ^ve bad wine. Many others sin in that 
way, and you forgive them. You like your fel- 
low-creatures better than wine^sotno fellow- 
creatures — «nd you dislike some fellow-creatures 
worse than medicine. Yon swallow them. Mad- 
am. You say nothing, but your looks are dread- 
ful. You make wiy faces : and when you have 
taken them you want a piece of sweetmeat to 
take the taste out of your mouth." 

The lady, thus wittily addressed, shrugs her 
lovely shoulders. My wife exasperates me in 
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many things; in getting np at insane hours to 
go to early church, for instance; in looliing at 
me in a particular way at dinner, when I am 
about to eat one of those entries which Dr. Good- 
enough declares disagree with roe ; in nothing 
more than in that obstinate silence which she 
persists in maintaining somotimes when I am 
llbusing people whom I do not like, whom she 
does not like, and who abuse rae. This rotieence 
makes mo wild. What confidence can there be 
between a man and his wife if ho can't say to 
her, "Confound So-and-So, I hate himi" or, 
"What a prig What -d'- you -call -em is!" or, 
"What a bloated aristocrat Thingamy has be- 
come since he got his place I " or what you will, 

"No," I continue, "I know why you hate 
the Twjsdens, Mrs. Pendennia. Tou hate them 
because they move in s world which you can 
only occasionally visit. Yon envy them because 
they are hand in glove with the great : because 
they possess an easy grace, and a frank and 
noble elegance with which common country peo- 
ple and apothecaries' sons are not endowed." 

" My dear Arthur, I do think you axe ashamed 
of b^ng an apothecary's son. You talk abotit 
it so often," says the lady. Which was all very 
well : bui yon see she was not answering my 
marks about the Twjsdens. 

"You are right, my dear," I say then. ' 
ought not to be censorious, being myself no mi 
Tirtuoua than my neighbor." 

"I know people abuse yon, Arthtir; but I 
think you are a very good sort of man," says thi 
lady, over her little tea-tray. 

"And so are the Twysdens very good peopli 
— very nice, artless, unselfish, simple, generous 
well-bred people. Mr. Twysden is all heart 
Twysden's conversational powers are remarkable 
and pleasing; andPhilip it eminently ftirtunal* 
in getting one of those charming girls for a wife. " 

" I've no patience with them," cries my wife, 
losing that quality to my great satisfaction ; for 
then I knew I had found the crack in Madam 
Pendennis's armor of steel, and had si 
in a vulnerable little place. 

"No patience with them? Qtiiet, lady-like 
young women I" I cry. 

" Ah !" sighs my wife, " what have 
to give Philip in return for—" 

"lu return for his thirty thousand? They 
will have ten thonsand pounds apiece when theit 
mother dies." 

" Oh ! I wouldn't have our boy marry a wo- 
man lite one of those, not if she had a miUion. 
I wouldn't, my child and ray blessing !" (This 
is addressed lo a little darling who happens tc 
be eating sweet cakes, in a high chair, off the 
little table hy his mother's side, and who, though 
be certainly used to cry a good deal at the pe- 
riod, shall he a mute personage in this history.) 

"You are alluding to Blanche's little affair 

"No, I am not, Sir!" 

" How do you know which one I meant, then? 
—Or that notoriouB disappointment of Agnes, 
when Lord Farintosh became a widower? If 



wouldn't, she couldn't, yon know, my dear. 
And I am sure she tried her best ; at least every 
body said so." 

■ ' " t have no patience with the way in 
which yon people of the world treat the most 
sacred of subjects — the most sacred, Sir. Do 
yon hear me ? la a woman's love to be pledged, 
and withdrawn every day? Is her fiiith and 
purity only to be a matter of barter, and rank, 
rad social consideration ? I am sorry, because 
I don't wish to see Philip, who is good, and 
honest, and generous, and true as yet — honever 
great his faults may be— because I don't wish to 
given up to^ — Oh! it's shocking, shock- 
ing!" 

Given up to what ? to any thing dreadful in 
this world, or the next? Don't imagine that 
Philip's relations thought they were doing Phil 
any harm hy condescending to marry him, or 
themselves any injury. A doctor's son, indeed ! 
Why, the Twysdens were fei better placed in 
the world than their kinsmen of Old Parr Street; 
and went to better houses. The year's levt!e 
and drawing-room would have been incomplete 
without Mr. and Mrs. Twysden. There might 
be families with higher titles, more wealth, high- 
er positions ; but the world did not contain more 
respectable folks than the Twysdens : of this ev- 
ery one of the family was convinced, from Tal- 
bot himself down to his heir. If somebody or 
some Body of savans would write the history of 
the harm that has been done in the world by 
people who believe themselves to be virtuous, 
what a queer, edifying book it would be, and 
how poor oppressed rogues might look up 1 Who 
burns the Protestants ?— the virtuous Catholics, 
to be sure. Who roasts the Catholics ?— the 
virtuous Reformers. Who thinks I am a dan- 
gerous character, and avoids me at the cluli ?^ 
the virtuous Squaretoes. Who scorns? who per- 
secutes? who doesn't forgive ? — the virtuous Mrs. 
Grundy. She remembers her neighbor's pecca- 
dilloes to the third and fourth generation ; and 
if she finds a certain man fallen in her path, 
gathers up her affrighted garments with a shriek, 
for fear the muddy, bleeding wretch should con- 
taminate her, and passes on. 

I do not seek to create even surprises in this 
modest history, or condescend to keep candid 
readers in suspense about many matters which 
might possibly interest them. For instance, the 
matter of love has iniereated novel-readera for 
hundreds of years past, and doubtless will con- 
tinue so to interest them. Almost all young 
people read love books and histories with eager- 
ness, as oldsters refid books of medicine, and 
whatever it is — heart complaint, gent, liver, 
palsy— cty, "Exactly so, precisely my easel" 
Phil's first love aflair, to which we are now com- 
ing, was a false start. I own it at once. And 
in this commencement of his career I believe 
be was not more or less fortunate than many 
and many a man and woman in this world. 
Suppose the course of true love always, did run 
smooth, and every body married his or her first 
love. Ah! what would marriage be? 
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A gonerona young fellow comes to market 
with a heart ready to leap out of his waisttoat, 
furever thumping and throbbing, and so wild 
that he eiiii't have any rest till he haa disposed 
of it. What wonder if he falls upon a wily mer- 
chant in Vanity Fair, and barters his all ftir a 
stale banble not worth sixpence? Phil chose 
to fall ill love with his coasin ; and I warn you 
that nothing will come of tliat passion, except 
■the influence which it bad upon the yonng man's 



character. Though my wife did not love the 
Twjsdens, she loves sentiment, she loves love 
afFairs— all women do. Poor Phii used to bore 
we after dinner with endless rhodomontades 
aboai his passion and his charmer ; bat my wife 
was never tired of listening. "You are a self- 
ish, heartless, blase man of the world, you are," 
he would say. "Tour own immense and un.de. 
served good fortune in the matrimonial lottery 
haa rendered yon. hard, cold, erass, indiflereut. 
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Yon hsTs hecn asleep, Sir, twico to-night, while 
I was talking. I will go np and tell Madam 
every thing. She has a heart." And present- 
ly, engaged with my book or my aftcr-ilinner 
doze, I would hcuir PMi striding and creaking 
overhead, and plunging eneigetic pokers in the 
drawing-room fire. 

Thirty thousand pounds to begin with; athird 
part of that sura coming to the lady from her 
mother; ali the doctor's savings and property; 
— hero eertainly was enough in possession and 
oxpoetation to satisfy many young couples ; and 
as Phil is twenty-two, and Agnes (must I own 
it?) twenty-five, and as she has consented to 
listen to the wajm outpourings of the eloquent 
and passionatfi youth, and exchange for his fresh, 
new-minted, golden sovereign heart, that used 
little threepenny-piece, her own — why should 
they not marry at once, and so let us have an 
end of them and this history ? They have plen- 
ty of money to pay the parson and the post- 
chaise ; they may drive off to the country, and 
live on their means, and load an existence so 
d m tora ha p Ph m y 
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counts with him yet? C-esI louche. A femily 
of high position and principle must look to have 
the money matters in perfect order, before they 
consign a darling accustomed to every luxury 
to the gnardianship of a confessedly wild and 
eccentric, though generous and amiable, young 
man. Beades — ah ! besides — besides ! 

"It's horrible, Arthur] It's cruel, Ar- 
thur! It's a shame tojujgea woman, or Chris- 
tian people so I Oh, my loves 1 my blessings I 
would I sell youf" saya this young mother, 
clutcliing a little belaoed, hefurbelowed being to 
her heart, inikntine, squalling, with blue shonl- 
der-ribbons, a mottled little arm that has just 
been vaccinated, and the sweetest red shoes. 
"Would I sell JOB?" says mamma. Little 
Arty, I say, squalls ; and little Nelly loolts up 
from her bricks with a wondering, whimpering 
expression. 

Well, I am ashamed to say what the "be- 
sides" is; but the fact is that yonngWooIcomb, 
of the Life Guards Green, who lias inherited 
immense West India property, and, we will say, 
jttst a tea-spoonful of that dark blood which 
makes a man natnraJly partial 10 blonde bean- 
ties, has cast his opal eyes very warmly npon 
the golden-haired Agnes of late ; has danced 
with her not b little ; and when Mrs. Twysden's 



barouche appears by llie Serpentine, you may 
not unfreqnently see a pair of the neatest little 
yellow kid gloves Just playing with the reins, a 
pair of the prettiest little boots just tonching the 
sthrup, a magnificent horse dancing, and l^ttnp- 
ping, and tossing, and performing the most 
graceful caracoles and gambadoes, and on the 
magnificent horse a neat little man with a blaz- 
ing red flower in his bosom, and glancing opnl 
eyes, and a dark complexion, and hair so veri/ 
black and curly, that I really almost think in 
some of the Southern States of America he 
would be likely to meet with rudeness in a rail- 
But in England we know better. In England 
Grenvillo Woolcomh is a man and a brother. 
Half of AiTowroot Island, they say, belongs to 
him; besides Mangrove Hall, in Hertfordshire ; 
over so much property in other counties j and 
that fine house in Berkeley Square. He is 
called the Black Prince behind the scenes of 
many theatres: ladies nod at him from those 
broughams which, you understand, need not be 
particnlarized. The idea of his immense riches 
is confii'med by the known feet that he is a stingy 
black Prince, and most averse to parting with 
his money except for Ms own adornment or 
amusement. When he receives at his country 
househis entertainments are, however, splendid. 
He has been flattered, followed, caressed all 
his life, and allowed by a fond mother to have 
his own way ; and as this has never led Mm to 
learning, it must be owned that his literary ac- 
quirements are small, and his writing defective. 
But in the management of his pecuniary affairs 
he is very keen and clever. His horses cost him 
less than any yonng man's in England who is bo 
well mounted. No dealer has ever been known 
to get tho better of him; and, though he is cer- 
tainly close about money, when his wishes have 
very keenly prompted him no Eum has been 
known to stand in his way. 

Witness the purchase of the — But never 
mind scandal. Let bj-gones be by-gones. A 
young doctor's son, with a thousand a year for a 
fortune, may be considered a catch in some cir- 
cles, but not, uoKB conceve!, in the upper regions 
of society. And dear woman— dear, angelic, 
highly-accomplished, respectable woman — does 
she not know how to pardon many failings in 
our sex ? Ago ? pshaw ! She will crown my 
barooldpollwith therosesof her yonthl Com- 
plexion f What contrast is sweater and more 
touching than Desdemona's golden ringlets on 
swart Othello's shoulder ? A past Kfe of selfish- 
ness and bad company ? Come out from among 
the swine, my prodigal, and 1 will purify theel 
This is what is called cynicism, you know- 
Then I suppose my wife is a cynic, who clutch- 
es her children to her pure heart, and prays 
gracious Heaven to guard them from selfish- 
ness, from worldlinesa, from heartlessnoss, from 
wicked greed. 
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Mine is a modest muse, and ae the period of 
the stoxy arrives when a description of lovo-mali- 
ing is justly due, my Mnemosyne turns away 
from the young couple, drops a, Httle curtain over 
the embrasure where thty are whispering, heaves 
a sigh from her elderly bosom, and lays a. finger 
on her lip. Ah, Mnemosyne dear I we will not 
be spies on the young people. We will not scold 
them. We won't talk about their doings much. 
When we were young, we too, perhaps, wore 
taken in under Love's tent ; we have eaten of 
his salt, and partaken of hia bitter, his delioions 
liread. Kow we are padding the hoof lonely in 
the wilderness we will not abuse our host, will 
we ? We will couch under the stars, and think 
fondly of old times, and to-morrow resume the 
staff and the journey. 

And jet, if a novelist may chronicle any pas- 
sion — its flames, its raptures, its whisper?, its 
assignations, its sonnets, its quarrels, sulks, 
reconciliations, and so on — the history of such a 
love as this first of Phil's may be excusable in 
print, because I don't believe it was a real love 
at all, only a little brief delusion of the senses, 
from which I give you warning that our hero 
will recover before many chaplera are over. 
What I my brave boy, shall we pve your heart 
away for good and all, for better or for worse, 
till death do you part? What! my Corydon 
and sighing swain, shall we irrevocably bestow 



you npou Phyllis, who, all the time yon are pip. 
ing and paying court to her, has Melibteus in 
the cupboard, and ready to be produced should 
he prove to be a more eligible shepherd than 
t'other? I am not such a savage toward my 
readers or hero as to make them undergo the 
misery of such a, marriage. 

Philip was very little of a elub or society man. 
He seldom or ever entered the Megatherium, jr 
when there stared and scowled round him savage- 
ly, and laughed strangely at the ways of the in- 
habitants. He made but a clumsy figure in the 
worid, though in person handsome, active, and 
proper enough i but he would forever put his 
great foot through the World's flounced skirts, 
and she would stare, and cry out, and hats him. 
He was the last man who was aware of the 
Wooleomb flirtation, when hundreds of people, 
I dare say, were simpering over it. 

** Who is that little man who comes to your 
house, and whom I sometimes see in the park, 
aunt— that little man with the very white gloves 
and the very tawny complexion ?" asks Philip. 

"That is Mr. Wooleomb, j)f the Life Guards 
Green," aunt remembers. 

"An officer, is he?" says Philip, turning 
ronnd to the girls. "I should have thought he 
woultt have done better for the turban and cym- 
bals." And he laughs, and thitks he has said a 
very clever thing. Oh, those good things about 
people and against people ! Never, my dear 
young friend, say them to any body — not to a 
stranger, for he will go away and l«ll ; not to 
the misti'ess of your affections, for yon may quar- 
rel with her, and then she will tell ; not to your 
son, for the artless child will return to his school- 
fellows and say,. " Papa says Mr. Blenkinsop is 
a muff," My child, or what not, praise every 
body: smile on every body : and every body will 
smile on yon, in return, a sham smile, and hold 
you out a sham hand ; and, in a word, esteem 
you as you deserve. No. I think you and I 
will take the nps and the downs, the roughs and 
the smooths of this daily existence and conversa- 
tion. We will praise those whom we like, 
though nobody repeat our kind sayings; and say 
our say about those whom we dishke, though we 
are pretty sure our words will be carried by tale- 
bearers, and increased, and multiplied, and re- 
membered long aft«r we have forgotten them. 
We drop a little stone— a little stone that is 
swallowed up, and disappears, but the whole 
pond is set In commotion, and ripples in contin- 
nally-widening circles long after the original lit- 
tle stone has popped_ down and is out of sight. 
Don't your speeches of ten years ago — maimed, 
distorted, bloated, it may bo out of all recogni- 

II — come strangely back to their author ? 

Phil, five minutes after lie had made the joke, 

entirely forgot his saying about the Black 

ince and the cymbals, that, when Captain 
Wooleomb scowled at him with his fiercest eyes, 
young Firmin thought that this was the natural 
expression of the captain's swarthy countenance, 
and gave himself no further trouble regarding it. 
By George! Sir," s^d Phil aftsrward, speak- 
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iiig of this oificur, " I remarked tlmt ho grinned, 
and chattered, and showud his teeth; and re- 
membering it was the natui'e of such baboons to 
chatter and grin, hB.d no idea that this chim- 
panzee was more angry with me than with any 
other gentleman. Yoasee, Pen, I am a white- 
skinned man, I am pronounced even red-whis- 
kered by the ill-natured. It is not the prettiest 
tblor. Bnt I had no idea that I was t* have a 
Mulatto for a rival. I am not so rich, certain- 
ly, bnt I have enough. I can read and spell 
correctly, and write with tolerable fluency. 1 
could not, jou know, cotdd I, reasonably sap- 
]xise that I need fear competition, and that tlio 
blacky horse wonld beat the bay one? Shall I 
tell you what she used to say to me? There 
is no kissing and telling, mind you. No, by 
George 1 Virtue and prudence were forever on 
her lips ! She warbled little sermons to me ; 
hinted gently that I should see to safe invests 
menls of my property, and that no man, not 
eren a father, should be the solo and uncon- 
trolled guardian of it. She asked me. Sir, scores 
and scores of little sweot, timid, innocent ques- 
tions about the doctor's property, and how much 
did I think it was, and how had he laid it out f 
What virtuous parents that angel had! How 
tliey brought hM up, and educated her dear blue 
eves to the main chance ! She knows the price 
of housekeeping, and the value of railway shares; 
slie invests capital for herself in this world and 
the next. She mayn't do right always, bnt 
wrong? O fie, never! I say. Pen, ao unde- 
veloped angel with wings folded under her dress, 
not perhaps your mighty, snow-white, flashing 
pinions that spread out and soar np to the liigh- 
est Gtais, but a pair of good, serviceable, drab, 
dove-colored wings, that will support her gently 
and equably just over otir heads, and help to 
drop her softly when she condescends upon ns. 
When I think. Sir, that I might have been mar- 
ried to a genteel angel, and am ain^e still — oh! 
it's despair, it's deapiur!" 

But Philip s little story f disapp t d h pes 
and bootless [mssiou most bo told t ro less 
acrimnmons and unfair than th g tl m w Id 
uSL, naturally of a sangui w g"en g t Ik, 
prrne to exa^erate his ow di ppo ti, 

ind call ont, roar— I dare y wear — f h ti 
om was trodden upon, as I dly a som m a 
who may have a leg taken off. 

This I can vouch for Miss Twysden, Mrs. 
Twysden, and all the rest of the family — that if 
they, what yoa call, jilted Philip, they did so 
without the slightest hesitation or notion that 
they were doing a dirty action. Their actions 
never ivere dirty or mean ; they were necessary, 
I tell you, and calmly proper. They ate eheese- 
l)arings with graceful silence ; they cribbed from 
board-wages ; they turned hungry servants 
of doors ; they remitted no chance in their i 
favor ; they slept gracefully under scanty eo 
lets ; they lighted ni^ard fires ; they locked the 
caddy with the closet lock, and served the tea- 
pot Willi the smallest and least freiiuent spoon. 
Bnt you don't suppose they thought they were 



, or that they did wrong? Ah! it is ad- 

>le to think of many, many, ever so many 
respectable families of jour acquaintance and 

, my dear friend, and how they meet to- 
gether and humbug each other! "My dear, I 
have cribbed half an inch of plush out of James's 
small-clothes." "My love, I have saved a half- 

yout of Mary's beer. Isn't it time to dress 
for the duchess's; and don't yoa think John might 
wear that iivery of Thomas's, who only had it a 
year, and died of the small-pox? It's a little 
tight for him to be sure, but," etc. What is 
this? I profess to be an impardal chronicler 
of poor Phil's fortunes, misfortunes, friendships, 
nd what-nots, and am getting almost as angry 
fith these Twysdens as Philip evei- was himself. 
Well, I am not mortally angry with poor 
Traviata tramping the pavement, with the gas- 
lamp Haring on her poor painted smile, else my 
indignant virtue and squeamish modesty would 
never walk Piccadilly ot get the air. But Lais, 
quite moral, and very neatly, primly, and straitly 
laced — Phryne, not the least disheveled, but with 
a fixature for her h^r, and the best stays, fas- 
tened by mamma — your High Chnreh or Evan- 
gelical Aspasia, the model of all proprieties, and 
owner of all virpn purity blooms, ready to sell 
her cheek to the oldest old fogy who has money 
and a title — these are the Unfortunates, my dear 
brother and sister sinners, whom I should like 
to see repentant and specially trounced first. 
Why, some of these are put into reformatories in 
Grosvenor Square. They wear a prison dress of 
diamonds and Chautillj lace. Their parents cry, 
and thank Heaven as they sell them ; and aii 
sorts of revered bishops, clergy, relations, dowa- 
gers, sign the book, and ratify the ceremony. 
Come I let us call a midnight meeting of those 
who have been sold in marriage, I say ; and what 
a respectable, what a genteel, what a fashionable, 



what a brilliant, what a 



imposing, 



what a mul- 



titudinous assembly we will have ; and where's 
the room in all Babylon big enongh to hold 
them? 

Look into that grave, solemn, dingy, some- 
what naked, hut elegant drawing-room, in Beau- 
nash Street, and with a little fenciful opera-glass 
yon may see a pretty little group or two engaged 
at different periods of the day. It is afler lunch, 
and before Rotten Row ride time (this story, you 
know, relates to a period ever so remote, and 
long before folks thought of riding in the park in 
the forenoon). After Innch, and before Rotten 
Row time, saunters into the drawing-room a feir- 
hairod young fellow with large feet and chest, 
careless of gloves, with auburn whiskers blowing 
over a loose collar, and — must I confess it ? — a 
most undeniable odor of cigars about his person. 
He breaks out regarding the debate of Uie pre- 
vioas night, or the pamphlet of yesterday, or the 
poem of the day previous, or the scandal of the 
week before, or npon the street-sweeper at the 
comer, or the Italian and monkey before the 
park — upon whatever, in a word, moves his mind 
for the moment. If Philip has had a bad din- 
ner yesterday (and happens to remember it), he 
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growls, grumbles, nay, I dare say, ues 
bLisphciinous language against the cook, against 
the waiters, against the steward, against the 
znittee, against the whole society of the club 
where he has been dining. If Philip hai 
organ girl with pretty eyes and a monkey in the 
tilreet, he has grinned and wondered over the 
monkey ; he has wagged his head, and sung all 
the organ's tunes; he has discovered that tl 
little girl is the most ravishing heau^ eyes evi 
looked on, and tbut her scotindrelly Savoyard 
father is most likely an Alpine miscreant who 
has bartered away his cliild to a peddler of the 
beggarly cheesy valleys, who has sold her 
friend gaijait la trtale des hwrdigardies, and baa 
ilisposed of her in England. If he has 
eoarse on the poem, pamphlet, magazine article 
— it is written by the greatest genius, or the great- 
est numskull, that the world now exhibits. He 
\vi:itel A man who makes Are rhyme with 
Mfltire ! This vale of tears and world which 
inhabit Aoea not contain sach an idiot. Or have 
yon seen Dobbins's poem f Agnes, mark my 
words for it — there is a genius in Dobbins which 
some day vrill show what I have alivays sarmised, 
what I have always imagined possible, what I 
have always felt to be more than probable, what, 
by George ! I fee! to be perfectly certain ; and any 
man is a hnmbiig who contradicts it, and a. malig- 
nant miscreant, and the world is full of fellows 
who will never give another man credit, and I 
swear that to recognize and feel merit in poetry, 
painting, music, rope-dancing, any thing, is the 
greatest delight and joy of my existence. I say 
— what was I saying? 

"Yoa were saying, Philip, that you love to 
recognize the merits of all men whom you see," 
says gentle Agnes, " and I believe you do." 

"Yes," cries Phil, tossing about the fair 
locks. " I think I do. Thank Heaven, I do. 
1 know fellows who can do many things better 
than I do — eveiy thing better than I do." 

"Oh, Philipl" sighs the lad}'. 

"But I don't hale 'em for it." 

' ' Yon never hated any one. Sir. Ton are 
too brave ! Can jou fancy Philip hating any 

Mamma is writing, " Mr. and Mrs. Talbot 
TwTSDiiN request the honor of Admiral and Mis. 
Davis Locker's company at dinner on Thurs- 
day the so-and-so." "Philip what?" says mam- 
ma, looking up from her card. " Philip hating 
any one! Philip eating any onel Philip! 
we have a little dinner on the 34th. We shall 
ask yonr father to dine. Wc must not have too 
many of iJie family. Come in afterward, please. " 

"Yes, aunt," says downright Phil, 'Til 
come, if you and the girls wish. You know tea 
is not my line ; and I don't caro abont dinners, 
except in my own way, and with — " 

"And with your own horrid set. Sir!" 

" Well," says Sultan Philip, flinging himself 
out on the sofa, and lording on the ottoman, 
"I like mine ease and mine inn." 

"Ah, Philip! you grow more selfish every 
day. I mean men do," sighed Agnes, 



You will suppose mamma leaves the room at 
this juncture. She has that confidence in dear 
Philip and the dear girls that she sometimes 
does leave the room when Agnes and Phil are 
together. She will leave Reuben, the eldest 
bom, with hor daughters ; bat nij poor dear lit- 
tle younger son of a Joseph, if you suppose she 
will leave the. room and yoa alone in it— my 
dear Joseph, yon may just jump down the weil 
at once I Mamma, I say, has left the room at 
last, bowing with a perfect sweetness and calm 
grace and gravity; and she has slipped down 
the stairs, scarce more noisy than the shadow 
that slants over the faded carpet— (oh '. the faded 
shadow, the feded sanshine !) — mamma is gone,' 
I say, to the lower regions, and with perfect good- 
breeding is torturing the butler on his bottle- 
rack^ — is squeezing the housekeeper in her jam- 
closet — is watehing the three cold cutlets shud- 
dering in the larder ijehind the wires— is blandly 
glancing at the kitchen-maid until the poor 
wench fancies the piece of bacon is discovered 
which she gave to the crossing-sweeper — and 
calmly penetrating John until he feels sure his 
heart is revealed to her, as it throbs 
within his worsted-laced waistcoat, and she 
knows about that pawning of master's old boots 
(beastly old high-lows!), and — and, in fiict, all 
I most intimate circtunstances of bis existence, 
wretched maid, who has been ironing collars, 
what not, gives her mistress a shuddering 
courtesy, and slinks away with her laces ; and 
meanwhile onr girl and boy are prattling in the 
drawing-room. 

About what ? About every thing on which 
Philip chooses to talk. There is nobody to con- 
tradict him bnt himself, and then his pretty hear- 
and declares he has not been so verv 
contradictory. He spouts his favorite poems, 
"Delightful! Do, Philip, read us someWa!- 
Scott! He is, as yon say, the most fresh, 
most manl^ the most kindly of poetic writ- 
— not of the first class, ceitainly; in fact, he 
written most dreadful bosh, as you call it so 
drolly; and so has Wordsworth, though he is 
of the greatest of men, and has reached 
atimes to the very great^^t height and snh- 
limiQ' of poetry ; bnt now you put it, I must con- 
often an old bore, and I certainly should 
have gone to sleep during the 'ExcursioP,' 
only yoa read it so nicely. You don't think the 
composers as good as the old ones, and love 
ama'a old-foshioned playing? Well, Philip, 
it is delightful, BO lady-like, so feminine!" Or, 
perhaps, Philip has just come from Hyde Park, 
and says, " As I passed by Apsley Honse I saw 
the Duko come Out, with his old blue frock and 
white trowsera and clear face. I have seen n 
picture of him in an old European Mai/aiine, 
which I think I like better than all — gives mc 
of the brightest men in the world. 
The brave eyes gleam at you out of the picture ; 
and there's a smile on the resolute lips which 
triumph. Agnes, Assaye must 



havel 



"Glorious, Philip!" says Agnes, who had 
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never hearj of Assaje lieibv 
bela, perhaps ; Salamia, Marathon, Agincourt, 
Blenheim, Busaoo — where dear grandpapa 
killed — Waterloo, Armageddon ; but Assaje ? 
Que voulez-vons ?" 

" Think of tliat ordinarily prudent man, and 
liow greatly he knew how to dare when occasii 
came I I ehould like to havo died after winnii 
such a game. He baa never done any thing 

"A game? I thought it was a battle just 
now," murmurs Agnes iu her mind; but ther 
may be some misunderstanding. "Ah, Philip,' 
she says, "I fear excitement is too much the 
life of all young men now. Whoa 
quiet and steady. Sir?" 

" And go to an office every day, like my uncle 
and cousin; and read the newspaper for three 
honra, and trot faaek and see you." 

"Well, Sirl that onght not to be anch very 
bad amnsement," says one of the ' 

" What a clumsy wretch I am ! My foot is 
always trampling on sometliing or somebody [" 
groans Phil. 






will t 



you 



a. Bruin !" says gentii 
I think, when very much agitated, 
ne up t« forty. Her 
ight pink. The heart 
ay white chest, which 
, may have throbbed 
ice with waltzing, bul 
ell beyond its natural 
ay have had throbs of 
occasioned by the mil- 
8 home ; or havo felt 
lulse of youthful pas- 
rt fiocks, and Master 
.school showed some 
ung pupil out of the 
id hopes, and blushes, 
iw ! They pass away 
iw thero are only pro- 
yoang heart? It is 
1 veiy loivest computa- 
tnt rise in wages and 
n can't last very long. 
Love? Attachment? Look at Frank May- 
thorn, with his venial blushes, his leafy whisk- 
ers, his sunshiny, laughing tace, and all the 
birds of spring caroling in his jolly voice; and 
old General Pinwood hobbling in on his cork 
leg, with his stars and orders, and leering round 
the room from under his painted eyebrows. Will 
my modest nymph go to Maythom, or to yonder 
learlng Satyr, who totters toward her in his 
white and rouge ? Nonsense. She gives her 
jfirland to the old man, to he sure. He is ten 
times as rich as the young one. And so they 
went on in Arcadia itself, realli/. Not in that 
namby-pamby ballet and idyll world, where they 
tripped up to each other in rhythm, and talked 
hexameters ; but in the real, downright, no- 
mistake country — Arcadia — where Titjrus, flut- 
ing to Amar3-llis in the shade, bad his pipe very 
soon pnt oat when Mclibceua (the great grasier) 



performed on his melodious, exquisite, irresistible 
cow-hom; and where Daphne's mother dressed 
her up with ribbons and drove her to market, 
and sold her, and swapped her, and bartered her 
like any other lamb in the fdr. This one has 
been trotted to the market so long now that she 
knows the way herself. Her baa has been heard 

She has nibbled out of countless hands ; frisked 
in many thousand dances ; come quite barmlesa 
away from goodness knows how many wolves. 
Ah! ye lambs and raddled innocents of oor 
Arcadia! Ah, old Ewe.' Is it of your lady- 
ship this fable is narrated ? I say it is as old as 
Cadmus, and man- and mutton- kind. 

So when Philip comes to Boaunash Street, 
Agnes listens to him most kindly, sweetly, gen- 
tly, and aiftctionately. Her pulse goes up very 
nearly half a beat when the echo of his horse's 
heels is heard in the quiet street. It undergoes 
a corresponding depression when Ihe daily grief 
of parting is encountered and overcome. Blanche 
and Agnes don't love each other very passionate- 
ly. If I may say as ranch regarding those two 
lambkins, they butt at each other— they quarrel 
with each other — but they have secret under- 
standings. During Phil's visits the ^rls remain 
together, you understand, or mamma is with the 
young people. Female friends may come in to 
call OB Mrs. Twysden, and the matrons whispet 
together, and glance at the cousins, and look 
knowing. "Poor orphan boy!" mamma says 
to a sister matron. "I am like a, mother to 
him since my dear sister died. His own home 
is so blank, and ours so merry, so a'fieetionatej 
There may bo intimacy, tender regard, the ut- 
confidence between cousins — there may ho 
e and even closer ties be(*een them — but 
you understand, dear Mrs. JIateham, no engage- 
between them. He is eager, hot-headed, 
impetuous, and imprudent, as we all know, 
it seen tbe world enough— 5s not snre 
of herself, poor dear child. Therefore, every cir- 
cumspectjon, everf caution, is necessary. There 
no engagement — no letters between 
them. My darling Agnes does not write to ask 
dinner without showing the note to me or 
her father. My dearest girls respect themselves. " 
"Of course, my dear Mrs. Twysden, they are 
admirable, both of them. Bless you, darlings! 
Agnea, you look radiant I Ah, Rosa, my child, 
I wish you had dear Blanche's complexion!" 
And isn't it monstrous keeping that poor 
hanging on until Mr. Woolcomb bas made 
up hia mind about coming forward?" says dear 
Mrs. Mateham to her Own daughter, as her 
Lgham-doot closes on the pair. "Here he 
es ! Hero is his cab ! Maria Twysden is 
of the smartest women in Eu^and— that 

How odd it is, mamma, that the beaa anwin 
and Captain Woolcomb are always calling, and 

sr call together!" remarks the ingenue. 

They might quarrel if they met. They say 
young Mr. Firmin is very quarrelsome and im- 
petuous I" says mamma. 
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" But liow aic tliey kept apart?" 

"Chance, my dear! mere chance!" sajs 
mftmma. And they agree lo say it is chance — 
and they agree to pretend to believe one another. 
And the girl and the mother know every thing 
about Woolcomb's property, every thing about 
Philip's property and expectations, every thing 
about nil the young men in London, and thoee 
coming on. And Mrs. Matcham's girl fished 
for Captain Woolcomb last year in Scotland, at 
Loch-ho<^y ; and sla1);ed him to Paris ; and 
they went down on their knees to Lady Banbury 
when they heard of the llicalrieals at the Cross ; 
and pursued that nian ahout until he is forced 
to say, " Confound mo ! liEng me ! it's too bad 
of that woman and her daughter ; it is now, I 
give yoa my honor it is 1 And atl the fellows 
chalf me! And she took a, house in Regent's 
Park, opposite our barracks, and asked for her 
daughter to leam to ride in our school — I'm 
blest if she didn't, Mrs. Twjsden ! and I thought 
my black maro would have kicked her off one 
day — I moan the danghter — but she etnck on 
like grim death; and the fellows call th m A rs 
Grim Death and her daughter, Ou geo 
called them so, and a doocid rum fell ind 
they chaff me about it, you know — eve so m y 
of the fellows do— and I'm not going be h d 
in that way by Mrs. Grim Death and h gh 

ttir ! No, not as I knows, if you please 

"You are a dreadful man, and you g h 
a dreadful name. Captain Woolcom 

"It wasn't me. It was the stirg n 
know. Miss Agnes ; a doocid funny nd wi y 
fellow, Nixon is — and sent a thing n 
J'anek, Nixon did. I heard him mak he nd 
die in Albany Barracks, and it riled F k 
I'miVe no idea how it tiled Foker, for h n 

"In it?" asks Agnes, with the gen in e. 
the candid blue eyes — the same eyes, exp ess n 
lips, that smile and sparkle at Philip. 

"Here it isl Capital! Took d wn 
Wrote it into my pocket-book at once as Nixon 
made it. ' All doctors like myjirst, that's clear!' 
Uoctor Firmin does that. Old Parr Street par- 
ty I Don't you see, Miss Agnes ? PitE ! Don't 

'Teel Oh, yott droll thingi" cries Agnes, 
smiling, radiant, very mneh puzzled. 

" ' My second,' " goes on the young officer — 
"'Ml/ second yicen vs Faker's beer!'" 

"'My lehole's the ehorteat Jwon(S in aJt the 
year!' Don't yoo see, Mrs. Twysden? Fee- 
Beewebt, imjn't Ttou SEE? Februaryl A 
doocid good one, isn't it now? and I wonder 
Panck never put it in. And upon my word, I 
used to spell it Feboary before, I did; and I 
dare say ever so many fellows do still. And I 
know the right way now, and all from that rid- 
dle which Nixon made." 

The ladies declare lie is a droll mun, and full 
(if fun. Ho rattles on, artlessly telling his little 
Mteries of sport, drink, adventure, in which the 
dusky little man himself is a prominent figui 
Not honey-mouthed Plato would ho listened 



more kindly by those three Indies. A bland, 
frank smile shines over Talbot Twjsden's noble 
f^ce as he comes in from his office and finds the 
Creole prattling. "What! jouhere, Woolcomh? 
Hay! Glad to see you!" And the gallant 
hand goes out and meets and grasps Woolcomb 's 
tiny kid glove. 

"He has been so amusing, papa! He has 
been making us die with laughing ! Tell papa 
that riddle you made, Captain Woolcomb?" 

"That riddle I made? That riddle Nixon, 
■geon, made. 'All doctors like my first, 



that' 






And da capo. And the family, as he ex- 
pounds this admirable rebus, gather round the 
young officer in a group, and the curtain drops. 

As in a theatre booth at a fair there are two 
or three performances in a daj-, so in Beaunash 
Street a little genteel comedy is plajed twice; 
at four o'clock witJi Mr. Firmin, at five o'clock 
with Mr. Woolcomb ; and for both young gen- 
tlemen same smiles, same eyes, same voice, same 
welcome. Ah, bravo! ah, encore! 




Pkom long residence in Bohemia, and fatal 
love of bachelor case and habits. Master Philip's 
pum tastes were so destroyed and his manners 
so perverted that, you will hardly believe it, he 
was actually indifferent to the pleasures of the 
refined home we have just been describing ; and 
when Agnes was away, sometimes even when 
she was at home, was quite relieved to get out 
of Beannash Street. He is hardly twenty yards 
from the door when out of his pocket there cornea 
a case; out of the ease there jumps ni 
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cigar, wbich is EcatWring fragrance around 
lie is marching brisUy nortliward to his nc 
liouse of call. The pace is even more Jively m 
tlian wlien he is hastening on what you call the 
irings of lore to Beaunash Street. At the house 
wliither he is now going he and the cigar are al- 
ways welcome. There is no need of mnnching 
orange chips, or chewing scented pills, or fling- 
ing your weed away half ft milo before yon reach 
Thomhaugh Street — the low, vulgar place 
promise you Phil may smoke at Brtuidon's, and 
find othera doing the same, lie may set tht 
house on fire if so minded, such a favorite is he 
there; and the Little Sister, with her kind, 
beaming smile, will be there to bid him welcome. 
How that woman loved Phil, and how he loved 
Iier, is quite a curiosity ; and both of them us 
to be twitted with this attachment by their m 
tual friends, and blush as they acknowledged 
Ever slnco the little nurso had saved his life 
a school-boy it was h la vie a la mart betwe 
them. Phil's father's chariot used to come 
Thomhaugh Street sometimes — at rare times 
and the doctor descend thence and have collo- 
quies with the Littia Sister, She attended a 
l)atient or two of his. She was certainly very 
much better ofi^in her money matters in these late 
years since she had known Dr. Firmin. Do you 
ihink she took money from him ? As a novehat 
who knows every thing about his people I am 
constrained to say Yes. She took enough to 
pay some little bills of her weak-minded old fa- 
ther, and send the bailiff's hand from his old 
collar. But no more. " I think you owe him 
as much as that," she said to the doctor. Bnt 
as for compliments between them — "Dr. Firmin, 
I would dio rather than be beholden to you for 
any thing," she said, with her little iimbs all in 
a tremor, and her eyes flashing anger. " How 
dare yon, Sir, after old days, be a coward and 
pay eompliments to me? I will tell yonr sou 
of yon, Sir ! " and the little woman looked as if 
slie coqM have stabbed the elderly libertine there 
fls he stood. And he shrugged his handsome 
shoulders ; blushed a littEe too, perhaps ; gave 
iier one of his darkling looks, and departed. 
She had believed him once. She had married 
him, as she fancied. He had tired of her ; for- 
saken her; left her— left her even without a 
name. She had not known bis for long years 
after her trust and his deceit. "No, Sir, I 
wouldn' 



lord's, I w 



uldo't. 



riage. You are beneath mo now, Mr. Brand 
Firmin \" she had said. 

How came she to love the boy so? Years 
back, in her own horrible extremity of misery, 
she could rememher a week or two of a brief, 
strange, exquisite happiness, which came to her 
in the midst of her degradation and desertion, 
and fur a few days a baby in her arms, with eyes 
like Philip's. It ivas taken from her after a few 
days — only sixteen days. Insanity came upon 
her, as her dead infant was carried away — in- 
sanity, and fever, and struggle — ah ! who knows 
how dreadful? She never does. There is a 
D 



gap in her life which she never can recall quite. 
Bnt George Brand Firmin, Esq., M,D., knows 
how very frequent are such cases of mania, and 
that women who don't speak about them often 
will cherish them for years after they appear to 
have passed away. "The Little Sister says quite 
gravely, sometimes, " They are allowed to come 
back. They do come back. Else what's the 
good of little cherubs bein' horn, and smilin', and 
happy, and beaatiful — «ay, for sixteen days, and 
then an end? I've talked about it to many 
ladies in grief simlar to mine was, and it com- 
forts them. And when I saw that child on his 
sick bed, and he lifted his eyes, / kneio Mm, I 
tell you, Mrs. Ridley. I don't speak about it ; 
but I knew him, Ma'ani ; my angel came back 
again. I know him by the eyes. Look at 'em. 
Did you ever see snch eyes ? Tliey look as if 
they had seen heaven. His father's don't." 
Mrs. Ridley believes this theoiy solemnly, and 
I think I know a lady, nearly connected with 
myself, who can't be got quite to disown it. 
And this secret opinion to women in grief and 
sorrow over their new-hom lost infants Mrs. 
Brandon persists in imparting. "/ know a 
ease," lie nnrse murmurs, " of a poor mother 
who lost her child at sixteen days old ; and sis- 
teen years after, on the very day, she saw him 
i^ain." 

Philip knows so far of the Little Sister's slory 
that he is the object of this delusion, and in- 
deed it very strangely and tenderly ftffieclB him. 
He remembers fitfully the illness through which 
the Little Sister tended him, the wild parox- 
ysms of his fever, bis head throbbing on her 
shoulders — cool tamarind drinks which she ap- 
plied to his lips — great gosty night shadows 
flickering through the bare school dormitory— 
the little fignro of the nurse gliding in and out 
of the dark. Uo mnst be aware of the recog- 
nition, which we know of, and which look place 
his bedside, though ho has never mentioned 
-not to his father, not to Caroline. But he 
ngs to the woman, and shrinks from the man. 
it instinctive love and antipathy ? The spe- 
d reason for his quarrel with his father tiie 
nior Firmin has never explicitly told mo then 
since. I have known sons muah more con- 
fidential, and who, when Iheir fathers tripped 
id stumbled, would bring their acquaintances 
jeer at the patriarch in his fall. 
One day, asPhilip enters Thorohaugh Street, 
Ld the Sister's little parlor there, fancy his as- 
tonishment on finding his father's dingy friend, 
the Rev. Tufton Hunt, at his ease by the fire- 
side. " Surprised to see me here, eh ?" says the 
^'"SS gentleman, with a sneer at Philip's lordly 
face of wonder and disgust. "Mrs. Brandon 
' I turn out to be very old friends." 
Yes, Sir, old acquaintances," says the Lit- 
lister, very gravely. 

The captain brooght me home from the 
club at the Byngs. Jolly feliows the Bynf;s. 
My service to you, Mr. Gann and Mrs, Bran- 
don." And the two persons addressed by thn 
gentleman, who is " taking some refresiiment," 
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as the pliraso Is, mate a bow, in acknowledg- 
ment of this salntation. 

"Yon should have been at Mr. Philip's cail- 
snpper, Captain Gann," the divine resumes. 
"That Bias a night I Tip-lop swells — noble- 
tnen — first-rate clareL That claret of your fa- 
ther's, Philip, is pret^ nearly drunk clown. And 
jour HOng was famons. Did jou ever hear him 
aing, Mrs. Brandon?" 

"Who do yon mean hy kimT" says Philip, 
who always boiled with rage before this man. 

Caroline divines the antipathy. She lays a 
little hand on Philip's arm. " Mr. Hunt has 
been having too much, I think," she savs. " I 
did know him ever so long ago, Philip !" 

"What does he mean by Him?" again says 
Philip, snorting at Tufton Hunt. 

" Hiro ?--Dr. Lather's Hymn ! 'Wein, Wei- 
ber, nnd Gesang,' to be sure !" cries the clergy- 
man, humming the tune. "I learned it in 
Germany myself — passed a good deal of time in 
Germany, Captain Gann — six months in a spe- 
cially shady place — Qwd Strasse, in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main — being peraecoted by sotioe wicked 
Jews there. And there was another poor En- 
glish ehap in the place, too, who used t« chirp 
that sotig behind the bars, and died there, and 
disappointed the Philistines. I've seen a deal 
of life, I have; and met with a precious deal of 
misfortnno ; and boroo it pretty stoutly, too, 
since yonr father and 1 were at college togeth- 
er, Philip. You don't do any thing in this 
way ? Not so early, eh ? It's good rnm, Gann, 
and no mistake,'' And again the chaplain 
drinks to the captain, who waves the dingy 
hand of hospitality toward his dark guest. 

Tor several months past Hunt had now been 
a resident in London, and a pretty constant vis- 
itor at Dr. Firmin's house. He came and went 
at his will. He made the place his house of 
call ; and in the doctor's trim, silent, orderly 
mansion, was perfectly free, talkative, dirty, and 
fiimiliar. Philip's loathing for the man in- 
creased till it reached a pitch of frantic hatred. 
Mr. Phil, theoretically a Radical, and almost a 
Kepublican (in apposition, perhaps, to his fa- 
ther, who of course held the highly-respectable 
line of politics)— Mr. Sansculotte Phil was per- 
sonally one of the most aristocratic and over- 
bearing of young gentlemen ; and had a con- 
tempt and hatred for mean people, for base peo- 
ple, for servile people, and especially for too 
familiar people, which was not a little amusing 
sometimes, which was provoking often, but which 
he never was at the least pains of disguising. 
His uncle and cousin Twysden, for example, he 
treated not half so cirilly as their footmen. 
Little Talbot humbled himself before Phil, and 
felt not always easy in his company. Yoang 
Twysden hated him, and did not disguise his 
Benliments at the club, or to their mutual ac- 
iioairitanee behind Phil's broad back, And Phil, 
tor his part, adopted toward his cousin a kick- 
me-down-Btairs manner, which I own mnst have 
been provoking to that gentleman, who was Phil's 
senior by three years, a clerk in a public office. 



a member of several good cluba, and altogether 
a genteel-member of society. Phil would often 
forget llingwood Firmin's presence, and pursue 
his own conversation entirely regardless of Ring- 
wood's observation. He teas very rndo, 1 own. 
Que !to«?ej-i>OHS ? We have all of us our little 
failings, and one of Philip's was an ignorant im- 
patieoco of bores, paryltcs, and pretendei^. 

So no wonder my young gentleman was not 
very fond of his falJier's friend, the dingy jail 
chaplain. I, who am the most tolerant man in 
the world, as all my fnends know, liked Hunt 
little better tlian Phil did. The man's presence 
made me uneasy. His dress, bis compl6:(ion, his 
teeth, his leer at women — Qae snis-je? — every 
thing was unpleasant about this Mr. Hunt, and 
his gayety and familiarity more specially disgust- 
ing than even his hostility. The wonder was 
that battle had not taken place between Philip 
and the jail clergyman, who, I suppose, was ac- 
customed to be disliked, and laughed with cyn- 
ical good-humor at the other's disgust. 

Hunt was a visitor of many tavern parlors ; 
and one day, strolling out of the "Admiral 
Byng," he saw his friend Dr. Firmin's well- 
known equipage stopping at a door in Thorn- 
haugh Street, out of which the doctor presently 
came. "Brandon" was on the door. Bran- 
don, Brandon! Hont remembered a dark trans- 
action of more than twenty years ago — of a wo- 
man deceived hy this Firmin, who then chose to 
go by the name of Brandon. He lives with her 
still, the old hypocrite, or he has gone back to 
her, thought the parson. Oh you old sinner! 
And the next time he called in Old Parr Street 
on his dear old college friend, Mr. Hunt was 
specially jocular, and frightfully unpleasant and 
familiar. 

"Saw your trap Tottenham Court Road wav." 
snys the si »ng i ar c n nodding to the 1 1 ys tian 

"Haie some patents there People are ill 
in Tottenham Court lload remarks the die 

"PaUda mors esq o pfde — hay doctoi ' 
What use J Flaccns t s ij w! en w e were un 
dergrads? 

"^tiojed., sighs the doctor, casting up his 
fine eyes lo the ceiling. 

" Sly old fox ! Not a word will he say about 
her!" thinks the clergyman. "Tes, yes, I re- 
member. And, by Jove! Gann was the name." 

Gann was also the name of that queer old 
matt who fireqnented the "Adtniral Byng," 
where the ale was so good — the old boy whom 
they called the CaptMn. Yes; it was clear 
now. That ugly business was patched up. The 
astute Hunt saw it all. The doctor still keptnp 
a connection with the — the party. And that is 
her old tiilher, sure enough. ' ' The old fox, the 
old fox I Pve earthed him, have I? This is a 
good game. I wanted a little something to do, 
and this will excite me," thinks the clergyman. 

I am desctibing what I never conid have seen 
or heard, and can guarantee only verisimilitnde, 
not truth, in my report of the private conversa- 
tion of these worthies. The end of scores and 
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scores of Hunt's conrersations with his friend 
was the same — an application for money. If it 
rained nhen Hunt parted from bis college chum, 
it was, " I eay, doctor, I shall epoil my new hat, 
and I am blest if 1 bare any money to take a 
cab. Thank you, old boy. Aa revoir." If 
the day was fine, it was, ' ' My old blacks show 
the white seams so that you must out of your 
charity rig me out with a new pair. Not your 
tailor. He is too expensire. Thank you- 
conple of sovereigns will do." And the doctor 
lakes two from the mantle-piece, and the divine 
retires, jingling the gold in his greasy pocket. 

The doctor is going after the few words about 
paliida mors, and his taken up that well-brush- 
id broad hat with that ever-fresh lining, which 
we all admire in him — "Oh, I say, !FirminI" 
breaks out the elergjman. "Before you go 



you r 






They've cleaned me out in Air Street. That 
r onfoiinded roulette! It's a madness with me." 

"Bj Gsoi^e I" cries the other, with a strong 
esecratioD, "you are too bad. Hunt. Every 
week of my life yon come to me for money. 
You hare had plenty. Go elsewhere. I won't 
give it you." 

"Tes you will, old hoy," says the other, 
looking at him a terrible look; "for — " 

"For what?" says the doctor, the veins of his 
tall forehead growing very full. 

"For old times' sake," says the clergyman. 
" There's seven of 'era on the table ill bits of pa- 
per — that'll do nicely." And ha sweeps the 
ffees with a dirtyhand into a dirty pouch. "Hal- 
loa I Swearin' and cursin' before a clergyman. 
Don't cut up rough, old fellowl Go and take 
the air. It'll cool yon." 

"I don't think I would like that follow to at- 
tend me, if I was sick," says Hunt, shulHing 
away, rolling the plunder in his (greasy hand. 
" I don't think I'd like to meet him by moon- 
light alone, in a very quiet lane. He's a de- 
termined chap. And his eyes mean iniijiing 
maleclio, his eyes do. Phew !" And he laughs, 
and makes a rude observation about Dr. i'irmin's 

That afternoon the gents who used the " Ad- 
miral Byng" remarked the reappearance of the 
irarty who looked in last evening, and who now 
stood glasses round, and made himself uncom- 
mon agreeable lo bo sure. Old Mr. Ridley says 
he is quite the gentleman. " Hevident have 
been in ibring parts a great deal, and speaks the 
languages. Probbly have 'ad misfortunes, which 
many 'av 'ad them. Drinks rum-and-water 
menjous. 'Ave scarce no heppytiie. Many get 
into this way from misfortunes. A plesn man, 
most well informed on almost every snbjeck. 
Think he's a clergyman. He and Mr. Gann 
have made quite a friendship together, he and 
Mr. Gann 'ave. Which they talked of Watloo, 
and Gann is very fond of that, Gann is, most 
certny." I imagine Ridley delivering these sen- 
tences, and alternate little volleys of smoke, as 
he sits behind his sober calumet and prattles in 
the tavern parlor. 



AfWr Dr. Firmin has careered through the 
wn, standing by sick-beds with his sweet sad 
smile, fondled and blessed by tender motheis 
who hail him as the saviour of their children, 
touching ladles' pulses with a hand as delicate 
as their own, patting little fresh cheeks with 
courtly kindness — little cheeks that owe their 
roses to his marvelous skill ; after he has sooth- 
ed and comforted my lad.v, shaken hands with 
my lord, looked in at the club, and exchanged 
courtly salutations with brother bigwigs, and 
n away in the handsome carriage with the 
noble horses — admired, respecting, respectful, 
saluted, saluting— so that every man says, "Ex- 
it man, Firrain. Escellent doctor, excel- 
man. Safe man. Sound man. Man of 
good family. Married a rich wife. Lncky man." 
so on. After the day's triumphant career, 
I fancy I see the doctor driving homeward, with 
those sad, sad eyes, that ha^^ard smile. 

i comes whirling up Old Farr Street just as 
saunters in from liegent Street, as usual, 
cigar in mouth. He flings away the cigar as 
es hia father, and Ihey enter the house to- 
gether. 

"Do yon dine at home, Philip?" the father 

"Do you, Sir? I will if you do," says the 
;on, "and if vou are alone." 

" Alone. Yes. That is, there'll he Hunt, I 
luppose, whom you don't like. But the poor 

fellow has few places to dine at. What? D 

Hunt ? That's a strong expression about a 
poor fellow in misfortune, and your father's old 
friend." 

I am afraid Fhilip had used that wicked mon- 
osyllable while his father was speaking, and at 
the mention of the clergyman's det^ated name. 
"I beg your pardon, father. It slipped out in 
spite of me. I can't help it. I hate the fellow." 

"You don't disguise yonr likes or dislikes, 
Philip," says, or rather groans, the safe man, 
the sound man, the prosperous man, the lacky 
man, the miserable man. For years and years 
he has known that his boy's heart has revolted 
from him, and detected him, and gone from 
him ; and with shame, and remorse, and sicken- 
ing feeling, he lies awake in the niglit-watches, 
and thinks how he is alone — alone in the world. 
Ah ! Love your pareiitB, young ones I O Fa- 
ther Beneficent 1 strengthen onr hearts: strength- 
en and pnrify them so that we may not have to 
blush before our children 1 

"Yon don't disguise your likes and dislikes, 
Philip," says the father then, with a tone that 
smiles strangely and keenly on the young man. 

There is a great tremor in Philip's voice as 
he says, "No, father, I can't bear that man, 
and. I can't disgaise my feelings. I have just 
parted from the man. I have just met him." 

"Where?" 

" At — at Mrs. Brandon's, Stther." He blush- 
es like a girl as he speaks. 

At the next moment he is scared by the exe- 
cration which hisses from his father's lips, and 
the awfEil look of hate which the elder's face as- 
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sumes — that fatal, forlorn, fallen, lost look which, 
man and boy, has ofien frighrened poor Phil. 
Philip did not like that look, nor indeed that 
other one, which his father cast at Hnnt, who 



' ' "What, you dine here ? We rarely do papa 
tlie honor of dining with him," says the parson, 
with his knowing leer. "I suppose, docior, it 
is to be tatted-calf day now the prodigal has 
eome home. There's worse things than 
fillet of veol; ch?" 

Whatever the meal mieht be, the greasy chap- 
lain ieered and winked over it as he gave it 1 
sinistjjr blessing. The two elder guests tried 
be lively and gay, aa Philip thonght, who took 
auch little trouble to disguise his 
gloom or merriment. Nothing was said regard- 
ing the oecurrenoes of the morning when my 
young gentleman had been rather mde W " 
Hunt ; and Philip did not need his fether's 
tiou to make no mention of his previous me 
■with their guest. Hunt, as usual, talked to the 
butler, made sidelong remarks to the footman, 
and garnished his conversation with slippery 
double-entendre and dirty old-world slang. Bet- 
ting-houses, gambUng.honseSjTattorsaH's, fights, 
and their frequentere, were his cheerful themes, 
and on these he descanted as nsual. The doc- 
tor swallowed this dose, which his friend poured 
out, without the least expression of disg 
the contrary, he was cheerful ; he wa 
extra bottle of ciaret--it never could be 
order than it was now. 

The hottle was scarce put on the tahle, and 
tasted and pronounced perfect, when — oh 1 dis- 
appointment I — the butler reappears witli a note 
for the doctor. One of his patients. He must 
go. She has little the matter with her. Slie 
lives hard by, in May Fair. "Yon and Hunt 
finish this bottle, unless I am back before it is 
done ; and if it is done, well have another," says 
Dr. Firmin, jovially. "Don't stir, Hunt" — 
and Dr. Firmin is gone, leaving Philip alone 
witli the guest to whom he had certainly been 
rude in the morning. 

"The doctor's patients often grew very nnweli 
about claret time," growls Mr. Hunt, some few 
minutes after. "Never mind. The drink's 
good — good I as somebody said at your femous 
cail-supper, Mr. Philip — won't call you Philip, 
OS yon don't like it. Yo 
to me in the morning, to be eu 
there would have been bottles 
for that sort of treatment." 

"I have asked your pardon," Philip said. 
"I was annoyed about — no matter what — and 
had no right to bo rude to Mrs. Brandon's guest." 

"I say, did you teil the governor that you 
saw me in Thornhaugh Street?" asks Hunt. 

"I was very rude and ill-tempered, and again 
I confess I was wrong," says Phil, boggling and 
stuttering, and turning very red. He remem- 
bered his Other's injanction. 

"I say again. Sir, did you tell your father of 
our meeting this morning?" demands the clergy- 






" And pray, Sir, what right Iiave you to ask 
mo aboQt my private conversation with my fa- 
ther?" asks Philip, with towering dignity. 

"You won't tell me? Then you have told 
him. He's a nice man, your fether is, for a 
moral man." 

"I am not anxions for your opinion about 
my father's morality, Mr. Hunt," says Philip, 
gasping in a bewildered manner, and drumming 
the table. "I am here to replace hini in his 
absence, and treat his guest with civility." 

" Civility 1 Pretty civility !" says the other, 
glaring at him. 

"Such as it is. Sir, it is my best, and— I— 1 
have no other," groans the young man. 

"Old friend of yonr father's, a ttniversity 
man, a Master of Arts, a gentleman bora, by 
Jove! a clergyman— thongh 1 sink that — " 

"Yes, Sir, you do sink that," says Philip. 

"Am I a dog," shrieks out the clergyman, 
"to be treated by yon in this way? Who ate 
you? Do you know who you are?" 

"Sir, I am striving with all my strength to 
remember," says Philip. 

"Come! I say! don't try any of your con- 
foanded airs on me!" shrieks Hunt, with a pro- 
fusion of oaths, and swallowing glass after glass 
from the various decanters before him. "Hang 
me, when I was a young man, I would have 
sent one— two at your nob, though yoa were 
twice as tall! Who are you, to patronize your 
senior, yoqr fetber'a old imQ— a university man : 
yon confounded, supercilious — " 

am here to pay every attention to my fa. 
guest," says Phil ; " but if you have fin- 
yonr wine, I shall be happy to break n]i 
the meeting, as early as you please. " 

' ' You shall pay me ; I swear jou shall ! " e lid 

■'Oh, Mr. Hunt!" cried Philip, jumping up, 
and clenching his great fists, "I should desire 
nothing better." 

"" lan shrank back, thinking Philip was 
strike him (as Philip told me in de- 
scribing the scene), and made foe the hell. But 
when the butler came, Philip only asked for 
mffee ; and Hunt, uttering a mad oath or two, 
itaggered out of the room after the servant. 
3rice said he had been drinking before he came, 
le was often so. And Phil blessed Ms stars 
hat he had not assaulted his father's guest then 
and there, under his own roof-tree. 

He went out into the air. He gasped and 
cooled himself under the stars. He soothed 
feelings by his customary consolation of to- 
bacco. He remembered that Ridley, in Thorn- 
haugh Street, bold a divan that night; and 
jumped into a cab, and drove to hia ohJ friend, 
id of the hoase, who came to the door 
was driving away, slopped it ; and as 
■ed the passage, he found the Little 
Sister and his father talking together in the hall. 
The doctor's broad bat shaded his face from the 
p, which was burning with an extra 
brighmeas, but Mrs. Brandon's was very pule. 
and she bad been crying. 
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She gsTe a little scream when she saw Phil. 
"Ah! is it you, dear?" she said. She ran up 
to Mm: seized both his hunds- clung to him, 
»ud sobbed a th sand li l«ars on h hand. 
■'I never wilL Ol n n e n erl he 

murmured. 

The doctor's b ad lei ha daswiha 
great sigh of rel f H look da h w m n 
and at his son wi h a tran^ ml a a weet 
smile. 

"God bless you, Caroline,' he said, u 
pompous, rather theatrical, way. 

"Good-night, Sir," said Mrs. Brandon, still 
clinging to Philip's hand, and making the doc- 
tor a little humble courtesy. And when he waE 
gone, again sfao kissed Philip's hand, and dropped 
hor tears on it, and said, " Never, my dear ; 




CHAPTER XI. 



Ptiir.ip had long divined a part of Ins dear 
little friend's history. An nneducated yoang 
girl had been found, cajoled, deserted by a gentle- 
man of the world. And poor Caroline was the 
victim, and Philip'sown father the sedacer. He 
easily guessed as much as this of the sad little 
^tory. Dr. Pirmin'a part in it was enough to 
shock his son with a Hicill of disgust, and to in- 
crease the mistrust, doubt, alienation with which 
the father had long inspired tbe son. What 
would Philip feci when all the pages of that 
(lurk book were opened to him, and he came tc 
hear of a false marriage, aud a ruined and out- 
i;ast woman, deserted for years by the man to 
whom he himself whs most bound ? In a word, 
Philip had considered this as a mere case of 
early libertiniEra, and no more; and it was as 
such, in the very few words which he may have 
uttered to me respecting this matter, that he had 



chosen to regard it. I knew no more than my 
friend had told me of the story as yet ; it was 
only by degrees that I learned it, and as events, 
now subsequent, served to develop and explain 

The elder Pinnin, when questioned by his old 
acquaintance, and, as It appeared, accomplice 
of former days, regarding the end of a certain 
intrigue at Margate, which had oeeurred some 
four or five and twenty years back, and when 
Firmin, having reason to avoid his college cr^- 
itors, chose to live away and bear a false name, 
had told the clergyman a number of felsehoods, 
which appeared to satisfy him. What had be- 
come of that poor licOo thing aboat whom he 
had made snch a fool of himself ? Oh, she was 
dead, dead ever so many years before. He had 
pensioned her off. She had married, and died 
in Canada— yes, in Canada, Poor little thing! 
Yes she was a good little thing, aud, at one 
time, he had been very soft about hci'. I am 
sorry to have to state of a respectable gentle- 
that he told lies, aud told lies habitually 
easily. But, yon see, if you commit a 
crime, and break a seventh commandment let ns 
or an eighth, or choose any number jon 
will — yon will probably have to back the lie of 
n by the lie of the tongue, and so you are 
fairly warned, and I have no help for you. If 
murder a man, and the policeman inquires, 
Pray, Sir, did yon cut this here gentleman's 
throat?" I must bear fklae witness, you see, 
of self-defense, though I may be naturally a 
!t reliable truth-telling man. And so with 
regard to many crimes which gentlemen commit 
is painful to have to say respecting gentle- 
but they become neither more nor less than 
habitual liars, and have to go lying on through 
■ ■ ": to you, to me, to the servants, to their wives, 

their children, to O awfal namel I 

bow and humble myself. May we kneel, may 
we kneel, nor strive to speak our falsehoods be- 
fore Thee 1 

And so, my dear Sir, seeing that after com- 
mitting any infraction of the moral laws, jou 
must tell lies in order to back yoni-seif ont of 
your scrape, let me ask yon, as a man of honor 
and a gentleman, whether you had not better 
forego the crime, so as to avoid the unavoidable, 
and nnpleasant, and daily recurring necessity of 
the subsequent perjury? A poor young girl of 
the lower orders, cajoled, or ruined, more or 
is of course no great matter. The little 
ige is turned out of doors — worse luck for 
or she ga<s a place, or she marries one of 
her own class, who has not the exqnisite deKcacy 
^ug to "gentle blood"— and there is an 
end of her. But if you marry her privately and 
irregularly yourself, and then throw her off, and 
then marry somebody else, you are brought to 
'; in all sorts of unpleasant ways. I am 
ing of quite an old story, be pleased to re- 
member. The first part of the history I myself 
printed some twenty years ago ; and if you fancy 
I allude to any more modem period, Madam, 
re entirely out in your conjecture. 
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It must have been a, most unpleasant dutj for 
a maa of fashion, honor, and good tkmilj, to lie 
to a poor tips;, disrepntable bankrupt merchant's 
danghter. Each as Caroline Gann; but Cieorge 
Brum! Firmio, Esq., M.D., had no other choice : 
and when he lied — as in sevcnj cases, when he 
administered calomel — he thought it best to give 
the drug freely. Thus he lied to Hunt, saying 
that Mrs. Brandon was long since dead in Can- 
ada ; and he lied to Caroline, prescribing for her 
the very same pill, as it were, and saying that 
Hunt was long since dead in Canada too. And 
I can fancy few more painful and humiliating 
positions for a man of rank, and fashion, and 
repatalion, than to have to demean himself so 
far as to tell lies to a little low-bred person, who 
gets her bread as a nurse of the sick, and has 
not the proper use of hor li'a. 

' ' Oh yes, Hnnt ! " Flrmin had said to the Little 
Sister, in one of those sad little coUoqnies which 
sometimes took place between him and his vic- 
tim, his wife of old days; a wild, bad man. Hunt 
was — in days whan I own I was little better 1 I 
have deeply repented since, Caroline; of no- 
thing more than of my conduct to you ; for you 
were worthy of a better fete, and you lored me 
truly — madly." 

"Yes," sajs Caroline. 

" I was wild, then I I was desperate ! I had 
mined my fortunes, estranged my father ftom 
me, was hiding from my creditors under an as- 
sumed name — that nndec which I saw you. Ah, 
why did I ever come to your house, my poor 
child ? The mark of the demon was upon me. 
I did not dare to speak of marriage before my 
father. Ton have yours, and tend him with 
your ever constant goodness. Do you know 
that my father wonid not see me when he died ? 
Oh, it's a cruel thing to think ofl" And the 
suffering creature slaps his tall forehead with his 
trembling hand ; and some of his grief ahaai his 
own father, I dare say, is sincere, for he feels 
the shame and remorse of being alienated from 

As for the marriage — that it was a most wicked 
and unjustifiable deceit, he owned ; but he was 
wOd when it look place, wild with debt and with 
despair at his father's estrangement from him — 
but the fact was it was no marriage. 

" I am glad of that !" sighed the poor Little 
Sister. 

"Why?" asked the other, eagerly. His lovo 
was dead, but his vanity was still hale and well. 
"DidyoacarefoTEOmebodyelse, Caroline? Did 
JOB forget your George, whom yon used to — " 

" Nol" said the little woman, bravely. " But 
I couldn't live with a man who behaved to any 
woman so dishonest as you behaved to me. I 
liked you because I thought yon was a gentle- 
man. My poor painter was, whom you used 
to despise and trample lo hearth— and my dear, 
dear Philip is, Mr. Firmin. But gentlemen tell 
the trnth ! Gentlemen don't deceive poor inno- 
cent girlB, and desert 'em without a pennyl" 

"Ciuolinel I was driven by my creditors. 



'Never mind. It's over now. I bear yon 

malice, Mr. Fii'min, bat I wouldn't marry 

you, no, not to be doctor's wife to the queen!" 

This had been the Little Sister's language when 
there was no thought of the existence of Hunt, 
ihe clergyman who had celebrated their mar- 
riage; and I don't know wliether Firmin was 
nmst piqued or pleased at the divorce which the 
little woman pronounced of her own decree. 
But when the ill-omened Hunt made his appear, 
ance, doubts and terrors filled Ihe physician's 
mind. Hunt was needy, greedy, treacherous, 
unscrnpnlous, desperate. He conld hold this 
roariiage over the doctor. He could threaten, 
extort, espose, perhaps invalidate Philip's legiti- 
macy. The first marriage, almost certainly, 
was null, hut the scandal would be fatal to Pir- 
min's reputation and practice. And the quar- 
rel with his son entailed consequences not pleas- 
ant to think of. You see George Firmin, Esq., 
M.D., was a man with a great development of 
the back head ; when he willed a thing, he willed 
it so fiercely that he must have it, never mind 
the consequences. And so he had willed to 
make himself master of poor tittle Caroline ; and 
so he had willed, as a young man, xo have 
horses, splendid entertainments, roulette, and 
ecarlt, and so forth ; and the bill came at its 
natural season, and George Firmin, Esq., did 
not always like to pay. But for a grand, pros- 
perous, highly-bred gentleman in the best so- 
ciety — with a polished forehead and manners, 
and nniversally looked up to — to have to tell lies 
to a poor, little, timid, uncomplaining, sick-room 
nurse, it was humiliating, wasn't it? And I 
can feel for Firmin. 

To have to lie to Hunt was disgusting i but 
somehow not so esquisitely mean and degrading 
as to have to cheat a little, trusting, humble, 
houseless creature, over the bloom of whose 
gentle, young lite his accursed foot had already 
trampled. But then this Hunt was such a cad 
and rufiian that there need be no scrapie about 
humbugging Aim ; and if Firmin had had any 
humor he might have had a grim sort of pleas- 
ure in leading the dirty clergyman adaneethoro' 
bush thoro' brier. So, perhaps (of course I have 
no means of ascertaining the fact), the doctor 
did not altogether dislike the duty which now 
devolved on him of hood-winking his old ac- 
quaintance and accomplice. I don't like to use 
such a vulgar phrase regarding a man in Doctor 
Urmin's high social position, as to say of him 
and the jail-chaplain that it was "Thief catcli 
thief;" but at any rate Hunt is such a low, 
graceless, friendless vagabond, that if he come? 
in for a few kicks, or is mystified, we need nol 
he very sorry. When Mr. Thurtell is hung we 
don't put on mourning. His is a painful posi- 
tion for the moment ; but, after all, he has mur- 
dered Mr. William Weare. 

Firmin was a bold and courageous man, hot 
in pursuit, fierce in desire, bnt cool in danger, 

ful practice in sudden emergency. While Hunt 
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was only lurching about the town an aiinle 
miscreant, living from dirty hand lo dirty jnoutli 
nnJ as long as he could get drink, cards, an 
shelter, tolarably content, or at least pretty eaai 
appeased by a gnineiudose or two — Firmin coul 
adopt the palliative system ; soothe his patien 
with an occasional bounty ; set liim U> sleep 
with a composing draught of claiet or brandy ; 
and let the day take care of itself. He might 
die ; he might havo a fancy to go abroad again ; 
lie might be transported for forgery or some other 
rascaldom, Dr. Firmin would console himself; 
fi.nd ho trusted to the chapter of accidents to get 
rid of his friend. But Hunt, aware that the wo- 
man was alive whom he had actually, though 
unlawfully married io Firmin, became an enemy 
when it was necessary to subdue, to cajole, or to 
bribe, and the sooner the doctor pat himself on 
his defense the better.' What should the de- 
fense be? Perhaps the most elFeetual was a 
fierce attack on the enemy ; perhaps it would be 
better to bribe him. The course to be taken 
would be best ascertained after a, littlo previous 

"He will try and inflame Caroline," the doc- 
tor thought, "by representing her wrongs and 
her rights to her. He will show her that, as my 
wife, she has a right lo iny name and a share of 
my income. A less mercenary woman never 
lived than this poor little creature. She dis- 
dains money, and, except for her father's sake, 
would have taken none of mine. But to punish 
me for certainly rather shabby behavior ; to claim 
und take her own right and position in the world 
as an honest woman, may she not be induced to 
declare war against me, and stand by her mar- 
riage ? After she left home, her two Irish half- 
sisters deserted her and spat upon her ; and when 
she would have returned, the heartless women 
drove her from the door. Oh, the vixens I And 
now to drive by them in her carriage, to claim a 
maintenance from me, and to have a right to 
my honorable name, would she not have her 
dearest revenge over her sisters by so declaring 
her marriage?" 

Firmin's noble mind misgave him very con- 
siderably on this. point. Ho knew women, and 
how those had treated their Little Sister. Was 
it in human nature not to be revenged ? These 
ihoughtsrosestraightwayinFirmin's mind, when 
he heard that the much-dreaded meeting between 
Caroline and the chaplain had come to pass. 

As he ate his dinner with his guest, his ene- 
my, opposite to him, he was determining on his 
plan of action. The screen was up, and he was 
laying his guns behind it, so to speak. Of 
course he was as civil to Hunt as the tenant to 
his landlord when he comes with no rent. So 
tiie doctor laughed, joked, bragged, talked bis 
best, and was thinking the while what was to bo 
done against the danger 

He hid a plan whirh might succeed He 
must see Caroline immediately He knew the 
weak point of her heart, and where she was 
most likeh lo be lulncrable And he would 
act igainst her is birbAnans of old acted against 



his noble brow, he arranges his little plan. Ho 
orders himself lo be sent for soon after the second 
bottle of claret— and it appears the doctor's serv. 
ants were accustomed to the deliveiy of these 
messages from their master to himself. The 
plan arranged, now let us take our dinner and 
our wine, and make ourselves comfortable 
the moment of action. In his wild-oats days, 
when traveling abroad with wild and noble 
panions, Firmin had fought a duel or two. 
was always remarkable for his gayety of co 
sation and tho fine appetite which ho showed at 
breakfest befbre going on to the field. So, per. 
haps, Hnnt, had he not been stupefied by pre- 
vious drink, might have taken the alarm by re- 
marking Firmin'H extra courtesy and gayety as 
they dined together. It was tiune vmuia, crae 

When the second bottle of claret was engaged 
Dr. Mrmin starts. He has an advance of half 
an bonr at least on liis adversary, or on the man 
who may be his adversary. If the Little Sistei- 
is at home, he will see her — he will lay bare his 
candid heart (o her, and make a clean breast of 
it. The Littie Sister was at home. 

"I want to speak to you very particularlv 
about that case of poor Lady Uumandbaw, " says 
he, dropping his voice. 

"I wili stop out, my dear, and tiike a little 
fresh air," says Captain Gann : meaning that he 
will be off to the "Admiral Byug;" and the 
two are together. 

' ' I have had something on my conscience. 1 
have deceived you, Caroline," says the doctor, 
with the beantiful shining forehead and hat. 

"Ah, Mr. Firmin," says she, bending over 
her work, " youVo used me to that." 

" A man whom you knew once, and who 
tempted me for his own selfish ends to do a very 
wrong thing by you — a man whom I thought 
dead is alive. Tufton Hunt, who performed 
that — that iEegal ceremony at Margate, of which 
so often and often on my knees I have repented, 
Caroline!" 

Tho beautiful hands are clasped ; the beauti- 
ful, deep voice thrills lowly through the room; 
and if a tear or two can be squeezed out of the 
beautiful eyes, I dare say the doctor will not be 

"Ho has been here to-day. Him and Mr. 
Philip was hero and quarreled. Philip has told 
jOn, I suppose. Sir?" 

"Before Heaven, 'on tho word of a gentle- 
man,' when I said be was dead, Caroline, I 
thought he was dead ! Yes, I declare, at our 
college, MaxweO — Dr. Maxwell— who bad been 
at Cambridge with us, told mo that our old 
friend Hunt had died in Canada." (This, my 
beloved friends ami readers, may not have been 
the precise long bow which George Firmin, Esq. , 
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M.D., pulled ; bat that he twanged a famons lia 
out, whenever there was occasion for the weapon, 
[ assure you is au undoubted fact.) " Yes, Dr. 
Maxwell told me our old friend was dead — oar 
oid friend? My worst eneroy and joural But 
let that pass. It was he, Caroline, who led me 
into crimes which I have never ceased to deplore. " 
"Ah, Mr. Pirmin," eighs the Little Sister, 
"since I've known you, you was big enoagh to 
take care of yourself in that -way. " 



lyself, Caroline," 
says the deep sweet voice. ' ' I have done you 
enongh wrong, and I feel it hero — at this heart. 
I have not come to speak about myself, but of 
some one I love the best of all the world — the 
only being I do love — some one you love, you 
good and generous soul — about Philip. " 

" What is it about Philip ?" aaks Mrs. Bran- 
don, very quiekly. 

" Do you want harm to happen to hitii ?" 
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"Oh, my darling boj, no!" criea the Little 
Slater, clasping her little hands. 

" Would you keep him from harm ?" 

" Ah, Sir, you know I would. When he had 
the scarlet fever didn't 1 pour the drink down 
his poor throat, and nurse him, and tond him, 
as if, as if— as a mother would her own child?" 

"You did, you did, you noble, noble woman ; 
and Heaven blosa you for it ! A father does. 
[ am not all hear^ess, Caroline, as you deem 
mo, perliaps." 

"I don't think it's much merit your loving 
him," says Caroline, resuming her sowing. And 
perhaps she thinks within herself, ' ' What is he 
a coming to ?" You see she was a shrewd little 
person, when her passions and partialities did 









L that this elegant Dr. Firmin, 
whom she had admired so once, was a — not al- 
together veracious gentleman. In lact, I heard 
lier myself say afterward, "Lai he used to talk 
so fine, and slap his hand on his heart, you 
know; but I usedn't to boUevo him, no more 
than a man in a play." "It's not much merit 
your loving that boy," says Caroline, then. 
"But what about him. Sir?" 

Then Firmin expkined. This man Hunt 
was capable of any crime for money or revenge, 
rfeeing Caroline was alive 

"I s'poseyou told him I was dead too, Sir," 
says she, looking up from the work. 

" Spare me, spare me ! Years ago, perhaps, 
when I iiad lost sight of you, I may, perhaps, 
have thought — " 

"And it's not to you, George Brandon^ 
it's not to you," cries Caroline, starting up, 
and speaking vrith her sweet, innocent, ringing 
voice; "it's to kind, dear friends — it's to my 
good God that I owe my life, which you had 
flung it a,way. And I paid you back by guard- 
ing your boy's dear life, I did, under — under 
Him who giveth and taketh. And bless His 
name ', " And she clasps her hands, and thanks. 

"You are a good woman, and I am a bEid, 
sinful man, Caroline," says the other. "You 
saved my Philip's— our Philip's life, at the risk 
of your own. Now I toll you that another im- 
mense danger menaces him, and may come upon 
him any day as long as yonder scoundrel is 
alive. Suppose his charaeler is assailed ; sup- 
pose, thinking you dead, I married another." 

' ' Ah, George, yon never thought me dead ; 
though, perhaps, you wished it. Sir. And many 
would have died," added the poor Little Sister. 

"Look, Caroline! If I was married to you, 
my wife — Philip's mother — was not my wife, and 
he is her natural son. The property he inherits 
does not belong to him. The children of his 
grandtiilhcr's Other daughter claim it, and Philip 
is a beggar. PhiUp, bred as ho has been — Phil- 
ip, the heir to a mother's large fortune." 

" And — and hia father's, too?" naks Caroline, 
anxiously. 

"I daren't tell you — though, no, by Heavens! 
I can trost you with every thing. My own great 
gains have been swallowed up in speculations 



which have been almost all fatal. There has been 
a fate hanging over me, Caroline — a righteous 
punishment for having deserted you. I sleep with 
a sword over my head, which may fall and de- 
stroy me. I walk with a, vokano under my feet, 
which may burst any day and annihilate me. 
And people speak of the famous Dr. Firmin, the 
rich Dr. Firmin, the prosperous Dr. Firmin ! I 
shall have a title soon, I believe. I am believed 
to bo happy, and I am alone, and tho wretched- 

" Alone, arc you?" said Caroline. "There 
was a woman once would have kept by you, only 
you — you flung her away. Look here, George 
Brandon. It's over with us. Tears and years 
ago it lies where a.little cherub was buried. But 
I love my Philip ; and I won't hurt him— no. 

And as the doctor turned to go away, Caroline 
followed him wistfully ioto the hail, and it was 
there that Philip found them. 

Caroline's tender "never, never," rang in 
Philip's memory as he sat at fiiiiley'a party, 
amidst the artists and authors there assemhlod. 
Phil was thoughtful and silent. He did not 
laugh very loud. He did not praise or abuse any 
body outrageously, as was the Wont of that most 
emphatic young gentleman. He scarcely Con- 
tradicted a single person ; and perhaps, when 
Larkins said Scumble's last picture was beauti- 
ful, or Bunch, the critic of the Cotnoissejir, 
praised Bowman's last novel, contented himself 
with a scornful "Ho!" and a pull at his whisk- 
ers, by way of protest and denial. Had he 
boon in his usual fine spirits, and enjoying his 
ordinary flow of talk, he would have informed 
Larkins and the assembled company not only 
that Scumble was an impostor, but that he, 
Larkins, was an idiot for admiring him. He 
would have informed Bunch that he was infatu- 
ated about that jackass Bowman, that cockney, 
that wretched ignoramus, who didn't know his 
own or any other language. He would have 
taken down one of Bowman's stories from tho 
shelf, and proved the tolly, imbecility, and crass 
ignorance of that author. (Ridley has a simple 
little Block of novels and poems in an old cabinet 
in his studio, and reads them still with much 
artless wonder and respect.) Or, to he sure, 
Phil would have asserted propositions the exact 
contrary of those here maintained, and declared 
that Bowman was a genius, and Scmnble a most 
accomplished artist. But then, you know, some- 
body else must have eommeuced by taking tho 
other side. Certainly a more paradoxical, anil 
provoking, and obstinate, and contradictory dis- 
putant than Mr. Phil I never know. I never 
met Dr. Johnson, who died before I came up to 
town ; but I do believe Phil Pirmin would have 
stood up and argued even with kim. 

At these Thursday divans the host provided 
the modest and kindly refreshment, and Betsy 
the maid, oi' Virgilio tho model, traveled to and 
fro with glasses and water. Each guest brought 
his own smoke, and I promise you there were 
such liberal contributions of the article that the 
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studio was full of it ; 
Balutjjd by a roar of laughter as jou heard, raihoc 
than saw, them entering, s.nd choking in the fog. 
It was, "Holloa, Prodgersl is that yon, old 
boy ?" and the beard of i'rodgers (that &[ 
sculptor) would presently loom through 
cloui It was, "Newcome, how goes?" and 
Mr. Clive Newcome (a mediocre artist, I mi 
own, but a famous good fellow, with an unco 
monly pretty rilla and pretty and rich wife 
Wimbledon) would make his appearance, and 
be warmly greeted by our little host. It 
"Is that you, F. B. ? would you like a : 
old boy, lo see you through thefog?" Andthe 
deep voice of Frederick Bayham, Esquire (IJio 
eminent critic oa Art), would boom out of the 
tobacco-mist, and would exclaim, "A linkp I 
would tike adiink." Ah, ghosts of youth, a^aiu 
ye di'aw near I Old figures glimmer through 
the cloud. Old songs echo out of the distance. 
What were you saying anon about Dr. Johnson, 
boys ? I am sure some of us must remember 
him. As for me, I am so old that I might have 
been at Edial school— the other pupii along with 
Utile Davy Garcick and iiis brother. 

We hiid a baehelor'a supper in the Temple so 
lately that I think we must pay bnt a very brief 
visit to a, smoking party in Thornhaugh Street, 
or the ladies will say Chat we are too fond of 
bachelor habits, and keep our friends away from 
their charming and amiable society. A novel 
must not smcE of cigars mncii, aor should its 
refined and genteel page be stained with too fre- 
quent brandy-and-wat«r. PUase t« imagine, 
then, the prattle of [he artists, authors, and am- 
ateurs assembled at Ridley's divan. Pancy Jar- 
man, the miniature painter, drinking more li- 
qaor than any man present, asking his neighbor 
{sub voce) why Ridley does not give his father 
(the old butler) five shillings to wait; suggest- 
ing that perhaps the old man is gone ont, and 
is getting seven-and-sixpence elsewhei e ; prais- 
ing Ridley's pictura aloud, and sneering at it in 
an undertone ; and when a man of rank happens 
to enter the room, shambling up lo him, and 
fawning on him, and cringing to bim with ful- 
some praise and flattery. When the gentleman's 
back is turned, Jarman can spit epigrams at it. 
I hope he will never forgive Ridley, and always 
j> hate him ; for hate him Jarman will, 






prosperous, and c 






long as the world esteems him. Look at Pym, 
the incumbent of Saint Bronze hard by, coming 
in to join the literary and artistic assembly, and 
choking in his white neckcloth to the diversion 
of all the company who can see him ! Sixteen, 
eighteen, twenty men are assembled. Open the 
ivindows, or sure they will all be stifled with 
the smoke! Why, it fills the whole house so 
that the Little Sister has to open her parlor 
window on the ground-floor, and gasp for fresh 

Phil's head and cigar are thrust out from a 
window above, and he lolls there, musing about 
his own affairs, as his smoke ascends to the skies. 
Young Ml'. Philip Pirmin is known to be wealthy. 



and his father gives very good paitie.' in Old 
Parr Street, so Jarman sidles up to Phil and 
wants a little fresh air too. He enters into con- 
versation by abusing Ridley's picture that is on 
the easel. 

" Every body is praisii^ it ; what do you think 
of it, Mr. Firmin? Very queer drawing about 
those eyes, isn't there ?" 

"Is there?" gi-ow!s PhiL 

"Very loud color." 

"Oh!" says Phil. 

" The composition is so clearly priced from 



" I beg your pardon. I don't tiiink you know 
who 1 am," continues the other, with a simper. 

"Yes, I do," says Phil, glaring at him. 
' ' You're a painter, and jour name is Mr. 

" Sirl" shrieks the painter; but ho is address- 
ing himself to the tails of Phil's coat, the supe- 
rior half of Mr. Firmin's body is stretching ont 
of the window. Now, you may speak of a man 
behind his back, but not to him. So Mr. Jar- 
man withdraws, and addresses himself^ &ce to 
face, to somebody else in the company. I dare 
say he abuses that upstart, impudent, bumptious 
young doctor's son. Have I not owned that 
Pliilip was often very rude ? and to-night he is 

a specially bad humor. 



Ash 



:o the El 






is that who has just reeled up lo the railir 
!ow, and is talking in at Mrs. Brandon's window ? 
Whose blackguard voice and laugh are those 
which Phil recognizes with a shudder? It is 
the voice and langh of our friend Mr. Hunt, 
whom Philip left, not very long since, near his 
father's house in Old Parr Street ; and both of 
those fiimiliar sounds are more vinous, more 
odious, more impudent than they were even two 
hours ago. 

"Holloa! I say!" he calls out with a laugh 
and a curse. "Pst! Mrs. Whatdyoucallem 1 
Hang it! don't shut the window. Iiet a fel- 
low in!" and as he ioobs toward the upper win- 
dow, where Philip's head and bust appear dark 
before the light, Hunt cries out, " Holloa ! what 
game's up now, I wonder? Supper and ball. 
Shouldn't be surprised." And he hiccups a vraltz 
tune, and clatters time to it with his dirty boots. 

" Mrs. Whatdyoucall ! Mrs. B— I" the sot 
then recommences to shriek out. "Must see 
you— most particular business. Private and con- 
fidential. Hear of something to your advant- 
age." And rap, rap, rap, he is now thundering 
at the door. In the clatter of twenty voices few 
hear Hunt's noise except Philip ; or, if they do, 
only imagine that another of Ridley's guests is 
arriving. 

At the hall door there is talk and altercation, 
and the high shriek of a well-known odious voice. 
Philip moves quickly from his window, shoul- 
ders friend Jarman at the studio door, and hus- 
tling past him obtains, no doubt, more good 
wishes from that ingenious artist. Phili|) is so 
rude and overbearing that I really have a mind 
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to depose bim from his pWe of hero — onlj, jou 
see, we are commitred. His name is on the 
pai^ overhead, and we can't lake it down and 
put up another. The Little Sister is standing 
in her hall by the just Opened dooi', and remon- 
strating with Mr. Hunt, who appears to wish to 
force hia way in. 

"Pooh I shtuff, mj dear! If he's hero I 
mosht see liim— particular business— got out of 
that!" and he reels forward and against little 
Caroline's shoulder. 

" Get away, you brute, you !" cries tiie little 
lady. "Go homo, Mr. Hunt; you are worse 
than you were this morning. " She is a resolute 
little woman, and puts out a firm little ana 
a^inst this odious invader. She has seen pa- 
tients in hospital rapng in fever: she is not 
frightened by a tipsy man. "La! is it you, 
Mr. Philip? Who ever will take this horrid 
man ? He ain't fit to go up stairs among the 
, gentlemen ; indeed he ain't." 

"You said Pirmin was here — and it isn't 
the father. It's the cub ! I want the doctor. 
Where'9ihedoctor?"hiccups the chaplmn, lurch- 
ing against the wall ; and then he looks at Philip 
with bloodshot eyes, that twinUe hat*. " Who 
wantsh you, I shlike to know ? Had enough of 
you already to-day. Conceited brute. I>on't 
look at im in that sortawaj ! I ain't afraid of 
yon — ain't afraid any body. Time was ivhen I 
was a young man fight you as soon as look at 
you. i say, Philip!" 

" Go home, now. Do go home, there's a good 
man," says the landlady. 

"I say! Look here— hie — hi! Philip 1 On 
your word as a gentleman, your father's not 
here? He's a sly old boots, Brumraell Firinin 
is— Trinity man— I'm not a Trinity man— Cor- 
pus man. I say, Philip, give us your hand. 
Bear no malice. Look here — something very 
particular. After dinner — went into Air Street 
— you know — rouge gagne, et coufeii — cleaned 
out. Cleaned out, on the honor of a gentleman 
and master of arts of the University of Cam- 
bridge. So was yout father — no, he went out 
in medicine. I say, Philip, hand ns out five 
sovereigns, atld lot's try the luck again I What, 
you won't? It's mean, I say. Don't be mean." 
" Oh, here's five shillings ! Go and have a 
cab. Fetch a cab for him, Virgilio, do 1" cries 
the mistress of the house. 

" That's not enough, my dear 1" cries the chap- 
lain, advancing toward Mia. Brandon with such 
a leer and mt that Philip, half choked with pas- 
sion, tuns fbrward, grips Hunt by the collar, and 
ctying out, "You filthy scoundrel! as this is 
not my house, I may kick you out of it!" — in 
another instant has run Hunt through the pas- 
sage, hurled him down the steps, and sent him 
sprawling into the kennel. 

"Row down below," says Eosebury, placidly, 
looking from above. "Personal conflict. In- 
tflsicated individual — in gtitter. Our impetnoiu 
friend has floored him." 

Huni, after a moment, sits up and glares 
Philip. He is not hurt. Perhaps ilio shock has 



sobered liim. He thinks, perhaps, Flnlip is 
going to strike again. " Hands off, hastabq!" 
ieks out the prostrate wretch. 
■ ' Oh, Philip, Philip ! He's mad, he's «psy ! " 
is out the Little Sister, running into the stj-eet . 
She puis her arms round Philip. "Don't mind 
., dear— he's mad! Policeman! The gen- 
tleman has had too much. Come in, Philip ; 
me in!" 

She took him into her little room. She was 

pleased with the gallantry of the boy. She likcil 

! him just now, standing over her enemy, 

.geoiis, vjctorions, her champion. "Lai 

savage he did look ; and how hrave and 

strong you are I But the little wretch ain't fit 

:and before such as you !" And she passed 

her little hand down hia arm, of which the mus- 

vere all in a quiver from the recent skirm- 

What did the scoundrel mean by calling me 
bastard ?" said Philip, the wild bine eyes glaring 
id about with more than ordinary fierceness. 

Nonsense, dear ! Who minds anything he 
says, that beast? His language is always hor- 
Irid; he's not a gentleman. He had had too 
much this morning when he was here. What 

;rs what he says? He won't know any 
thing about it to-morrow. But it was kind of 
my Philip to rescue his poor little ntu'se, wasn't 
it ? Like a novel. Come in, and let me make 
you some tea. Don't go to no more smoking : 
yon have had enough. Come in and talk to 



fondles him, she watches him ; she fills her tea- 
pot from her singing kettle. She talks— talks in 
her homely way, and on this subject and that. 
It is a wonder how she prattles on, who is gen- 
erally rather wlent. She won't see Phil's eyes, 
which are following her about very strangely and 
fiercely. And when again he mutters, "What 

did he mean by " "La, my dear, how cross 

you are!" she breaks out. "It's always so; 
you won't be happy without your cigar. Here's 
a cheroot, a beauty! Pa brought it home lirom 
the club. A China captain gave him some. 
You must light it at the little end. There!" 
And if I couW draw the picture which my mind 
sees of her lighting Phil's cheroot for him, and 
smiling the while, tho little innocent Delilah 
coaxing and wheedling this young Samson, I 
know it would be a pretty picture. I wish Rid- 
ley would sketch it for me. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Os tho next morning, at an hour so early 
that Old Parr Street was scarce awake, and even 
the maids who wash the broad steps of the houses 
of the tailors and medical gentlemen who in- 
habit that rejtion had not yet gone down on 
their knees before Iheic respective doors, a ring 
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was heai'd at Ur. Firmin'a night bell, and when 
the door was opened by the yawning attendant, 
a little person in a gray gown and a black bon- 
net made her appearance, handed a note to the 
servant, and said the caso was most urgent and 
the doctor must come at once. Was not Lady 
Humandhaw the noble person whom we lasl 
mentioned, as the- invalid about whom the doc- 
tor and the n arse had spoken a few words on thf 
previous evening? The LitUe Sister, for it was 
she, used the very same name to the servant, 
who retired grumbling to waken up his mastet 
and deliver the note. 

Nurse Brandon sate a while in the great gaunt 
dining-room where hung the portrait of tho doc- 
cor in his splendid black collar and cuffii, and 
contemplated this mastfir-pieco until an invasion 
of housemaids drove her from the apartment, 
when she took refuge in that other little room 
to which Mrs. Fimiin's portrait !iad been con- 
signed. 

"That's Lke him ever so many years and 
years ago," she Uiinks. "It is a little hand- 
somer; but it has hiswicted look that I nsed to 
think so killing, and so did my sisters both of 
them — they were ready to tear out each other's 
eyes for jealousy. And that's Mrs. Firmin's 1 
Well, I suppose tho painter haven't flattered her. 
If he have she could have been no great things, 
Mrs. F. coaldn't." And the doctor, entering 
noftly by the opened door and over the thick 
Turkey carpet, comes up 1o her noiseless, and 
finds the Little Sister gating at the portrait of the 
departed lady. 

"Ohl it's you, is it? I wonder whether you 
created her no better than you treated me, Dr. 
F. Tve a notion she's not tha only one. She 
don't look happy, poor thing!" says the little 
lady. 

"What is it, Caroline?" asks the deep-voiced 
docK>i' ; " and what brings you so early ?" 



The Little Sister then explains to him. " Last 
night after he went away Hun t came sure enough. 
He had been drinking. He was very rude, and 
Philip wouldn't bear it. Philip had a good 
courage of his own and a hot blood. And 
Philip thought Hunt was insulting her, the Lit^ 
tlo Sister. So ho np with his hand and down 
goes Ml, Hunt on the pavement. Well, when 
he was down he was in a dreadful way, and he 
called Philip a dreadful name. " 

Aname? whatname?" Then Caroline toid 
the doctor the name Mr. Hunt had used ; and 
if Firmin's iace usually looked wicked, I dare 
say it did not seem very angelical when ho heard 
how this odious name had been applied to his 
"Can he do Philip a mischief ?" Caroline 
nued. "I thought I was bound to tell his 
father. Look here, Dr. F., I don't want to do 
ray dear boy a hann. But sttppose what yon 
"me last night isn't true— as I don't think 
you much mind — mind^saying things aa are 
rcct, you know, when aa women are in the 
Bnt suppose when you played the villian, 
thinking only to lake in a poor innocent girl ol' 
Lxteen, it was you who were t«ok in, and that 
was your real wife after all ? There would be 
punishment 1" 

"I should have an honest and good wife, 
Caroline," said the doctor, with a groan. 

'This would be a punishment, not for yon, 
but for my poor Philip," the woman goes on. 
■ What has ho done that his honest name should 
8 look from him — and his fortune perhaps? I 
have been lying broad awake all night thinking 
f him. Ah, George Brandon ! Why, why did 
ou como to my poor old father's house, and 
iing this misery down on me, and on your child 
unborn?" 

On mysetf the worst of all," says the doc- 



"Yon d 



But it 



innocent that 
had, orwillhave, tosuffermost. Oh, George 
Brandon ! Think of a poor child, flung away, 
and left to starve and die, without even so much 
knowing your real name! Think of your 
boy, perhaps bronght to shame and poverty 
through your fault I" 

"Do yon suppose I don't often think of ray 
wrong?" says the doctor. "That it does not 
canseme sleepless nights, and hours of anguish? 
Ahl Carolinel" and ho looks in the glass; "I 
am not shaved, and it's very unbecoming," he 
thinks ; that is, if I may dare to read his thoughts, 
as I do Co report his nnheacd words. 

"Yon think of your wrong now it may be 
found out, I dare say I" says Caroline. " Snp- 
this Hunt turns against you? He is des- 
perate; madfor drink and money; has been in 
jail — as he said this very night to me and my 
papa. He'll do or say any thing. If you treat 
. hard, and Philip have treated him hard — 
harder than served him right though — hell 
the house down and himself nnder it ; hut 
I be revenged. Perhaps he drank so mnch 
last night that he may have fbi^t. But I fear 
mischief, and I came here t« say so, 
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aad hoping tlint yon might be kep on your guard, 
Doctor F., and if you hiive to qnarrel with him, 
I don't know what you ever wiil do, I am surf 
—no more than if you had to fight a ehiraney- 
iweep in the street. I have been awake all night 
thinking, and as soon as ever es I saw llie day- 
light I delormined I would run and tell yon." 

"When he called Philip that name did the 
boy seem much disturbed?" asked the doctor. 

"Yes; he referred to it again and again- 
though I tried lo coax him out of it. But 
was on his mind last night, and I am sure 1 
will think of it the first thing this morning. 
Ah yes, doirtor ! conscience wilt some " 
[.■entleman doze; but after discovery 
and opened yonr curtains, and said, 'You de- 
sired io be called early 1 ' there's little 
ing lo sleep much. Yon look very much fright- 
ened, Doctor F.," the nurse continues, 
haven't such a courage as Piiilip lias ; oi 
had when you were a yonng man, and 
leadingpoor girls astray. Tou used to bo afraid 
of nothing then. Do you remember that fel- 
low on board the steamboat in Scotland in oui 
ivedding-trip, and, la, I thought yon was going 
to kiii him. That poor little Lord Cinqhars 
(old me ever so many stories then about your 
courage and shooting people. It w 
courageous, leaving a poor girl without even a 
name, and scarce a guinea, was it ? But I ain' 
come to call up old stories — only to warn you 
Even in old times, when he married us, and I 
thought he was doing a kindness, I never could 
nbide this horrible man . In Scotland, 
was away shooting with your poor little lord, the 
things Hunt nsed to say and look waa dreadful. 
I wonder how ever yon, who were gentlemen, 
could put up with such a feltow ! Ah, that was 
a sad honey-moon of ours ! I wonder why I'm 
a thinking of it now ? I suppose it ' from hav- 
ing seen the picture of the other unc— poor 

"I have loJd yon, Carol ne that I 
wild and despei'ate at tiiat uuhapp) time 
scarcely accountable for my actions It I left 
you, it was because I had no other rei 
flight. I was a ruined, penniless man but for 
my marriage with Ellen Rmgwood 1 on don t 
suppose the marriage was happi / Happ\ ' when 
Iiavo I ever been happy ' My lot is to be 
wretched, and bring wretchedness doivn on those 
I love ! On you, on ray father, on my wife, on 
my boy — I am a doomed man. Ah that the in- 
nocent should sufter for me ! " And onr friend 
looks askance in the glass at the blue chin and 
hollow eyes which make his guilt look the more 
haggard. 

" I never had my lines, " the Little Sister con- 
tinued, "I never knew thete were papers, or 
writings, or any thing but a ring and a clergy- 
man, when joa married me. But I've heard 
tell that people in Scotland don't wane a clergy- 
man at all ; and if they call themselves man and 
wift, they are man and wife. Kow, Sir, iVIr. 
and Mrs. Brandon certainly did travel together 
in Scotland — witness that man whom you were 



throw into tlia lake for being rude tc 
" " Don't fly 



gomg t 
your wife- 
It wasn't me, a poor girl of sixteen, who did 
wrong. It was you, a maji of the world, who 
was years and years older." 

When Brandon carried off his poor little vic- 
tim and wife, there had been ajonmey to Scot- 
land, where Lord Cinqbars, then alive, had sport- 
ing quarters. His lordship's chaplain, Mr. Hunt, 
had been of lie party, which fate very soon after- 
ward separated. Death seized on Cinqbars at 
Naples. Debt caused Firmin— Brandon, «.s he 
called himself then— to fly the country. The 
chaplain wandered from jail to jail. And as 
for poor little Caroline Brandon, I snppose the 
hnsband who had married her under a false 
name thought that lo escape her, leave her, and 
disown her altogether was an easier and less 
dangerous plan than to continue relations with 
her. So one day, fbur months after their mar- 
riage, the yonng couple being then at Dover, 
Caroline's husband happened te go out for a 
walk. But he sent away a portmanteau by the 
back door when he went oat for the walk, and as 
Caroline was waiting for her little dinner some 
hours after, the porter who carried the luggage 
came with a little note from her dearest G. B. ; 
and it was full of little fond expressions of re- 
gard and aflcction, such as gentlemen put into 
little notes; but dearest G. B. said the bailifls 
were upon him, and one of them had arrived 
that morning, and he must fly : and he took half 
the money he had, and left half for his little 
" And he would be back soon and ar- 

range matters, or tell her where to write and 
follow him. And she was to take care of her 
little health, and to write a great deal to her 
Goorgy. And she did not know how lo write 
very well then j but she did her best, and im- 
proved a great deal; for, indeed, she wrote a 
thing. Sheets and sheets of 
paper she blotted with ink and tears. And then 
the money was spent ; and the next money ; and 
lore came, and no more letters. And she 
alone at sea, sinking, sinking, when it 
pleased Heaven to send that friend who rescued 
sad, sad, little stoiy, that in 
fact I don't like dwelling on it ; not caring to 
look upon poor, innocent, trusting c 



Well, then, when Caroline exclaimed, 

! don't fly out so, Dr. Firmin!" I suppose 
the doctor had been crying out, and swearing 
fiercely, at the recollections of bis friend Mr. 
Brandon, and at the dangerwhich possibly hung 
over that gentleman. Blarriage ceremonies arc 
dangerous risks in jest or in earnest. Ton can't 
pretend to marry even a poor old bankrupt lodg- 
ing-house keeper's daughter without some risk 
of being brought subsequently to book. If yon 
a vulgar wife alive, and afterward choose 
ve her and marry an earl's niece, you will 
to trouble, however well connected yon arc 
and highly placed in sociely. If you have had 
thirty thousand ponnds with wife No. 2, and 
have to pay it hack on a sudden, tho paymenl 
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may be inconTenient. You mav be tried for 
bigamy, and sentenced, goodness knows to what 
panishmenC At anji rate, if the matter is mado 
pablic, and you are a most respectable man, 
moving in the highest Bcientific and social circles, 
those circles may be disposed to reqneat you to 
walk out of their cireumfiaence. A norelist, I 
know, ouffht to hare no likes, dislikes, pity, 
partiality for his characters ; but I declare I can 
not help feeling a respectful compassion for a 
gentleman, who, in consequence of a youthful, 
and, I am sore, sincerely regretted folly, may be 
liable to lose his fortune, his place in society, and 
his considerable practice. Punishment hasn't a 
right to come with such a pede claath. There 
ought to bo limitations, and it is shabby and re- 
vengeful of Justice to present her little bill when 

it has been more than twenty years owing 

Having had his talk out with the Little Sister, 
having a long past ciime suddenly taken down 
from the shelf; having a, remorse, long since 
supposed to be dead and buried, suddenly starts 
ing up in the most blustering, boisterous, incon- 
venient manner ; having a rage and terror tear- 
ing him within ; I can fancy this most respect- 
able physician going about his day's work, and ! 
most sincerely sympathize with him. Who is j 
to heal the physician? la he not more sick at ; 
heart than most of his patients that day ? Bo 
has to listen to Lady Megrim cackling for half 
an hour at least, and describing her little ail- 
ments. He has to listen, andneveroncetodnre 
losay, " Confound yon, old chatter-box 1 What 
are you prating about your ailments tfl me, who 
am safToring real torture while I am smirking in 
your face?" He has to wear the inspiriting 
smile, to breathe the gentle joke, to console, to 
whisper hope, to administer remedy; and all i 
day, perhaps, he aces no one so utterly sick, so 
sad, so despairing, as himaelf. 

The first person on whom ha had to practice 
hypocrisy thiit day was his own son, who chose 
lo come to breakfast — a meal of wliich sou 
and father seldom now partook in company. ■ 
"What does he know, and what does he sus- 
pect?" are the father's thoughts ; bat a lowering 
gloomis on Philip'sfkce, and the father's eyes look 
inlotheson's, but can not penetrate their darkness. 

"Did you stay late last night, Philip?" says 

" Yes, Sir, rather lale," answers the son. 
"Pleasant party?" 

"No, Sir, stupid. Yonr fVicnd Mr. Hunt 
wanted to come in. He was drunk, and rude 
(0 Mrs. Brandon, and I was ablip;cd to put him 
out of the door. He was dreadfully violent and 
abusive. " 

"Swore a good deal, I suppose?" 
■'Fiercely, Sir, and called names." 
I dare say Philip's heart beat so when he said 
these last words that they were inaudible: at 
all events, Philip's fether did not appear to pay 
much attention to the words, for he was busy 
I'eading the Mbmitiff Post, and behind that sheet 
of faabio»able news hid whatever expression of 
agony there might be on his face, Philip after- 



ward told his present biographer of tliis break- 
fast meeting and dreary tete-a-iete. "I burned 
to ask what was the meaning of that scoundrel's 
words of the past night, " Philip said to his biog- 
rapher; "but I did not dare, somehow. You 
see, Pendennis, it is not pleasant to say points 
blank to your foiher, ' Sir, are jou a confirmed 
scoundrel, or are jon not? Is it possible that 
yoa have made a double marriage, as yonder 
other rascal hinted; and thatmy own legitimacy 
and my mother's fair fame, as well as poor, 
harmless Caroline's honor and happiness have 
boon destroyed by yonr crime f ' Bat I had lain 
awake all night thinking about that scoundrel 
Hunt's words, and whether there was any mean- 
ing beyond drunken malice in what he said." 
So we find that three people had passed a bad 
night in consequence of Mr. Firmin's evil be- 
havior of five-and-twenty years back, which sure- 
ly was a most unreasonable punishment for a sin 
of such old dale. I wish, dearly beloved brother 
sinners, we could take all the punishment for our 
individual crimes on our individual shoulders ; 
but we drag them all down with us — that is the 
fact ; and when Macheath is condemned to hang, 
it is Polly and Lncy who have to weep and suffer 
and wear piteous monrning in their hearts long 
after the dare-devil rogue has juniped off the 
Tybnrn ladder. 

"Well, Sir, he did not say a word," said 
Philip, reconnting the meeting to his friend; 
" not a word, at least, regarding the matter both 
of na had on our hearts. But about fashion, 
parties, politics, he discoursed much more freely 
than was usual with him. He said I might 
have had Lord Eingwood'a seat for Whipham 
bnt for my unfortnnate politics. What made b 
Radical of wo, he asked, who was naturally one 
of the most liaughty of men (and that, I think, 
perhaps I am, says Phil, and a good many 
liberal fellows are)? I should cahn. down, he 
was sure — I should calm down, and be of the 
politics des hommea da monde. " 

Philip could not say to his father, "Sir, it is 
seeing you cringe before great ones that has set 
my own back np. " There were countless points 
about which Rtther and son could not speak ; 
and an invisible, unexpressed, perfectly tinin- 
telligible mistrust, alivays was present i^en those 

Their meal was scarce ended when enteied to 
them Mr. Hunt, with his hat on. I was not 
present at the time, and can not speak ^s a cer- 
tainty ; but I should think nt his ominous ap- 
pearance Philip may have turned red and his fa^ 
ther pale. "Now is the time," both, I dare say, 
thought ! and the doctor remembered his stormy 
young days of foreign gambling, intrigue, and 
duel, when he was put on his ground before his 
adversary, and bidden, at a given signal, to Hre. 
One, two, three ! Each man's hand was armed 
with malice and murder. Philip had plenty of 
pluck for his part, but I should think on such an 
occasion might bo a little nen-ous and fluttered, 
whereas his father's eye was keen, and his aim 
rapid and steady. 
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" You and Philip had a difference last night, 
Philip tells mc," said the doctor. 

"Yes, and I promised he should pay me," 
said the clergyman. 

"And I said I shoold desire no hetter," 
Mr. Phil. 

' ' He struck his senior, his father's friend — a 
tick man, a clergyman," gasped Hunt. 
' ' ' Were you to repeat what you did last night, 
I should repeat what I did," said Pliil. "You 
insulted a good woman." 

"It's a lie, Sirl" cries the othCT. 

"Tou insulted a good woman, a lady in her 
own house, and I turned you out of it," said 
Phil. 

"Isay, agfun, itisalie,Sir!" screams Hunt, 
with a stamp on the table. 

"That yon should give me the lie, or other- 
wise, is perfectly immaterial to ine. But when- 
ever you insult Mrs. Brandon, or any harmless 
woman in my presence, I shall do my best lo 
chastise you, " cries Philip of the red mustaches, 
curling them with much dignity. 

"You hear him, Firmin?" says the parson. 

"Bailh, I do. Hunt!" says the physician; 
"and I think he means what he says, too." 

" Oh ! you take that line, do you ?" cries 
Hunt of the dirty bauds, the dirty teeth, the 
dirty neckcloth. 

"I lake what you call that line; and wbon- 
cver a rudeness is offered to that admirable wo- 
man in my son's hearing, I shall bo astonished if 
he does not resent it," says (lie doctor. "Thank 
you, Philip!" 

The talher's resolute speech and behavior gave 
Philip great momentary comfort. Hunt's words 
of the night before had been occupying the yonng 
man's thongbts,. Had Firmin been criminal he 
could not be so bold. 

*' You talk this way in presence of your sou? 
Yon have been talking over t^e matter together 
before?" asks Hunt. 

"Wo have been talking over the matter bo- 
fore— yes. We were engaged on it when you 
came into breakfast," said the doctor. "Shall 
we go on with the conversation where we left it 
off?" 

"Well, do — that is, if you dare," said the 
clergyman, somewhat astonished. 

"Philip, my dear, it is ill for a man to liide 
his head before his own son ; but if I am to 
speak — and speak I must one day or the other 
— why not now?" 

" Why at all, Firmin ?" asks the clergcyman, 
astonished at the other's rather sudden resolve. 

" Why ? Because I am sick and tired of you, 
Mr. Tufton Hunt," cries the physician, in his 
most lofty manner, "of yon and your presence 
in my house ; your blackguard behavior and 
your rascal extJDrtious — because yon will force 
]ne to speak one day or the other — and now, 
Philip, if you like, shall bo the day." 

"Hang it, I say! Stop a bit!" cries the 
clei^man. 

"I nudsrstand you want some more money 



" I did promise Jacobs I would pay liim, to- 
day, and that was what made me so sulky last 
night; and perhaps I took a little too much. 
You see my mind was out of order ; and what's 
the use of telling a story that is no good to any 
one, Firmin— least of all to you?" cries the par- 
son, darkly, 

"Beeaiise, you ruffian, PU bear with you no 
more," cries the doctor, the veins of his fore- 
head swelling as he looks fiercely at his dirty 
adversary. "In the last nine mouths, Philip, 
this man has had nine hundred pounds from 

" The luck has been so very bad, so had, upon 
my honor, now, " grumbles the jiarson. 

" To-morrow he will want more ; and the next 
daymore; and the next dny more ; and, in fine, 
I won't live with this accursed Man of the Sea 
round my neck. Yon shall have the story; and 
Mr. Hunt shall sit by and witness against his 









Cambridge when I was a young man. I had 
quarreled with my father, lived with a dissipated 
set, and beyond my means ; and had bad my 
debts paid so often by your grandfather that I 
was afraid to ask for more. He was stem to 
me ; I was not dutiful to him. I own my Ikult, 
Mr. Hunt can bear witness to what I say." 

"I was in hiding at Margate, under a false 
name. Tou know the name." 

" Yes, Sir, I think I know the name, " Philip 
said, thinking he Lked his father better now 
than he had ever liked him in his life, and sigh- 
ing, ' ' Ah, if he had always been frank and true 

"I took humble lodgings with an ohscnre 
family. [If Dr. Firmin had a prodigions idea 
of his own grandeur and importance, you see I 
can not help it — and he was long held to be such 
a respectable man.] And there I found a yonng 
girl — one of the most innocent beings that ever 
a man played with and betrayed. Betrayed, I 
own it. Heaven forgive me ! The crime has been 
the shame of my life, and darkened my whole 
career with misery. I got a man worse than 
myself, if that could be. I got Hunt for a few 
pounds, which he owed me, to'make a sham 
marriage between mo and poor Caroline. My 
money was soon gone. My creditors were aflfi- 
me. I fled the country, and I left her." 

"A sham marriage! a sham marriage!" cries 
the clergyman. "Didn't yon make me per- 
form it by holding a pistol to my throat? A 
fellow won't risk transportation for nothing. 
But I owed him money for cards, and he had 
my bill, and he said he would let me off, and 
that's why I helped him. Hever mind. I am 
out of the business now, Mr. Bmmmell Firmin, 
and yon are in it. I have read llie Act, Sir. 
The clergyman who performs the marriage is 
liable to punishment, if informed against within 
three years, and it's twenty years or more. But 
you, Mr. Bmmmell Firmin — your case is difier- 
ent, and you, my young gentleman, with the 
fiery whiskers, who strike down old men of n 
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levenge ourselves, IhoiiRh we are down." And 
with this, Hunt rushed to his greasj hat, and 
i|iiitted the house, discharging imprecations 
his hosts as he passed througlT the hall. 

Son and father sate a while silent after the de- 
parture of tboir common enemy. At ias 
father spoke. 

■ 's the sword that has alwavs 



hanging over my head, and i 
Philip," 






It ia Toid to all inti 



alarmetl fa 

"Itisi 

nnd purposes. Ton may suppose I have taken 
care to leant the law about chat. Tonr legiti- 
macy is safe, sure enough. Bnt that man can 
ruin me, or nearly so. lie will try to-morrow, 
if not to-day. As long as you or I can give 
him a gnineahe will take it to the gambling- 
house, r had the mania on me myself once. 
My poor father quarreled with me in conse- 
quence, and died without seeing me. I married 
your mother— Heaven help her, poor soul ! and 
forgive mo for being but a harsh husband to her 
— with a view of mending my shattered fortunes. 
I wished she had been more happy, poor thing. 
But do not blame mo utterly, Philip. I was 
dasperate, and she wished for the marriage so 
muchl I had good looks and high spirits in 
those days. People said so. [And here he 
glances obliquely at his own handsome portrait.] 
Now I am a wreck, a wreck!" 

"I conceive, Sir, that this will annoy you; 
but how can it ruin yon?" asked Philip. 

"What becomes of my practice as a family 
physician ? The practice is not now what it 
was, between onrselves, Philip, and the expenses 
greater than yon imagine. I have made ttn- 
luofcy specolations. If you count apon much 
increase of wealth from me, my boy, you will be 
disappointed ; thongh you were never mercenary, 
no, never. But the story bruited about by this 
rascal, of a physician of eminence engaged in 
two marriages, do you suppose my rivals won't 
hear it, and take advantage of it— my patients 
hear it, and avoid me?" 

"Make terms with the man at once, then. 
Sir, and silence him." 

"To make terms with a gambler ia impossi- 
ble. My purse is always there open for him to 
thrnst his hand into when he loses. No man 
can withstand snch a, temptation. I am glad 
you have never fallen into it. I have quarreled 
with you sometimes for living with people below 
your rank : perhaps yon were right, and I was 
wrong. I have liked, always did, I don't dis- 
guise it, to live with persons of station. And 
these, when I was at the XJniversily, taught mo 
[day and extravagance ; and in the world haven't 
helped me much. Whowould? Whowould?" 
:ind the doctor relapsed into meditation. 

A little catastrophe presently occurred, after 
which Mr. Philip Pirmin told me the substance ] 
i>f this story. He described his fether's longao- 
qiiicscence in Hunt's demands, and sudden re- ' 



sistance to them, and was at a loss to account 
for the change. I did not tell my friend in ex- 
press terms, but I fancied I could account for 
the change of behavior. Dr. Firrain, in his in- 
terviews with Caroline, had had bis mind set at 
rest abont one part of his dangflr. The doctor 
need no longer fear the charge of a double mar- 
riage. Tlie Litiie Sister resigned her chums 
past, present, futnre. 

If a gentleman is sentenced to be hung, I 
wonder is it a matter of comfort to him or not 
to know beforehand the day of the operation ? 
Hunt would take his revenge. When and how? 
Dr. Firmin asked himself Nay, possibly, you 
will have to learn that this eminent practitioner 
walked about with more than danger hanging 
imminent over him. Perhaps it was a rope: 
perhaps it Was a sword : some weapon of execu- 
tion, at any rate, as we frequently may see, A 
day passes ; no assassin darts at the doctor as ho 
threads the dim opera-colonnade passage on his 
way to his club, A week goes by ; no stiletto 
is plunged into his well-wadded breast as he 
steps from his carriage at some noble patient'.s 
door. Philip says he never knew his father 
more pleasant, easy, good-humored, and a^ble 
than during this period, when he must have felt 
that a danger was hanging over him of which his 
son at this time had no idea. I dined in Old 
Parr Street once in this memorable period (mem- 
orable it seemed to me from immediately subse- 

events). Never was the dinner better 
served; the wi;ie more escellent ; the guests and 
gravely respectable than at 
and my neighbor remarked 
with pleasnre how the father and son seamed to 

much better terms than ordinary. The 
doctor addressed Philip pointedly once or twice ; 
alluded to his foreign travels ; spoke of his mo- 
ther's fkmily — it was most gratifying to see the 
pair together. Day after day passes so. The 
enemy has disappeared. At least, the lining 
of his dirty hat is no longer visible on the broad 
marble table of Dr. Firmin's haJl, 

.y be ten days after the 
quarrel — a little messenger cemos to Philip, and 
PhiHp, dear, I am sure there is some- 
thing wrong; that horrible Hunt has been here 
very quiet, soft-spoken old gentleman, 
and they have been going on with my poor pa 
about my wrongs and bis— his, indeed! — and 
they have worked him np to believe that some- 
body has cheated his daughter out of a great for- 

and who can that somebody bo but your 
father? And whenever they see me coming, 
papa and that horrid Hunt go oif to the 'Admir- 
al Byng;' and one night when pa came home 
he said, 'Bless you, bless yon, my poor, Inno- 
t, injured child; and blessed you laill be: 
mark a fond father's words 1' They are schem- 
ing something against Philip and Philip's fa- 
ther. Mr. Bond the soft-spoken old gentleman's 
name is : and twice there has been a Mr. Walls 
to inquire if Mr. Hunt was at our house." 

"Mr. Bond?— Mr. Walls?— A gentleman of 
the name of Bond was Uncle Twysdon'a attor- 
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npj. An old gentlemaa, with a. bald head, and 
one eye bigger tlian tlie other?" 

" Well, tliis old man has one emallar than the 
other, I do think," says Caroline. "First man 
who came was Mr. Walls — a rattling young 
fashionable chap, always laQghing, talking aboat 
theatres, operas, every thing— came home from 
the 'Byng' along with pa and his new friend — 
uh ! I do hate him, that man, that Hnnt I— then 
lie brought the old man, this Mr. Bond. What 
are they scheming against you, Philip ? I tell 
yoa this matter is all about you and your fa- 
Years and years ago, in the poor mother's 
lifetime, Philip remembered an outbreak of 
wrath on his father's part, who called Uncle 
Twysden a swindling miser, and this very Mt. 
ISond a scoundrel who deserved to be hung, for 
iateriering in some vray in the management of a 
fiart of the property which Mrs. Twysdei 
Lcr sister inherited from their own mother. That 
I [uarre! had been made up, as such quarrelB are 
The brothers-in-law had continued to mistras 
each other ; but there was no reason why th. 
feud stouid descend to the children ; and Pliili] 
Liiid his aunt, and one of her daughters at least 
were on good terms together. Philip's uncle' 
lawyers engaged with his father's debtor and 
enemy against Dr. Firmin : the alliance boded 

" I won't tell you what I Ihinlt, Philip, " said 
the father. ' ' You are fond of your cousin " "" 

"Ohl forer— " 

"Forever, of course 1 At leastnntil we change 
our mind, or one of us grows tired, or finds a 
tetter male. " 

"Ah, Sir!"cries Philip, but suddenly 



the bograjhers business to narrate how and 
wherofo e When Philip told his father that 
MesBhi Bond and Walls, his uncle Twvsden's 
attorneys were suddenly interested about Mr. 



"What were you going to say, Philip, and 
why do you pause?" 

" I was going to say, Bithor, if I might with- 
out offending, that I think you judge hardly of 
women. I know two who have been very faith- 
ful to yon." 

"And I a traitor to both of them. Yea; and 
my remorse, Philip, my remorsel" says his fa- 
ther, in his deepest tragedy Toiee, clutching his 
hand over a heart that I believed beat very coolly. 
But, pshaw! whyam I, Philip's biographer, going 
out of the way to abuse Philip's papa? Is not 
the threat of bigamy and exposure enough to 
disturb any man's equanimity? I say again, 
suppose there is another sword — a rope if you 
will so call it — hanging over the head of our 

Damocles of Old Parr Street? How- 

hcit, the fether and the son met and parted in 
these days with unusual gentleness ami cordial- 
ity. And these were the last days in which they 
were to meet t<«ether. Nor could Philip recall 
without satisfaction, afterward, that the hand 
which ho took was pressed and given with a real 
kindness and cordiality- 
Why were these the last days son and father 
were to pass together ? Dr. Pirmin is still alive. 
I'hilip is a very tolerably prosperous gentleman, 
lie and bis father parted good friends, and it is 



and h s affairs, the father instantly 
gnes.ed thouji the son was too simple as yet to 
understand how it was that these gentlemen in- 
terfered. If Mr. Brandon-Firmin'a marriage 
with Miss Eingwood was nnii, her son was ille- 
gitimate, and her fortune went to her sister. 
Painful as such a duty might he to such tender- 
hearted people as our Twysden acquaintances to 
deprive a dear nephew of his fortune, yet, after 
all, duty is duty, and a parent must sacrifice 
every thing for justice and Ms own children. 
"Hadlbeen in such a ease, " Talbot Twysden 
subsequently and repeatedly declared, " I should 

possessed wrongfully a beloved nephew's proper- 
ty. I could not have slq>t in peace ; I could 
not have shown my fece at my own club, or to 
my own conscience, had I the weight of such an 
injustice on my mind." In a word, when he 
found that there was a chance of annesing Phil- 
ip's share of the property to his own, Twysden 
saw clearly that his duty was to stand by his own 
wife and children, 

Theinformation upon which Talbot Twysden, 
Esq., acted was brought to him at his office by a 
gentleman in dingy black, who, after a long in- 
terview with him, accompanied him to his law- 
yer, Mr. Bond, before mentioned. Here, in 
South Square, Gray's Inn, the three gentlemen 
held ft consultation, of which the results began 
quickly to show themselves. Messrs. Bond and 
Solby had an exceedingly lively, cheerful, jovial, 
and intelligent confidential clerk, who combined 
isiness and pleasure with the utmost affability, 
id was acquainted with a thousand queer things, 
id queer histories about queer people in this 
wn ; who lent money ; who wanted money ; 
lo was in debt; and who was outrunning the 
nstable ; whose diamonds were in pawn ; whose 
tates were over-mortgaged ; who was over-build- 
ing himself ; who was casting eyes of longing at 
what pretty opera dancer — aboat races, fights, 
bill-brokers, qaicquid agvnt Iijiniinss. This Tom 
Walls had a deal of information, and imparted 
so as to make you die of laughing. 
The Heverend Tuflon Hunt brought this jolly 
fellow first to the " Admiral Byng," where his 
ibilitj won all hearts at the club. At the 
Byngs it was not very difficnit to gain Captain 
Gann'a easy confidence. And this eld man was 
he course of a very trifling consumption of 
and water, brought to see that his daughter 
been the object of a wicked conspiracy, and 
the rightful and most injured wife of a man 
who ought to declare her fair fame before the 
'orld and put her in possession of a portion of 
his great fortune. 

A great fortune ? How great a fortune ? Was 
it three hundred thousand, say ? Those doctors, 
many of them, had fifteen thousand a year. Mr. 
Walls (who perhaps knew better) was not at 
liberty to say what the fortune was : but it wns 
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a limine tliat Mrs. Brandon was kept out of her 
rights, that was clear. 

Old Gann's escitoment, when this matter was 
first broached to him (under vows of profound 
secrecy), was so intense that his old reason tot- 
tered on its rickety old throne. He well-nigh 
burst with longing to speak npon this mys- 
tery. Mr. and Mrs. Oves, the esteemed land- 
lord and lady of the "Byng," never saw him bo 
excited. Hq had a great opinion of the judg- 
ment of his friend, Mr. lUdley ; in fact, ha must 
have gone to Bedlam nnless he had talked to 
somebody on this most nefarious transaction, 
which might make the blood of every Briton 
curdle with horror — as he was free to say. 

Old Mr. Ridley was of a much cooler tempera- 
ment, and altogether a more cautious per^ori. 
The doctor rich ? He wished to tell no secrets, 
nor to meddle in no gentleman's affairs : but he 
liave heard very different statements regarding 
Dr. Firmin'a oflairs. 

When dark hints about treason, wicked deser- 
tion, rights denied, "and a great fortune which 
you are kep out of, my poor Caroline, by a 
rascally wolf in sheep's clothing, you are; and I 
always mistrusted him, from the moment I saw 
him, and aaii t<i yonr mother, ' Emily, that 
Brandon is a bad fellow, Brandon is;' and bitter- 
ly, bitterly I've med ever receiving him under 
my roof." ' When speeches of this nature were 
made to Mr^ Caroline, strange to say, the little 
lady made light of them. " Oh, nonsense, pa ! 
Don't be bringing that sad, old story up again. 
I have suffered enough from it already. If Mr. 
F. left me, he wasn't the only one who fluug me 
away ; and I have been able to live, thank mer- 
cy, through it all." 

This was a hard hit, and not to be parried. 
The truth is, that when poor Caroline, deserted 
iiy her htisband, had come back, in wretched- 
ness, to her father's door, the man, and the wife 
\iho then ruled him, had thought (It to thrust 
her away. And she had forgiven them ; and 
had been enabled to heap a rare quantity of coals 
on that old gentleman's head. 

When the captain remarked his daughter's 
indifference and unwillingness to reopen this 
painful question of her sham marriage with Fir- 
min, his wrath was moved, and his snspicion 
excited. "Ha!"sayshe, "have this man been 
a tampering with you again ?" 

"Nonsense, pa!" once more says Caroline. 
"I tell yon it is this fine-talking lawyer's clerk 
has been tampering with goa. You're made a 
tool of, pa! and you've been made a tool of all 
your life!" 

"Well, now, upon ray honor, my good Mad- 
am!" interposes Mr. Walls. 

"Don't talk to me, Sir! I don't want any 
lawyers' clerks to meddle in my business '." cries 
Mrs. Brandon, very briskly. "I don't know 
what you're come about. 1 don't want to know, 
and I'm most certain it is for no good." 

I suppose it was the ill success of his embas- 
sador that bronght Mr. Bond himself to Thorn- 
hangh Street; and a more kind, fatherly little 



man never looked than Mr. Bond, although he 
may have had one eye smaller than the other. 
' ' What is this, my dear Madam, I hear from my 
confidential clerk, Mr, Walls ?" he asked of the 
Little Sister. "You refuse to give him your 
confidence because he is only a clerk? I won- 
der whether you will accord it to me, as a prin- 
cipal?" 

" She may. Sir, she may— every confidence !" 
says the captain, laying his hand on that snufFy 
satin waistiwat which all his friends so long ad- 
mired on bim. " She might have spoken to Mx. 
Walls." 

"Mr. Walls is not a family man. I am. 1 
have children at home, Mrs. Brandon, as old as 
you are," says the benevolent Bond. "I would 
have justice done them, and for you too." 



"You'i 



very g 



to take so much trouble 
en, to be sure," says Mrs. 
"I suppose you don't do 



all of a 
Brandon, demurely. 
it for nothing." 

"I should not reqmremuch fee to help a good 
woman to her rights ; and a lady 1 don't lliink 
needs urnch persuasion to be helped to her ad- 
vantage," remarks Mr. Bond. 

"That depends who the helper is." 

"Well, if I ean do you no harm, and help 
yon possibly to a name, to a fortnne, to a high 
place in the world, I don't think you need be 
frightened. I don't look very vricked or very 
anfal, do I?" 

" Many is that don't look so. I've learned 
as much as that about you gentlemen, " remarks 
Mrs. Brandon. 

"You have been wronged by one man, and 
doubt all." 

"Notall. Some, Sir!" 

"Doubt about me if I can by any possihilily 
injure you. But how and why should I? Your 
good father knows what has brought me here. 
I have no secret from him. Have I, Mr. Gann, 
or Captain Gann, as I have heard yon ad- 
dressed ?" 

"Mr., Sir — plain Mr. — No, Sir; your con- 
duet have been most open, honorable, and like a 
gentleman. Neither would you. Sir, do anght 
to disparage Mrs. Brandon; neither would I, 
her father. No ways, I think, would a parent 
do harm to hie own child. May I offer yon 
any refreshment. Sir?" and a shaky, a dingj', 
but a hospitable hand, is laid upon the glossy 
cupboard, in which Mrs. Brandon keeps her 
modest little store of strong waters. 

"Not one drop, thank you! You tnist me 
I think more than Mrs. Firm. — I beg your pardon 
—Mrs. Brandon is disposed to do." 

At the utterance of that monosyllable Firni 
Caroline became so white, and trembled so, that 
her interlocutor stopped, rather alarmed at the 
effect of his word— his word ! —his syllable of a 

The old lawyer recovered himsdf with much 

' ' Pardon me, Madam, " he said ; "I know 
your wrongs; I know your most melancholy 
history ; I know your name, and was going to 
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nae it, bat it seemed to renew painful rceollec- 
tiona to jou, which 1 would not needlesaly I'ecalL" 
Captain Gann took oat a saoffj pocket-hand- 
kerchief, wiped two red eyas and a shirt-front, 
and winked at the attomej-, and gasped in a 

"Tou know my story and name, Sir, who 
are a stranger to me. Have you told this old 
gentleman all abont me and ray affeirB, paf" 
asks Caroline, with some ^pority. "Have yon 
toid him that my ma never gave me a word of 
kindness — that I toiled for you and her like 
servant — and when I came back to jon, after 
being deceived and deserted, that jou and ma 
shut the door in my foce 7 Ton did ! jou did 1 
I forgive JOU ; but a hundred thousand hillion 
years can't mend that injury, father, while you 
broke a poor child's heart with it that day! My 
pa has told you all this, Mr. What's-jonr-name ? 
I'm s'prised he didn't find something pleasanter 
W> talk about, I'm snre !" 

'■ My love !" interposed the captain. 

"Pretty love I to go and tell a stranger 
public house, and ever so many there besides, I 
suppose, your daughter's misfortunes, pa. Pret- 
ty lovel That's what I've had fromjou!" 

"Not a soul, on the honor of a genllcman, 
except me and Mr. Walls." 

"Then what do you come to talk about me 
at all for? and what scheme on hearth are you 
driving at? and what brings this old man here?" 
cries the landlady of Thomhaugh Street, stamp- 
ing her foot. 

" Shall I tell you frankly, my good lady ? 1 
called you Mrs. Pirmin now because, on my 
honor and word, I believe such to bo your right- 
ful name — becanse you are the lawful wife of 
George Brand Firmin. If such be your lawful 
name, others bear it who have no right to bear 
it — and inherit property to which they can lay 
no just claim. In the year 1827 you, Caroline 
Gann, a child of sixteen, were married by a cler- 
gyman whom yon know, to Georgo Brand Fir- 
min, calling himself George Brandon. He was 
gniity of deceiving you ; but yon were gnllty of 
no deceit. He was a hardened and wily man ; 
but you were an innocent child oat of a school- 
room. And though ho thought the marriage 
was not bitvlirg upon him, binding it is by Act 
of Parliament and judges' decision ; and jou 
are as assuredly George Firmin's wife. Madam, 
as Mrs. Bond is mine!" 

"You have been crnelly injured, Caroline," 
says the captain, wagging his old nose over his 
handkerchief. 

Caroline seemed to be very well versed in the 
law of the transaction. "You mean. Sir," she 
said, slowly, " that if me and Mr. Brandon was 
married to each other, he knowing that he was 
only playing at marriage, and me believing that 
it was all for good, we are really married?" 

"Undoubtedly you are, Madam — my client 
has — that is, I have had advice on the point." 

"But if we both knew that it was— was only 
a sort of a marriage — an irregular marriage, vou 



"Then the Act says that to all intents and 
purposes the marriage is null and void." 

"But you didn't know, my poor innocent 
child!" cries Mr. Gann. "How should you ? 
How old was yon ? She was a child in the 
norsery, Mr. Bond, when the villain inveigled 
her away from her poor old father. She knew 
nothing of irregular marriages." 

" Of course she didn't, the poor creature !" 
cries the old gentleman, rubbing his hands to- 
gether with perfect good-humor. " Poor young 
thing, poor young thing!" 

As he was speaking, Caroline, very pale and 
still, was sitting looking at Ridley's sketch of 
Philip, which hung in her little room. Pres- 
ently she turned round on liie attorney, folding 
her little hands over her work. 

"Mr. Bond," she said, "girls, though they 

may be ever so young, know more than some 

folks fancy. I was more tlian sixteen when 

that — that business happened. I wasn't happy 

at home, and eager to get away. I knew that a 

gentleman of his rank wouldn't be likely really 

marry a poor Cinderella out of a lodging- 

ise, like me. If the truth must be fold, I— 

I know it was no marriage — never thought it 

IS a marriage — not for good, you know." 

And sho folds her little hands together as she 

ntlers the words, and I dare say once more looks 

-' Philip's portrait. 

" Gracious goodness. Madam, you must be 
under some error!" cries the attornej-. "How 
should a child like yon know that llie marriage 
irregular?" 

Because I had no lines!" cries Caroline, 
qnickly. "Never asked for none! And oar 
maid we had then said to me, 'Mbb Carry, 
Where's your lines ?' And it's no good without. 
And I knew it wasn't ! And I'm ready to go 
before the Lord Chancellor to-morrow and say 
Caroline, to the bewilderment of her 
lather and her cross-exam Inant. 

" Pause, pause I my good Madam !" exclMms 
the meek old gentleman, rising from his chair. 
" Go and lell this to them as sent joti. Sir!'' 
■ies Caroline, very imperiously, leaving Ibe 
iwyer amazed, and her Sither's face in a bewil- 
derment, over which he will fling his snuffy old 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"If such is unfortunately the case — if you 
.ually mean to abide by this astonishing con- 
fession, which deprives you of a high place in 
iety— and— and casts down tbe hope we had 
formed of redressing your injured repntation — I 
have nothing for it I I take my lenvc, Madam. 
Good-morning, lb. Hum — Mr. Gann!" And 
the old lawyer walKSontoftheLittle Sister's room. 
"She won't own to the marriage! She is 
fond of some one else— the little suicide !" thinks 
the old lawyer, as he clatters down the street to 
neighboring house, where his anxious prindpal 
as in waiting. " She's fond of soma one else!" 
Yes. But the some one else whom Caroline 
ived was Brand Firmin's son ; and it was lo 
ive Philip from ruin that the poor Little Sister 
chose to forget her marriage lo his fnther. 
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CHAPTLR Mil 



Wiiii.B the battle is ragmg, the old filks 
and ladies peep oier the bittlements to watch 
the turns of the ombat and the behavior of 
the knights. To pnncetses in old daja, ithosc 
lorely hands w«re to be bestowed npon the con- 
qneror, it must have been a matter of no small 
interest to know whether the slira young chara- 
pioD witb the lovely eyes on the milk-white steed 
should vanquish, or the dumpy, elderly, square- 
shouldered, squinting, carroty whiskerando of a 
warrior who was laying about him so savagely ; 
and so in this battle, on the issue of which de- 
pended the keeping or losing of poor Philip's 
inheritance, there were several non-combatants 
deeply interested. Or suppose wo withdraw the 
chivalrous simile (as, in iact, the condui 



■B of 01 



1 parties engaged in the matter 



.were any thing but what we call chivalrous), and 
imagine a wily old monkey who engages a eat to 
take certain chestnuts out of the tiro, and pussy 
putting her paw through the bars, seizing the 
nut and then dropping it F Jacko is disap- 
pointed and angry, shows his sharp teeth, and 
bites if he dares. When the attorney went down 
10 do battle for Phihp's patrimony, some of those 
who wanted it were spectators of the fight, and 
lurking up a tree hard by. When Mr. Bond 
came forward to Cry and seiu Phil's chestnuts, 
there was a wily old monkey WHo thrust the cat's 
paw out, and proposed to gobble up the smoking 

If yon have ever been at the " Admiral Byng," 
you know, my dear Madam, that the parlor 
where the club meets is just behind Mrs. Oves's 
bar, 30 that by lifting up the sash of the window 
which communicates between the two apartments 
that good-natured woman may put her face into 
the club-room, and actually ba one of the socie- 



ty. Sometimes, for company, old Mr. Ridley 
goes and sits with Mrs. O. in her bar, and reads 
the paper there. He is slow at his reading. 
The long words puzzle the worthy gentleman. 
As he has plenty of time to spare, he does not 
gnidge it to the study of his paper. 

On the day when Mr. Bond went to persuade 
Mrs. Brandon in Thornhaugh Street to claim 
Dr. Firmin for her husband, and to disinherit 
poor Philip, a llttlo gentleman wrapped most 
solemnly and mysteriously in a groat cloak ap- 
peared at the bar of the " Admiral Byng," and 
said, in an aristocratic manner, ' ' You have a 
parlor ; show me to it. " And being introduced 
to the parlor (where there are fine pictures of 
Oves, Mrs. 0., and Spotty-nose, their favorite 
defunct bull-dog), sat down and called for a glass 
of sherry and a newspaper. 

Thecivilandintfilligent pot-boy of the "Byng" 
toot the party Tie AdoBrtiser of yesterdaj (which 
to-day's paper was in 'and), and when the gen- 
the old paper, r 






IS that 



a harbitrary gent — as, it 
deed, he was, with the omission, perhaps, of a 
single letter ; a man who bnliied every body 
who would submit to be bullied. In fact, it 
was our friend Talbot Twysdon, Esq., Commis- 
sioner of the Powder and Pomatum Office ; and 
I leave those who know bim to say whether he is 
arbitrary or not. 

To bim presently came that bland old gentle- 
man, Mr. Bond, who also asked for a parlor and 
some sherry-and-water ; and this is how Philip 
and his veracious and astute biographer came to 
know for a certainty that dear uncle Talbot was 
the person who wished to — to have Philip's 
chestnuts. 

Mr. Bond and Mr. Twysden had been scarce- 
ly a minute together when such a storm of im- 
precations came clattering through the glass- 
window which communicates with Mrs. Oves's 
bar, that I dare say they made the jugs and tnro- 
blers clatter on the shelves, and Mr. Ridley, a 
very modest-spoken man, reading his paper, lay 
it down with a scared face, and say, ' ' Well, I 
never ! " Nor did he often, I dare say. 

This volley was fired by Talbot Twysden, in 
consequence of his rage at the news which Mr. 
Bond brought him. 

"Well, Mr. Bond; well, Mr. Bond! What 
does she say P" he asked of his emissary. 

"She will have nothing to do with the busi- 
ness, Mr. Twysden. We can't touch it ; and I 
don't see how we can move her. She denies the 
marriage as much as Firmin does : says she knew 
it was a mere sham when the ceremony was per- 
formed." 

' ' Sir, yon didn't bribe her enough," shrieked 
Mr. Twysdon. "Tou have bungled this busi- 
ness; by (Jeorge you have, Sir I" 

"Go and do it yourself. Sir, if yon are not 
ashamed to ap])ear in It," says the lawyer. 
" Tou don't suppose I did it because I liked it ; 
or want to take that poor young fellow's inherit- 
ance from him, as yon do f " 
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" I wish justice and the law, Sir. If I 
wiwigfally detaining his property I woald give 
ic np. I would be the first to give it up. Ide- 
sirejnstice and law, and employ you beeauao you 
are a hxi agent. Are you not?" 

"And I haToheea on your errand, and shall 
send in my bill in due time ; and there will be 
an end of my connection with yoa as your law 
agent, Mr. Twysden!" cried the old lawyer. , 

"Ton know, Sir, how badly ITirmin acted ia 
me in the laet matter. " 

"Faith, Sir, if jou ask my opinion as a law 
ngent, I don't think there was much to choose 
between you. How much is the sherry-and-wa- 
ter? — keep the change. Sorry I'd no better 
news to bring yon, Mr. T., and as you are dis- 
satisfied, again recommend you to employ an- 
other Jaw agent." 

"My good Sir, I — " 

"My good Sir, I have had other dealings with 
your fknily, and am no more going to put up 
with your highti-tightinGSS than I would with 
Lord Ringwood'E, when I was one of his law 
agents. I am not going to tell Mr. Fhilip Pir- 
min that his uncle and aunt propose to ease him 
of his property ; but if any body else does — that 
good little Mrs. Brandon, or that old goose Mr. 
Whaldyecallum, her father — I don't suppose ho 
will be over well pleased. I am speaking as a 
gentleman now, not as a law agent. Ton and 
your nephew had each a half share of Mr. Philip 
Finnin's grandfather's property, and you wanted 
it all, that's the trnth, and set a law agent to get 
it for yon, and swore at him because he could 
not got it from ils right owner. And so, Sir, I 
wish yon a good-morning, and recommend you 
to take yoiir papers to some other agent, Mr. 
Twysden." And with this, er^t Mr. Bond. 
And now I ask you if that secret could be kept 
which was known through a trembling glaEe-door 
to Mrs. Oves of the "Admiral Byng," and to 
Mr. Bidley the father of J. J., and the obso- 
quious husband of Mrs. Bidley? On that very 
afternoon, at tea-time, Mrs. Bidley was made 
acquainted by her husband (in his noble and 
circumlocutory manner) with the conversation 
which he had overheard. It was agreed that 
an embassy should be sent to J. J, on the busi- 
ness, and his advice taken regarding it ; and J. 
J.'s opinion was that the conversation certainly 
should he reported to Mr. Philip Firmin, who 
might afterward act upon it as he should think 
best. 

What ? His own annt, cousins, and undo 
agieed in a scheme to overthrow his legitimacy, 
and deprive him of his grandfather's inheritance? 
It seemed impossible. Big with the tremendous 
news, Philip came to his adviser, Mr. Pendennis, 
of the Temple, and told him what had occurred on 
the part of father, uncle, and Little Sister. Her 
abnegation had been so noble that you may be 
Bute Philip appreciated it; and a tie of friend- 
ship was formed between the young man and the 
little lady even more close and tender than that 
which had hound them previously. But iho 
Twysdene, his kinsfolk, to employ a lawyer in 



' order to rob him of his inheritance !— Oh, it was 
dastardly! Philip bawled and stamped, and 
thun^ied his sense of the wrong in his usual en- 
clitic manner. As for his cousin Bingwood 
Twysden, Phil had oflen entertained a strong 
desire to wring his neck and pitch him down 
stairs. As for uncle Talbot ; that he is an old 
pump, that ho is a pompons old humbug, and 
the queerest old sycophant, I grant you ; btit I 
couldn't have believed him guilty of this. And 
as for the girls— oh, Mrs. Pendennis, you who 
are good, you who are kind, although you hate 
them, I know you do — you can't say, you won't 
say, that they were in the conspiracy ? 

"But suppose Twysden was asking only for 
what he conceives to be his rights ?" asked Mr. 
Pendennis, " Had your father been married to 
Mrs. Brandon, you would not have fjeen Br. 
Firmin's legitimate son. Had yon not been his 
legitimate son, yon had no right to a half share 
of your grandfather's property. Uncle Talbot 
acts only the part of honor and justice in the 
transaction. He is Brutus, and he orders you 
off to death with a bleeding heart." 

"And he orders his family out of the way," 
roars Phil, "so that they mayn't bo pained by 
seeing the execution I I see it all cow. I wish 
somebody would send a knife through mo at 
once, and put an end to me. I see it all now. 
Do you know that for the last week I have been 
to Beaunash Street, and found nobody ? Agnes 
had the bronchitis, and her mother was attend- 
ing to her ; Blanche came for a minute or two, 
and was as cool— as cool as I have seen lady 
Iceberg bo cool to her. Then they mast go 
away for change of air. They have been gone 
these three days : while uncle Talbot and that 
viper of a Eingwood have been closeted with 

theu- nice new friend, Mr. Hunt. conf ! 

I beg your pardon, Ma'aro ; but I know you al- 
ways allow for the energy of ray language. " 

" I should like to see that Little Sister, Mr. 
Firmin. She has not been selfish, or had any 
scheme but for your good, " retnarka my wife. 

"A little angel who drops her h's — -a little 
heart, so good and tender that I melt as I think 
of it," says Philip, drawing his big hand over 
his eyes. "Wiat have men done to get the 
love of some women ? We don't earn it ; wt 
don't deserve it, perhaps. We don't return it. 
They bestow it on us. I have given nothing 
back for all this love and kindness, hut I look a 
little like my father of cdd days, for whom— for 
whom she had an attachment. And see now 
how she would die to serve me ! Ton are won- 
derful, women ai'el your fidelities and your fick- 
lenesses alike marvelous. What can any wo- 
man have found to adore in the doctor ? Do 
you think my father could ever have been ador- 
able, Mrs. Pendennis? And yet I have heard 
my poor mother say she was obliged to marry 
him. She knew it was a bad match, but she 
couldn't resist it. In what was my father bo ir- 

ourselvcE, I think he is a — well, never mind 
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" I tliiiik ive haA best not mind ivhat ?" says 
lay wife, with a Bitiile. 

" Quite right — quite riglit ; only I blurt out 
every thing that is on ray mind. Can't keep 



3 Phil 






"If 



my fortune depended on my silence I should 
a beggar, that's the fiict. And, you see, if you 
had Eaeh a father as mine, you jourEOlf would 
lind it rather diRicnlt to hold your tongue about 
him. Bat now, tell me ! this ordering away of 
the girls and aunt Twysden, while the little at- 
tack upon my property is being carried on — isn't 

"The question is at an end," s^d Mr. Pen- 
dennis. " You are restored to your utaiiis regi- 
bua and ancestral honors. Now that ancle Twys- 
den can't get the property without yon, hare 
courage, my boy — he may take it, along with 
the encumbrance." 

Poor Phil had not known— but some of ns, 
who are pretty clear-sighted when oar noble 
selves are not concerned, had perceived that 
Philip's dear aunt was playing fast and loose 
with the lad, and when his back was turned was 
encouraging a richei: suitor for her daughter. 

Hand on heart I can say of my wife that she 
meddles with her neighbors as little as any per- 
son I ever knew ; bat when treacheries in love 
affairs are in question she fites up at once, and 
would persecute lo death almost the heartless 
male or female criminal who would break love's 
sacred laws. The idea of a man or woman tri- 
fling with that holy compact awakens in her a 
flame of indignaijon. In curtain confidences 
(of which let me not vulgarize the arcana) she 
had given me her mind about some of Miss 
Twysden 's behavior with that odious blackamoor, 
as she chose to call Captain Woolcomb, who, I 
own, had a very slight tinge of complexion ; and 
when, quoting the words of Hamlet regarding 
his father and mother, I asked, "Could she on 
thia fair mountain leave to feed, and batten on 
this Moor ?" Mrs. Pendennis cried ont that this 
matter was all loo serious for jest, and wondered 
how her husband could make word-plays about 
it. Perhaps she has not the exquisite sense of 
humor possessed by some folks ; or is it that she 
has more reverence? In her creed, if not in her 
chnrch, marriage is a sacrament ; and the fond 
believer never speaks of it without awe. 

Now, as she espocts both parties to the mar- 
riage engagement to keep that compact holy, 
she no more understands trifling with it than 
she conld comprehend laughing and joking in a 
church. She has no patience with flirtations, as 
they are called Do 1 1 11 m b y th 
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liarities, not defending tlie etiiics of this individ- 
loralist) — she is, I say, more angrily dis- 
posed toward the woman than the man in such 
delicate cufos ; and, I am afr^d, considers tliat 
women are for the most part only victims because 
they choose to be so. 

Now we had happened during this season to 
be at several entertainments, routs, and so forth, 
where poor Phil, owing to his unhappy Bohe- 
mian preferences and love of tobacco, etc., 
was not present— and where we saw Miss Agnes 
Twysden carrying on snch a game with the fawny 
Woolcomb as set Mrs. Lanra in a tremor of in- 
dignation. What though Agnes's bluo-eyed 
mamma sat near her blue-eyed daughter, and 
kept her keen clear orbs perfectly wide open and 
cognizant of all that happened ? So mnch the 
worse for her, the worse for both. It was a 
shame and a sin that a Christian English mother 
should suffer her daughter to deal tightly with 
the most holy, the most awful of human con- 
tracts; should be preparing her child who knows 
for what after misery of mind and soul. Three 
months ago you saw how she encouraged poor 
Philip, and now see her with this mulatto ! 

"Is he not a man, and a brother, my dear?" 
perhaps at this Mr. Pendennis intei'poses. 

' ' Oh, for shame, Pen I no levity on this — no 
sneers and laughter on this the roost sacred sub- 
ject of all." And here, I dare say, the woman 
falls to caressing her own children, and hugging 
them to her heart as her manner was when moved. 
Que vojUe! vousT There are some women in the 
world ia whom love and truth are all in all hero 
below. Other ladies there are who see the ben- 
efit of a good jointure, a town and country house, 
and so forth, and who are not so very particular 
as to the character, intellect, or complexion of 
gentlemen who are in a position to offer their 
dear girls these benefits. In fine, I say that, re- 
garding this blue -eyed mother and daughter, 
Mrs. Laura Pendennis was in such a state of 
mind that she was ready to t^ar their blue eyes out. 

Nay, it was with no little difficulty that Mrs. 
Laura conld be induced to hold her tongue upon 
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What?" she would ask, "the poor young man 
is to be deceived and cajoled; to be taken or left 
as it suits these people; to be made miserable for 
life certainly if she marries him ; and his friends 
are not to dare to warn him ? The cowards ! 
The cowardice of you men, Pen, upon matters 
of opinion, of you masters and lords of creation, 
is really despicable, Sir! You dare not have 
opinions, or holding them you dare not declare 
them, and act by them. Ton compromise with 
crime every day, because you think it would be? 
officious to declare yourself and interfere. Tou 
are not afraid of outraging morals, hut of inflict- 
ing enmd upon society, and losing your popular- 
ity. Yon are as cynical as — as, what was the 
name of the horrid old man who lived in the tub 
—Demosthenes ? — well, Diogenes, then, and the 
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I( is not right to ' put jour oar in,' as yon say in 
your jargon (and even jonr slang ia a sort of 
cowardice, Sir, for jou are afraid to speak, the 
feelings of yonr heart) — it is not right to meddle 
and Rpeak the truth, not right to rescue a poor 
soul who ia drowning — of course not. What 
<:aU hai-e j-ou fine gentlemen of the world to put 
youroarin? Let himperishl What did he in 
lliat galley ? That is the language of the world, 
baby darling. And, my poor, poor child, when 
you arc sinking, nobody ia to stretch out a hand 
to save yon ! " Aa for that wife of mine, when 
she Beta farlh the maternal plea, and appeals to 
the exuberant school of philosophers, I know 
there is no reasoning with her. I retire to my 
books, and leave her to kiss out the rest of tJie 
argument over the children. 

Philip did not know the extent of the ohliga- 
lion which he owed to his little friend and guard- 
ian, Caroline ; but he waa aware that lie had no 
better friend than hecaelf in the world; and, I 
dare say, returned to her, as the wont ia in snch 
bargains between man and woman — woman and 
man, at least— a sixpence for that pure gold 
trcasare, her sovereign affection. I suppose 
Caroline thought her sacrifice gave fiet a little 
]iuthority to counsel Philip ; for she it was who, 
1 believe, first bid bim to inquire whether that 
engagement which he had virtually contracted 
wiib his cousin was likely to lead to good, and 
was to be binding npon him but not on her? 
Khe brought Kdley to add his doubts to her re- 
monstrances. She showed Philip that not only 
Ills uncle's conduct, but his cousin's, was inter- 
ested, and set him to inquire into it further. 

Tliat peculiar form of bronchitis tinder which 
poor dear Agnes waa suffering was relieved by 
ubacnce from London. The smoke, tJie crowd- 
ed parties and assemblies, the late hours, and, 
}>erhaps, the gloom of the house in Beaunash 
Street, distressed the poor dear child ; and her 
cough was very much soothed by that fine, cut- 
liug east wind, which blows so liberally along 
the Brighton cliffs, and which ia so good for 
cougha, as we all know. But there was one 
fault in Brighton which could not be helped In 
her bad case: it is too near London. The air, 
that chartered libertine, can blow down from 
London quite easily ; or people can come from 
London to Brighton, bringing, I dare aay, the 
insidious London fog alongwith them. At any 
rate, Agnes, if she wished for quiet, poor thing, 
might have gone ferther and fared better. Why, 
if you owe a tmJor a bill, he can run down and 
pieeent it in a few hours. Volgar, inconvenient 
acquaintances thrust themselvea upon yon at 
eveiy moment and comer. Was ever snch a 
iohtdioka of people as there aasembles ? You 
can't be tranquil, if you will. Organs pipe and 
scream without cease at your windows. Tour 
name is pot down in the papers when you ar 
rive ; and every body meets every body evei' b( 
many times a day. 

On Ending that his uncle had set lawyers ti 
work, with the charitable purpose of ascertain 
iiig wiicthcr Philip's properly was Icgitiuiatel; 



his own, Philip was a good deal disturiwd in 
mind. He could not appreciate that high sense 
of moral obligation by which Mr. Twysden was 
actuated. At least, he thought that these in- 
quiries should not have been secretly set afoot; 
and as he himself was perfectly open — a great 
deal too open, perhaps — in hia words and his ac- 
tions, he was hard with those who attempted to 
hoodwink or deceive him. 

It could not bo; ah I no, it never could be, 
that Agnes the pure and gentle was privy to this 
conspiracy. But then, how very — very often of 
late she had been from home; how very, very 
cold aunt Twysden's shoulder had somehow be- 
come 1 Once, when he reached Iho door, a fish- 
monger's boy was leaving a line salmon at the 
kitchen— ft salmon and a tub of ice. Once, 
twice, at Jive o'clock, when he called, a smell of 
cooking pervaded the hall- — that hall which cu- 
linary odors very seldom visited. Some of thoec 
noble Twysden dinners were on the tapis, and 
Philip was not asked. Not to be asked was no 
great deprivation ; but whoweretheguesta? To 
be sore, these were trifles light as air; but Phil- 
ip smelled mischief in the steam of those Twys- 
den dinners. He chewed that salmon with a 
bitter sauce as he saw it sink down the area 
steps (and disappear with its attendant lobster) 
in the dark kitchen regions. 

Tea ; eyes were somehow averted that naed 
to look into his very frankly ; a glove somehow 
had grown over a Lttle hand which once used to 
lie very comfortably in his broad palm. Was 
any body else going to seize it, and was it going 
to paddle in that blackamoor's unblessed fingers? 
Ah, fiends and torturesi a gentleman may cease 
to love, but does he like a woman to cease to love 
him? People carry on ever so long for fear of 
that declaration that all is over. No confession 
is more dismal to make. The sun of love has 
set. We sit in tiie dark. I mean you, dear 
Madam, and Cory don, or I and Amaryllis ; iin- 
comforlably, with nothing more to say to one 
another; with the night-dew falling, and a risk 
of catching cold, drearily contemplating the fiid- 
ing weat, with "the cold remains of lustre gone, 
of fire long passed away." Sink, fire of love ! 
Else, gentle moon, and mists of chilly evening ! 
And, my good Madam Amaryllis, let us go home 
to some tea and a fii-e. 

^K> Philip determined to go and seek his cous- 
in. Arrived at his hotel (and if it were the * * 
I can't conceive Philip in much better quarters), 
he had the opportunity of inspecting those de- 
lightful newspaper arrivals, a perusal of which 
has so often edified ai at Brighton. Mr. and 
Mrs. Penfold, he was informed, continned their 
residence, No. 96 Horizontal Place ; and it was 
with those guardians he knew his Agnes was 
staying. He speeds to Horizontjil Place. Miss 
Twysden is out. He heaves a sigh, and leaves 
a card. Has it ever happened to you to leave a 
card at that house— that house which was once 
TUB house — almost your own ; where you were 
ever welcome; where the kindest hand was ready 
lo grasp yours, the brightest eye to greet yon ? 
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And now your MenJahip has dwindled away to 
n little bit of pasteboard, shed once a year, and 
poor dear Mrs. Jones (it is with J. jou have 
qudcreled) still calls on the ladies of your family 
and slips her hnsbacd's ticket upon the hall <a^ 
ble. Oh life and time, that it should have come 
to this I Oh gracions powers ! Do yon recall 
the time when Arabella Briggs was Arabella 
Thompson I Ton call and talk Jhdaises to 
her (at first she is rather nenrons, and has the 
i:hildrcn in) ; yon talk rain and fine weather ; 



the last novel; tho next parly; Thompson in 
the City ? Yes, Mr. ThompEon is in the City. 
He's pretty well, thank you. Ah 1 Daggers, 
ropes, and poisons, has it come to tSiis ? You 
are talking abont the weather, and another man's 
health, and another man's children, of which she 
is mother, to her T Time was the weather was 
ail a burning sunshine, in which you and she 
basked ; or if clouds gathered, and a storm fell, 
sitch a glorious rainbow haloed round you, Each 
delidoua tears fell anil refi'eshed yon, that tho 
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storm was more ravishing llian the calm. And 
iioiv another man's children are Eitling on her 
knee — their mother's knee ; and once a year Mr. 
and Mrs. John Thompson request tbe honor of 
Mr. Brown's company at dinner; and once a 
year you read in the Times, " In Nursery Street, 
tho infe of J. Thompeon, Esq., of a Son." To 
come to the once-beloved one's door, and find the 
knoeker tied up with a whito kid gloTe, is hu- 
miliating — say what yon will, it is hnniiliating. 
Philip leaves his card, and walk9 ou to the 
Oiiff, and of course, in three minutes, meets 
Clinker. Indeed, who ever went lo Brighton 
for half an hour withont meeting Clinker? 

"Father pretty well? His old patient, Lady 
Geminy, is down here with the children — what 
a number of them there are, lo be sure ! Come \ 
to make any stay ? See your cousin, Miss Twya- 
den, is here with the Penfolds. Little party at 
the Grigsons' last night ; she looked uncommon- 
ly woli ; danced over so many times with tbe 
Black Prince, Wooleomb of the Greens. Sup- 
]iose I may congratulate you. Six thousand five 
hundredayear now, and thirteen thousand when 
hi? grandmother dies; but those negresses live 
torei or I suppose the thing is settled. I saw 
them on tho pier jnat now, and Mrs. Penfold 
« IS reading a book in the arbor. Book of ser- 
mons It was — pions woman, Mrs. Penfold. I 
dire Bay they are on the pier still." Striding 
with hurried steps Philip Firmin makes for tho 
pier. The breathless Clinker can not keep along- 
side of his face. I shonid like lo have seen it 
when Clinker said that "the thing" was settled 
botneen Miss Twjsden and the cavalry gentle- 
There were a few nnraciy governesses, maids, 
and children paddling about at the end of the 
pier ; and there was a fat woman reading a hook 
in one of the arbors— but no Agnes, no Wool- 
comb. Where can they be? Can they be 
weighing each other? or buying those mad peb- 
bles, which people are known to purchase ? or 
having their silhouettes done in black ? Ha ! 
ha ! Woolcomh would hardly have his face 
done in black. The idea would provoke odious 
comparisons. I see Philip is in a dreadfully 
bad sarcastic bumor. 

Up tharo comes from one of those fraivdoors 
which lead down from the pier head to the green 
sea-waves ever restlessly jumping below — up 
there comes a little Skye-terrier dog with a red 
collar, who, as soon as she sees Philip, sings, 
squeaks, whines, rnns, jumps, flumps up on him, 
if I may use the expression, kisses his hands, and 
with eyes, tongue, paws, and tail shows him a 
thonsand marks of welcome and alfection. What, 
Brownie, Browniel Philip is glad to see the 
dog, an old friend who has many a Ijme licked 
his hand and bounced npon his knee. 

The greeting over. Brownie, wagging her tail 
with prodigious activity, trots before Philip — 
trola down an opening, down tho stej^ under 
which the waves shimmer greenly, and into quito 
a quiet remote comer just over the water, whence 
you may command a most beautiful view of the 
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sea, the shore, the Marine Parade, and the Al- 
bion Hot«l, and where, were I five-and-twenty 
saj, with nothing else to do, I would gladly pass 
a quarter of an hour talking about Glauous or 
Wonders of the Deep with the object of my 



Here, among the labyrinth of piles. Brownie 
goes flouncing along till she comes to a young 
couple who are looking at Ite view just described. 
In order to view it better, the young man has 
laid his hand — a pretty little hand, most deli- 
cately gloved — on the lady's band ; and Brownie 
comes up and nozzles against her, and whines 
and talks as much aa to say, " Here's somebody," 
and tho lady says, " Down, Brownie, miss 1 " 

" It's no gfiiA, Agnes, that dog, " says the 
gentleman (he has very cnrly, not to say woolly 
hair, under his natty little hatj. " I'll give you 
a png with a nose you can hang your hat on. I 
do know of one now. My man Kummins knows 
of one. Do you like pt^s ?" 

"I adore ttiem," says tbe lady. 

' ' I'll give you one, if I have lo pay fifty pounds 
for it. And they fetch a good figure, the real 
puga do, I can fell you. Onco in London there 
was an exhibition of 'em, and — " 

"Brownie, Brownie, down!" cries Agnes. 
The dog was jumping at a gentleman, a tall 
gentleman with red mustaches and beard, who 
advances through the checkered shade, under 
tho pondorona beams, over tho translucent sea. 

"Pray don't mind, Brownie won't hart me," 
saya a perfectly well-known voice, the sound of 
which aenda all the colors shuddering ont of Mies 
Agnes's pink cheeks. 

" You see I gave my cousin this dog. Captain 
Woolcomh," says the gentleman ; "and thelittlo 
slut remembers me. Perhaps Miss Twysden pre- 
fers the pug better." 

"Sir!" 

" If it haa a nose you can hang your hat on, 
it must be a very pretty dog, and I suppose you 
intend to hang your hat on it a good deal." 

"Oh, Philip!" Bays the lady; but an attack 
of that dreadful coughing stops further 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Ton know that, in some parts of India, in- 
fanticide is the common custom. It is part of 
the religion of the land, as, in other districts, 
widow-burning used to be. I can't imagine that 
ladies like to destroy either themselves or thoir 
children, though they submit with bravery, and 
even cheerfulness, to the decrees of that religion 
which orders them to make away with their own 
or their young ones' lives. Now, suppose you 
and I, as Europeans, happened to drive up 
where a young creature was just about to roast 
herself, ander the advice of her family and the 
highest dignitaries of hor church i what could 
we do? Rescue her? No such thing. We 
know better Chan to interfere willi her, and the 
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laws nod usages of her country. We turn awaj 
with a sigh from the mournful Kcenc; we ] " 
out our pocket-handkerchiefs, tell coachniac 
drive on, and leave her to her sad IVite. 

Now about poor Agnes Twysden ; how, in 
name of goodness, can we help her ? You 
ehe is a well brought up and religious young 
woman of the Brahminical sect. If she is to be 
sacrificed, that old Brahmin hor father, that 
good and devoat mother, that moat special Brah- 
min lier brother, and that admirable giri lier 
strait-laced sister, all insist upon her undergo- 
ing the ceremony, and deck her with flowers ere 
they lead her to that dismal altar fiame. Sup- 
pose, I Bay, she has made up her mind to throw 
over poor Philip, and take on with some one 
else? What sentiment ought our Tirtnous bo- 
soms to entertain toward ber? Anger? I have 
just been holding a conversation with a young 
ffellow in rags and without shoes, whoso bed is 
commonly a dty arch, who has been repeatedly 
in prison, whose father and mother were thieves, 
and whoso grandfathers were thieves ; are we to 
be angiy with him for following the paternal 
profession ? With one eye brimming with pity, 
the other steadily keeping watch over the fam- 
ily spoons, I Lsten to his artless tale. I have 
no anger against that child ; nor toward thee, 
Agnes, daughter of Talbot the Brahmin. 
. For thongh duly is duty, when it comes to t^e 
pinch it is often hard lo do. Though dear papa 
and mamma say that here is a gentleman with 
ever so many thousands a year, an undoubted 
part in So-and-So-shire, and whole islands in 
the western main, who is wildly in love with 
your fair sldn and blue eyes, and is ready to 
fling all his treasure at your feet ; yet, after all, 
when yon consider that he is very ignorant, 
though very cunning; veiy stingy, though very 
rich ; very iii-lempered, probably, if faces and 
eyes and moutlis can tell tnith : and as fcr Philip 
Firmin — though actually hie legitimacy is dubi- 
ous, as we have lately heard, in which case his 
maternal fortune is ours — and as for his paternal 
inheritance, we don't know whether the doctor is 
worth thirty thousand pounds or a shilling ; yet. 



after all — as for Philip — ho is a man ; he is a 
gentleman ; he has brains in his head, and a 
great honest heart of which he has ofTered to 
give the best feelings to his cousin ; I say, when 
a poor girl has to be off' with that old love, that 
honest and fair lovo, and be on with the new 
one, the dark one, I feel for her; and though 
the Brahmins are, as we know, the most genteel 
sect in Hindoslan, I rather wish the poor child 
could have belonged to some lower and less 
rigid sect. Poor Agnes 1 to think that he has 
sat for hours, with mamma and Blanche or the 
governess, of course, in the room (for, you know, 
when she and Philip wero quite wee wee things 
dear mamma had Uttle amiable plans In view) ; 
has sat for hours by Miss Twjsden's side ponr- 
iug out his heart to her, has had, mayhap, little 
precious momenls of confidential talk — little 
liHsty whispers in corridors, on stairs, behind 
window-curtains, and — and so fbrth in fact. 
She must remember all this past ; and can't, 
without some pang, listen on the same sofa, be- 
hind the same window -curtains, to her dark 
suitor pouring out his artless tales of barracks, 
boxing, horse-flesh, and the tender passion. He 
ia dali, he is mean, ho is ill-tempered, he is 

ignorant, and the other was ; bat she will 

do hor duty; oh yes I she will do her duly! 
Poor Agnos 1 Uest hfendre le caur. 1 declare 
I quite feel for her. 

When Pliilip's temper was roused, I have 
been compelled, aa his biographer, to own how 
very rude and disagreeable he could be; and 
yon must acknowledge that a young man has 
some reason to he displeased, when he finds the 
girl of his heart hand in hand with auothei- 
yonng gentleman in an occult and shady recess 
of the wood-woit of Brighton Pier. The green 
waves are softly murmuring : so is the officer of 
the Life-Guards Green. The vaves are kissing 
the boacb. Ah, agonizing thought I 1 will not 
pursue the simile, which may be but a jealous 
man's mad fantasy. Of this I am sure, uo peb- 
ble on that beach is cooler than polished Agnes. 
Bat, then, Philip drunk with jealonsy is not a 
reasonable being lite Philip sober. "He had a 
dreadful temper," Philip's dear aunt said of him 
.fterivard — "I trembled for my dear, gentle 
child, united fitxever to a man of that violence. 
Never, in my secret mind, eould I think that 
their union could be a happy one. Besides, you 
know, the noameas of their mlationship. My 
scruples on that score, dear Mrs. Candor, never, 
could be got quite over." And these 
scruples came to weigh whole tons when Man- 
grove Hall, the house in Berkeley Square, and 
Mr. Woolcomb's West India island w ere put into 
scale along with them 

)f course there was no good in remaining 
among those damp, reeking timbers now that 
the pretty little Utf-u-tete lias over Little 
Brownie hung fondling and whining round Phil- 
ip's ankles, as the party ascended to the upper 
^r. "My child, how pale yon look!" cries 
Mrs. Penfold, putting down her volume. Out 
of the captain's opal eyeballs shot lurid flames, 
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and hot blood burred behind his jeilow cheeks. 
In a quarrel, Mv. Philip Firmin could be par- 
ticularly cool and Belf-posseBEed. When Miss 
Agnes rather piteouely introduced him to Mrs. 
I'enfcild, he made a bow as polite and gracious 
OS any performed by his royal father. "My 
littlo dog knew me," he said, caressing the ani- 
mal. " Sho ia a faithful little thing, and she 
led me down to my cousin ; and — Captain Wool- 
comb, I think, is your name, Sir I" 

As Philip curls bis mustache and smiles bland- 
ly, Captain Woolcomb pulls his and scowls fierce- 
ly. "Yes, Sir," hemutters, " my name is Wool- 
comb. " Another bow and a touch of the hat 
from Mr. Firmin. A touch ?— a gracious 
of the hat; acknowledged by no means so j 
fully by Captdn Woolcomb. 

To these remarks Mrs. Penfold says, " Oh ! " 
In fact, "Ohl"is about the best thing that could 
be said under the circnmstances. 

' ' My coHsin, Miss Twysden, looks so pale be- 
cause she waa out rery late dancing last night. 
I hear it was a very pretty tali. Bot onght sho 
to keep such late houre, Mrs. Penfold, with her 
delicate health ? Indeed, you ought not, Ag- 
nos! Ought sho lo keep late hours. Brownie? 
There — don't, you little foolish thing! I gave 
my cousin the dog: and she's very fond of i 
— the dog is— still. Tou were saying, Capti 
Woolcomb, when I came up, that you would 
give MisB Twysden a dog on whose 

could hang your I beg pardon ?' 

Mr. Wooleorab, as Philip made tbis second 
allusion to the peculiar nasal formation of the 
pug, ground his little white teeth together, and 
let slip a most improper monosyllable. More 
acute bronchial soflering was manifested 
part of Miaa Twysden. Mrs. Penfold said 
day is clouding over. I think, Agues, 1 will 
have my chair and go home." 

' ' May I be allowed to walk with you 
as your house?" says Philip, twiddling a little 
locket which be wore at his watch-chain, 
was a little gold locket, with a little pale hair 
inside. Whose hair could it have been that was 
HO pale and fine ? , As for the pretty, hieroglyph- 
ical A. T. at the back, those letters might indi- 
cate Alfred Tennyson, or Anthony TroUope, who 
miglit have given a lock of their golden hair le 
Philip, for 1 know he ia an admirer of their 
works. 

Agnes looked guiltily at the little locket. 
Captain Woolcomb pulled his mnslacho so, that 
you would have thought he would have pulled 
it off; and his opal eyes glared with fearful ci 
fusion and wrath. 

"Will you please to fall back and lot : 
speak to you, Agnes? Pardon me, Capti 
Woolcomb, I have a private message for my 
cousin ; and I came from London expressly to 
deliver it." 

' ' If Miss Twysden desires me to withdraw, I 
fall back in one moment," says the captain, 
clenching the little lemon-colored gloves. 

" My cousin and I have lived together ail om 
lives, and I bring her a family message. Have 



you any particular claim to hear it, Captain 
Woolcomb ?" 

Not if Miss Twysden don't want me to hear 

.... D the little bruler- 

Don't kick poor little harmless Brownie ! 
5ha'u't kick you, shall he. Brownie?" 
If the brute comes between my sliina, I'll 
kidc her ! " shrieks the captain. ' ' Hang her, 
I'll throw her into the sea!" 

svor you do to my dog I swear I will 
do to you !" whispers PhiUp to the captain. 

Whore are you staying?" shrieks the cap- 
. " Hang you, jou shall hear from me." 
■ Quiet— Bedford Hotel. Easy, or I shall 
think you want the ladies to overhear." 

Your conduct is horrible. Sir," says Agnes, 
rapidly, in the French language. " Mr. does 
comprehend it." 

' — it! If you have any secrets to talk, 
withdraw fast enough. Miss Agnes," says 
Othello. 

Oh, Grenville! can I have any secrets from 

you? Mr. Firmin is my first-cousin. We have 

lived together all our lives. Philip, I — I don't 

know whether mamma announced lo you— mv 

-my engagement with Captain Grenvillo Wool- 

imb," The agitation has brought on another 

vere bronchial attack. Poor little Agnes 1 

Wliat it is to have a delicate throat I 

The pier tosses up to the skies, as though it 
id left its moorings— the houses on the cliff 
dance and reel, as though an earthquake was 
driving them — the sea walks up into the lodging- 
houses— and Philip's legs are failing from under 
" iro ; it is only for a moment. When you have 
large, tough double tooth out, doesn't the chair 
go up to the ceiling, and your head come off too? 
But in the next instant there is a grave gentle- 
raan before you making you a bow, and conceal- 
ing something in his right sleeve. The craah ia 
over. You are a man again. Philip clutches 
hold of the cliain pier for a minute : it does not 
sink under him. The houses, after reeling for 
a second or two, reassume the perpendicular and 
bulge their bow-windows toward the main. Ho 
can see the people looking from the windows, the 
carriages passing, Professor Spurrier riding on 
tlio cliff with eighteen young ladies, his pupils. 
In long after-days he remembers those aleurd 
little incidents with a curious tenacity. 

"This news," Philip says, "was not — not 
altogether unexpected. I congratulato my cous- 
in, I am sure. Captain Woolcomb, had I known 
this for certain, I am sure I should not have in- 
terrupted you. You were going, perhaps, to ask 
me to your hospitable house, Mrs. Penfold ?" 
" Was she though ?" cries the captain. 
' ' I have asked a friend to dine with me at the 
Bedford, and shall go to town, I hope, in the 
mondng. Can I take any thing for you, Agnes? 
Good-by:" and he kisses his hand in quite a 
dfgag€ manner, as Mrs. Penfold's chair turns 
eastward and he goes to the west. Silently the 
tall Agnes sweeps along, a fair hand laid upon 
her friend's chair. 

It's over! it's over! She lias done it. Hu 
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was bound, and kept his honor, but she did not: 
it was she who forsook hira. And I fear reij 
much Mr. Fhilij's heart leaps with pleasure and 
an immeaiso BensatioQ of relief at thinking he 
is free. He meets half a dozen acijoaintances 
on the ciiif. He langhs, jokes, shakes hands, 
invites two or three ro dinner in the gayest man- 
ner. He Bits down on that green, not veiy lar 
from hia inn, and is latighing to himself, when 
he suddenlj feels something nestling at h" ' 
— rnbbing, and nestling, and whining pli 
Ij. "What, is that jou?" It is little Brownie, 
who has followed him. Poor little rogne 1 

Then Philip bent down his head over (he dog, 
and as it jumped on him, with little bleats, and 
whines, and innocent carcEses, he broke out into 
a sob, and a great refreshing rain of lears fell 
from his ejes. Snch a little illness ! Such a 
mild ferer ! Snch a speedy ctire I Some peo- 
ple hare the comphunt so mildly that they are 
scarcely erer kept Ui their beds. Some bear its 
scars forever. 

Philip sate resolutely at the hotel all night, 
having given special orders lo the porter to say 
that he was at home, in case any gentleman 
should call. He had a fiiint hope, he afEerward 
owned, that some ftiend of Captain Wooloomh 
might wait on him on that officer's part. Ho 
had a feint hope that a letter might com 
plaining that treason — as people will hi 
sick, gnawing, yearning, foolish desire for let- 
ters — letters which contain nothing, which 
er did contain any thing — letters which, ni 
theless, you— You know, in fact, abont those 
letters, and there is no earthly use in asking to 
read Philip's, Have we not all read those love- 
letters which, after love-quarrels, come into court 
sometimes? We have all read them ; and how 
many have written them ? Nine o'clock. Ten 
o'clock. Eleven o'clock. No challenge from the 
captain; no explanation from Agnes. Philip 
declares he slept perfecily well. But poor lit- 
tle Brownie the dog made a piteous howling all 
night in the stables. She was not a well-bred 
dog. Tou conld not have hung the least hat on 

We compared anon our dear Agnes to a Brah- 
min lady, meekly offering herself up to sacrifice 
according to the practice used in her highly re- 
spectable caste. Did we speak in anger or in 
sorrow ? — surely in l«rms of respectful grief and 
Eympathy. And if we pity her, ought we not 
likewise lo pity her highly respectable parents ? 
When the n&torious Brntns ordered his sons to 
execution, you can't suppose he was such a brute 
as to be pleased ? All three parties suffered by the 
transaction ; the sons, probably, even more than 
their austere father ; but it stands to reason that 
the whole trio were veiy melancholy. At least, 
were I a poet or musical composer depicting that 
business, I certainly should make them so. The 
sons, piping in a very minor key indeed ; the fa- 
ther's manly basso, accompanied by deep wind- 
instruments, and interrupted by appropriate sobs. 
TbOHgh pretty, fair Agnes is being led to exeen- 
tion, I don't suppose she likes it, or that her pa- 



rents are h^py, who are compelled to order the 
tragedy. 

That the rich young proprietor of Mangrove 
Hall should bo fond of her was merely a coinci- 
dence, Mrs. Twysden afterward always averred. 
Not for mere wealth— ah, no 1 not for mines of 
gold— would they sacrifice their darling child I 
But when that sad Firmin a^ir happened, yon 
see it also happened that Captain Woolcomb was 
much struck by dear Agnes, whom he pet every 
where. Her scape-grace of a cousin would go 
nowhere. He preferred his bachelor associates, 
and horrible smoking and drinking habits, lo the 
anvnsements and pleasures of more refined socie- 
ty. He neglected Agnes. There is not the 
slightest doubt he neglected smd mortified her, 
and his willful and frequent absence showed 
how little he cared for her. Would yon blame 
the dear girl for coldness to a man who himself 
showed such indiffei'cnco to her ? " No, my good 
MiB. Candor. Had Mr. Firmin been ten times 
as rich as Mr. Woolcomb, 1 should have coun- 
seled my child to refuse him. / take the re- 
sponsibility of the measure entirely on myself^ 
I, and her fether, and her brother." So Mrs. 
Twysden aflerward spoke, in circles where an 
absurd and odious rumor ran, that the Twys- 
dens had forced their daughter to jilt young Mr. 
Firmin in order lo marry a wealthy quadroon. 
People will talk, yon know, de me, de te. If 
Wooleomb's dinners had not gone off so after 
ige, I have little doubt the scandal 
would have died away, and he and his wife 
might have been pretty generally respected and 
visited. 

St you suppose, as we have said, that 
dear Agnes gave up her first love without apang. 
That bronchitis showed how acutely the poor 
thing felt her position. It broke out very soon 
after Mr. Wooleomb's attentions became a little 
parlioular; and she actually left London in con- 
sequence. It ia true that he could follow her 
ithout dlfBculty, but so, for the matter of that, 
raid Philip, as we have seen, when ho came 
iwn and behaved so rudely to Captain Wool- 
mb. And before Philip came poor Agnes 
raid plead, "My father presaod me sair," as in 
e case of the notorious Mrs. Rohin Gray. 
Father and mother both pressed hei- sair. 
Mrs. Twysden, 1 think I have mentioned, wrote 
in admirable letter, and was aware of her ac- 
complishment. She used lo write reams of gos- 
:ip regularly every week to dear nnde Ringwood 
when he was in the country ; and when her 
daughter Blanche married, she is said lo have 
written several of her new son's sermons. As a 
Christian mother, was she not to give her daugh- 
ter her advice at this momentous period of her 
life? That advice went against poor Philip's 
chances with hia couain, who waa kept acquaint- 
ed with all the circumstances of the controvert 
of which we have just seen the iaane, I do cot 
mean to say that Mrs. Twysden gave an impar- 
tial statement of the case. What parlies in a 
lawsuit do speak impartially on their own side 
or their adversaries' ? Mrs. Twysden's view, as 
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I have learned subsequently, and as impajtcil 1:0 
her daughter, was this i That most unprinciplnd 
man. Dr. rirmin, who had already attempted, 
and unjustly, to deprive the Twysdens of a part 
of their proportj, had commenced in quite early 
life his ca.reer of outrage and wickedness against 
thu Ringwood family. He had led dear Lord 
Eingivood's son, poor dear Lord Cinqbars, into 
a career of vice and extravagance which eansed 
the premature death of that unfortunate younq 
nobleman. Mr. Finnin had then made a mar- 
riage, in spite of the toai-e and entreaties of Mrs. 
Twysden, with her late unhappy sister, whose 
whole life had been made wretched by the doc- 
tor's conduct. But the elimaic of outrage and 
wickedness was, that when he — he, a low, pen- 
niless adventurer — married Colonel Ringwood's 
ilaughter he was married already, as conld be 
sworn by the repentant clei^man who had heen 
forced, by throats of punishment which Dr. Fir. 
min hold over him, to perform the rite 1 " The 
mind" — Mrs. Talbot Twysden'a fine mind — 
"shuddered at the thought of such wickedness." 
But most of all (for to think ill of any one whom 
she had once loved gave her pain) there was tea- 
son to believe that the unhappy Philip Firmin 
was bis fathei's accomplice, and that he knew of 
his own ilkgiiimacy, which he was determined to 
set aside by any fiaad or orii^— (she trem- 
bled, she wept to have to say this : O Heaven I 
that there should he such perversity in thy creat- 
ures ! ) And 80 little store did Philip set by his 
mother's honor, that he actually visited the aban- 
doned woman who acquiesced in her own infamy, 
and had brought such unspeakable disgrace on 
the Ringwood family ! The t2iought of this 
crime had caused Sfcs. Twysdan and her dear 
husband nights of sleepless anguish— had made 
them years and pears older — had stricton their 
hearts with a grief which must endure to the end 
of their days. With people so onscrupalous, so 
grasping, so artful as Dr. Firmin and (must she 
?ay,?) his son, they wore bound to be on ikeir 
jiuard; and though they had avoided Philip, she 
had deemed it right, on the rare occasions when 
she and the young man whom she must now call 
her illegitimate nephew met, to behave as though 
she knew nothing of this moat dreadfol contro- 

"And now, dearest child". Surely the 

moral is obvious ? Tho dearest child " must sec 
at once that any foolish plans which were formed 
in childish days 3.aAwaAftt Jbrmer dehsions must 
be cast aside forever as impossible, as unworthy 
of a Twvsden — of a Ringwood. Be not con- 
cerned for the voung man hmiself wrote Mrs 
1 wj sden — 1 blush tl at he shoold hear that 
dear fathers name who wxs slun in honor on 
P acos gl rous field P F has a^sociaw? 

mong whom ho has eve been much more at 
I ome than m our refined c rcle and habits 

bich w 11 ea se h m to forget von only ton easi 
I) And if near yon ib one whose ardor shows 
itself in his every word and action, whose weaJth 
and property may raise you to a place worthy of 
my child, need I say, a mother's, a father's 



blessing go with you." This letter was brought 
to Miss Twysden, at Brighton, by a special mes- 
senger ; and the superscription announced that 
it was "honored by Captain Grenville Wool- 

Now when Miss Agnes has had a letter to 
this effect (I may at some time tell you how I 
came to be acquainted with its contents) ; when 
she remembers all the abuse her brother lavishes 
against Philip, as. Heaven bless some of them ! 
dear relatives can best do ; when she thinks how 
cold he has of late been — how he will come 
smelling of cigars — how he won't conform to the 
usages dii monde, and has neglected all the de- 
cencies of society— how she often can't under- 
stand his strange rhapsodies about poetry, paint- 
ing, and the like, nor how ho can live with such 
associates as those who seem to dehght him — 
and now how he is showing himself actually «a- 
jirindpled and abetting his horrid father ; when 
we consider mither pressing sair, and all these 
points in mither's favor, I don't think we can 
order Agnes to instant execution for the resolu- 
tion to which she is coming. She will give him 
up — she will give him up. Good-by, Philip, 
Good-by the past. Be forgotten, be forgotten, 
fond words spoken in not unwilling ears \ Bo 
still and breathe not, eager lips, that have trem- 
bled so near to one another! Unlock, hands, 
and part forever, that seemed to be formed for 
life's long journey ! Ah, to part forever is hard; 
but harder and more humiliating still to part 
without regret I 

That papa and mamma had infiuenced Miss 
Twysden in her behavior my wife and I could 
easily imagine, when Philip, in his wrath and 
grief, came to us and poured out the feelings of 
his heart. My wiife is a repository of men's se- 
crets, an untiring consoler and comforter; and 
she knows many a sad story which wo art not at 
liberty to tell, like this one of which this person, 
Mr. Firmin, has ^ven us possession. 

"Father and mother's orders," shouts Philip, 
"I dare say, Mrs. Pendennis; but the wish was 
father to the thought of parting, and it was for 
the blackamoor's parks and acres that the girl 
jilted me. Look here. I told you just now 
that I slept perfectly well on that infei'na! night 
after I had said farewell to her. Well, I didn't. 
It was a lie. I walked ever so many times the 
whole length of the cliff, from Hove to Rotling- 
dean almost, and then went to bed afterward, 
and slept a little out of sheer fatigue. And as 
I was passing by Horizontal Terrace— I hap- 
pened to pass by there two or three times in 
the moonlight, like a great jackass— yon know 
those verses of mine which 1 have hummed hei'e 
sometimes?" (hummed! he used to roorthem!) 
" ' When the locks of burnished gold, lady, shall 
to silver turn ! ' Never mind the rest. Ton 
know the verses about fidelity and old age ? She 
was singing them on that nighty to that negro. 
And I heard the beggar's voice say, 'Bravo!' 
through the open windows." 

"Ah, Philip I it was cruel," says my wife, 
heartily pitying onr friend's anguish and mis- 
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fortune. " It was erne! indeed. I am sm 
can feel for joa. But think what certain 
ery a marriage with such a person wonld hare 
been ! Think of jonr warm heart given awaj 
forever to that heartless creature." 

"Laura, Laura, hare you not often warned 
me not to speak ill of people?" ebjs Laura's hus- 

" I can't help it sometimes," cries Laura, in a 
transport, "I try and do my best not to speaki 
ill of my neighbors ; but the worldliness of those 
people shocks ma so that I can't bear to be near 
them. They are bo utterly tied and bound by 
conventionalities, so perfectly convinced of their 
own cxcesEive high-breeding, that they seem to 
me more odious and more valgar than quite low 
people; and I am sure Mr. Philip's friend, the 
Little Sister, is infinitely more ladylike than his 
dreary aunt or either of his snpercilious cousins I 
Upon my word; when this Udy did speak her 
mind, there was no mistaking her meaning." 

I believe Mr. Pirmin took a considerable num- 
ber of people into his confidence regarding this 
love affiiir. He is one of those individuals who 
can't keep their secrets ; and when hurt he roars 
so loudly that all his friends can hear. It has 
been remarked that the sorrows of sneh persons 
do not endure very long ; nor surely was there 
any great need in this instance that Philip's 
heart shonld wear a lengthened mourning. Ere 
long he smoked his pipes, he played his billiards, 
he shouted his songs ; ho rode in the Park for 
the pleasure of severely cutting his aunt and 
cousins when their open carriage passed, or of 
riding down Captain Wooleomh or his cousin 
Ringwood, shotild either of those worthies come 

One day, when the old Lord Ringwood came 
to town for his accustomed spring visit, Philip 
condescended to wait upon him, and was an- 
noanced to his lordship just aa Talbot Twysden 
and Ringwood his son were taking leave of their 
noble kinsman. Philip looked at them with a 
flnshing eye and a distended nostril, according to 
his swaggering wont. I dare say they on their 
part bore a very mean and hang-dog appearance ; 
for my lord laughed at theii- discomfiture, and 
seemed immensely amused as they slunk out of 
the door when Philip came hectoring in. 

"So, Sir, there has been ft femily row. Heard 
all about itr at least their side. Tour father 
did me the favor to marry my nicoo, having an- 
other wife already ?" 

" Having no other wife already, Sir — though 
my dear relations were anxious to show that he 
had." 

"Wanted your money ; thirty thousand pound 
18 not a trifle. Ten thousand apiece for those 
cliildren. And no more need of any confounded 
pinching and scraping, as they have to do at 
Beannash Street. Aftair off between you and 
Agnes? Absurd aflair. So much the belter." 

"Yes, Sir, so much the better." 

"Have ten thousand apiece. Would have 
twenty thousand if they got yours. Quite nal^ 
ural to want it," 



"Quite." 

"Wookomb a sort of negro, I understand. 
Fine property here, besides the West India rub- 
bish. Violent man— so people tell me. Lucfcily 
Agnes seems a cool, easy-going woman, and 
must put up with the rough as well as the smooth 
in marrying a property like that. Very lucky 
for yon that that woman persists there was no 
marriage with your father. Twysden says the 
{doctor bribed her. Take it he's not got much 
money to bribe, nnless you gave some of yours. " 

"I don't bribe people to bear false witness, 
my lord — and if—" 

" Don't be in a huff; I didn't say so. Tw)*e- 
den says so — perhaps thinks so. When people 
are at law they believe any thing of one an- 

"I don't know what other people may do, 
Sir. If I had another man's money, I should 
not be easy until I had paid him back. Had 
my share of my grandfather's property not been 
lawfully mine — and for a few hours I thought it 
was not — please God, I wonld have given it up 
to its rightful owners — at least my father would. " 

"Why, hang it all, man, you don't mean to 
say your father has not settled with you ?" 

Philip blushed a little. He had been rather 
surprised that there had been no settlement be- 
tween bira and his father. 

' ' I am only of age a few months, Sir. I am 
not under any apprehension. I get my divi- 
dends regularly enough. One of my grandfa- 
ther's trustees. General Baynes, is in India. 
He is to I'eturn almost immediately, or we 
should have sent a power of attorney oat to Mm. 
There's no hnrry about the business." 

Philip's maternal grandfather, and Lord Bing- 
wood's brother, the late Colonel Philip Ring, 
wood, had died poseessedof but trilling property 
of hia own ; but his wife had brousht him a for- 
tune of sixty thousand pounds, which was settled 
on their children, and in the names of trustees — 
Mr. Briggs, a lawyer, and Colonel Baynes, an 
East India officer, and friend of Mrs. Philip 
Ringwood's family. Colonel Baynes had been 
in England some eight years before; and Philip 
remembered a kind old gentleman coming to see 
him at school, and leaving tokens of his bounty 
behind. The other trustee, Mr. Briggs, a law- 
yer of considerable county reputation, was dead 
long since, having left his affeirs in an involved 
condition. During the trasl«e's absence and the 
son's minority Philip's father received the divi- 
dends on his son's property, and liberally spent 
them on the boy. Indeed, I believe that for 
some little time at college, and during his first 
journeys abroad, Mr. Philip spent rather more 
than the income of his maternal inheritance, be- 
ing freely supplied by his father, who told him 
not to stint himself. He was a snmptnous man. 
Dr. Firmin— open-handed — subscribing to many 
charities — a lover of solemn good cheer. The 
doctor's dinners and the doctor's equipages were 
models in their way ; and 1 remember the sin- 
cere respect with which my uncle the major (the 
fiimily guide in such matters) used to sjicafc of 
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Dr. Firmiu'a taste. "Mo duchess in London, 
Sir, " he would say, ' ' drove better horses than 
Mrs. Firmin. Sir George Warrender, Sir, conid 
not gire a better dinner. Sir, than Chat to which 
wo sat down yesterday." And for the exercise 
of these civic virtaes the doctor had the hearty 
respect of the good major. 

"Don't tell me, Sir," on the other hand, Lord 
Ringwood would say ; "I dined with the fcllow 
once— -a swaggering fellow. Sir; but a servile 
fellow. The way he bowed and flattered was 
perfectly absurd. Those fellows think we like 
it — and wo may. Even at my age, I like flat- 
tery — any quantity of it ; and not what you call 
delicate, but strong, Sir. I like a man to Itueel 
down and kiss my shoe-strings. I have my own 
opinion of him afterward, but that is what 1 
like — what all men like; and that is what Fir- 
min gave in quantities. But you could see that 
his house was monstroaely expensive. Hia din- 
ner was excellent, and you saw it was good every 
day— not like your dinners, my good Maria; not 
like your wines, Twysden, which, hang it^ I can't 
swallow, unless I send 'em in myself. Even at 
my own house, 1 don't give that kind of wine on 
common occasions which Firmin used to give. 
I drink the best myself, of course, and give it to 
some who know ; bnt I don't give it to common 
fellows, who come to hnnting dinners, or to girls 
and boys who are dancing at my halls." 

"Yes; Mr. Firmin's dinners were very hand- 
some — and a pretty end came of the handsome 
dinners!" sighed Mrs. Twysden. 

"Tiiat's not the question; I am only speak- 
ing aliout the fellow's meat and drink, and they 
were both good. And it's my opinion that fel- 
low will have a good dinner wherever he goes." 

I had the fortune to be present at one of these 
feasts, which Lord Ringwood attended, and at 
which I met Philip's trustee, General Baynes, 
who had just arrived from India. I remember 
now the smallest det^ls of the little dinner — the 
hrightuesa of the old plate, on which the doctor 
prided himself, and the quiet comfort, not to say 
splendor, of the entertainment. The general 
seemed to take a great liking to Philip, whose 
fjrandfather had been his special friend and com- 
rade in arms. He thought he saw something 
of Philip Ringwood in Philip Firmin's face. 

"Ah, indeed 1" growls Lord Ringwood. 

"You ain't a bit like him," says the down- 
right general. "Never saw a handsomer or 
more open -looking fallow than Philip Kiug- 

" Oh ! I dare say I looked pretty open myself 
forty yeare ago," said my lord ; " now I'm shut, 
r suppose. I don't see the least likeness in this 
young man bo my brother. " 

"That is some sheny as old as the century," 
ivhispers the host; "it is the same the Prince 
liegent liked so at the Mansion Honse dinner, 
Sve-and-twenty yeais ago." 

" Never knew any thing about wine ; was al- 
ways tippling liqueurs and punch. What do you 
give for this sheny, doctor?" 

The doctor sighed, and looked up to the chan- 



delier. "Driuk it while it lasts, my good lord; 
hut don't ask me the price. The fact is, I don't 
like k) say what I gave for it." 

"You need not stint yourself in the price of 
sherry, doctor," cries the general, gayly; "you 
have but one son, and he has a fortune of his 
own, as I happen to know. You haven't dipped 
it, master Philip?" 

" I fear. Sir, I may have exceeded my income 
sometimes, in the last throe years; but my fa- 
ther has helped me." 

" Esceeded nine hundred a year I Upon my 
word ! When I was a sab, my friends gave me 
flfly pounds a year, and I never was a shilling 
in debt 1 What are men coming to now?" 

"If doctors drink Prince Regent's sherry at 
ten guineas a dozen, what can you expect of 
their sons. General Baynes ?" grumbles my lord. 

"My fiither gives you his best, my lord," says 
Philip, gayly; "if you know of any better, he 
will get it for you. St non his ntere mecam ! 
Please to pass me that decanter. Pen ! " 

I thought the old lord did not seem ill pleased 
at the young man's freedom ; and now, an I re- 
call it, think I can remember that a peculiar 
silence and anxiety seemed to weigh upon our 
host — -upon him whose face was commonly so 
anxious and sad. 

The ikmous sherry, which had made many voy- 
ages to Indian climes before it acquired its exqui- 
site flavor, had traveled some three or four times 
round the doctor's polished table, when Brice, 
his man, entered with a letter on his silver tray. 
Perhaps Philip's eyes and mine exchanged glances 
in which ever so small a scintilla of mischief 
might sparkle. The doctor often had letters 
when he was entertaining his friends ; and his 
palJentB had a knack of falling ill at awkward 
times. 

" Gracious Heavens!" cries the doctor, when 
he read the dispatch — it was a telegraphic mes- 
sage. "The poor Grand Duke!" 

" What Grand Duke ?" asks the surly lord of 
Ringwood. 

"My earliest patron and friend — the Grand 
Duke of Groningen! Seized this morning at 
eleven at Potaendorff! Has sent for me. I 
promised logo to him if ever he had need of me. 
I must go! I can save the night-train yet. 
General 1 our visit to the city must he deferred 
til] my return. Get apomnantean, Brice; and 
call a cab at once. PhiEp will entertain my 
friends for the evening. My doar lord, yon 
won't mind an old doctor leaving you to attend 
an old patient? I will write from Groningen. 
I shall be there on Friday morning. Farewell, 
genUemen! Brice, another bottle of that sherry! 
I pray, don't let any body stir I God bless you, 
Philip, my boy!" And with this the doctor 
went np, took his son by the hand, and Iwd the 
other very kindly on the young nan's shoulder. 
Then he made a bow round the table to hia 
gaests — one of his graceful bows, for which he 
was famous. I can see the sad smile on his 
face now, and the light from the chandelier over 
tbe dining-tabie glancing from hia shining fore- 
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lieaJ, and casting doep sliadowa on to hie cheek 
from his heavy brows. 

The departure was a little abrupt, and of 
course cast somewhat of a gloom upoa the com- 

" My carriage ain't ordered till ten — must go 
on sitting here, I suppose. Confounded life 
doctors' must be I Called up any hour in the 
night I Get their fees! Mnst go!" growled 
the great man of the party. 

" People are glad enough to haye tliem when 
ihey are ill, mj lord. I ihiui I have heard that 
once, when you were at Hyde " 

The great man started back as if a little shoot 
of cold water had fiillen on hiui ; and then looked 
at Philip with not unfl'iendly glances, "Treat- 
ed for gout — so he did. Very well, tool" said 
my lord ; and whispered, not inandibly, " Cool 
hand, that boy I" And then his lordship fell lo 
talk with General Baynes about his campaign- 
ing, and his early acquaiulauce with his own 
brother, Philip's grandfather. 

The general did not care to brag about his 
own feats of arms, but was loud in prases of bis 
old comrade. Philip was pleased to hear his 
grandsire so well spoken of. The general had 
known Dr. Firmin's father also, who likewise 
had been a colonel in the famous old Peninsular 
army. " A Tartar that fellow was, and no mis- 
take ! " said the good officer, ' ' Your father has 
a strong look of him ; and jou have a glance of 
him at times. But yon remind me of Philip 
Ringwood not a little ; and yoa could not be- 
long to a better man." 

"Ha!" says my lord. There had been differ- 
ences between him and his brother. lie may 
liave been thinMng of days when they were 
fi-ionds. Lord Eingwood now graciously asked 
if General Baynes was staying in London ? But 
the general had only come to do liis piece of 
business, which must now be delayed. He was 
too poor to live in London. He mnst look out 
for a country place, where he and his six chil- 
dren could live cheaply. ' ' Three boys at school, 
and one at college, Mr, Philip — you know what 
that must cost ; though, thank my stsri, my 
college boy does not spend nine hundred a year. 
Nine hundred! Where should we be if he did?" 
In fact, the days of nabobs are long over, and 
the general had come back to his native country 
with only very small means for the support of a 
groat family. 

When my lord's carriage came he departed, 
and the other guests presently took their leave. 
The general, who was a hachelor for t)ie nonce, 
remained a while, and wo three prattled over che- 
roots in Philip's smoking-room. It was a night 
like a hundred I have spent there, and yet how 
well I remember it 1 We talked about Philip's 
future proEpecls, and he communicated his in- 
taniions to us in his lordly way. As for prac- 
ticing at the bar; "Ho, Sir!" he said, in reply 
to General Baynes's queries, he shonld not make 
much hand of that : shouldn't if he were ever so 
poor. He had his own money, and his Other's, 
and he condescended to say that he might, per- 



haps, try for Parliament should an eligible op- 
portunity offer. "Here's a fellow bom with a 
silver spoon in his mouth," says the general, as 
we walked away together, " A fortune to begin 
with ; a fortune to inherit. My fortune was two 
thousand pounds and the price of my two first 
commissions ; and when I die my children will 
not be quite so well off as their father was when 
he began ! " 

Having parted with the old officer at his mod- 
est sleeping quarters near his club, I walked to 
my own home, little thinking that yonder cigar, 
off which I had shaken some of the ashes in Phil- 
ip's smoking-room, was to be the last tobacco I 
ever should smoke there. The pipe was smoked 
out. The wine was drunk. When that door 
closed on me, it closed for the last time — at least 
was never more to admit me as Philip's, as Dr. 
Firmin's, gueet and friend, I pass the place 
often now. My youth comes hack to me as I 
gaze at those blank, shining windows. I see 
myself a boy, and Philip a child; and his fair 
mother ; and his father, the hospitable, the mel- 
ancholy, the magnificent. I wish I could have 
helped him. I wish somehow he had borrowed 
money. He never did. He gave me his often. 
I have never seen him since that night when his 
own door closed upon him. 

On the second day after the doctor's departure, 
as I was at breaklast with my family, I received 
the following letter ; 
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I had scarce read this awful letter when Phil- 
ip Firmin himself came into our breakfaaWoom, 
looking very much disturbed. 



CHAPTER XV. 



The children trotted up to their friend with 
ontstretched hands and their usual smiles of 
welcome. Philip patted their heads, and sate 
down with very wobegone aspect at the family 
table. "Ah, friends," said he, " do joa know 
allf 

"Yes, wo do," said Laura, sadly, who has 
ever compassion for others' misfortunes. i 

"What! is it all over the town already?"! 
asked poor Philip. I 

' ' We have a latter from your father this morn- 
ing." And we brought the letter lo him, and 
showed him the affectionate special message for 
himself. 

" His last thoaght was for you, Philip !" cries 
Laura. "See here, those last kind words!" 

Philip shook his head. "It is not untrue, 
what is written here : bnt it is not ail the trutli. " 
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ous financiers to whom he had been of late re- 
sorting. They were in possession of numberless 
lately-signed bills, npon wliich the desperate man 
had raised money. He had professed to sliare 
with Philip, but he had taken the great share, 
and left Philip two hundred pounds of his own 
money. All the rest was gone. Ail Philip's 
stock had been sold out. The father's fraud 
had made him master of the trustee's signature : 
and Philip Firmin, reputed to be so wealthy, 
was a beggar, in my room. Lucidly he had 
few, or very trifling, debts. Mr. Philip had a 
lordly impatience of indebtedness, and, with a 
good bachelor-income, had paid for all his picas- 
urea as he enjoyed them. 

Well! Hemastwork. Ayonngmanrnined 
at two-and-twenty, with a couple of hundred 
ponnds yet in his pocket, hardly knows that he 
is ruined. He will sell his horses — live in cham- 
bers — has enough to go on for a year. " When 
I am very hard pnt to it," says Philip, " I will 
come and dine with (he children at one. I dare 
say you haven't dined much at Williams's in the 
Old Bailey ? You can get a famous dinner there 
shilling — beef, bread, potatoes, beer, and a 
penny for the waiter." Yes, Philip seemed actu- 
ally lo enjoy his discomfiture. It was long since 
we had soon him in such spirits. "The weight 
is off my mind now. It has heen throttling me 
for some time past. Without understanding why 
or wherefore, I have always been looking out for 
this. My poor father had rnin written in his 
face : and when those bailiffs made their appear- 
ance in Old Parr Street yesterday, I felt as if 
I had known them before. I had seen tlieir 
hooked beaks in my dreams," 

"That unlucky General Baynes, when he ac- 
cepted your mofJier's trust, took it with its con- 
sequencea. If the sentry f^lls asleep on Mb post. 
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he must pay the penalty," says Mr. Peodennis, 
very severely. 

" Great powers 1 jouwouMnotliaTeineconia 
down on an old man with a large fkmily, acd 
ruin Qiem all ?" cries Philip. 

" No ; 1 don't thinlt Philip wi!l do that," says 
my wife, looking exceedingly pleased. 

"If men aeoept trnsts they roust fulfill them, 
my dear," cries the master of the house. 

" And I must make that old gentleman suffer 
ftir my father's wrong ? If I do, may I starre ! 
there!" cries Philip. 

"And so that poor Little Sister has made her 
sacrifice in Tain I" sighed my wife. " As for 
the father — oh, Arthur! I can't tell you how 
odious that man was to me. There was some- 
thiiig dreadful about him. And in his manner 
lo wonicn-— oh !— " 

"If he had been a blaek draught, my dear, 
you could not have shuddered move naturally." 

" Well, he was horrible ; and I know Philip 
will be better now he is gone." 

Women ofi«n make light of ruin. Give ihem 
but the beloved objects, and poverty is a trifling 
sorrow to bear. As for Philip, he, sa we have 
sidd, is gayer than he has been for years past. 
The doctor's fiight occasions not a little club 
talk : but, DOW he is gone, many people see quite 
well that they were aware of his insolvency, and 
always knew it must end so. The case is told, 
is canvassed, is exaggerated as such cases will 
be. I dare Eay it forms a week's talk. Butpeo- 
ple know that poor Philip is his father's largest 
creditor, and eye the young man with no un- 
friendly looks when he comes to his club after 
his mishap — with burning cheeks, and a tingling 
sense of sbamc, imagining that all the world will 
point at and avoid him as tlie guilty fugitive's 

No : the world takes very little heed of his 
misfortune. One or two old acquaintances are 
kinder to him than before. A few say his ruin, 
and his obligatioQ to work, will do him good. 
Only a very, very few avoid him, and look nn- 
conscious as he passes them by. Among these 
cold countenances, you, of course, will recog- 
niio the faces of the whole Twysden family. 
Three statues, with marble eyes, could not look 
more stony-calm than Aunt Twysden and her 
two daughters, as they pass in the stately ba- 
rouche. The gentlemen turn red when they see 
Philip. It is rather late times for Uncle Twys- 
den to begin blushing, to he sure. " Hang the 
fellow! he will, of course, he coming for money, 
Dawkins, I am not at home, mind, when young 
Mr. Firmin calls." So says Lord Kingwood, 
regarding Philip faUen among thieves. Ah, 
thanks to Heaven, travelers find Samaritans as 
well as Levites on life's hard way 1 Philip told 
as with mach humor of a rencontre which he had 
had with his cousin, Bingwood Twysden, in a 
pnblic place. Twysden was enjoying himself 
with some young clerks of his ofiice ; but as 
Philip advanced upon him, assuming his fiercest 
scowl and most hectoring manner, the other lost 
heart, and fled. And no wonder. " Do you 



suppose," says Twysden, " I will willingly sit in 
" 3 same room with that cad, after the manner 

which he has treated my family 1 No, Sir I " 

ad so the tall door in Beaunash Street is to 
open for Philip Firmin no more. 

The tall door in Beaunasb Street flies open 
readily enough for another gentleman. A splen- 
did cab-horse reins up before it every day. A 
pair of varnished boots leap out of the cah, and 
spring up the broad stairs, where somebody is 
waiting with a smile of genteel welcome — the 
same smile — on the same sola — the same mam- 
ma at her table writing her letters. And heau- 
tiful bouquets from Covent Garden decorate the 
room. And after half an hour mamma goes 
out lo speak lo the housekeeper, voua conipre- 
nei. And there is nothing particularly new 
under the sun. It will shine to-morrow upon 
pretty much the same flowers, sports, pastimes, 
etc., which it illuminated yesterday. And when 
your love-making days are over, miss, and you 
married, and advantageously established, 
shall not your Utile sisters, now in the nursery, 
trot down and play their little games 7 Would 
you, on yonr conscience, now — you who are 
rather inclined to consider Miss Agnes Twys- 
den's conduct as heartless — would yon, I say, 
have her cry her pretty eyes out about a young 
man who does not care much for her, for whom 
she never did care much herself, and who is 
now, moreover, a beggar, with a ruined and dis- 
graced father and a doubtful legitimacy? Ab- 
surd 1 That dear girl is like a beautiful fra- 
grant bower -room at ihe Star and Garter at 
Richmond, with honey-suckles mayhap trailing 
round the windows, from which you behold one 
of the most lovely and pleasant of wood and 
river scenes. The tables are decorated with 
flowers, rich wine-cnps sparkle on the hoard, 
and Captain Jones's party have every thing they 
can desire. Their dinner over, and that com- 
pany gone, the same waiters, the same flowers, 
the same cups and crystals, array themselves for 
Mr, Brown and his parly. Or, if yon won't 
have Agnes Twysden compared to the Star and 
Garter Tavern, which must admit mixed com- 
pany, liken her to the chaste moon who shines 
on shepherds of all complexions, swarthy or 
fair. 

When, oppressed hy superior odds, a com- 
mander is forced to retreat, we like him to show 
his skill by carrying off his guns, treasure, and 
camp equipages. Doctor Firmin, heafen by for- 
tune and compelled lo fly, showed quite a splen. 
did skill and coolness in his manner of decamp- 
ing, and left the very smallest amonnt of spoils 
in the hands of the victoriotis enemy. His 
wines had been famous among the grave epicures 
with whom he dined : he used to boast, like a 
worthy Job vivaiii who knows the value of wine- 
converBation after dinner, of the quantities which 
he possessed, and the rare bins which he had in 
store ; but when the executioners came to ar- 
range his sale, there was found only a beggarly 
account of empty bottles, and I fear some of the 
unprincipled creditors put in a great quantity of 
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bad liquor ivliich thej encleavurcd to foist off on 
the public ss the genuine and carefully selected 
Block of a well-known connoi enr News of 
this dishonest proceeding reached Dr Ficmin 
presently in his retreat ; and he showed by his 
letter a generous aud nanlj indignation at the 
manner in which his creditors h\d tampered 
with his honest name aud reputation as a boi 
vivatit. He have bad wine I Tor shame ' He 
had the best from the best wiue merchant and 
paid, or rather owed, the best prices B>r it ; for 
of late years the doctor had p^d no bills at all ; 
aud the wine-mercliant appeared in quite a hand- 
some group of flgures in his schedule. In like 
manner his books were pawned to a book auc- 
tioneer ; and Brice, the butler, had a bill of sale 
for the furniture. Firmin retreated, we will 
not say with the honors of war, but as little 
harmed as possible by defeat. Did the enemy 
want the plunder of his city? Ho had smug- 
gled almost all his valuable goods over the wall. 
IHd they desire his ships? He had sunlt them ; 
and when at length the conquerors poiu'ed into 
his stronghold, he was far beyond the reach of 
their shot. Don't we often hear still that Nana 
Sahib is alive and esceedhigly comfortable? 
We do not love him ; bnt we can't help having 
a kind of admiration for that slippery fugitive who 
has escaped from the dreadful jaws of the lion. 
In a word, when Firmin's furniture came to be 
Bold, it was a. marvel how little his creditors 
benefited by the sale. Contemptuous brokers 
declared thcro never was such a shabby lot of 
goods. A friend of the house and poor Fhilip 
bonght in his mother's picture for a few guineas ; 
and as for the doctor's own state portrait, I am 
atraid it went for a few shillings only, and in 
the midst of a roar of Hebrew laughter. I saw 
ia Wardonr Street, not long after, the doctor's 
sideboard, and what dealers cheerfully call the 
sarcophagus cellaret. Poor doctor I his wine 
was all drunken ; hia meat was eaten up ; bat 
his own txidy had slipped out of the reach of the 
hook-beaked birds of prey. 

We had spoken rapidly in under tones, inno- 
cenlly believing that the young people round 
aboat ns were taking no heed of our talk. But 
in a lull of the conversation, Mr. Pendennis, 
junior, who had always been a friend to Philip, 
broke out with — ^" Philip! if jou are so veri/ 
poor, you'll bu hungry, you know, and you may 
have my piece of bread and jam. And I dou't 
want it, mamma," he added; "and you know 
Philip has often and often given me things." 

Philip stooped down and kissed this good lit- 
tle Samaritan. "I'm not hungry, Arty, my 
boy," he siud ; "and I'm not so poor hut I 
have got — -look hero— a fine new shilling for 
Arty!" 

"Oh, Philip, Philip! "cried mamma. 

"Don't take the money, Arthur," cried papa. 

And the boy, with a rueful face but a manly 
heart, prepared to give back the coin. "It's 
quite a newone; and it's a very pretty one ; but 
I won't have it, Philip, thank you," he said, 
turning very red. 



" If he won't, I vow I will give it to the cab- 
man," said Philip. 

" Keeping a cab all this while ? Oh, Philip, 
Philip !" again cries mamma the economist. 

" Loss of time is loss of money, my dear lady," 
says Philip, very gravely. "I have ever so 
many places to go to. When I am set in for 
being ruined, you shall see what a screw I will 
become ! I must go to Mrs. Brandon, who will 
bo very uneasy, poor dear, imtil she knows the 

"Oh, Philip, I should like so to go will" 
you!" cries Laura. "Pray, give her our veiy 
best regards and respects." 

"Merci!" said the young man, and squeezed 
Mrs. Pendcnnis's hand in his own big one. "1 
will tahe your message to her, Laura. J'ainK 
511'on raime, saves-vous f" 

"That means, I love those who love her," 
cries little Laura; "but I don't know," re- 
marked this little person afterward to her pa- 
ternal confidant, "that I like ci// people to love 
my mamma. That is, I don't like her to like 
them, papa — only you may, papa, and Ethel 
may, and Arthur may, and, I think, Philip may, 
now he is poor and quite, quite alone — and we 
will take care of him, won't we ? And, I think, 
ril buy him something with my money which 
Aunt Ethel gave me. " 

"And I'll gire him my money," cries a boy, 

"Andl'U div him my — my—" Pshaw! what 
matters what the little sweet lips prattled in 
their artless kindness ? Bnt the soft words of 
love and pity smote the mother's heart with an 
exquisite pang of gratitude and joy ; aud I know 
where her thanks were paid for those tender 
words and thoughts of her little ones. 

Mrs. Pendcnnis made Philip promise to come 
to dinner, and also to remember not 10 take a 
cab — which promise Mr. Pimiin had not much 
difficulty in executing, for he had but a few 
hundred yards tfl walk across the Park from his 
club ; and I must say that my wife took a special 
care of onr dinner that day, preparing for Philip 
certain dishes which she knew he liked, and en- 
joining the butler of the establishment (who also 
happened to be the owner of the house) to fetcli 
from his cellar the very choicest wine in his pos- 

I have previously described our friend and hii 
boisterous, impetuous, generous nature. , When 
Philip was moved, he called to all the world to 
witness his emotion. When he was angry, his 
enemies were all the rogues and scoundrels in 
the world. He vowed he would have no mercy 
on them, and desired all his acquaintances to 
participate in his anger. How could such an 
open-mouthed son bare had such a close-spoken 
father ? I daro say you have seen very well- 
bred young people the children of vulgar and 
ill-bred parents ; the swaggering father have a 
silent son ; the loud mother a modest danghter. 
Our friend is not Amadis or Sir Charles Gran- 
dison ; and I don't set him up for a moment as 
a person to be revered or imitated; but try 10 
draw him faithfully, and as nature made him. 
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re made him, so he vras. I don't think 
ho tried to improve himself much. Perhaps few 
people do. Thej suppose they do; and jou 
read, to apologetic memoirs andfond biographies, 
ho(F this man cured his bad temper, and t'other 
worked and strove until he grew to be almost 
faultless, Very well and good, my good peo- 



'ou can learn a language; yon can moa- 
ter a science ; I have heard of an old square-toes 
of sixty who learned, by study and intense ap- 
plication, Tcrj satisfactorily to dance ; but can 
you, by taking thought, add to your moral Blat- 
nre? Ah me! the doctor who preaciies is only 
taller than most of us by the height of the pal- 
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pit : and wlien he steps down 1 dare say he cringes 
to the duchess, growls at his ctiildren, scolds his 
wife about the dinner. All ia vanity, look jou ; 
and so the preacher is ranily, too. 

Well, then, I ronst again say that Philip roared 
hia griets: hoshonled his laughter: he bellowed 
his applause ; ha was extraTagant in his humil- 
ity as in his pride, in his admiration of his 
friends and contempt for his enemies : I dare 
say not a just man, bat I huve met juster men 
not ha!f 30 honest ; and certdnly not a faultless 
reian, though I know better men not near so good. 
So, I beliere, my wife thinks; else why should she 
be so fond of him ? Did we not know boys who 
never went out of bounds, and never were iate for 
school, and never made a false concord or quan- 
tity, and never came under the ferule ; and oth- 
ers who were always playing truant, and blun- 
dering, and being whipped; and yet, somehow, 
was not Masier Naughtyboy better liked than 
Master Goodchild? When Master NauEhty- 
boy came to dine with us on the first day of his 
ruin, he bore a face of radiant happiness — he 
laughed, he hounced about, he caressed the chil- 
dren; now he tocdt a couple on his knees; now 
he tossed the baby to the ceiling; now ho sprawled 
over a soti, and now he rode upon a chair; nev- 
er was a penniless gentleman more cheerful. 
As for his dinner, Phil's appetite was always 
line, but on this day an ogre could scarcely play 
It more terrible knife and fork. He asked for 
more and more, until his enlortainers wondered 
to behold him. "Dine for to-day and to-mor- 
row, loo ; can't expect such fare as this every 
■J^Ji yn know. This claret, how good it is I 
May I pack some up in paper, and take it home 
with me?" The children roared with laughter 
at this admirable idea of carrying home wine in 
ft sheet of paper. I don't know that it is always 
at the beat jokes that children laugh — children 
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e by ourselves, and ftwd 
rvants and children, our 
e of his gayety. " By 
is worth being ruined 
D find such good people in the world. My 
ilear, kind Laura"— here the gentleman brushes 
his eyes with his fist — "it was as much as I 
could do this morning to prevent myself from 
hugging you in my arms, yon were so generous, 
and- — and so kind, and so tender, and so good, 
by George. And after leaving you, where do 
you think I went?" 

"I think I can gness, Philip," says Laura. 

"Well," says Philip, winking his eyea again, 
and tossing off a great bumper of wine, "I went 
to her, of course. I think she is the best friend 
I have in the world. The old man was out, 
and I lold her about every thing that had hap- 
pened. And what do you think she has done ? 
She says she has been expecting roe — she has ; 
and she has gone and fitted up a room with a 
nice little bed at the top of the house, with ev- 
ery thing as neat and trim as possible ; and she 
begged and prayed I would go and stay with her 
—and I said I wonld, to please her. And then 



she takes me down to her room ; and she jumps 
up to 3 cupboard, which she unlocks ; and she 
opens and takes three-and-twenty pounds out of 
a — out of a tea — ont of a tea-caddy — confound 
me! — and she says, 'Here Philip,' she says, and 
— Bool what afooi I am!" and here the orator 
fairly broke down in his speech. 




CHAPTER XVL 



When the poor Little Sister proffbred her 
mite, her all, to Philip, I dare say some senti- 
mental passages oeenrred between them which 
are much too trivial to be narrated. No doubt 
her pleastue would have been at that moment to 
give him not only that gold which she had been 
saving up against ronli^day, but the spoons, the 
furniture, and all the valuables of the house, in- 
cluding, perhaps, J. J.'s bricabrao, cabinets, 
china, and so forth. To perform a kindness, ait 
act of self-sacrifice; are not these the most de- 
licious privileges of female tenderness? Philip 
checked his little friend's enthusiasm. He 
showed her a purse full of money, at which 
sight the poor little soul was rather disappoint- 

He magnified the value of his horees, which, 
according to Philip's calculation, were to bring 

at least two hundred pounds more than the 
stock which ha had already in hand; and the 
master of such a sum as this, she was forced to 
confess, had no need to despair. Indeed, she 
had never in her life possessed the half of it. 
Her kind dear little offer of a home in her honse 
he woald accept sometimes, and with gralitade. 
Well, there was a little consolation in that. In 
a moment that active little housekeeper saw the 
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room ready ; flowers on the mantle-piece ; hie 
looking-glaas, which hoc father could do quite 
well with the little one, as he was always aliaved 
by the barber now; the quilted counterpane, 
which she had herself made : I know not what 
more improvements she devised ; and I fear that 
at the idea of having Philip with her, this little 
thing was as extravagantly and unreasonahly 
happy as wo have just now seen Philip to be. 
What was that last dish which Pstus and Arria 
shared in common ? I have lost my Lempriere's 
dictionary (that treasure of my youth), and for- 
get whether it was a cold dagger au ■aalarel, or a 
dish of hot coals a la Soiiiaiie, of which they 
partook ; hut, whatever it was, she smiled, and 
delightedly received it, happy to share the beloved 
one's fortune. 

Yes : Philip would come home to his Little 
Sister sometimes : sometimes of a Saturday, and 
they would go to church on Sunday, as he used 
to do when he was a boy at school. "But then, 
you know," says Phil, "Ian' is law; study is 
study. I must devote my whole energies to my 
work — get op very early. " 

"Don't tire yonr eyes, my dear," interposes 
Mr. Philip's soft, judicious friend. 

"There must be no trifling with work," says 
Philip, with awful gravity. " There's Benton 
the Judge: Benton and Burbage, you know." 

"Oh, Benton and Burbage!" whispers the 
Little Sister, not a little bewildered. 

"How do you suppose ho became a judge be- 
fore forty ?" 

" Before forty who ? law, bless mo!" 

"Before he was forty, Mrs. Carry. When 
he came to work, he had his own way to make : 
just Bke me. He had a small allowance from 
his father : that's not like me. Ho took cham- 
bers in the Temple. He wont to a pleader's 
office. He read fourteen, fifteen hours every day. 
He dii^ed on a cup of tea and a mutton-chop." 

"La, bless me, child! I wouldn't have yon 
do that, not to be Lord Chamberlain — Chancellor 
what's his name? Destroy your youth with 
reading, and your eyes, and go without your 
dinner ? You're not used to that sort of thing, 
dear; and it would kill you I " 

Philip smoothed his fair hair off his ample 
forehead, and nodded his head, smiling sweetly. 
I think his inward monitor hinted lo him that 
there was not much danger of his kilhng him- 
self by over-wort. "To succeed at the law, as ; 
in all other professions," he continued, with 
much gravity, "requires the greatest persever- 
ance, and industry, and talent ; and then, per- 
haps, you don't succeed. Many have failed who 
have had all these qualities." 

"But they haven't talents like my Philip, I 
know they haven't. And I had to stand up in 
a court once, and was cross-examined by a vulgar 
man before a horrid deaf old judge ; and I'm 
sure if your lawyers are like them I don't wish 
you to succeed at all. And now, look! there's 
a nice loin of pork coming up. Pa loves roast 
pork; and you must come and have some with 
ns; and every day and ali days, my dear, I 



should like to see you seated there." And the 
Litllo Sister frisked about here, and bustled 
there, and brought a cunning botllo of wino 
from some comer, and made the boy welcome. 
So that, yon see, far from starving, he actually 
had two dinners on that lirst day of his ruin. 

Caroline consented to a compromise regarding 
the money, on Philip's solemn vow and promise 
that she should be his banker whenever necessity 
called. She ratlier desired his poverty for tho 
sake of its precious reward. She hid away a 
little bag of gold for her darling's use whenever 
he should need it. I dare say she pinched and 
had shabby dinners at home, so as to save yet 
more, and so caused the captain to grumble. 
Why, for that boy's sake, I believe sho would 
have been capable of shaving her lodgers' legs of 
mutton, and levying a tax on their tea-caddies 
and baker's stuff. If you don'tlike nnprincipled 
attachments of this sort, and only desiro thpt 
your womankind should love yon for yourself, 
and according to your deserts, I am your very 
humble servant. Hereditary bondswomen I you 
know, that were you fi'ee, and did you strike tho 
blow, my dears, you were unhappy for your pain, 
and eagerly would claim your bonds again. 
What poet has uttered that sentiment ? It is 
perfectly true, and I know will receive the cor- 
dial approbation of the dear ladies. 

Philip has decreed in his own mind that he 
will go and live in those chambers in tho Temple 
where we have met him. Vanjohn, the sport- 
ing gentleman, had determined for special rea- 
sons to withdraw from law and sport in this 
country, and Mr. Firmin look possession of his 
vacant sleeping chamber. To furnish a bache- 
lor's bedroom need not bo a matter of much 
cost ; but Mr. Philip was too good-natnred a 
fellow to haggle about the valuation of Van- 
john 's bedsteads and chests of drawers, and gen- 
erously took them at twice their value. He and 
Mr. Cassidy now divided the rooms in equal 
reign. Ah, happy rooms, bright rooms, rooms 
near the sky, to remember you is to be young 
again I for I would have you to know, that whea 
Philip went to take posseBsion of his share of the 
fourth floor in the Temple, his biographer was 
still comparatively juvenile, and in one or two 
very old-fashioned lamilies was called "young 
Pendennis." 

So Philip Firmin dwelt in a garret ; and tho 
fourth part of a laundress and the half of a boy 
now formed the domestic establishmeat of him 
who had been attended by housekeepers, butlers, 
and obsequious liveried menials. To bo freed 
from that ceremonial and etiquette of plush and 
worsted lace was an immense relief to firmin. 
His pipo need not lurk in crypts or back closets 
now ; its fragrance breathed over the whole 
chambers, and rose up to the sky, their near 
neighbor. 

The first month or two after being rained, 
Philip vowed, was an uncommonly pleasant time. 
He had still plenty of money in his pocket ; and 
the sense that, perhaps, it was imprudent to lake 
a cab or drink a bottle of vrine, added a sest to 
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those enjoymonts which they by no moana pos- 
sessed when they were easy nnd of daily occur- 
rence. I am not certain that a, dinner of beef 
and porter did not amuse our young man almost 
as well aa banquets much more costly to which 
he had been accustomed. He laughed at the 
13 of his boyish daya, when he and other 
;s used to sic down to elabo- 
1 banquets, and pretend lo criticise 
yintagoa, and sauces, and turtle. Aa yet there 
was not only content with his dinner, but plenty 
therewith ; and I do not wish to alarm you by 
supposing that Philip will ever have to encotm- 
ter any dreadful extremities of poverty or hun- 
ger in the course of his history. The wine in 
the jug was YCry low at tiroes, but it never was 
quite empty. This lamb was shorn, but the 
wind was tempered to him. 

So Philip took possession of his rooms in the 
Temple, and began actually to reside there just 
as the long vacation commenced, which he in- 
tended to devote to a course of serious study of 
the law and private preparation, before he should 
venture on the great business of circuits and the 
bar. Nothing is more necessaty for desk- 
than exercise, so Philip took a good deal; 
pecially on the water, where he pulled a famous 
oar. Nothing ia more natnral after 
than refreshment ; and Mr. Firmin, no' 
loo poor for claret, showed a gr^t capacity for 
boer. After beer and bodily iabor, rest, of 
course, is- necessary; and Pinnin slept 
hours, and looked as rosy aa a e'l"! in hei 
season. Then such a man, with such a, frame 
and health, must have a g'*'"! appetite for break- 
fast. And then every man, who wishes to suc- 
ceed at the bar, in the senate, ou the bench, in 
the House of Peers, on the Woolsack, must know 
the quotidian history of his country; 
course, Philip read the newspaper. Tl 
see, his hours of study were perforce curtailed 
by the necessary duties which disliactcd him 
from his labors. 

It haa been J th t Mr F min's compan- 
ion in chambers Mr Cassidy w a native of 
the neighboring k ngd m f 1 land, and en- 
gaged in literary purs ts h country. .A 
merry, shrewd. It bse t 1 ttle man, he, 
unlike some of h mjiat ts, always knew hon 
to make both e d meet f ed n man alive in 
the character of a dun , and out of amall earn- 
ings managed to transmit no small comforts and 
subsidies to old parents living somewhere in 
Mnnsler. Of Cassidy's friends was Finucane, 
now editor of the Ptt/l Malt Gazette; he mar- 
ried the widow of the late eccentric and gifted 
Captain Shandon, and Cass, himself was the 
fashionable correspondent of the G'asetu, chron- 
icling the marriages, deaths, birtha, dinner-par- 
ties of the nobility. These Irish gentlemen 
knew other Irish gentlemen, connected with oth- 
er newspapers, who formed a little literary so- 
ciety. They aasembled at each other's rooms, 
and at haunts where social pleasure was to be 
purchased at no dear rale. Philip Firmin was 
known to many of them before his misfortunea 



When Pendennis and his friends wrote in this 
wspaper, it was impertinent enough, and many 
m must have heard the wTitere laugh at the 
•s which they occasionally thought proper to 
sume. The tone which they took amused, 
annoyed, tickled, was popular. It was con- 
id, of course, caricatured by their auc- 
They worked for very moderate fees; 
but paid themselves by imperiinence, and the 
satisfaction of assailing their betters. Three or 
four persons were reserved from their abuse ; but 
somebody was sure every week to be tied up at 
their post, and the public made sport of the vio- 
.ortions. The writers were obscure 
ushers, and college men, but they had 
za at their pen's end, and were ready 
to lay down the law on any j^ven subject — to 
:h any man his business, were it a, bishop in 
pitlpiC, a Minister in bis plnce in the House, 
Aptain on his quarter-deck, a tailor on his 
shopboard, or a jockey in his saddle. 

CO those early days of the Pall Mall Ga- 
when old Shandon wielded his truculent 
tomahawk, and Messrs. W — rr — ngt — n and 
P — nd — nn — s followed him in the war-path, the 
GaxfllB had passed throi^b several hands ; and 
the vicfims who were immolated by the editors 
of to-day were very likely die objecis of the best 
puffery of the last dynasty. ' To be flogged in 
your own school-room — that, surely, ia 
sensation; and when my Report waa 
the decay of the sealing-wax trade 
the three kingdoms (owing to the prevalence 
of gummed envelopes — as you niay aeo In that 
masterly document), I was horsed up and smart- 
ly whipped in the Gazette by some of the rods 
which had come out of pickle since ray time. 
Was not good Dr. Guillodn executed by his own 
neat invention? I don't know who was the 
Monsieur Samson who operated on me; but 
have always had my idea that Digges, of Cor- 
pus, waa the man to whom my flagellation was 
intrusted. His father keeps a ladies'-school at 
Hackn^ ; but there is an air of fashion in every 
thing which Digges writes, and a chivalrous 
conservatism which makes nle pretty certain that 
D. was my scarifier. Ail this, however, is 
naught. Let us turn away from the author's 
private griefs and egotisms to those of the hero 
of the story. 

Does any one remember the appearance some 
twenty years ago of a little book called Trumpet 
Calls— a book of songs and poetry, dedicated to 
his brother officers by Comet Canterton ? His 
trumpet was very tolerably melodious, and the 
comet played some small airs on it with some 
little grace and skill. But this poor Canterton 
belonged to the Life Guards Green, and Philip 
Firmin would have liked to have the lives of 
one or two troops at least of that corps. Enter- 
ing into Mr. Cassidy's room, Philip found Ihe 
little volume. Ho set to work to exterminate 
Canterton. He rode him down, trampled over 
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his face and carcass, knocked the Tnimpet Calls 
and all the teelli out of the tmnipeter'a throat. 
Never was sach a smashing article as he wrote. 
And Mngford, Mr. Casaidy's chief and owner, 
who likes always to have at least one man served 
up and hashed small in the Fall Mall Gatette, 
happened at this very jnnctnre to have no other 
victim ready in his larder. Philip's review ap- 
peared there itt print. He rushed off with 
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forraance. Nothing must « 
give a dinner at Greenwich oi 
Philip! We wished that this had not been bis 
first fee ; and that sober law had given 
and not the graceless and tickle mnse with whom 
he had been flirting. For, truth io say, cer 
wise old heada which wagged over his perfo 
ance could see but little merit in it. His stylo 
was coarse, his wit clumsy and savage. Never 
miuil characterizing either now. He has 
the error of his ways, and divorced with the 
muse whom he never ought to have wooed. 
The shrewd Cassidy not only conld not 
himself, but knew he could not — or, at least, pen 
more than a plain paragraph, or a brief sentence 
to the point, but said he would carry this papei 
to his chief. " His Excellency" was the nick. 
name by which this chief was called by his fa- 
miliars. Mngford — Frederick Mugford was his 
real name— and putting out of sight that little 
defect in his character, that he committed a sys- 
tematic literary (llurder once a week, a more 
worthy, good-natured little murderer did not 
live. He came of the old school of the press. 
Like French marahnls, he had risen fram the 
ranks, and retained some of the mannera and 
oddities of the private soldier. A new race of 
writers had grown np since he enlisted as a 
printer's boy— men of the world, with the man- 
ners of other gentlemen. Mugford never pro- 
fessed the least gentiUty. He knew that his 
young men laughed at his poculiaritioB, and did 
not care a fig for their scorn. As the knife with 
which he conveyed his victuals to his mouth 
went down tiis throat at the plenteous banquets 
which he gave, he saw his young friends wince 
and wonder, and rather relished their surprise. 
Those lips never cared in the least about placing 
his A's in right places. They used bad language 
with great freedom— (to hear him bullying a 
printing office was a wonder of eloquence)— but 
they betrayed no secrets, and the words which 
they uttered you might trust. He had belonged 
to two or three parties, and had respected them 
all. When he went to the Under-Secretary's 
office he was never kept waiting; and once or 
twice Mrs. Mngford, who governed him, ordered 
him to attend the Saturday reception of the Min- 
isters' ladies, where he might be seen, with dirty 
hands it is true, but a richly embroidered waist- 
coat and fancy satin tie. His heart, however, 
was not in these entertainments. I have heard 
him say that he only came because Mrs. M. 
would hare it; and be frankly owned that he 
"would rather 'ave a pipe and a drop of some- 
thing 'ot than all your ices and rubbish." l 



Mugford had a curious knowledge of what was 
going on in the world, and of the affairs of 
countless people. When Cass, brought Philip's 
article to his Excellency, and mentioned the au- 
thor's name, Mugford showed himself to be per- 
fectly familiar with the histories of Philip and 
his father. "The old chap has nobbled the 
yonng fellow's money, almost every shilling of 
it, I hear. Knew he never would carry on. 
His discounts would have killed any mat). Seen 
his paper about this ten y&r. Young one is a 
gentleman — passionate fellow, hawhaw fellow, 
but kind to the poor. Father never was a gen. 
tieman, with all bis fine airs and fine waistcoats. 
I don't set up in that line myself, Cass., but I 
lei! you I know 'em when I see 'em." 

Philip had friends and private patrons whose 
influence was great with the Mugford family, 
and of whom he little knew. Every year Mrs. 
M. was in the habit of contributing a Mugford 
to the world. She was one of Mrs. Brandon's 
most regular clients ; and year after year, almost 
from his lirst arrival in London, Ridley, the 
painter, had been engaged as portrait painter to 
this worthy family. Philip and his illness; 
Philip and his horses, splendors, and entertain- 
ments ; Philip and his lamentable downfall and 
ruin, had formed the subject of many an inter- 
esting talk between Mis. Mugford and her friend, 
the Little Sister ; and as we know Caroline's in- 
flituatjon about the youns fellow, wo may suppose 
that his good qualiiiea lost nothing in the de- 
scription. When that article in the Ba/l MoU 
Gazette appeared. Nurse Brandon took the om- 
nibus to Haverstoefc Hill, where, as you know, 
Mugford had his villa j anired at Mrs. Mug- 
ford's, Gaielte in hand, and had a long and de- 
lightful conversation with that lady. Mrs. Bran- 
don bought I don't know how many copies of 
that ra/l Mall Gazette. She now asked for it 
. in her walks at sundry ginger-beer 
shops, and of all sorts of nowsvendors. I iiave 
heard that when the Mugfords first purchased 
the Gazette Mrs, M. used to drop bills from her 
pony-chaise, and dislrihute placards setting forth 
the excellence of the journal. "We keep our 
carriage, but we ain't above our business, Bran- 
don," that good lady would say. And the busi- 
ness prospered under the management of these 
worthy folks ; and the pony-chaiso unfolded into 
a noble barouche ; and the pony increased and 
multiplied, and became a pair of horses ; and 
there was not a richer piece of gold-laca round 
any coachman's hat in London than now deco- 
rated John, who had grown with the growth of 
his master's fortunes, and drove the chariot in 
which his worthy employers rode on the away to 
Hampstead, honor, and prosperity. 

"All this pitching into the poet is very well, 
3'oa know, Cassidy," says Mugford to his subor- 
dinate. "It's like shooting a butterfly with a 
blunderbuss; but if Firmin likes that kind of 
sport, I don't mind. There won't be any difii- 
culty about taking his copy at onr place. The 
duchess knows another old woman who is a ' 
friend of his" (" (he dncheaa" was the title which 
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Mr. Mugford was in the pUyfu! habit of confer- 
ring upon his wife). "It's my belief jonog F. 
had better slick to the law, aniJ leave tlie writing 
rubbish alone. But he knows his own aflkirs 
beat, and, mind yon, the duchess is determined 
we shall give Mm a helping hand." 

Once, in the days of his prosperity, and in 
J. J.'s company, Philip had visited Mrs. Mag- 
ford and her family— a circumstance ivhich the 
gentleman had almost forgotten. The painlei 
and his friend were taking a Sunday walk, and 
came npon Mugford's pretty cottage and gardi 
and were hospitably entertained there by 1 
oivners of the place. It has disappeared, and 
tho old garden has long since been covered by 
terraces and villas, and Mugford and Mr " 
good souls, where are they? But tho lady 
thought she had never seen such a fine-looki 
young fellow aa Philip ; cast about in her mi 
which of her iittie female Mugfords should m; 
ry him ; and insisted upon offering her guest 
Champagne. Poor Phil! So, yon see, while, 
perhaps, he was rather pluming himself upon 
his literary talents, and imagining that he 
a clever fellow, he was only the object of a job 
on the part of two or three good folks who knew 
his history, and compassionated his misforttines. 

Mngford recalled himself to Philip's recollec- 
tion, when they met after the appearance of Mr. 
Phil's first performance in the Gaielle. If he 
stili took a Sunday walk, Hampatead way, Mr. 
M. requested him to remember that there was s 
slice of beef and a glass of wine at the old shop. 
Pliilip remembered it well enough now: the 
ugly room, the ugly family, the kind worthy 
people. Ere long he learned what had been 
Mrs. Biimdon's connection with them, and the 
young man's heart was softened and grateful as 
he thonght how this kind, gentle creature had 
been able to befriend him. She, we may be 
sure, was not a little prond of her prot^, I 
believe she grew to fancy that the whole news- 
paper was written by Philip She made her 
fond parent read t aloud aa she worked Mr. 
R die emor pronounced t was remarkable 
hno realynon vi hout I think ent elycom- 
p ehenj ng he nean ngof thesent n ensnh ch 
flir U nn ga fo h n his neh loud vo e and 
1 en 1 opj. ng asleep n h s chau- during this 

In the au mn Sir Frm n s f ends Mr. 
and Mrs Pe denn s selected the roma c sea- 
port town of Boulogne for tl e r hoi day resi- 
dence and hav ng roomy quarters n the old 
lo sn, we gave Mr. Philip an invitation to pay 
OS a visit whenever he could tear himself away 
from literature and law. He came in high spir- 
its. He amused ns by imitations and descrip- 
tions of his new proprietor and master, Mr.Miig- 
ford— his blunders, his had language, his good 
Iieart. One day, Mugibrd expected a celebrated 
literary character to dinner, and Philip and Cas- 
sidy were invited to meet him. The great man 
was ill, and was unable to come. " Don't dish 
lip the side-dishes," called out Mugford to his 
cook, in the hearing of his other guests. "Mr. 



Lyon ain't a coming." They dined qtiite sufB- 
ciently without the aide-dishea, and were pei^ 
fectly cheerful in the absence of Ihc lion. Mug- 
ford patronized his young men with amusing 
good-nature. " Firmin, cut the goose for the 
duchess, will you ? Cass, can't say Bo ! lo one, 
he can't. Ridley, a little of the stuffing. It'll 
make your hair curt." And Philip was going 
to imitate a frightful act with tho cold steel (with 
which I have said Philip's master used to con- 
vey fiiod to his mouth), but our dear innocent 
third daughter uttered a shriek of terror, which 
caused him to drop the dreadful weapon. Our 
darling little Plorence is a nervous child, and 
the sight of an edged tool causes her anguish, 
ever since our darling little Tom nearly cut his 
thumb off with his father's razor. 

Our main amasement in this delightful place 
was lo look at the sea-sick landing from the 
steamers; and one day, as we witnessed this 
phenomenon, Philip sprang fo the ropes which 
divided as from the arriving passengers, and 
with a cry of "How do you doBgcneral?" greet- 
ed a yellow-faced gentleman, who started back, 
and, to my thinking, seemed but ill inclined lo 
reciprocate Philip's friendly greeting. The gen- 
eral was fluttered, no doubt, by the bustle and 
interraptions incidental to tho landing. A pal- 
lid lady, the partner of his existence probably, 
was calling out, "Soof et doo domestiques, 
Dool" to the sentries who kept the line, and 
who seemed iittie interested by this family news. 
A governess, a tall young lady, and several 
more male and female children, followed the 
pale lady, who, as I tliought, looked strangely 
frightened when the gentleman addressed as gen- 
eral communicated to her Philip's name. "Is 
that him?" said the iady in questionable gi'am- 
lar ; and the tall yonog lady turned a pair of 
rgo eyes upon the individual designated as 
him," and showed a pair of dark ringlets, out 
of which the envious sea-nymphs had shaken all 
the curl. 

The general turned out to be General Baynes; 
the pale lady was Mrs. General B. ; the tall 
yoang lady was Miss Charlotte Baynes, the 
general's eldest child ; and the other six, form- 
ing nine, or " noof," in all, as Mrs. General B. 
iaid, were the Other members of the Baynes fam. 
ily. And hero 1 may as well say why the gen- 
eral looked alarmed on seeing Philip, and why 
the general's lady frowned at him. In action, 
of the bravest of men, in common life Gen- 
eral Baynes was timorous and weak. Specially 
afraid of Mra. General Baynes, who ruled 
him with a rigorous authority. As Philip's 
he had allowed Philip's father lo make 
away with the boy's money. He learned with 
a ghastly terror that he waa answerable for his 
sness and want of care. For a long 
while he did not dare to tell his commander-in- 
chief of this dreadful penalty which was hang- 
ing over him. When at last he ventured upon 
this confession, I do not envy him the scene 
which must have ensued between him and his 
;ommanding officer. The morning after tho 
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fatal confession, when tho children asEombled 
for breakfast and prayers, Mrs. Baynes gave 
their young ones their porridge ; she and Char- 
lotle ponred out the tea and coffee for the elders, 
and than addressing her eldest son Ochterlony, 
she said, "Ocky, my boy, the general has an- 
nounced a charraing piece of news this morning. " 
"Boaght that pony, Sir?" says Ocij, 
" Oh, what joily fnn. ! " eaya Moira, the second 

"Dear, dear papal what's the matter, and 
whj do yoa loot so?" cries Charlotte, looking 
behind her father's paper. 

Tliat gailty man would fain hare made a 
shrond of his Morning Herald. He would have 
flung the sheet over his whole body, and lain 
hidden there from all eyes. 

"Tho fnn, mj dears, is, that your father is 
ruined : that's the fun. Eat your porridge now, 
little ones. Charlotte, pop a bit of butter in 
Carrick's porridge ; for you mayn't have any U)~ 

"Oh, gamma§," cries Moira. 

"You'll soon see whether it is gammon or 
not, Sir, when you'll be starving. Sir. Your 
father has ruined us — and a very pleasant, m( 
ing'awork, I am sure." 

And she calmly rubs the nose of becyoun; 
child who is near her, and tco young, and in 
cent, and careless, perhaps, of the world's < 
sure as yet to keep in a strict cleanliness her t 
dear little snub nose and dappled cheeks. 

"We are only ruined, and shall be starving 
soon, my dears, and if the general has bought a 
ponv — as I dare say he has ; he is quite capable 
of buying a pony when wo are starving— tho best 
, thing we can do is to oat the pony. M'Grigor, 
don't langh. Starvation is no laughing matter. 
When wa were at Dnmdum, in '3G, we ate some 
eolt. Don't you remember Jubber's colt — Jub- 
ber of the Horse Artilleiy, general? Nevei 
tasted any thing more tender in all my lite, 
Charlotte, take Jany's hands out of the marma. 
lade I We are all ruined, my dears, as sure a^ 
our name is ilaynes, " Thus did the mother of 
the family prattle on in the midst of her little 
ones, and announce to them the dreadful 
of impending starvation. " General Baynes, by 
his carelessness, had allowed Dr. Eirmin to make 
away with the money over which the general 
been set as sentinel. Philip might recover from 
the trustee, and no doubt would. Perhaps 
would not press his claim ? My dear, what 
you expect from the son of such a father ? De- 
pend on it, Charlotte, no good fruit can 
from a slock hke that. The son is a bad one, 
the father is a bad one, and yonr father, pooi 
dear soul, is not lit to be trusted to walk the 
street withont some one to keep him ^om tnm. 
hling. Why did I allow him to go to town with, 
out me ? We were quartered at Colchester then : 
and I could not move on account of your broth. 
er M'Grigor. ' Baynes,' I said to your father, 
' as Euro as I let you go away to town without 
me, j'on will eome to mischief.' And go he did, 
and come to mischief he did. And through bis 



foUv I and my poor children must go and beg 

bread in the streets — I and my seven poor, 

robbed, penniless little ones. Oh, it's cruel, cruel ! " 

leed, one can not fancy a more dismal pros- 
pect for this worthy mother and wife tlian to See 
her children without provision at the commence- 
of their lives, and her luckless husband 
robbed of his life's earnings, and ruined just 
when he was too old to work. 

What was lo become of them ? Now poor 
Charlotte thought, with pangs of a keen remorse, 
how idle she had been, and how she had snubbed 
her govomessos, and how little she knew, and how 
badly she played the piano. Oh, neglected op- 
mities! Oh, remorse, now the time was 

and irrecoverable ! Does any young lady 
read this who, perchance, ought to be doing her 

IS ? My dear, lay down the story-book at 
Go up to your school-room, and practice 
your piano for two hours this moment; so that 
you may be prepared to support your family, 
should ruin in any case fall upon you. A great 
girl of sixteen, I pity Charlotte Baynes's feelings 
of anguish. She can't write a very good hand ; 
she can scarcely answer any question to speak of 
in any educational books ; her piano-foite play- 
ing is verj', very so-so indeed. If she is to go 
out and get a living for the family, how, in the 
name of goodness, is she lo set about it? What 
are they to do with tho boys, and the money that 
has been put away for Ochterlony when he goes 
to college, and for Mojra's commission ? " Why, 
wo can't aflbrd to keep them at Dr. Pvhus's, 
where they were doing so well ; and they were 
ever so much better and more gentlemanlike 
than Colonel Chandler's boys; and to lose the 
army will break Moira's heart, it will. And 
the little ones — my little blue-eyed Carrick, and 
my darling Jany, and my Mary, that I nursed 
almost miraculously out of her scarlet -fever. 
God help theml God help us all I" thinks the 
poor mother. No wonder that her nights are 
wakeful, and her heart in a tumult of alarm at 
the idea of the impending danger. 

And the father of the family?— the stout old 
general whose battles and campaigns are over, 
who has come home to rest his war-worn limbs, 
and make his peace with Heaven ere it calls him 
away — what must be his feelings wlien he thinks 
that he has been entrapped by a vilhdn into com- 
mitting an imprudence, which makes his chil- 
dren penniless and himself dishonored and a beg- 
gar? When hefonndwhatDr.Rrminhad done, 
and how he had been cheated, he went away, 
aghast, lo his lawyer, who could give him no 
help. Philip's mother's trustee vras answerable 
to Philip for his property. It had been stolen 
through Baynes's own carelessness, and the law 
bound him to replace it. General Baynes's man 
of business could not help him ont of his perplex- 
ity at all ; and I hope my worthy reader is not 
going to be too angry with the general for what 
I own he did. Yau never would, my dear Sir, I 
know. No power on earth would induce i/om to 
depart one inch from the path of rectitude ; or, 
having done an act of imprudence, to shrink 
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from bearing the consequence. The long and 
short of the matler is, that poor BajnoB and his 
wife, after holding agitated, stealthy councils 
together — after belieTing that erory atmiige fiice 
they saw was ft bailiff's coming to arrest them on 
Pliilip's account — after horrible days of remorse, 
misery, guilt— I say, the long and the short of 
tho matter was, that these poor people determ- 
ined to run away. They would go and hide 
themselyes any where — in an impenetrable pino- 
foiest in Norway — up an inaccessible monntmn 
in Switzerland. They would change their names ; 
dye their mustaches and honest old white hair; 
fly with their little ones away, away, away, out 
of the reach of law and Philip ; and the first 
flight lands them on Boulogne Pier, and there ia 
Mr. Philip holding out his hand and actually 
eying them as they got out of the steamer ! Ey- 
ing them ? It is the eye of Heaven that is on 
those eriminals. Holding out his hand to them? 
It ia the liand of fate that is on their wretched 
shoulders. No wonder they shuddered and 
turned pale. That which I took for sea-sict- 
ness, I am sorry to say, whs a guilty conscience ; 
and where is the steward, my dear friends, who 
can relieve as of that ? 

As this party eame staggering out of the Cus- 
tom-house poor Baynes still found Philip's hand 
stretched out to catch hold of him, and saluted 
him with a ghastly cordiality. ' ' These are your 
children, general, and this is Mrs. Baynes?" 
says Philip, smiling, and taking off his hat. 

"Ob, yes! I'm Mrs. General Baynes!" says 
the poor woman; "and these are the children — 
yea, yes. Charlotte, this is Mr. Firmin, of 
whom you have heard us spcalt ; and tJiese are 
my boys, Moira and Ochlerlony." 

"I have had the honor of meeting General 
Baynes at Old Parr Street. Don't you remem- 
ber. Sir?" says Mr. Pendennis, with great affa- 
bility to the general. 

"What, another who knows mo?" I dare say 
the poor wretch tliinks; and glances of a dread- 
ful meaning pass between the guilty wife and the 
guilty hnsband. 

"You are going to stay at any hotel?" 

"Hotel des Bains!" "Hotel du Nord!" 
"Hold d'Angleterre!" here cry twenty com- 

" Hotel? Oh yes! That is, we have not 
made up oar minds whether we shall go on to- 
night or whether we shall stay, " say those gnilty 
ones, looking at one another, and then down to 
tho ground ; on which one of tho children, with 

"Oh, ma, what a storyl You said you'd 
stay to-night ; and I was so sick in the beastl 
boat, and I iBon't travel any more!" And tear 
choke his artless utterance, "And you sail 
Bang to the man who took your keys ; you knoi 
you did," resumes the innocent, as soon as h 
can gasp a. further remark. 

"Who told yoa to speak?" cried mamma 
giving the boy a shake, 

"This is tho way to the Hotel des Bains, 
says Philip, maXing Miss Baynes another of his 



best bows. And Miss Baynes makes a courtesy, 
and her eyes look up at the handsome young 
man — large brown honest eyes in a comely round 
face, on each side of which depend two straight 
wisps of brown hair that were ringlets when they " 
left Folkestone a few hours since. 

" Oh, I say, look at those women with the 
short petticoats 1 and wooden shoes, by George 1 
Oh! it's jolly, ain't it ?"crie5onoyonnggentleman. 

" By George, there's a man with ear-rings on I 
There is, Ocky, upon my word ! " calls out an- 
other. And the elder boy, turning round to 
his father, points to some soldiers. "Did you 
ever see such little be^;ars?" he Bays, tossing 
his head up. " They wouldn't tafee such fellows 

"lam not at all tired, thank you," says Char- 
lotte, "I am accnstomed to carry him." I 
forgot to say that the young lady had one of the 
children asleep on her shoulder; and another 
was toddling at her side, holding by his sisler'a 
dress, and admiring Mr. Firmin's whiskers, thai 
flamed and curled very luminously end glorious- 
ly, like to the rays of the setting sun. 

"I am very glad we met. Sir, "says Philip, in 
the most friendly manner, taking leave of the 
general at the gate of his hotel. " I hope joa 
won't go away to-morrow, and that I may come 
and pay my respects to Mrs. Baynes." Again 
ho salntcs that lady with a coup de ehapeaa. 
Again he bows to Miss Baynes. She makes a 
pi-etty courtesy enough, considering that she has 
a baby asleep on her shoulder. And they enter 
the hotel, the excellent Marie marshaling them 
to fitting apartments, where some of them, I 
hare no doubt, will sleep very soundly. How 
much more comfortably might poor Baynes and 
his wife have slept had they known what were 
Philip's feelings regarding them 1 

Wo both admired Charlotte, the tall girl who 
carried her little brother, and around whom the 
others clung. And we spoke loudly in Miss 
Charlotte's praises to Mrs. Pendennis, when we 
joined that lady at dinner. In the praise of 
Mrs. Baynes we had not a groat deal to say, fur- 
ther than that she seemed to take command of 
the whole expedition, inctnding the genera! ofB' 
cer, her husband. 

Though Marie's beds at the HQte! des Bains 
are as comfortable as any beds in Europe, you 
see that admirable chambermaid can not lay out 
a clean, easy conscience upon the clean, fra- 
grant pillow-case ; and General and Mrs. Baynes 
owned, in after-days, that one of the most dread- 
ful nights lliey ever passed was that of their iirst 
landing in France. What refugee from bis coun- 
try can fly from himself? Railways were not as 
yet in that part of France. The general was too 
poor to fiy with a couple of private carriages, 
which he mast hare had for his family of "noof," 
his governess, and two servants. Encumbered 
with snch a train, his enemy would speedily have 
pursued and overtaken him. It is a fact that^ 
immediately after landing at his hotel, he and 
his commanding officer went off to see when they 
could get places for — never mind the name of the 
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plaoe whom thej roallj thought of faking refuge. 
They never told, but Mrs. General Baynes had 
a Bister, Mrs. Major MacWhirler (manied to 
MaeW. of the Bengal Cavalrj'), and the sisters 
loved each other very affectionately, especially 
by letter, for it most be owned that they quar- 
reled frightfully when together ; and Mrs. Mae- 
Whirter never could bear that her younger sister 
should be taken out to dinner betbre her, be- 
cause she was married to a superior officer. 
Well, their little diiFerences were forgotten when 
the two ladies wore apart. The sisters wrote 
to each other prodigious long letters, in which 
honsehold affairs, the children's puerile diseases, 
the relative prices of veal, eggs, chickens, the 
rent of lodging and houses in various places, 
were fully discussed. And as Mrs. Baynes 
showed a surprising knowledge of Tours, the 
markets, rents, clergymen, society there, and as 
IMajor and Mrs. Mac. were staying there, I have 
little doubt, for my part, from this and another 
not unimportant circumstance, that it was to 
that fair city onr fugitives wore wending their 
way, when events occurred which must now 
narrated, and which caused General Baynes, 
the head of hia domestic regiment, tfl do what 
the King of France with twenty thousand men 
is said to have done in old times. 

Philip was greatly interested about the family. 
The truth is, we were all very much bored at 
Boulogne. We read the ifeeblcst London papers 
at the reading-room with frantic assiduity, 
saw all the boats come in : and the day was lost 
when we missed the Folkestone boat or Ihe Lon- 
don boat. Wo consumed much lime and ab- 
sinthe at cafifs ; and tramped leagues upon that 
old pier every day. Well, Philip was at thf 
Hotel des Bains at a very early hour nest morn- 
ing, and there he saw the general, with a woe- 
worn fjce, leaning on his stick, and looking al 
his luggage, as it lay piled in the porte-cochere 
of the hotel. There they lay, thirty-seven pack, 
ages in all, including wa£hing-tul>s, and a child's 
India sleeping-cot ; and all these packages were 
ticketed M. lb Gekeral Bavnes, Oe'ficibr 
Anoi.ais, Tonus, Touraine, Feance. I say, 
putting two and two together t calling to mind 
Mrs. General's singniar knowledge of Tours and 
familiarity with the place and its prices; re- 
membering tiiat her sister Emily — Mrs. Major 
MiicWhirter, in fiict — was there; and seeing 
thirty-seven trunks, hags, and portmanteaus, all 
directed "M. le General Baynes, Officier An- 
glais, Toors, Touraine," am I wrong in suppos- 
ing that Tours was the general's destination? 
On the other hand, we have the old officer's 
declaration to Philip that he did not know where 
he was going. Oh, you sly old man ! Oh, you 
gray old tbx, beginning to double and to turn at 
sixty-seven years of age 1 Well ? The general 
was in retreat, and he did not wish the enemy to 
know npon what lines he was retreating. What 
is the harm of that, pray ? Besides, he was un- 
der the erdera of his commanding officer, and 
when MrB, General gave her orders, I should 
have liked to see any officer of hers disobey. 



"What a pyramid of portmanteaus! luu 
are not thinking of moving io-day, geuerali" 
says Pliilip. 

"ItisSunday, Sir, "says the general; which 
you will perceive was not answering the ques- 
tion; but, in truth, except for a very great emerg- 
ency, the good general would not travel on that 

' ' I hope the ladies slept well after their windy 
voyage." 

"Thank von Mv wife is an old sailor, and 
haa made two vovages out and home to India." 
Here, you understand, the old man is again 
eluding his interlocutor s artless queries. 

"I should like to have some talk with*you, 
Sir, when jou are free," continues Philip, not 
having leisure as yet to be surprised at the other's 



' ' There are other days besides Sunday for talk 
business," says that piteous sly-boots of an old 
icer. Ah, conscience! conscience 1 Twen- 
four Sikhs, sword in hand, two dozen Pindar- 
s, Mahrattas, Ghoorkas, what you please — that 
Old man felt that he would rather have met them 
than Philip's unsuspecting blue eyes. These, 
however, now lighted up with rather an angry, 
"Well, Sir, as you don't talk business on Sun- 
day, may I call on yon to-morrow morning?" 

And what advantage had tho poor old fellow 
got by al! this doubling and hesitating and art- 
fulness?— a respite until to-morrow momingi 
Another night of horrible vrakefulneas aud hope- 
less guilt, and Philip waiting ready tho next 
morning with his little hill, and "Please pay 
nie the thirty thousand which my father spent 
and jou owe me. Please torn out into the 
streets with your wife and family, and beg and 
starve. Have the goodness to hand me out yonr 
last rupee Be kind enough to sell your chil- 
dren's clothes anl y a f-'s jewels, and hand 
over the procee s to me I'll call to-morrow. 
By-by," 

Here there came tr pp ng over the marble 
pavement ot the hail of the hotel a tall young 
lady in a bro vn s Ik dress and rich curling ring- 
lets falli g upo her fa r young neck — beautiful 
brown curhng naglets, vans comprmez, not wisps 
of moistened hair, and a broad clear forehead, 
and two honest eyes shining below it, and cheeks 
pale as they were yesterday; and lips redder 
I; and she sajs, "Papa, papa, won't you 
le to breakfast? The tea is—" Wliat the 
precise state of the tea is I don't know — none of 
: ever shall — for here she says, " Oh, Mr. Fir- 
inl" and makes a courtesy. 
Towhich remark Philip replied, "MissBaynos, 
I hope you are very well this morning, and not 
For yesterday's rough weather," 
quito well, thank you," was Miss 
nsfant reply. The answer was not 
e sure ; but I don't know that under 
the circtimstances she could have said any thing 
appropriate. Indeed, never was a pleas- 
picture of health and good-honior than the 
young lady presented ; a difference more pleas- 
! dian Miss Charlotte's face pale from 
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eea him before going Into action 
mile 8! sweat, is ann babe. It m 
ip hlB couragfi : and, but for me, ] 



" Dbibest Euili, — Sflcr euffering more dreadfully In 



the general's junjjle /ccer again. Owing to the beopinf 
gough having JUBl been in the honBe, which, praised be 
■ ■ ■ " idil, Indudli^," " " 



^^ The cau^e of that AgUatlon jjou kjiow^ baTing Impart- 
ed it to jou m mr letlera of July, June, and 8ith of May, 
nlL My poor simple, guileless Bayn«g whs trustee to Mrs. 
Dr. Firmin, before ehe married Ihal moet unprincipled 
man. When we were at home last, and exchanged to the 
liOth from the 9&th, my poor husband was iDTOlgled by 
the horrid nan Into signing a paper which put the doctor 
in poBseasion of aU hia ic^e's properts; whareae Charfes 
thought be was only Bigniug a power of attorney, enabling 
lilm totec^ve his sen's dividends. Dz.'F.,efUT Oemett 
alrodoui deeeit, forgery, and ariminaMty of eeerg kina, 

formed us that the general was answerable /or thi mehed- 



quiet ; and, indeed, Emily, the ofibrt hss atisoat Jaili 
him. Brandy repeatedly I was obliged to administer 
the dreftilftil night of our arrival here. 

^'Por the Jirsi person we m<^ on landing was Mr. Phi 
ip Finain, wUk apertfriaidqf kin, Mr. Pendennis, wboi 
I don't at all like, thougli bla wife Is an amiable perse 
lite Emma Fletcher of the Horse AiUllery ; nut with En 



lUfaw 



St Charles In tho night I 



one to Mr. F. iftal niirW, and BBJd, 'Tate every thina 

'he young man 1 own has behaved In the matt Robot. 
nay. Hecametoaeeusi^oreSnnV'MtonSuBaaT, 
the poor general was so ill that I Ihongbt he would 
faintid oar his tsa. He was too ill to go to chnrcb, 
) I went alone, with my dear ones, having, as I own, 

, on our return, when I went Inte our room, I found 
. ^eneral on hia imeea with his Church service betire 
blm, crying, ajlng like a baby 1 You know I am hasty 
in my temper sometimes, and his Is imlteti an ar^feVi — 
and I said to him, ' Charlea Baynea, be a man, and don't 
cry like a child!' 'Ah,' says he, 'Eliza, do you kneel, 
and Ihank God tm ;' on which I said that I thought I did 

mauf except a dei^ymau, and many of these are bWjfocr 

^"Ile has been here,' says Charles; wheal said, 'Who 

iral; 'thalnoIile,noblePhillpFirmln.' Whfchnoblehia 











tlon at Tom's. A whole bonee: Uttle room fcr two boys: 


" General, I want to talk to yon about my grandfather's 


nuiKity ; nice Uttle room for (iharlolle, and a dm for the 


wili You don't suppose that because my father has de. 


geasral I don't know how erer we sbonld have brought 




our party safe aU the way to IMurs. Tkirty-ieiKn aiti- 


and visit his wrong upon chfldren and umocont people!" 


elea of Inggi^e, and Miss Fliiby, who announced herself 


Those were the young man's words,' my gcnersl aaid : and. 




■ oh, EHm!' aaya he, ' what pangs of remo™ I tat wheni 






people when Ihey apeak to her, and go<s about tlie bouse 


own we had, for bjs manners are rough and haughty, and 




I AaCB heard tht^a of him which I do believe now eani 


Charlotte is much too timid to apeak when I am by. I 


be true. 




" All Monday my poor man was obliged w keep his bed 




with a smart attack of his fever. But yesterday he was 


gL-eat help : which r use 11 when we arc at a losa for a word. 


quite bright and weU again, and the Pendennis party tot* 


and 11 answera exlrem^ly ««ll. We pay for lodgi.^ the 


Charlotte flir a drive, and showed tliemselves most polite. 




She nmhids me of Mia Tom netchor of the Horse Artli- 


poultry plentlfhl but dear. A gro^ in the Gninde Rue 


lery, but that I think I have mentioned before. My paper 




is fiill ; and with our b<^t to MacWhlrter and toe children. 


pretty raw* at Bngllah prlcee. Mr. BJowraan at the En- 


I am always my dearest Emily's afi^ctlonale sister, 




"EuaiBiiHEB." 






only once, however, on Sunda^r evening, when I was eu 






, 




CH.\.PTER XVH 



Never, General Baynea aftenrard declared, 
i fever come and go so pleasantly as that ut- 
ck to which we have Been tho Mrs. General 
advert in bor IctWr to her sister, Mrs. Major 
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JlatWhirter. The cold fit was merely a lirely, 
pleasant cliatter and ratlle of the teeth ; the hot 
fit an agreeable warmth ; and though the ensu- 
ing sleep, with which I believe such agnish at- 
tacks are usualij concluded, was enlivened by 
several dreams of death, demons, and torture, 
how felicilons it was to wake and find that dread- 
ful thouEht of ruin removed which had always, 
for the last few months, ever Binoe Dr. Firmin's 
flight and the knowledge of his own imprudence, 
puisued the good-natured gentleman ! What! 
this boj might go to college, and that get his 
cammisBion; and their rocala need be imbittered 
hy no more dreadful thoughts of the monow, and 
their walks no longer were dogged hy imaginary* 
bailifls, and presented ft jail in the vista ! It 
was too much bliss ; and again and again the old 
soldier said his thankful prayers, aud blessed 
liis benefactor. 

Philip thought no more of his act of kindness, 
except to be very grateful, and very happy that 
he had rendered other people so. He could no 
more have taken the old man's all, and plunged 
that innocent femily into poverty, than he could 
have stolen the forks off my table. But other 
folks were disposed to rate his virtue much more 
highly; and among these was my wife, who chose 
positively to worship this young gentleman, and 
I believe would have let hira smoke in her draw- 
ing-raom if he had been so minded, and though 
her genteelest acquaintances were in the room. 
Goodness knows what a noise and what piteous 
looks are produced if ever the master of the house 
chooses to indulge in a eigar after dinner ; but 
then, you understand, /have never declined to 
claim mine and my children's right because an 
old gentleman would he inconvenienced : and 
this is what I tell Mrs. Pen. If I order a coat 
from my tailor most I refuse to pay him because 
a rogue steals it, and ought I to expect to be let 
off? Women won't see matters of fact in a 
matter-of-fact point of view ; and justice, unless 
it is tinged with a little romance, gets no respect 
from them. 

So, forsooth, because Philip has performed 



this certainly roost generous, n 






eheld 



reckless piece of extravagance, he 
up as a perfect prevx chevalier. The most riot- 
ous dinners are ordered fiir him. We are to 
wait until ho comes to breakfast^ and he is pret- 
ty nearly always late. The children are t« be 
sent round to kiss uncle Philip, as he is now 
called. The children? I wonder the mother 
did not jump up and kiss him too. El/e ea ilait 
capable. As for the osculations which took plaee 
between Mrs. Pendennis and her new-f 
young friend. Miss Charbtte Baynes, they 
perfectly ridicaJous ; two school-children < 
not have behaTed more absurdly ; and I don't 
know which seemed to be the youngest of these 
two. There were colloquies, assignations, 
iugs on the ramparts, on the pier, where know 
1? — and the servauts and little children of the 
two estabhshmonts were perpetually trotting 



Mrs. Pendennis. Wliy, my wife absolutely 

3t the length of saying that dearest Charlotte's 

mother, Mrs, Baynes, was a worthy, clever wo- 

and a, good mother — a woman whose tongue 

r ceased clacking about the regiment, and all 

fflcers, and all the officers' wives; of whom, 

bj-the-way, she had very little good to tell. 

" A worthy mother, is she, my dear ?" I say. 
But, oh, mercy! Mrs. Baynes would be an 
awful mother-in-law!" 

I shuddei'ed at the thought of having such a 
commonplace, hard, ill-bred woman in a state 
of quasi authority over me. 

On this Mrs. Laura must break out in quite a 
petulant lone — " Oh, how sta/e this kind of thing 

Arthur, from a man qni Tieul passer pour un 

ime d'e-yiril ! You are always attacking mo- 
thers-in-law !" 

"Witness Mrs, Mackenzie, my love — Clivo 
Newcomo's mother-in-law. That's a nice creat- 
ure I not selfish, not wicked, not—" 

"Not nonsense, Arthur!" 

"Mrs. Baynes knew Mrs. Mackenzie in the 
West Indies, as she knew all the female army. 
She considers Mrs Mackenzie was a most ele- 
gant, handsome, dashmg woman— only a little 
too fond of the admiration of our sex. There 
was, I own, a fa=croation about Captain Goby. 
Do you remember mj love, that man with the 
stays and dyed hair, who — ' 

"Oh, Arthur! When onr girls marry, I sup- 
pose you will teach thdr husbands to abuse, and 
scorn, and mistrust their mother-in-law. Will 
he, ray darlings? wiL he, my blessings?" (This 
apart to the children, if you please.) " Go 1 I 
have no patience with such talk !" 

' ' Well, my love, Mrs. Baynes is a most agree- 
able woman ; and when I have heard that stoij 
about the Highknders at the Cape of Good Hope 
a few times more" (I do not tell it here, for it 
has nothing to do with the present history), "I 
dare say I shall begin to be amused by it." 

" Ah ! here comes Charlotte, I'm glad to say. 
How pretty she is! What a color 1 What a 

To all which of course I could not say a con- 
tradictory word, for a prettier, fresher lass than 
Miss Baynes, with a sweeter voice, face, kugh- 
ter, it was difficult to see. 
. " Why does mammalike Charlotte better than 
she likes us?" snys our dear and justly indignant 
eldest girl. 

"I could not love her better if I were her 
mother-in-law," Bays Laura, running to her young 
friend, casting a glaoce'at me over her shoul- 
der; and that kissing nonsense begins between 
the two ladies. To be sure the girl looks un- 
commonly bright and pretty with her pink checks, 
her bright eyes, her slim form, and that charm- 
ing white India shawl which her father brought 
home for her. 

To this oscuhitory party enters presently Mr. 
Philip Krmin, who has been dawdling about 
the ramparts ever since breakfast. He says he 
has been reading law there. Ho has found a 
jolly quiet place to read. Law, has he? And 
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much gocd may it do him 1 Why has he not 
gone b^k to his law, and his reviewing? 

" You must — joa masl stay on a little longer. 
You hayo only been here five days. Do, Char- 
lotte, asi Philip to stay a little." 

All the ehildron sing in a chorua, "Oh, do, 
uncle Philip, stay a little longer!" Miss Baynes 
says, "I hope yon will stay, Mr. Firmin," and 
looks at him. 

"Five days has he been hero? Five years. 
Five lives. Five hundred years. What do you 
mean? lo that little time of— let me see, a 
liundred and twentj hours, and at least a half of 
them for sleep and dinner (for Philip's appetite 
was very fine) — do you mean that in that little 
time his heart, cruelly stahbed by a previous 
monster in female shape, has healed, got quite 
well, and actually begun to be wounded again ? 
Have two walks on the pier, us many visits to 
the Tintellecies (where he hears the stoiy of the 
Highlanders at the Cape of Good Hope with re- 
spectful interest), a word or two about the weath- 
er, a look or two, a squeoiekin, perhaps, of a 
litilo handykin — I say, do yon mean (hat this 
absurd young idiot, and (hat little round-faced 
girl, pretty, certainly, but only just out of the 
school-room — do you mean to say that they 
have — Upon my word, Laura, this is too 
bad. Why, Philip has not a penny piece in the 

"Yes, ho has a hundred pounds, and expects 
to sell his maro for ninety at least. He has ex- 
cellent talents. He can easily writ* three arti- 
cles a week in the Pail Mall Gaielle. I am 
enre no one writes so well, and it is much better 
done and more amusing than it used to be. 
That is three hundred a year. Lord Eingwood 
must be applied to, and must and shall get him 
something. Don't you know that Captain Baynes 
stood by Colonel Ringwood'a side at Busaco, and 
that they were the closest friends ? And pray, 
how did loe get on, I should like to know ? How 
did we get on, baby?" 

" How did we dot on ?" says the baby. 

"Oh, woman! woman 1" yells the father of 
the family. "Why, Philip Finnin has all the 
habits of a rich man with the pay of a mechanic. 
Do you suppose he ever sate in a second-class 
carriage in his life, or denied himself any pleas- 
ure to which he had a mind? He gave five 
francs to a beggar girl yesterday." 

"He had always a noble heart," says my wife. 
" Ho gave a fortune Jo a whole family a week 
ago; and" (out eomes the pocket-bandkorchief 
—oh, of course, the pocket-handkerchief) — ' ' and 
— 'God loves a cheerful giver!'" 

"He is careless; he isestravagant; he is lazy; 
I don't know that he is remarkably clever — " 

"Oh, yesl he is your friend, of course. Now, 
abuse him — ilo, Arthur!" 

" And, pray, when did you become acquaint- 
ed with this astounding piece of news?" I in- 

' ' When ? From the very first moment when 
I saw Charlotte looking at him, to be snrc. The 
poor child said to me only yesterday, ' Oh, Lau- 



i five-pound 



And their preserver 
ue oas been, under Heaven. " 
"Yea. But he has i 

"Arthur, I am surprised at yon. Oh, men, 
men are awfully worldly! Do you suppose 
Heaven will not send him help at its good time, 
and bo kind to him who has rescued so many 
from ruin? Do you suppose the prayei's, the 
blessings of that father, of those fittle ones, of 
that dear child, will not avail him? Suppose 
he has to wait a year. Ion years, have they not i 
time, and will not the good day come ?" 

Yes. This was actually the talk of a woman 
of sense and discernment when her pr^udices 
and romance were not in the way, and she 
looked forward to the marriage of those folks, 
some ten years hence, as confidently aa if they 
were both rich, and going to St. George's lo- 



As for making a romantic story of it, or spin- 
ning out love conversations between Jenny and 
Jessamy, or describing moonlight raptures and 
passionate outpourings of two young hearts and 
so forth — excuse me, s'il uoms plait. I am a 
man of the world, and of a certain age. Let 
the young people fill in this outline, and color it 
as they please. Let the old folks who read lay 
down the book a minute and remember. It is 
well remembered, isn't it, that time? Yea, good 
John Anderson and Mrs. John. Yes, good 
Darby and Joan. The lips won't tell now what 
they did once. To-iay is for the happy, and to- 
moqow for the young, and yesterday, is not that 
dear and hero too ? 

was in the company of an elderly gentle- 
L not very long since, who was perfectly so- 
who is not particularly handsome, or healthy, 
wealthy, or witty ; and who, speaking of his 
life, volunteered to declare that he would 
gladly live every minute of it over again. Is a 
who cart say that a hardened sinner, not 
e how miserable he ought to be by rights, 
and therefore really in a most desperate and do. 
plorable condition ; or is he Jbriunatjis nimium, 
and ought bis statue to be put up in the most 
splendid and crowded thoroughfare of the town ? 
Would yon who are reading this, for example, 
like to live your life over again ? What has 
been its chief joy? What are to-day's pleas- 
ures ? Are they so exquisite tliat you would 
prolong them forever? Would you like to have 
the roast beef on which you have dined brought 
back again to table, and have more beef, and 
more, and more ? Would you like to hear yes- 
terday's sermon over and over again— eternally 
voluble? Would you like to get on the Edin- 
huvgh mail and travel outside for fifty hours, as 
you did in your yonth ? You might as well say 
you would like to go into the flogging-room and 
take a turn under the rods : you would like to 
be thrashed over again by your bully at school : 
you would like to go to the dentist's, where your 
dear parents were in the habit of taking you: 
you would like to be taking hot Epsom salts, 
with a piece of dry bread tJD take away the taste : 
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jou would like to i)0 jilted by your firsl love; jon 
would like to be going in to your father to tell 
him you had contracted debts to the amount of 
^+J + ^ while you were at the University. As 
I consider the passionate grieft of childhood, the 
weariness and sameness of sharinK, the agony 
of corns, and the thousand other ills lo which 
flesh is heir, I cheerfully say for one, I am not 
anxious to wear it forever. No. I do not want 
lo go to school again. I do not nant to hear 
Trotman's sermon over again. Take me out 
and finish mu. Give me the cup of hemlock at 
once. Here's a health lo you, my lads. Don't 
weep, my Simmiaa. Be cbeerfal, my Phsedon. 
Ha ! I feel the co-o-old stealing, stealing up- 
ward. Now it is in my ankles— no more gout 
in my foot : now my knees aro numb. What, 
is — is that poor executioner crying loo ? Good- 
by. Sacrifice a cock to JEscn — tojEscula — . . . 
Have you ever read the chapter in Grote's His- 
toryr Ah! When the Sacred Ship returns 
froqi Delos, and is telegraphed as entering into 
port, may we be at peace and ready '. 

What is this funeral chant, when the pipes 
should bo playing gayly as Love, and Youth, 
and Spring, and Joy aro dancing under the win- 
dows. Look yon. Men not so wise as Socrates 
have their demons, who will be heard and whis- 
per in the queerest times and places. Perhaps 
I shall have to lell of a funeral presently, and 
shall be outrageously cheerful ; or of an execu- 
tion, and shall split my sides with laughing. 
Arrived at mj time of life, when I see a penni- 
less young friend falling in love, and thinl^ng, 
of course, of commitliug matrimony, what can 
I do bnt be melancholy ? How is a man to mar- 
ry who has not enough to keep ever so minia- 
ture a brougham — ever so small a house — not 
enough to keep himself, let alone a wife and fam- 
ily? Gracious powers! is it not blasphemy to 
marry without fifteen hundred a year? Pover- 
ty, debt, protested bills, duns, crime, fall assur- 
edly on the wretch who has not fifteen — say at 
once two thotisand a year ; for you can't live 
decently in London for less. And a wife whom 
you have met a score of times at balls or break- 
fasts, and with her best dresses and behavior at a 
country house — how do you know how she will 
turn out ; what her temper is ; what her rela- 
tions are likely to be? Suppose she iias poor 
relations, or loud coarse brothers who aro al- 
ways dropping in to dinner ? What is her mo- 
ther like ? and can you bear to have that woman 
meddling and domineering over your establish- 
ment ? Old General Baynes was very well— a 
weak, quiet, and presentable old man ; but Mrs. 
General Bajnos, and that awful Mrs. Major 
MocWhirter— and those hobbledehoys of boys in 
creaking shoes, hectoring about the premises? 
As a man of the world I saw all these dreadful 
liabilities impending over the husband of Miss 
Charlotte Baynes, and could not view them 
without horror. Gracefully and slightly, but 
wittily and in my sarcastic way, I thought it 
my duty to show up the oddities of the Baynes 
lamily to Philip, I mimicked the boys, and 



their clumping Bluchor-boots. I touched off lie 
dreadful military ladies, very smartly and clev- 
erly as I thought, and as if I never supposed that 
Philip had any idea of Miss Baynes. To do 
him justice, he laughed once or twice ; then he 
grew very red. His sense of humor is very lim- 
ited ; that even Laura allows. Then he came 
out with strong expression, and said it was a 
confounded shame, and strode oif with his cigar. 
And when I remarked to my wifi) how suscepti- 
ble he was in some things, and how little in the 
matter of joking, she shrugged her shoulders, 
and said, " Philip not only understood perfectly 
well what I said, bnt would tell it all to Mrs. 
General and Mrs. Major on the iiiBt opportuni- 
ty." And this was the fact, as Mrs. Baynes look 
care to tell me ajiem-ard. She was aware who 
was her eneini/. She was aware who spoke ill 
of her and her blessed darling behind our Lacks. 
And " do you think it was to see jou or any one 
belonging to your atuck-up kotise. Sir, that we 
came to you so often, which we certainly did, 
day and night, breakfast and supper, and no 
thanks to you ? No, Sir ! ha, ha 1 " I can see 
her fiaunting out of my sitting-room as she 
speaks with a strident laugh, and euapping her 
dingily-gloved fingers at the door. Oh, Philip, 
Philip 1 To think that yon were such a coward 
as to go and tell her ! But I pardon Mm ; from 
my heait I pity and pardon him. 

For the step which he is meditating, you may 
be sure that the young man himself does not 
feel the smallest need of pardon or pity. Ha is 
in a state of happiness so crazy that it is useless 
to reason with him. Not being at all of a poet- 
ical turn originally, the wretch is actually per- 
petrating verso in secrot, and my servants found 
fragments of his manuscript on the dressing-table 
in his bedroom. Heart and art, sever ani. for- 
ever, and so on; what stale rhymes are these? 
I do not feel at liberty to ^ve in entire the poem 
which our maid found in Mr. Philip's room, and 
brought sniggering to my wife, who only said 
" Poor thing \" The fact is, it was too pitiable. 
Such maundering rubbish 1 Such stale rhymes, 
and such old thoughts I But then, says Laura, 
" I dare say all people's love-making is not amus- 
ing to thoir neighbors ; and I know who wrote 
not very wise love-verses when he was young." 
No, I won't publish Philip's verses, imtil some 
day he shall mortally olfond me. I can recall 
some of my own writton under similar circum- 
stances with twinges of shame, and shall drop 
a veil of decent friendship over my friend's folly. 

Under that veU, meanwhile, the young man 
is perfectly contented, nay, uproariously happy. 
All earth and nature smiles round about him. 
"When Jove meets his Juno, in Homer, Sir," 
says Philip, in his hectoring way, ' ' don't im- 
mortal flowers of beauty spring up around them, 
and rainbows of celestial hues bend over their 
heads ? Love, Sir, flings a halo round the loved 
one. Where she moves rise roses, hyacinths, 
and ambrosial odors. Don't talk to me about 
poverty, Sirl He either fears his fate too much 
or his desert is small, who dares not put it to 
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the touch and win or lose it all ! 
endured poverty? Am I tiot as p 
man can be — and what ia there ii 
want for any thing? Haven't I got a guinea 
in my pocket? Do I owe any man any thing? 
Isn't there manna in the wilderness for those 
who have faith lo walk in it? That's where 
yon fail, Pen. By all that is sacred, you have 
no faith; year heart is cowardly, Sir; and if 
you are fo escape, as perhaps yon may, I suspect 
it is by your wife that you will bo saved. Laura 
has a trust in Heaven, but Arthur's morals are 
a genteel atheism. Jnst reach me that clsrel — 
the wine's not bad. I say your morals are a 
genteel atheism, and I shudder when I think of 
your condition. Talk to me about a brougham 



being necessary for the comfort of a 



en't I have always been one of the best fellows in the 

' as a I world to P. F. ; one of the beat fellows, and the 

Do I most generous, and the most cordial — that you 

have : only yon do rile me when yon sing in that 

confounded May-fair twang," 

Here one of the children summoned us to lea 
— and "Papa was laughing, and uncle Philip 
waa flinjrfng hia hands about and pulling his 
beard off," said the little messenger. 

"I shall keep a fine lock of it for yon, Nelly, 
my dear," says uncle Philip. On which the 
child aaid, " Oh no I I know whom yon'll give 
it to, don't I, mamma ?" and she goes np lo her 
maiama, and whispera. 

Miss Nelly knows? At what age do those 
"ittle match-makers begin to know, and how sc 



broomstick to ride to the moon 1 And I don' 
Kay that a brougham is not a comfort, mind you ; 
but that, when it ia a necessity, mark you. Heav- 
en will provide it I Why, Sir, hang it, look at 
me ! Ain't I suffering in the most abject po' 
erty? I ask yon is there a man in London s 
poor as I am? And since my father's rnin d 
I want for any thing? I want for shelter for 
day or two. Good. There's my dear Little 
Sister ready to give it me, I want for money. 
Does not that s^nted widow's cruse poor its oii 
out lor me? Heaven bleaa and reward her. 
Bool" (Here, for reasons which need not be 
named, the orator squeezes his fists into hia 
eyes.) "I want shelter; ain't I in good quar- 
ters? I want work; haven't I got work, and 
did you not get it for me ? You should jnst see. 
Sir, how I polished off that book of travela this 

rooming. I read some of the article to Char , 

to Miss , to some friends, in fact. I don't 

mean to say that they are veiy intellectual peo- 
ple, but your common hnmdrum average audi, 
cnce is the public to try. Eecollect Molifere and 
his housekeeper, you know." 

"By the housekeeper do yon mean Mrs. 
Baynes?" I ask, in my amontUhdo manner. 
(By.the-way, who ever hoard of amoidillado in 
theearly days of which I write?) "In manner 
she would do, and I dare say in accomplish- 
ments; but I doubt about her temper." 

"You're almost aa woridly as the Twysdena, 
hy George, you are 1 Unless persons are of a cer- 
tain laande, you don't value them. A little ad- 
versity would do you good, Pen ; and I heartily 
wish you might get il^ except for the dear wife 
and children. Yon measure your morality by 
May-fair standards ; and if an angel unawares 
came to yon in pattens and a, cotton umbrella, 
yon would turn away from her. Yoa would 
never have found out the Little Sister. A duch- 
ess — God bless her ! A creature of an imperial 
generosity, and delicacy, and intrepidity, aud 
the finest sense of humor, hut she drops her h'e 
often, and how could you pardon such a crime ? 
Sir, yon are my better in wit and a dexterous 
application of your povrers; but I think, Sir," 
says Phil, curling the flaming mustaches, "1 
am your superior in a certain magnanimity; 
though, by Jove, old fellow, man and boy, you 
G 



A do they practice the use of their young eyes, their 



little smiles, wiles, and ogles? This young n 
man, I believe, coquetted while she was yet a 
baby in arms, over her nurse's shoulder. Before 
she could speak she could be proud of her new 
vermilion shoes, and would point out the charms 
of her blue aaah. She was jealous in the nurs- 
ery, and her little heart had beat for years and 
years before she left off pinafores. 

For whom will Philip keep a lock of that red, 
red gold which curls round his face? Can von 
guess ? Of what color ia the hair in that little 
locket which the gentleman himself occultly 
wears? A few months ago, I believe, a pale 
atraw-colored wiap of hair occupied that place of 
honor ; now it is a chestnut-brown, as far aa I 
can see, of precisely the same color as that which 
waves round Charlotte Baynes's pretty face, and 
tumbles in clusters on her neck, veiy nearly the 
color of Mrs. Paynter's this last season. So, 
you see, we chop and we change ; straw givea 
place to chestnut, and chestnut is Bueceeded by 
ebony ; and for our own parts, we defy time ; 
and if yon want a lock of my hair, Belinda, take 
this pair of scissors, and look in that cupboard, 
in the band-box marked No. 3, and cut off a 
thick glossy piece, darling, and wear it, dear, 
and my blessings go with thee 1 What is this? 
Am I sneering because Coiydon and Phillis are 
wooing and happy? You see I pledged myself 
not to have any sentimental nonsense. To de- 
scribe love-making is immoral and immodest; 
1 know it ia. To describe it as it really is, 
would appear lo you and me aa lookers-on, 
would be to describe the most dreary farce, to 
micle the most tautological twaddle. To 
I a note of sighs, hand-squeezes, looks at the 
in, and so forth — does this business become 
dignity as historians f Come away ftom 
those fooliah young people — they don't want 
; ; and dreary as their farce is, and tautolo^c- 
as their twaddle, you may ho sure it amnaes 
them, and that they are happy enough without 
Happy ? Is there any happiness like it, 
pray ? Was it not rapture to watch the messen- 
:r, to seiae tho note, and fee the bearer?— to 
ftire out of sight of all prying eyes and read ; 
Dearest! Mamma'a cold is better this mom- 
Lg. The Joneses came to tea, and Julia sang. 
I did not enjoy it, as my dear was at his horrid 
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dialler, where I bope he amused himself. Send 
me a word by Buttles, who brings this, if onlj 
(0 say you are your Louisa's own, own," etc., 
etc., etc. That nsed to be the kind of thing. 
In such coy lines sjtless Innocence used to whis- 
per its little vows. So she used u> amile ; so 
she used to warble ; so she used to prattle. 
Toung people, at present engaged in the pretty 
sport, be assured your middle-aged parents have 
played the game, and remember the rules of it. 
Yes, nnder papa's bow-window of a waistcoat is 
a heart which took very violent exercise when 
that waist was slim. Sovf he sits tranqnilly in 
his t«ut, and watches the lads going in for their 
innings. Why, look at grandmamma in her 
speclaelea reading that sermon. In her old 
heart there is a corner as.romantic still as when 
she used to read the "Wild Irish Girl" or the 
"Scottish Chiefs" in the days of her misshood. 
And as for your grandfather, my dears, to see 
him now you would little suppose that that calm, 
polished, dear old gentleman was once as wild 

— as wild as Orson Under my windows, as 

I write, there passes an itinerant flower-mer- 
chant. Ho has his roses and geraniDms on a 
cart drawn by a quadruped — a little long-eared 
quadruped which lifts up its voice and sings 
after ts manner When I was young donkeys 
used to bray rreo sely n the same way 
others vi 11 heeha o wlien ne are silent and 




CHAPTER iVIII. 



OiTE new friends lived for a while contented- 
ly enough at Boulogne, where they found com- 
rades and acquaintances gathered together from 
those many regions which they had visited in the 
course of their military career. Mrs. Bajnes, 
out of the field, was the commanding officer over 
the general. She ordered his clothes for him, 
tied his neckcloth into a neat bow, and, on tea- 
party evenings, pinned Ms brooch into Ms shirt- 



frill. She gave him to understand when he had 
had enough to cat or drink at dinner, and es- 
plained, with great frankness, how this or that 
dish did not agree with him. If he was disposed 
to exceed, she would call out, in a lond voice, 
" Eemember, general, what you took this morn- 
ing!" Knowing his constitution, as she said, 
she knew the remedies which were necessary for 
her husband, and administered them to him with 
great liberality. Resistance was impossible, as 
the veteran officer acknowledged. "The boys 
have fought about the medicine since we came 
home," he confessed, '-but she has me under 
her thamb, by George. She really is a magnifi- 
cent physician now. She has got some inval- 
uable prescriptions, and in India she nsed to 
doctor the whole station." She would have 
taken the present writer's little household under 
her care, and proposed several remedies for my 
children, until their alarmed mother was obliged 
to keep them out of her sight. I am not saying 
this was an agreeable vraman. Her voice was 
]oud and harsh. The anecdotes which she was 
forever narrating related to military personages 
in foreign countries with whom I was unac- 
quiunted, and whose history failed to interest 
me She took her wine with much spirit while 
engaged in this prattle. 1 iiave heard talk not 
less foolish in much liner company, and known 
people delighted to listen to anecdotes of the 
d hess and the marchioness who would yawn 
over the history of Captain Jones's quarrels with 
h s ladv, or Mrs. Major Wolfe's monstrous f.irt- 
at ons with young Ensign Kyd. My wife, with 

the Bavnes's conversation very droUy, but al- 
wa s nsisted that she was not more really vul- 
tir than many much greater persons. 

For all this, Mrs. General Baynes did not 
hes tate to declare that we were " stuck-up" peo- 
ple and from the very first setting eyes on us 
he ieclared that she viewed us with a constant 
darki ng suspicion. Mrs. P. was a haiinless, 
washed-out creatore with nothing in her. As 
for that high and mighty Mr. P,.and his airs, 
she n ould be glad to know whether the wif^ of a 
B t sh general ofiicer who had seen service in 
e e 3 pari of the globe, and met' the most distin- 
g shed governors, generals, and their ladies, 
several of whom vjere nolikmen — she would be 
glad to know whether sach people were not good 
enough for, etc., etc. Who has not met with 
these difficulties in life, and who can escape 
them? "Ilangit, Sir, " Phil would say, twirl- 
ing the red mustaches, "I like to bo hated by 
some fellows ; " and it mast be owned that Mr. 
Philip got what he liked. I suppose Mr. Philip's 
fi-icnd and biographer had something of the same 
feeling. At any rate, in regard of this lady the 
hypocrisy of politeness was very hard to keep 
up; wanting ns for reasons of her own, she 
covered the dagger with which she would have 
stabbed us : but we knew it was there clenched 
in her skinny hand in her meagre pocket. She 
wonld pay us the most fulsome compliments 
with anger ra^ng out of her eyes — a little hate- 
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■ioas, malicious, but loving 
g them, and clutcbing them 
in ner lean arms with a jealous strain. It v/aa 
■' G!ood-by, darling ! I shall leave jon here witb 
your friends. Oh, how tiad you are to her, 
Mrs. Pondcnuis ! How can I ever thank you, 
and Mr, P. I am sure ; " and she looked as if she 
could poison both of us, as she went away, courte- 
sying and darting dreary parting smiles. 

The lady had an intimate friend aod compan- 
ion in arms, Mrs. Colonel Bunch, in fact, of the 
— the Bengal cavalry, who was now in Europe 
with Buueh and their children, who were resid- 
ing at Paris for the young folks' education. At 
firsl, as we have heard, Mrs. Baynes's predilec- 
tions had been all for Tours, where her sister 
was living, and where lodgings were cheap and 
food reasonable in proponion. But Bunch hap- 
pening to pass through Boulogne on his way 
ills wife at Paris, and meeting his old comrad 
gave General Bajnos such an account of the 
cheapness and pleasures of the ^French capital, 
as lo induce the general to think of bending his 
steps thither. Mrs. Baynes would not hear of 
snch a plan. She was all for her dear sister and 
Tours ; hut when, in the course of conversation, 
Colonel Bnneh described a ball at the Tuileries, 
whore he and Mrs. B. had been received with 
the most flattering politeness by the royal family, 
it was remarked that Mrs. Baynes'a mind under- 
went a change. When Bunch went on to aver 
that the balls at Government House at Calcutta 
were nothing compared to those at the Tuileries 
or the Prefecture of the Seine; that the Enelish 
were invited and respected every where; that 
the embassador was most hospitable; that the 
clergymen were admirable; and that at their 
hoarding-house, kept by Uladame la G^n^rale 
Baronne de Smolensk, at the Petit ChfLteau 
d'Espagne, Avenue de Valmy, Champs ElysSes, 
they had balls twice a month, the most comfort- 
able apartments, the most choice society, and 
every comfort and luxuiy at so many francs per 
month, with an allowance for children — I say, 
Mrs. Baynes was very greatly moved. " It is 
not," she said, "in consequence of the balls at 
the embassador's or the Tuileries, for I am an 
old woman ; and in spite of what you say, colo- 
nel, I can't fancy, after Government Mouse, any 
thing more magnificent in any French palaeo. 
It is not for ine, goodness knows, I speak : but 
the children should have edncation, and my 
Charlotte an entree into the world ; and what 

you say of the invaluable clergyman, Mr. X , 

I have been thinking of it all night ; but above 
all, above all, of the chances of edncalioQ for my 
darlings. Nothing should give way to that — 
nothing!" On this a long and delightful con- 
versation and calculation took place. Bunch 
producedhisbills at the Baroness de Smolensk's, 
The two gentlemen jotted up accounts, and made 
calculations all through the evening. It was 
hard even fbr Mrs. Baynes to force the figures into 
such a shape as to make them accord with the 
general's income; but, driven away by one calcu- 
lation after anotiier, she returned again and again 



tfl the charge, until she overcame the stubborn ar- 
ithmetical difficulties, and the pounds, shillings, 
and pence lay prostrate before her. They could 
save upon this point ; they could screw npon that ; 
they laasi make a sacrifice to educate the chil- 
dren. " Sarah Bunch and her girls go to Court, 
indeed ! Why shouldn't mine go ?" she asked. 
On which her general said, "By George, Eliza, 
that's the point you are thinking of." On which 
Ehza said, "No," and repeated "No" a score 
of times, growing more angry as she uttered each 
denial. And she declared before Heaven she 
did not want to go to any Coart. Had she not 
refused to be presented at home, though Mra. 
Colonel Plack went, because she did not choosy 
to go to the wicked expense of a train ? And jjj 
was base of the general, base and mean of him 
to say so. And there was a fine scene, as I am 
given to understand ; not that I was present at 
this family fight : but my informant was Mr. 
Pirmin ; and Mr. Firmin had bis information 
from a little person who, about this time, had 
got to prattle out all the secrets of her young 
heart !« him ; who would have jumped off the 
pier-head with her hand in his if he had said 
" Come, " without his hand if he had said " Go:" 
a little persoE whose whole life had been changed 
— changed for a month past — changed in one 
minute, that minute when she saw Philip's fiery 
whiskers and heard his great big voice saluting 
her father among the commissionerB on the quai 
before the custom-house. 

Tours was, at any rate, a hundred and fifty miles 
further off than Paris from — from a eity where a 
young gentleman lived in whom Miss Charlotte 
Baynes felt an interest ; hence, I suppose, arose 
her delight that her parents had determined upon 
up their residence in the larger and nearer 
city. Besides, she owned, in the coarse of her arl- 
Edences to my wife, that, when together, 
and aunt MacWhirter quarreled unceas- 
ingly; andhadonce caused the old boys, the major 
.nd the general, to call each other out. She pre- 
fiirred, then, to live away from aunt Mao. She 
had such a friend as Laura, never. 
She had never been so happy as at Boulogne, 
3r. She should always love every body in 
house, that she should, forever and ever — 
so forth, and so forth. The ladies meet; 
eling together ; osculations are carried round 
the whole family circle, from our wondering eld- 
est boy, who cries, " I say, hullo ' what are you 
kissing me so about ?" to darhng baby, crowing 
and sputtering unconscious m the raptnrouB 
young girl's embraces I tell you these two 
women were making fools of themselves, and 
they were burning with enthusiasm for the"pre- 
■" of the Bajnes family, as they called 
that big fellow yonder, whose biographer I have 
aspired to be. The lazy rogue lay basking in 
the glorious warmth and sunshine of early love. 
He would stretch his big limbs out in our gar- 
den ; pour out his feelings with endless volubil- 
ity ; call upon haminmn divwiique vobiplas, alma 
Team I vow tliat he had never lived or been 
happy until now; declare that he laughed pov- 
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erb; H> scorn asd all her ills ; and fume against 
his masterB of the Fall Mall Gazette, because 
they declined to insert .certain bwe verses which 
Mr. Philip now composed almost eyeiy day. 
Poor little Charlotte I And didst thou receive 
those treasures of song ; and wonder over them, 
not perhaps comprehending them altogether ; 
and lock them up in thj heart's inmost casket 
as well as in thy Utile desk ; and take them oat 
in quiet hours, and kiss them, and bless Henven 
for giving thee such jewels? I dare say. 
can fancy all this without seeing it. I 
read the htile letters in the little desk without 
picking lock or breaking seal. Poor little let- 
ters ! Sometimes they are not spelled right, 
fl|uit« ; but I don't know that the style is worse 
for that. Poor little letters ! Xou are flung w 
the winds sometimes and forgotten with all your 
sweet secrets and loving, artless confessions ; hut 
not always — no, not always. As for Philip, 
who wan the most careless creature alive, and 
left all his clothes and haberdasheiy sprawling 
on his bedroom floor, he had at this time a breast- 
pocket stuffed out with papers which crackled in 
the most ridiculous way. He was always look' 
ing down at this precious pocket, and putting 
one of his great hands over it as though he would 
guard it. The pocket did not contain hank- 
notes, you may be sure of that. It contained 
documents stating that mamma's cold is better ; 
the Joneses came to tea, and Julia sang, etc. 
Ah, friend, however old you are now, however 
cold you are now, however tough, I hope you, 
too, remember how Julia sang, and the Joneses 

Mr. Philip staid on week after week, declar- 
ing to my wife that she was a perfect angel for 
keeping him bo long. Bunch wrote from his 
boarding-house more and more enthnsiastic re- 
ports about the comforts of the establishment. 
Por his sake, Madame la Baronne de Smolensk 
would make unheard-of sacrifices, in order to 
accommodate the general and his distinguished 
party. The balls were going to be perfectly 
splendid that winter. There were several old 
Indians living near ; in fact, they could form a 
regular little club. It was agreed that Baynes 
should go and reconnoitre the ground. He did 
go. Madame de Smolensk, a most elegant wo- 
man, had a magnificeot dinner for him — quite 
splendid, I give you my word, but only what 
they have erery day. Soup, of course, my love; 
fish, capital wine, and, I should say, some flve 
or six and thirty made dishes. The genera! was 
quite enraptured. Bunch had put his boys to a 
tamons school, where they might "whop" the 
French boys, and learn all the modem lan- 
gnages. 'The little ones would dine early ; the 
baroness would take the whole family at an as- 
tonishingly cheap rate. In a word, the Bayues's 
column got the route for Paris shortly before our 
family-party was crossing the seas to return to 
London fogs and duly. 

You have, no doubt, remarked how, under 
certain lender circumstances, women will help 
one another. They help where they ought not 



to help. When Mr. Darby ought to be separ. 
ated from Miss Joan, and the best thing that 
could happen for both would be a httre de cachet 
to whip off Mons. Darby to the Bastile for five 
years, and an order from her parents to lock up 
Mademoiselle Jeanne in a convent, some aunt, 
some relative, some pitying female friend is sure 
to bo found, who will give the pair a chance of 
meeting, and turn her head away while those 
unhappy lovers are warbling endless good-bys 
close up to each other's ears. My wife, I have 
said, chose to feel this absurd sympathy for the 
yoang people about whom we have been just 
talking. As the day for Charlotte's departure 
drew near this wretched, misguiding matron 
would take the girl out walking into I know not 
what un&equented by-lanes, quiet streets, mm- 
part-nooks, and the like ; and la I by the most 
singular coincidence, Mr. Philip's hulking boots 
would assuredly come tramping after the wo- 
men's little feet. What will you say, when I 
tell you that I myself, the fhther of the family, 
the renter of the old-fashioned house. Hue Huu- 
coule. Haute Ville, Boulogne-sur-Mer — as I am 
going into my own study — am met at the thresh- 
old by Helen, my eldest daughter, who puts her 
iitllo arms before the glsfs-door at which I was 
about to enter, and says, "Ton must not go in 
there, papa ! Mamma says we none of us are to 
go in there." 

"And why pray?"lBsk 
Because un le Philip and Charlotte are 
talking secrets there ind nobody Is to disturb 
them— J olo Ij ! 

Upon my word wi'n t this too monstrous ? 
Am 1 Sir Pandarus of Troy become? Am I 
going to allow a penniless young man to steal 
an aj the heart of a young girl who has not two- 
pence halfpenny lo her fortune? Shall I, I 
say, lend m se h m n u Sab a 
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wild — so spoony, I think is your elegant word 
about Blanche, and used to put letters into a 
hollow tree for her at home, I used to see the 
letters, and I never disturbed them. These two 
people have much Varmer hearts, and are a 
great deal fonder of each other than you and 
Blanche used to be. I should not like lo separ- 
ate Charlotte from Philip now. It is too late, 
Sir. She can never like any body else as she 
likea him. If she lives to'be a hundred, she will 
never forget him. Why should not the poor 
thing be happy a little, while she may?" 

An old house, with a green old conrt-yard 
and an ancient mossy wall, through breaks of 
which I can see the roofs and gables of the quaint 
old town, the city below, the shining sea, and 
the white English cliffs beyond ; a green old 
court-yard, and a (all old stone house rising up 
in il, grown over with many a creeper on whidi 
the sun casts fiickeriag shadows ; and under the 
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shadows, and through the glass of a tell graj 
window, I can jnst peep inio a brown twilight 
pai'Ior, and there I see two hazy fignres bj 
tab1(>. Due stim figure has brown hair, and oi 
has Hame-colored whiskers. Look! a ray of sm 
shine has just peered into the room, and ia light- 
ing the whiskers up I 

"Poor little thing," whispers my wife, very 
gently. " They are goipg away to-morrow. Let 
them have their talk ont. She is crying her lil- 
tie eyes out, I am sure. Poor littla Charlotte I " 

While my wife vea pitying Miss Charlotte in 
this pathetic way, and was going, I dare say, to 
have xecoursB to her own pocket-handkerchief, 
as I live there came a burst of latighler from 
the darkling chamtiec wheto the two lovers were 
billing and cooing. First came Mr, Philip's 
greRl boom (such a roar — such a haw-Jiaw, or 
hee-haw, I never heard any other imo-legged 
animal perform). Then follows Miss Charlotte's 
tinkling peal; and presently that young person 
comes out into the garden, with her round face 
not bedewed with tears at all, but perfectly rosy, 
fresh, dimpled, and good-humored. Charlotte 
gives me a little courtesy, and my wife a hand 
and a kind glance. They retreat through the 
open casement, twining round each other as the 
vine does round the window; thongh which is 
the vine and which is the window in this simile 
I pretend not to say — I can't see through either 
of them, that is the trulli. They pass tiirougb 
the parlor, and into the street beyond, doubtless : 
and as for Mr. Philip, I presently see his head 
popped out of his window in the upper floor with 
his great pipe in his mouth. He cao't " work" 
without his pipe, he says ; and my wife bclievca 
him. Work indeed ! 

Miss Charlotte paid us another little visit that 
evening, when we happened to be alone. The 
children were gone to bod. The darlings I Char- 
lotte must go up and kiss them. Mr. Philip 
Pirmiit was out. She did not seem to miss him 
in the least, nor did she make a single inquiry 
for him. We had been bo good to her— so kind. 
How should she ever forget our great kindness ? 
She had been so happy — oh! so happyl She 
had never been so happy before. She would 
write often and often, and Laura would write 
COnslautly— wouldn't she? "Yes, dear child!" 
says my wife. And now a little more kissing, 
and it is time to go home Co the Tintoliories. 
What a lovely night I Indeed the moon viaa 
blazing in full round in the purple heavens, and 
the stars were twinkling by myriads. 

"Good-by, dear Charlotte; happiness go with 
you!" I seize her hand. I feel a paternal de- 
sire to kiss her fair, ronnd face. Her sweetness, 
her happiness, her artless good-humor, and gen- 
tleness has endeared her to us all. As for me, 
I love her with a. fatherly affection. " Stay, my 
dear!" I cry, with a happy gallantty. "I'll go 
home with you to the Tintolleries." 

You should have seen the fair round face then I 
Sach a piteous expression came over it! She 
looked at my wife ;• and as for that Mrs. Laura 
she pulled the tail of my coat. 



"What do yon mean, my dear?" I ask. 

"Don't go out on such a. dreadful night. 
You'll catch cold !" says Laura. 

" Cold, my love!" I say. "Why, it's as fine 
a night as ever—" 

"Oh! you — you stoopid!" says Lanra, and 
begins to langh. And there goes Miss Char- 
lotte taipping awa^ from uS without a word 

Philip came in about half an honr afterward. 
And do you know I very strongly suspect that 
he had been wailing round the corner. !Few 
things escape me, you see, when I have a mind 
to be observant. And, certainly, if Ihad thought 
of that possibility, and that I might be spoiling 
sport, I should not have proposed to Miss Char- 
iotte to walk home with her. 

At a very early hour on the nest morning my 
wife arose, and spent, in my opinion, a great 
deal of unprofitable time, bread, butter, cold beef, 
mustard and salt, in compiling a heap of sand- 
wiches, which were tied up in a copy of the 
Fall Mull Gazette. That persistence in mab- 
ing sandwiches, in providing cakes and other re- 
freshments for a journey, is a strange infatuation 
in women ; as if there was not always enongh to 
eat to be had at road inns and railway stations ! 
What a good dinner we used to have at Mont- 
reail in the old days, before railways were, and 
when the diligence spent four or six and twenty 
cheerfol hoars on its way to Paris ! I think the 
finest dishes are not to be compared to that well- 
remembered fricatidean of youth, nor do wines 
of the most dainty vintage surpass the rough, 
honest, blue ordinaire which was served at the 
plenteous inn-table. I took our hale of sand- 
wiches down to the ofBce of the Messageries, 
whence our friends were to start. We saw six 
of the Baynes family packed into the interior of 
the diligence ; and the boys climb cheerily into 
the rotonde, Charlotte's pretty lips and hands 
wafted kisses to us from her comer. Mrs. Gen- 
eral Baynes commanded the column, pushed the 
little ones into thdr places in the ark, ordered 
the general and young ones hither and thither 
with her parasol, declined to give the grumbling 
porters any but the smallest gratuity, and talked 
a shrieking jargon of Prench and Hindnstanee 

the people assembled roumi the carriage. My 

fe has that command d^^Bb that she actual- 
ly made me demean myiHHp'far as to deliver 
the sandwich parcel to onanTthe Baynes boys. 
I said, ' ' Take this, " and the poor vrretch held 
out his hand eagerly, evidently expecting that I 
was abont to tip him with a five-franc piece or 
some such coin. Fouette, cocker ! The horses 
squeal. The hnge machine jingles over the rood, 
and rattles down the street, rarewell, pretty 
Charlotte, with your sweet face and sweet voice 
Lnd kind eyes I But why, pray, is Mr. Philip 
Firmin not here to say ikj'eweU loo ? 

Before the diligence got under vfay, the Baynes 
hoys had fought and quarreled, and wanted to 
mount on the imperial or cabriolet of the car- 
riage, where there was Only one passenger as 
yet. But the conductor called the lads off, 
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saying that llie remaining place was engaged bj 
a gentleman, whom they were to late up on the 
road. And who shonld this tarn out to bef 
Just outside the t»wn a man springs up to the 
imperial ; his light lu^age, it appears, was on 
the coach already, and that luggage belonged Ui 
Philip Fitmin. '■ ' ' "' "- - -" 



the reason, was it, why tbey were so merry yes- 
terday—the parting day ? Because they were 
not going to part just then. Because, when the 
time of execation drew near, they had managed 
to smaggle a little reprieve! Upon my con- 
science, I neverheardof BHch imprudence in tlie 
whole course ot my Ufe I Why, it is stan-ation 
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— certainly mise 

don't like to me 

I saj to mjwife; 

such folly, or with myself for not speaking to 

General Bajnes on the anbject. I Bhitll write 

to tlio general." 

" My dear, the general knows all about it," 
says Charlotte's, Philip's (in my opinion) most 
injudicious tiiend. " We liave talked about it, 
and, like a, man of sense, the general makes 
light of it. ' Young folks will be young folks,' 
ho says ; ' and, by George I ma'am, when I mar- 
ried — I should say, when Mrs. B. ordered me 
to marry her — aha had nothing, and I but my 
captain's pay. People get on, somehow. Bet- 
ter for a yoang man to marry, and keep out of 
idleness and mischief; and, I promise you, the 
chap who marries my girl gets a tjeaaure. I 
like the boy for the sake of my old friend Phil 
Eingwood. I don't see that the fellows with 
the rich wives are much the happier, or that 
men should 'wait to marry until they are goutj- 
old rakes.' And, it appears, the general in- 
stanced sereral officers of his own acquaint- 
ance ; some of whom had married when they 
were young and poor ; some who had married 
when they were old and sulky; some who had 
never married at all. And he mentioned his 
cumrade, my own uncle, the laie Major Fenden- 
nis, whom he called a selfish old creature, and 
hinted that the major had jilted some lady in 
early life, whom he would have done much bet- 

And so Philip is actually gone after his charm- 
er, and is pursuing her summa dUitfentidl The 
Baynes family has'ailowed this penniles^oung 
law student to make love to their daughte^to ac- 
company them to Paris, to appear as the almost 
recognized son of the house. " Other people, 
when they were young, wanted to make impru- 
dent marriages," says my wife (as if that wretch- 
ed ta qitoqwe were any answer to my remark!). 
" This penniless htw student might have a good 
sum of money if he chose to press the Bajnes 
family to pay him what, after all, they owe 
him." And so poor little Charlotte was to be 
her father's ransom! To be sure, little Charlotte 
did not object to ofler herself up in payment of 
her papa's debt! And though I objected as a 
moral man, and a prudent man, and a Ikther of 
a family, I could not be very seriously angry. 
I am secretly of the disposition of the time-hon- 
ored pere (fe faraille in the comedies, the irasci- 
ble old gentleman in the crop wig and Geoi^;e- 
the-Second coat, who ia always menacing *'Tom 
the young dog" with his cano. When the deed 
is done, and Miranda (the little sly-boots!) falls 
before ray sqaare-toes and shoe-buckles, and Tom 
the young dog kneels before me in his white 
ducks, and they cry out in a pretty chorus, 
"Forgive us, grandpapa!" I say, "Well, you 
Togae, boys will be boys. Take bar, sirrah ! Be 
happy with her ; and, hark ye ! in this pocket- 
book you will find ten thousand," etc., etc. 
You all know the story ; I can not help liking 
it, however old it may be. In love, somehow, 



one is pleased that young people should dare a 
little. Was not Bessy Eldon ikmous as an 
economist, and Lord Eldon celebrated for wis- 
dom and caution? and did not John Scott mar- 
ry Elizabeth Snrtees when they had scarcely 
two-pence a year between them P " Of course, 
my dear," I say to the partner of my existence, 
"now this madcap fellow is utterly ruined, now 
is the very time he ought to marry. The ac- 
cepted doctrine is, that a man should spend his 
own fortune, then his wife's fortune, and then 
he may begin to get on at the bar. Philip has 
a bandred pounds, let as say ; Charlotte has no- 
thing; so that in about six weeks we may look 
to hear of Philip being in sneccsBful practice — " 

"Successful nonsense!" cries the la^y. 
" Don't go on like a cold-blooded calculating 
machine I Yon don't believe a word of what 
you say, and a more imprudent person never 
lived than you yourself were as a young man." 
Thiswas departing from the question, which wo- 
men will do. "Nonsense!" again says my ro- 
mantic being of a partner-of-esistence. "Dont 
tell HB, Sir. They will be provided for ! Are 
we to be forever taking care of the morrow, and 
not trusting that we siiall be cared lor ? You 
may call yonr way of thinking prudence. I call 
it sinful leorldliness. Sir." When my life-part- 
ner speaks in a certain strain, I know that re- 
monstrance is nseless and argument unavailing, 
and I generaEy resort to cowardly subterfuges, 
and sneak out of the conversation by. a pun, a 
side joke, or some other flippancy. Besides, in 
this case, though I argue against ray wife, ray 
sympathy is on her side. I know Mr. Philip is 
imprudent and headstrong, but I should like him 
to succeed and be happy. I own he is a scape- 
grace, but I wish him well. 

So, just as the diligence of Laffitle and Cail- 
lard is clearing out of Boulogne town, the con- 
ductor causes the carriage to stop, and a young 
fellow has mountod up On the roof in a twink- 
ling; and the postillion Bays, "Hil" to his 
horses, and away those sque^ng grays go clat- 
tering. And a young lady, happening to look 
out of one of the windows of the int^eur, haa 
perfectly recognized the young gentleman who 
leaped up to the roof so oirobly ; and the two 
boys who were in the roWnde would have recog- 
nized the gentleman, but that they were already 
eating the sandwiches which my wife had pro- 
vided. And so the diligence goes on until it 
reaches that hill where the girls used to come 
and offer to sell you apples ; and some of the 
passengers descend and walk, and the taU young 
man on the roof jumps down, and approaches 
the party in the interior, and a yoang lady cries 
out, "La!" and her mamma looks impenetrably 
grave, and not in the least surprised ; and her 
father gives a wink of one eye, and says, ' ' It's 
him, is it, by George!" and tlie two boys com- 
ing out of the rotonde, their months full of sand- 
wich, cry oat, "Hallo! It's Mr. Firmin." 

" How do you do, ladies ?" he says, blushing 
as red as an apple, and his heart thumping — 
but that may be from walking np hill. And he 
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puts a lianc! toward the carriage- win Jo w, and a 
little hand comes oat and lights on his. And 
Mrs. General Bajnes, who is reading a roligioni 
work, looIiS np aad sajs, " Oh ! horn do jon do, 
Mr. Firmin ?" And this is the remarkable dia- 
logue that takes place. It is not Tery witty; 
I)ut Philip's tones sends a raptnre into one jonng 
heart } and when he is absent, and has climbed 
up to his place in the cabriolet, the kitk of his 
boots on the roof gives the said joung heart in- 
expressible comfbrt and consolation. Shine stars 
and moon. Shriek gray horses through the calm 
night. Snore sweetly, papa and mamma, in 
your corners, with your pocket-handkerchiefs tied 
round your old fronts! I suppose, under all the 
stars of hearen, there is nobody more happy than 
that child in that carriage— that watefol girl, in 
sweet maiden meditation — who has given her 
heari to the keeping of the champion who is so 
near her. Has he not been always their cham- 
pion and preserver ? Don't ihey owe 10 his gen- 
erosity every thing in life? One of the little 
sisters wakes wildly, and cries in the night, and 
Oharlotle takes the child into her arms and 
soothes her. "Hush, dear! He's there — he's 
there," she whispers, as sheljends over the child. 
Nothing wrong can happen with him there, she 
feels. If the robbers were to spring out from 
yonder dark pines, why, he would jump down, 
and they would all fly before him ! The car- 
riage rolls on through sleeping villages, and as 
the old team retires all in a halo of smoke, and 
the fresh hoises come clattering up to their pole, 
Charlotte sees n well-known white face in the 
gleam of the carriage lanterns. Through the 
long avenuea the great vehicle rolls on its 
course. The dawn peers over the poplars : the 
stars quiver out of sight: the stin is up in the 
sky, and the heaven is all in a flame. The 
night is over — the night of nights. In all the 
round world, whether lighted by stars or sun- 
shine, there were not two people more happy 
than these had been. 

A very short time afterward, at the end of 
October, our own little sea-side sojourn came to 
on end. That astounding bill for broken glass, 
chairs, crockery, was paid. The London steam- 
er takes us all on board on a beautiful, sunny 
antumn evening, and lands ns at the Custom- 
house Quay in the midst of a deep, dun fog, 
through which our cabs have to work their way 
over greasy pavements, and bearing two loads 
of silent and terrified children. Ah, that re- 
turn, if but after a, fortnight's absence and holi- 
day I Oh, that heap of letters lying in a ghast- 
ly pile, and yet BO clearly visible in the dim twi- 
light of master's study ! We cheerfully break- 
fast by candle-light for the first two days after 
rny arrival at home, and I have the pleasure of 
cutting a part of my chin off because it is too 
dark to shave at nine o'clock in the morning. 

My wife can't be so unfeeling as to laugh and 
be merry because I have met vrith an accident 
which temporarily disfigures me ? If the dun 
fog makes her jocolar, she has a very queer sense 
of humor. She has a letter before her, over 



which she is perlectly radiant. When she is 
especially pleased I can see by her face and a 
particular animation and afTectionateness to- 
ward the rest of the family. On this present 
mormng her fate beami out of the fog-clouds. 
The room is illumintted by it, and perhaps by 
the two candles which are placed one on either 
side of the urn. The fire crackles, and flames, 
and spits most cheerfnily ; and the sky without, 
which is of the hue of brown paper, seems ta set 
off the brightness of the little interior scene. 

"A letter from Charlotte, papa!" cries one 
little girl, with an air of consequence. "And a 
letter from uncle Philip, papa ! " cries another ; 
"and they like Paris bo much," continues the 
little reporter. 

"And there. Sir, didn't I tell jon?" cries the 
lady, handing me over a letter. 

"Mamma always told you so," echoes the 
child, with an important nod of the head; "and 
I shouldn't be sarprised if be were to be ve.ri/ 
rich, should you, mamma?" continues this aritli- 

I would not put Miss Charlotte's letter into 
print if I could, for do you know that little per- 
son's grammar was frequently incorrect ; there 
were three or four words spelled wrongly ; and 
the letter was so scoied and marked with dashes 
under etie.ry other word, that it is clear to me her 
education had been neglected; and as I am 
very fond of her, I do not wish to make fun of 
her. And I ean't print Mr. Philip's letter, fori 
haven't kept it. Of what use keeping letters f 
I say, Burn, burn, bum. No heart-pangs. No 

reproaches. No yesterday. Was it happy, or 
miserable? To think of it is always melan- 
choly.* Go to 1 I dare say it is the thought of 
that fog which is making this sentence so dis- 
mal. Meanwhile there is Madam Lama's face 
smiling out of the darkness, as pleased as may 
be ; and no wonder, she is always happy when 
her friends are so. 

Charlotte's letter contained a full account of 
the settlement of the Baynes family at Madame 
Smolensk's boarding-house, where they appear 
to have been really comfortable, and to have 
lived at a very cheap rate. As for Mr. Philip, 
he made his way to a crib, to which his artist 
friends had recommended him, on the Faubourg 
St. Germain side of the water — the Hotel Pous- 
sin, in the street of that name, which lies, you 
know, between the Mazarin Library and the 
Mus^e des Beaux Arts. In former days my 
gentleman had lived in state and bonnty in the 
English hotels and quarter. Now he found 
himself very handsomely lodged for thirty francs 
per month, and with five or six pounds, he has 
repeatedly said since, he could carry through the 
month very comfortably. I den't say, myyonng 
traveler, that you can bo so lucky nowadays. 
Are we not telling a story of twenty years ago? 
Ay marry. Ere sleam-coaches had begun to 
scream on French rails ; and when Louis Phil- 
ippe was king. 

As soon as Mr. Philip Tlrmin is ruined he 
mnsC needs fiill in love. In order to bo near the 
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beloved object, ho must needs follow her to Paris, 
and give up his promised studies for the bar at 
homo ; where, to do hira justice, I believe the 
fellow would never have done any good. And 
he has not been in Paria a fortnight when that 
fantastic jade Portnno, who had seemed to fly 
away from him, gives him a smiling look of 
recognition, as if to say, "Young gentleman, I 
have not quite dotie with you." 

The good fortune was not much. Do not 
suppose that Philip suddenly drew a twenty-thon- 
sand pound prize in a lottery. But, being in 
much want of money, ho suddenly found himself 
enabled lo earn some in a way pretty easy to 
himself. 

In the first place, Philip found his friends Mr. 
and Mrs. Mugford in a bewildered state in the 
midst of Paciji, in which city Mugford would, 
never consent to have a taquais de place, being 
firmly convinced to the day of his death that he 
knew the Prench language quite sufficiently for 
all purposes of conversation. Philip, who had 
often visited Paris before, came to the aid of his 
friends in a two-franc dining-house, which he 
frequented for economy's sake ; and they, be- 
cause they thought the banquet there provided 
not only cheap but most magnificent and satis- 
factory. Ho intetproted for them, and rescued 
them from their perplexity, whatever it was. 
He treated them handsomely to catFy on the 
buUyvnrd, ea Mugford said on returning home 
and in recounting the adventure to me. " He 
can't forget that he has been a swell ; and he 
does do tilings like a gentleman, that ¥irmin 
does. He came back with us to our hotel — 
Meurjce's," said Mr. Mugford, " and who should 
drive into the yard and step out of his carriage 
but Lord Kingwood — you know Lord Ringwood ; 
every body knows him. As he gets out of his 
carriage — 'What! is that yon, Philip ?' says his 
lordship, giving the young fUlow his band. 
' Come and breakfast with me to-morrow morn- 
ing.' And away ho goes most friendly." 

How came it to pass that Lord Ringwood, 
whoso instinct of self-preservation was strong — 
who, I fear, was rather a selfish nobleman— and 
who, of late, as we have heard, had given orders 
to refuse Mr, Philip entrance at Ms door — should 
all of a sudden turn round and greet the young 
man with cordiality ? In the first place, Philip 
had never troubled his lordship's knocker al 
and second, as luck would have it, on this very 
day of their meeting his lordship had been to 
dine with that well-known Parisian resident and 
boa vioaiit, my Lord Viscount Trim, who had 
been governor of the Sago Islands when Colonel 
Baynes was there with his regiment, the ga" 
100th. And the general and his old West India 
governor meeting at church, my Lord Trim 
straightway asked General Baynes to di: 
where Lofd Ringwood was present, along with 
Other dislingnished company, whom at pr 
we need not particularize. Now it has been 
B£ud that Philip Ringwood, my lord's brother, 
and Captain Baynes, in early youth, had be 
close friends, and tluil the colonel had died 



the captain's arms. Lord Ringwood, who had 
excellent memory when he chose to use it, 
I pleased on this occasion to remember Gen- 
eral Baynes and his intimacy with his brother in 
old days. And of those old times they talked ; 
the general waxing more eloquent, I suppose, 
than his wont over Lord Trim's excellent wine. 
And in the course of conversation Philip was 
led, and the general, warm with drink, poured 
a most enthusiastic eulogium on iiis young 
friend, and mentioned how noble and self-deny- 
Phiiip's conduct had been in his own case. 
And perhaps Lord Ringwood was pleased at 
learing these praises of his brother's grandson ; 
ind perhaps he thought of old times, when ho 
had a heart, and he and his brother loved each 
other. And though he might think Philip Fir- 
min an absurd young blockhead for giving up 
any claims which he might have on General 
Baynes, at any rate I have no doubt his lordship 
thought, " This boy is not likely to come begging 
money from met" Hence, when he drove back 
to his hotel on the very night after this dinner, 
and in the court-yard saw that Philip Firmin, 
his brother's grandson, the heart of the old noble- 
man was smitten with a kindly sentiment, and 
he bade Philip to come and see him. 

I have described some of Philip's oddities, and 
among these was a very remarkable change in 
his appearance, which ensued very speedily after 
his ruin. I know that the greater number of 
stoiy readers are young, and those who are ever 
so old remember that their own young days oc- 
curred but a very, very short while ago. Don't 
you remember, most potent, grave, and reverend 
senior, when you were a junior, and actually 
rather pleased with new clothes ? Does a new 
coat or a waistcoat cause you any pleasure now? 
To a well-constituted middle-aged gentleman, I 



, from the tightness of the fit, 
which may bo a reason — but from the gloss and 

splendor. When my late kind friend, Mrs. , 

gave me the emerald tabinet waistcoat, with the 
gold shamrocks, I wore it once to go to Rich- 
mond to dine vrith her; but 1 buttoned myself 
so closely in an upper coat that I am sure no- 
body in the omnibus saw what a painted vest I 
had on. Gold sprigs and emerald tabinet, what 
a gorgeous raiment 1 It has formed for ten years 
the chief ornament of my wardrobe -, and though 
I have never dared to wear it since, I always 
think with a secrat pleasure of possessing that 
treasure. Do women, when they are sisty, like 
handsome and fashionable attire, and a youthful 
appearance? Look at Lady Jezebel's blushing 
cheek, her raven hair, her splendid garments I 
But this disquisition may be carried to too great 
a length. I want to note a fact which has oc- 
curred not seldom in my experience— that men 
who have been great dandies will often and sud- 
denly give up their long-accustomed splendor of 
dress, and walk about, most happy and con- 
tented, with the shabbiest of coats and hats. 
No. The majority of men are not vain about 
their dress. For instance, within a very few 
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jeara men used to haTe prettj foet. See in 
what a resolute way thej hare kicked their pretty 
boots oiF almost toaman, and wear great, thick, 
formless, comfortable waiting boots, of shape 
scarcely more graceful than a tub I 

When Philip I'irmin first came on the town 
there were dandies still; there were dazzling 
ts of velvet and brocade, and tall stocks 
ts of aatin ; there were pins, gtudfl, 
neck-chains, I know not what fantastic splendors 
of youth. His varnished boots grew npon for- 
ests of trees. He hod' a most resplendent sil- 
ver-gilt dressing-case presented to him by his 
father (for which, it is true, the doctor neglect- 
ed to pay, leaving that duty to his s 
IS a mere ceremony," s^d the worthy doctor, 
" a cambcons thing you may fancy at first ; bul 
lake it about with yon. It looks well on a man's 
dressing-table at a conulry honso. It poses a 
man, yon understand. I have known women 
come in and peep at it. A trifle you may say, 
my boy; hat what is the use of flinging any 
chance in life away?" Now, when misfortune 
came, young Philip flnng away all these mag- 
nificent follies. He wrapped himself viriate ssd ; 
and I am bound to say a more queer-looking 
fellow than friend Philip seldom walked the 
pavement of London or Paris. He could not 
wear the nap off all his coats, or rub his elbows 
into rags in six months ; hut, as he would 
of himself with much simplicily, "I do think I 
run to seed more quickly than any fellow I ever 
knew. All my socks in holes, Mrs. Pendennis ; 
all my ahirt-huttons gone, I give you my word. 
I don't know how the things hold together, and 
why they dou't tumble lo pieces. I suspect I 
must have a bad laundress." Suspect! My 
childran used to laugh and crow as they sewed 
bnllons on to him. As for the Little Sister, she 
broke into his apartments in his absence, ^nd said 
that it turned her hair gray to see the state of 
his poor wardrobe, I believe that Mrs. Brandon 
put in snrreptitions linen into his drawers. He 
did not know. He wore the shirts in a content- 
ed spirit. The glossy boots began to crack and 
then to burst, and Philip wore them with per- 
fect equanimity. Where were the beautiful lav- 
ender and lemon gloves of last year ? Ilia great 
naked hands (with which he gesticnlates so 
grandly) were as brown as an Indian's now. 
We had liked him heartily in his days of splen- 
dor ; we loved him now in his threadbare suit. 

I can fancy the young man striding into the 
room where his lordship's guests were assembled. 
In the presence of great or small, Philip has al- 
ways been entirely unconcerned, and he is one 
of the half-dozen men I have seen in my life 
upon whom rank made no impression. It ap- 
pears that, on occasion of this breakfast, there 
wore one or two dandies present who were aghast 
at Philip's freedom of behavior. He engaged in 
conversation with a famous French statesman; 
contradicted him with much energy in his own 
language ; and when the statesman asked wheth- 
er monsieur was membre dn Parlement? Philip 
burst into one of his roars of laughter, which al- 



most breaks the glasses on a table, and said, " Je 
snisjonrnaliste, monsieur, kvosordresl" Young 
Timbnry of the embassy was aghast at Philip's 
insolence; and Dr. Botts, his lordship's travel- 
ing physician, looked at him with a terrified face. 
A bottle of claret was brought, which almost all 
the gentlemen present began to swallow, until 
Philip, tasting his glass, called out, "Faugh, 
Il^s corked I " " So it is, and very badly corked," 
growls my lord, with, one of his nsual oaths. 
"Why didnt some of yon fellows speak? Do 
you like corked wine?" There were gallant 
fellows round that table who would have drunk 
corked black dose, had his lordship professed 
to like senna. The old host was tickled and 
amused. " Tonr mother was a quiet soul, and 
jour father used to bow like a dancing-master. 
Xou ain't much like him, I dine at home most 
days. Leave word in the morning with my peo- 
ple, and come when you like, Philip," he growl- 
ed. A part of this news Phihp narrated to us 
in his letter, and other part was given verbally 
hy Mr. and Mrs. Mugford on their return lo 
London. " I tell yon. Sir," says Mugford, "he 
has heen taken by the hand by some of the tip- 
top people, and I have hooked him at three guin- 
eas a week for a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette," 
And tliiswas the cause of my wife's exultation 
and triumphant "Didn'tl tellyonf" Philip's 
foot was on the ladder; and who so capable of 
mounting to the top? When happiness and a 
fond and lovely girl were waiting for him there, 
would he lose heart, spare exertion, or be afraid 
to climb? He had no traer well-wisher than 
myself, and no friend who liked him better, 
though, I dare say, many admired him mnch 
more than I did. But these were women for 
the most part ; and women become so absurdly 
uiyust and partial to persons whom they love, 
when these latter are in misfbrhine, that I am 
surprised Mr. Philip did not quite lose his head 
poverty, with such fond flatterers and syc- 
ophants round him. Would you grudge him 
the consolation lo be had from these sweet nses 
of adversity ? Many a heart would he hardened 
but for the memory of past griefs ; when eyes, 
low averted, perhaps, were full of sympathy, 
nd hands, now cold, were eager lo soothe and 



CHAPTEE "VIX 

PAiB rr — d I 

theticaily h rrespo d n 

fair — poi "i P g be- 

tween the te d h il rati ns tory 

and justly m s that the story dated more 
than twenty years back, while the costumes of 
the actors of our little comedy are of the fashion 
of to-day. 

My dear madam, these anachronisms must be, 
or you would scarcely be able lo keep any inter- 
est for our characters. What would be a wo- 
man without a crinoline petticoat, for example? 
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an object tidiculoDB, hateful, I suppose hardly 
proper. What wonld you think of a hero who 
wore a large high Mack-satin slock cascading over 
a figured silk waisteoat ; and a blue dress-coat, 
with brass buttons roayhap ? If i person so af- 



the 



■s age rolled don nward to our contempo- 
raries and children. Did we eTer imagine thai 
a period would arrivo wiien onr jonng mer 
world part their hair down the middle, and 
wear a piece of tape for a neckcloth? As soor 
should we have thonght of their dyeing theit 
bodies with woad, and arraying themselres liki 
ancieat Britons. So the ages hare their dress 
and undress ; and the gentlemen and ladies of 
Victoria's time are satisfied with their manne 
of raiment; as no doubt in Boadicea's coui 
they looked charming tattooed and painted bint 



The ti 






i, the ti 



Louis Philippe the king, are so altorc 
present, that when Philip Finnin went to Paris 
it was absolutely a cheap place to live in ; and 
he has often bragged in subsequent days of hav- 
ing liTed well during a month for five pounds, 
and bought a neat waistcoat with a part of tbo 
money. "A capital bedroom, au /in 
franc a day, Sir," he would call all 
remark^" abedroom as good as yours, my lord, 
at Meurice's. Very good tea or coffee break- 
fast, twenty francs a month, with lots of bread 
and butter. Twenty francs a month foe wash- 
ing, and fifty for dinner and pocket-money — 
that's about the figure. The dinner, I own, is 
shy, unless I come and dine with my friends ; 



and then I make up for banj-an days." And so 
saying, Philip would call out for more truffled 
partridges, or aflablj filled his goblet with my 
Lord Eingwood's best Sillery. "At those shops," 
he would observe, ' ' where I dine, I have beer : 
ud the wine. And yon see, I can't go 
Co the cheap English ordinaries, of which there 

many, because English gentlemen's servants 

there, you know, and it's not pleSsant to sit 

h a fellow who waits on jon the day after." 

' Oh ! the English scri-anls go to the cheap 
ordinaries, do thoy?" asks my lord, greatly 
' ' and you drink bih-e de Mars at the 
shop where yon dine ?" 

"And dine very badly, too, I can tell yon. 
Always come away hungry. Give me some 
Champagne — thedry, if yon please. They mix 
■ery welt together — sweet and dry. Did jou 
TOr dine at Flicoteau's, Mr. Pecker?" 

' ' / dine at one of your horrible two-franc 
louses ?" cries Mr. Pecker, with a look of terror. 
' Do you know, my lord, there are actually 
houses where people dine for two francs ?" 

"Two francs I Seventeen sons!" bawls ont 
Mr. Firmin. " The soup, the beef, the roti, the 
salad, the dessert, and the whiCey-brown bread 
at discretion. It's not a good dinner, certainly 
- — in fact, it is a dreadful bad one. But to dine 
so would do some fellows a great deal of good." 

"What do you say. Pecker? Micotoau's ; 
seventeen sous. We'll make a little party and 
try,- and Firmin shall do the honors of his res- 
taurant," says my lord with a grin. 

"Mereyl" gasps Mr. Pecker. 

"I had rather dine here, if you please, my 
lord," says the young man. " This is cheaper, 
and certainly better." 

My lord's doctor, and many of the gaests at 
his fable, my lord's henchmen, flatterers, and 
led captains, looked aghast at the freedom of the 
young fellow in the shabby coat. If Ihey dared 
to be familiar with their host, there came a scowl 
over that noble countenance which was awful to 
face. They drank his corked wine in meekness 
of spirit. They laughed at his jokes trembling. 
One after another, they were the objects of his 
satire ; and each grinned piteously as he took his 
turn of punishm t S m d rs arc dear, 
though they cost th g At som great tables 
are not toads s d I g w th the entrees? 
Tes, and many m teir a ceedingly fond 
of the dish. 

How do Pari 1 t 11 ? 8 a question 

which has often set m w d rj g How do men 
in public offices, w th lift th usand francs, let 
ns say, for a s^ary— and this, for a French of- 
ficial, is a high salaiy— live in handsome apart^ 
ments ; give genteel entertainments ; clothe 
themselves and their families with much more 
sumptuous raiment than English people of the 
same station can affi>rd ; take their country holi- 
day, a six weeks' sojourn avx eaux ; and appear 
cheerful and to want for nothing? Paterfami- 
lias, with six hundred a year in Loudon, knows 
what a straitened life his is, vrith rent high, and 
beef at a shilling a pound. Well, in Paris rent 
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is higher a,ad meal; is dearer ; and ye[ ma^me 
is richly dressud when you see her: monsieur 
has always a little money in his pocket for his 
clob or his cafe ; and something is pretty surely 
pat away every year for Che marriage-portion of 
the young folks. " Sir," Philip used to say, de- 
scribing this period of his life, on which — and on 
most subjects regarding himself, by-the-way — he 
was wont*lo be very eloquent, "when my in- 
come was raised to five thousand francs a year, 
I give yon my word I was considered to bo rich 
by my French acquaintance. I gave fonr sous 
to the waiter at our dining-plaee— in that respect 
I was always ostentatious— and I believe tliey 
called me Milor. I should hare been poor in , 
the Bae de la Paix; but I was wealthy in the 
Luxembourg quarter. Don't tell me about pov- 
erty. Sir ! Poverty is a bully if you are afraid 
of her, or tinekle to her. Poverty is good-na- 
tnred enough if you meet her like a man. You 
saw how my poor old father was afraid of her, 
and thought the world would come to an end if 
Dr. Filmin did not keep his butler, and his foot- 
man, and his fine house, and line cliarioc and 
horses ? He was a poor man, if you please. He 
must have suffered agonies in his struggle to 
make both ends meet. Every thing he bought 
must have cost him twice the honest price ; and 
when I think of nights that must have been 
passed without sleep — of that proud man having 
to smirk and cringe befoi'o creditors— to coax 
butohers, by Georga ! and wheedle tailors — I 
pity him; I can't he angry any more. That 
man has suffered enough. As for me, haven't 
you remarked that since I have not a guinea in 
the world, I swagger, and am a much greater 
swell than before?" And the truth is that a 
Prince Eojal could not have called for his gens 
with a more magnificent air tlian Mr. Philip 
when he summoned the waiter and paid for his 

Talk of poverty, indeed I That period, Phil- 
ip TOWS, was the happiest of his life. He liked 
to tell in after-days of the choice acquaintance 
of Bohemians which he had formed. Their 
jag, he S^d, though it contained bnC small-beer, 
was always full. Their tobacco, though it bora 
DO higher rank than that of caporal, was plen- 
tiful and fragrant. He knew some admirable 
medical students ; some artists who only want- 
ed talent and industry to be at the height of 
their profession ; and one or two of the mag- 
nates of his own calling, the newspaper corre- 
spondents, whose houses and tables were open to 
him. It was wonderful what secrets of politics 
he learned and transmitted to his own paper. 
He pursued French statesmen of those days with 
prodigious eloquence and vigor. At the expense 
of that old king he was wonderfully witty and 
sarcastical. He reviewed the afiairs of Europe, 
settled the destinies of Bussia, denounced the 
Spanish marriages, disposed of the Pope, and 
advocated the liberal cause in France, with an 
untiring eloquence. ' ' Absinthe used to bo mj 
drink, Sir," so he was good enough to tell his 
friends. "It makes the ink run, and imparts a 



fine eloquence to the style. Mercy upon us, 
how I would belabor that poor King of the 
French under the influence of absinthe, in that 
cafe opposite the Bourse where I used to make 
my letter I Who knows, Sir, perhaps the in- 
fluence of thoso letters precipitated the tall of 
the Bourbon dynasty t Befoi'e I had an ofiice, 
Gilligan, of the Centuri/, and I used to do onr 
letters at that cafe; we compared notes, and 
pitched into each other amicably. " 

Gilligan of the Cenlmg, and Firmin of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, were, however, very minor 
personages among the London newspaper cor- 
respondents. Their seniors of the daily press 
had handsome apartments, gave sumptuous din- 
ners, were closeted with ministers' secretaries, 
and entertained members of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Philip, on perfectly easy terms with 
himself and the world, swaggering about the 
embassy balls^ — Philip, the friend and relative 
of Lord Kingwood — was viewed by his profes- 
sional seniors and superiors with an oye of favor, 
which was not certainly turned on Jdl gentlemen 
fbllowlng his calling. Certainly poor Gilligan 
was never asked to those dinners which some of 
the newspaper erabBs.sadors gave, whereas Philip 
was received not unhospitably. Gilligan re- 
ceived but a cold shoulder at Mi-s. Morning Mes- 
senger's Thursdays ; and as for being asked t« 
dinner, bodadi "That fellow, Firmin, has an 
air with him which will caiTy hira through any- 
where!" Phil's brother correspondent owned. 
"He seems to patronize an embassador when 
ho goes up and speaks to hira ; and he sa}'s to a 
secretary, ' My good fellow, tell your master that 
Mr. Firmin, of the Pall Mall Gazette, wants to 
see him, and will thank him to step over to the 
Cafe de la Bourse.' " I don't think Philip, for 
his part, would have seen much mattm* of sur- 
prise in a minister stepping over to speak to him. 
To him all folk were alike, great and small ; and 
it is recorded of him that when, on one occasion. 
Lord Ringwood paid him a visit at his lodgings 
in the Faubooi^ St. Germain, Philip affably of- 
fered his lordship a comet of fried potatoes, with 
which, and plentiful tobacco of course, Philip 
and one or two of his friends were regaling them- 
selves when Lord Bingwood chanced to call on 

A crust and a carafon of small-beer, a corre- 
spondence with a weekly paper, and a remunera- 
tion such as thatwe have mentioned — was Philip 
Firmin to look for no more than this pittance, 
and not to seek for more permanent and lucra- 
tive employment ? Some of his friends at home 
were rather vexed at what Philip chose to con- 
sider his good fortune ; namely, his connection 
with the newspaper and the small stipend it gave 
him. He might quarrel with his employer any 
day. Indeed no man was more likely to fling 
his bread and butter out of window than Mr. 
Philip. Hewasloaingprecioas timeat thebar; 
where he, as hundreds of other poor gentlemen 
had done before him, might moke a career for 
himself. For what are colonies made? Why 
do bankruptcies occur ? Why do people break 
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the peace and quarrel with policemen, but that 
barrialers may be employiid as jndgeB, eommia- 
sioners, maeistrales? A reporter to a newspa- 
per remaius all his life a, newspaper reporter. 
Phihp, if he would but help himself, had friends 
in the world who might aid eflectnally toadi 
him. So it was we pleaded with Mm, ii 
language of moderation, nrging the Sictat 
common sense. As if moderation and con 
sense could be got to move that mule of a Philip 
Firmin ; as if any persuasion of onrs could 
duce him to do any thing but what he lilted to do 
best himself I 

"That jou should be worldly, my poor 
low" (so Philip wrote to Bis present biographer) 
— "that you should be thinking of money and 
the main chance, is no matter of sarprise to me. 
You have suffered under that carse of manhood, 
that destroyer of generosity in the mind, that 
parent of selfishness— a little fortune. Ton hare 
your wretched hundreds" (my candid correspond- 
ent stat^^d (be sum corrccfly enough ; andlwish 
it were double or treble ; but that is not here 
the paint) " paid quarterly. The miserable pit- 
tance numbs 3'our whole existence. It prerenta 
freedom of thought and action. It makes a 
screw of a man who is certainly not without 
penorone impulses; as I know, my poor old 
Uarpagon, for hast thou not offered to open Ihy 
purse t« me E I tell jou I am sick of the way 
in which people in London, especially good peo- 
ple, think about money. You live up to your 
income's edge. Ton are miserably poor. Ton 
brag and flatter yonrselves that you owe no man 
any thing ; but your estate has creditors upon it 
as insatiable as any usurer, and as hard as any 
bailiff. Ton call mo reckless, and prodigal, 
and idle, and all sorts of names, because I live 
in a single room, do as little work ss I can, and 
go about with holes in my boots ; and you flat- 
ter yourself you are prudent, because you have 
ft genteel house, a grave flunky out of livery, 
and two green-grocers to wait when you give 
your half dozen dreary dinner parties. Wretch- 
ed man I Ton are a slave: not a man. You 
are a pauper, with a good house and good clothes. 
You are so miserably prudent that all your mon- 
ey is spent for you, except the few wretched 
shillings which you allow yourself fijr pocket- 
money. Ton tremble at the expense of a cab. 
I believe you actually look at half-a^Kanwa he- 
fore you spend it. The landlord is your master. 
The liveiy-stable keeper is your master. A train 
of ruthless, useless servants are your pitiless cred- 
itors, to whom you have to pay exorbitant divi- 
dends every day. I, with a hole in my elbow, 
who live upon a shilling dinner, and walk on 
cracked boot soles, am called extravagant, idle, 
reckless, I don't know what ; while you, for- 
sooth, consider yourself prudent. Miserable de- 
lusion I Ton are flinging away heaps of money 
on useless flunkies, on useless maid-servants, 
on useless lodgings, on useless finerj' — and jou 
say, ' Poor Phil ! what a sad idler he is ! how 
he flings himself away 1 in what a wretched dis- 
reputable manner he lives!' Poor Phil is as 



rich as yon are, for he has enough, and is con- 
tent. Poor Phil can afford £0 be idle, and you 
can't. Tou must work in order to keep that 
great hulking footman, that great raw-boned cook, 
that army of babbling narsory-maids, and I don't 
know what more. And if you choose to submit 
to the slavery and degradation inseparable from 
your condition ; the wretched inspection of can- 
dle ends, which yon call order ; the mean self- 
denials, which you must daOy practice— I pity 
you, and don't quarrel with you. But I wish 
you would not be so insufferably virtnous, and 
ready with your blame and pity for mt. If I 
am happy, pray need you be disquieted? Sup- 
pose I prefer independence, and shabby boots? 
Are not these better than to be pinched by your 
abominable i-arnished conventionalism, and to 
be denied the liberty of free action ? My poor 
fellow, I pity you from my heart ; and it grieves 
think how those fine honest children — 
honest, and hearty, and frank, and open as yet 
ire to lose their natural good qualities, and to 
swathed, and swaddled, and stifled out of 
health and honesty by that obstinate worldling 
their father. Don't tell me abont the world, I 
know it. People sacrifice the next world to it, 
al! the wbil3 prond of their prudence. 
Look at my miserable relations, steeped in re- 
spectability. Look at my fether. "There is a 
chance for him, now he is down and in poverty. 
I have had a letter from him, containing more 
of that dreadful worldly advice which jon Phar- 
If it weren't for Laura and the chil- 
dren. Sir, I heartily wish yon were ruined like 
your affbctionale P. F. 

"N.B.,PS.— Oh,Pen!Iamso"happy! She 
such a little darling! I bathe in her inno- 
nce. Sir I I strengthen myself in her purity. 
I kneel before her sweet goodness and nncon- 
nsness of guile. I walk from my room, and 
her every morning before seven o'clock. I 
her every afi;ernoon. She loves you and 
Laura. And you love her, don't yon? And 
to think that six months ago I was going to 
marry a woman without a heart I Why, Sir, 
' ilessings be on the poor old &ther for spending 
inr money, and rescuing me from that horrible 
at« I 1 might have been like that fellow in the 
Arabian Nights,' who married Amina — the ra- 
spectable woman, who dined upon grains of rice, 
but supped upon cold dead body. Was it not 
worth ail the money I ever was heir to, to have 
" from that ghoul? Lord Ringwood says 
he thinks I was well out of that. He calls peo- 
by Anglo-Saxon names, and uses very es- 
jsive monosyllables; and of aunt Twysden, 
of uncle Twysden, of the girls, and their broth- 
' le speaks in a way which makes me see he 
;ome to just conclusions about them. 
PS, No. 2.— Ah, Pen I She is such a dar- 
ling. 1 ihink 1 am (he happiest man in the 

And this was what came of being mined ! A 
scape-graee, who, when he had plenty of money 
pocket, was ill-tempered, imperious, and 
discontented ; now that he is not worth two- 
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" Poor 



pence, declares himself the happiest fellow 
world ! Do jou tomember, my dear, how he 
used to grumble at our claret, and what wry 
faces he made, when there was only cold meat 
for dinner ? The wretch is absolutely contented 
with bread and cheese and small-beer — even that 
bad boer which they have in Paris ! Now and 
ag^n, at this time, and as our mutual avocations 
permitted, I saw Philip's friend, the Little Sis- 
ter. He wrote to her dutifully from time to 
time. Ho fold her of hia love affair with Miaa 
Chaflotle ; and my wife and I could console 
Caroline, by assuring her that this time the 
young man's heart was given to a worthy mis- 
tress. I say console, for the news, after all, 
WHS sad for her. Id the little chamber which 
she always kept ready for him, he would lie 
awake, and think of some one dearer to him 
than a hundred poor Carolines. She would de- 
vise something that should be agreeable to the 
young lady. At Christmas time there came to 
Miss Baynes a wonderfully worked oambrie 
pocket-handkerchief, with "Charlotte" most 
beautifully embroidered In the corner. It was 
this poor widow's mite of love and 
which she meekly laid down in the pla 
she worshiped. " And I Save six for 
ma'am," Mrs. Brandon told my wife, 
fellow ! His shirts was in a dreadful way when 
he went away from here, and that you know, 
ma'am." So yon see this wayfarer, having &llen 
among undoubted thieves, yet found many kind 
souls to relieve htm, and many a good Samaritan 
ready with his twtt-pence, if need were. 

The reason why Philip was the happiest man 
in the world of course you understand. French 
people are very early risers ; and, at the little 
hotel where Mr. Philip lived, the whole crew of 
die house were up hours before lazy English 
masters and servants think of stirring. At ever 
so early an hour Phil hod a fine bowl of coftee 
and milk and bread for his break&st ; and he 
was Btriding down to the luvalides, and across 
the bridge to the Champs Elysees, and the fumes 
of his pipe preceded him with a pleasant odor. 
And a short time after passing the Rond Point 
in the Elysian fields, where an active fountain 
was flinging tip showers of diamonds to the sky 
— afier, I say, leaving the Rond Point on his 
right, and passing under umbrageous groves in 
the direction of the present Castle of Flowers, 
Mr. Philip would see a little person. Some- 
times a young sister or brother came with the 
little person. Sometimes only a blush fluttered 
on her cheek, and a sweet smile beamed in her 
face as she came forward to greet him. For the 
angels were scarce purer than this young maid ; 
and Una was no more afraid of the lion than 
Charlotte of her companion with the loud voice 
and the tawny mane. I would not have envied 
iJiat reprobate's lot mho should have dared to say 
a doubtful word to this Una ; but the truth is, 
she never thought of danger, or met with any. 
The workmen wore going to their labor ; the 
dandies were asleep ; and considering their age, 
atid the relationship in which they stood to one 



; another, I am not aui^sed at Philip for an- 
I nounciug that this waa the happiest time of his 
j life. In later days, when two gentlemen of ma- ' 
ture age happened to be in Paris t<^tber, what 
< must Mr. Philip Firmin do but insist npon wallt- 
ing me seatimentally to the Champs Elysees, and 
looking at an old house there, a rather shabby 
old house In a garden. "That was the place," 
"That was Madame de Smolensk's. 
That was the window, the third one, with the 
green jalousie. By Jove, Sir, how happy and 
how miserable I have been behind that green 
blind I" And my friend shakes his large list at 
the somewhat dilapidated mansion, whence Ma- 
dame de Smolensk and her boarders have long 
since departed. 

I fear that baroness had engaged in her enter- 
prise with insufficient capital, or conducted it 
with such liberality that her profits were eaten 
up by her boarders. Icould tell dreadful stories 
impugning the baroness's moral character. Peo- 
ple said she hod no right to the title of baroness 
at all, or to the noble foreign name of Smolensk. 
People are still alive who knew her nnder a dif- 
ferent name. The baroness herself was what 
some amatenrs call a fine womdu, especially at 
dinner-time, when she appeared in black satin 
and with cheeks that blushed up as tar as the 
eyelids. In her peignoir in the morning, she 
9 perhaps the reverse of fine. Contours which 
re round at night, in the forenoon appeared 
n and angular. Her roses only bloomed half 
hour before dinner-time on a cheek which was 
quite yellow until five o'clock. I am sure it is 
very kind of elderly and ili-complesionod people 
to supply the ravages of time or jaundice, and 
present to our view a figure blooming and agree- 
able, in place of an object faded and withered. 
Do yon quarrel witi'yDur opposite neighbor for 
painting his house front or putting roses in hia 
balcony ? Tou are rather thankful for the adorn- 
ment. Madame da Smolensk's front was >o 
decorated of afternoons. Geraniums were set 
under those first-floor windows, her 
eyes. Carcel lamps beamed from those win- 
dows : lamps which she had trimmed with her 
own scissors, and into which that poor widow 
poured the oil which she got some how and any 
how. When the dingy breakfast papillotcs were 
east of an afternoon, what beautiful black curia 
appeared round her brow 1 The dingy papillotea 
were put away in the drawer : the peignoir re- 
tired to its hook behind the door : the satin rai- 
ment came forth, the shining, the ancient, the 
well-kept, the well-wadded ; and at the same 
moment the worthy woman took that smile out 
of some cunning box on her scanty toilet-table — 
that smile which she wore all the evening along 
with the rest of her toilet, and took out of her 
mouth when she went to bed and to think — to 
think how both ends were to be made to meet. 

Philip said he respected and admired that wo- 
man ; and worthy of respect she was iu her way. 
She pointed her face and grinned at poverty. 
She laughed and rattled with care gnawing at 
her side. She had to coax the milkman out of 
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Ids hnnian kindness ; to pour oil — Lis own oil — 
upon the stormy epicier's soul : to melt the but- 
terman : to tap the wine merchant : to molli^ 
the butcher ; to inrent new pretexts for the land- 
lord ; to reconcile the ludy boarders, Mrs. Gen- 
eral Bajnes, let ua say, and the Honorable Mrs. 
Boldero, who were always quarreling: toseethat 
the dinner, when procured, was cooked properly ; 



that Fi-an^oise, to whom she owed erer bo many 
months' wages, was not too rebellions or intoxi- 
cated; that Augusle, also her creditor, had hia 
glass clean and his lamps in order. And this 
work done, and the hour of sis o'clock arriving, 
she had to carve and be ^^eeable to her table ; 
not to hear the growls of the discontented (and 
at what lable-d'hata are there not grumblers ?) ; 
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to have a word for every body present ; a smile 
Bnd a laugh for Mrs. Bunch (with whom there 
had been rery likely a dreadful row in the morn- 
ing) ; a reniarl! for the colonel ; a polite phrase 
ibr the general's lady ; and even a good word 
and compliment for sulky Auguste, who juet hc- 
fors dinner-time had unfolded the napkin of mn- 
tiny about his wages. 

Was not this enough work for a woman to 
do? To conduct a great house without sufficient 
money, and make soup, fish, roasts, and half a 
dozen entr^s out of wind as it were? Co conjure 
np wine in piece, and by the dozen ? to laugh 
and joke without the least gayety? to receive 
scorn, abuse, rebuffe, insolence, wilh gay good- 
humor? and then to go to l>ed wearied at night, 
and hare to think about figures and that dread- 
ful, dreadful sum in arithmetic — gi'^n, £S to 
pay £S ? Lady Macbeth is supposed to have 
been a resolute woman: and great, tall, loud, 
hectoring females are set lo represent the char- 
aclcr. I say no. She was a weat woman. She 
began to walk in her sleep, and blab after one 
disagreeable little incident had occurred in her 
house. She broke down, and got alt the people 
away from her own table in the most abrupt and 
clumsy manner, because that driveling epileptic 
husband of hers fancied he saw a ghost. In 
Lady Smolensk's place Madame de Macbeth, 
would have broken down in a week, and Smo- 
lensk lasted for years. If twenty gibbering 
ghostB had come to the boarding-house dinner, 
madame would have gono on carving her dishes, 
and smiling, and helping the lire guests, the 
paying guests, leaving the dead guests to gibber 
away and help themselves. ' ' My poor fether 
had to keep up appearances, " PMl would say, 
recounting these things in after-days; "but 
how ? Yon know he always looked as if he was 
going to be hong." Smolensk vvas the gayest 
of the gay always. That woman would have 
tripped up to her funeral pile and kissed her 
hands to het friends with a smiling "Bon jour!" 

"Pray, who was Monsieur de Smolensk?" 
asks a simple lady who may bo listening to our 
ftiend's narrative. 

"Ah, my dear lady! there was a pretty dis- 
turbance in the house when that question came 
to be mooted, I promise you," says our friend, 
laughing, as he recounts his adventures. And, 
after all, what docs it matter to you and me and 
this story who Smolensk was ? I am sure this 
poor lady liad hardships enough in her life cam- 
paign, and that Ney himself could not have &ced 
fortune with a constancy more heroical. 

Well. When the Bayneses first came to her 
house, I tell you Smolensk and all round her 
smiled, and our friends thought they were landed 
in a real rosy Elysium in the Champs of that 
name. Madame had a Carrick a la Jadienne 
prepared in compliment to her guests. She had 
had many Indians in ber establishment. She 
adored Indians. N'kait ce /a poli/gamie — they 
were most estimable people, the Hindus. Sur- 
tont sheadored Indian shawls. That of Madame 
la Cenerale was ravishing. The company at 



Madame's was pleasant. The Honorable Mrs, 
Boldero was a dashing woman of fashion and 
respectability, who had lived in the best world — 
it was easy to see that. The young kdics' duets 
were very striking. The Honorable Mr. Boldero 
was away shooting in Scotland, at his brother, 
Lord Strongitharra's, and would lake Gaberlun- 
zie Castlo and the duke's on his way south. 
Mrs. Baynes did not know Lady Eslridge, the 
embassadress ? When the Estridges returned 
from Chantilly, the Honorable Mrs. B, would 
be delighted to introduce her. "Tour pretty 
girl's natne is Charlotte ? So is Lady Estridge's 
— and very nearly as tall ; fine girls, the Es- 
tridges; fine long necks— hirge feet — but your 
prl. Lady Baynes, has beautiful feet. Lady 
Baynes, I said? Well, yon must be Lady 
Baynes soon. The general mjist be a K.C.B. 
nf^er his services. What, you know Lord Trim ? 
He will and must do it for you. If not, my 
brother Strongitharm shall." I have no doubt 
Mrs. Baynes was greatly elated by the attentions 
of Lord Strongitbann's sister ; and looted him 
out in the Peerage, where his lordship's arms, 
pedigree, and residence of Gaberlunzie Castle 
are duly recorded. The Honorable Mrs. Bol- 
dero's dangbters, the Misses Minna and Brenda 
Boldero, played some rattling sonatas on a piano 
which was a good deal fatigued by their exer- 
lions, fbr the young ladies' bauds were very pow- 
erful. And madame said "Thank you," with 
her sweetest smile; and Auguste handed about 
on a silver «ay — I say silver, so that the con- 
venances may not be wounded — well, say silver 
that was blushing to find itself copper — handed 
up on a tray a white drink which made the 
Baynes boys ciy out, "I say, mother, what's 
this beastly thing?" On which madame, with 
the sweetest smile, appealed to the company, and 
said, "They love orgeat, these dear infants I" 
and resumed her piquet with old M. Bidols — 
that odd old ftentleman in the long brown coat,- 
with the red ribbon, who took so much snuff and 
blew his nose so often and so loudly. One, two, 
three rattling Sonatas Minna and Brenda played ; 
Mr. Clancy, of Trinity College, Dublin (M. de 
Clanci, madame called him), turning over the 
leaves, and presently being persuaded to sing 
some Irish melodies for the ladies. I don't 
think Miss Charlotte Baynes listened to the mu- 
sic much. She was listening to another music, 
which she and Mr. Pirmin were performing to- 
gether. Oh, how pleasant that music used Co 
he 1 There was a samenys in it, I dare say ; 
but still it was pleasant to hear the air over 
again. The pretty little duet a qnatre mains, 
where the hands cross over, and hop up and 
dovm the keys, and the heads get so close, so 
close. Oh, duets, oh, regrets ! Pshaw! no more 
of this. Go down stairs, old dotard. Take your 
hat and umbrella and go walk by the sea-shore, 
and whistle a toothless old solo. " These are 
our quiet nights," whispers M. de Clanci to the 
Baynes ladies, when the evening draws to an 
end, " Madame's Thursdays are, 1 promise ye, 
much more fully attended." Good-nlght, good- 
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night! A Eqneeze of a little hand, a hearty 
hand-shake from pupa and mamma, and Phiiij) 
13 striding through the dark Eljsian Fields and 
over the Place of Concord lo his lodgings in thi 
Tauhoui^ St. Germain. Or, stajl What ii 
that glow-worm beaming by the wall oppoaiti 
Madame de Smolensk's house? — a glow-worn 
that wafta an aromatic incense and odor ? 1 do 
believe it ia Mr. Philip's cigar. And he 
watching, watching at a window by which 
slim figure flits now and again. Then darkness 
falls on the little window. The sweet eyes 
closed. Oh, blessings, blessings be upon the 
The stars shine overhead. And homeward stalks 
Mr. Pirmin, ialking to himself, and brandishing 
a great stick. I wish that poor Madame Smo- 
lensk oonld sleep as well as the people in her 
house. But care, with the cold feet, gets under 
the coverlet, and says, " Here I am ; you know 
t':^t bill is coming due to-morrow." Ah, atra 
cura ! can't you leave the poor thing a little 
quiet ? Hasn't she had work enough for all 
day? 




CHAPTER XX. 



We heg the gracious reader to remember that 
Mr. Philip's business at Paris was only with a 
iveekly London paper as yet ; and hence that he 
had on his hands a great deal of leisure. He 
could glance over the state of Europe ; give the 
latest news from the salons imparted to him, I 
do believe, for the most part, by some brother 
hireling scribes ; be present at all the theatres 
by deputy; and smash Louie Philippe or Mes- 
sieurs Gnijot and Thiers in a few easily turned 
paragraphs, which cost but a very few hours' la- 
bor to that bold and rapid pen. A wholesome 
H 
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though humiliating thought it must bo to great 
and learned public writers, that their eloquent ser. 
mons are but for the day ; and that, having read 
what the philosophers say on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, we think about their yesterday's sermons 
or essays no more. A score of years hence, men 
will read the papers of 1861 for the occurrences 
narrated — births, marriages, bankrnptcies, elec- 
ijons, murders, deaths, and so forth ; and not 
for the leading articles. "Though there were 
some of my letters," Mr. Philip would say, in 
after-times, "that I fondly fancied the world 
would not willingly let die. 1 wanted to have 
them or see them reprinted in a volume, but I 
could find no publisher willing to undertake the 
risk. A fond being, who fancies there is genius 
in every thing 1 say or write, would have had 
me reprint my letters to the I'a/l Mail Gazette ; 
but I was too timid, or she, perhaps, was \oo 
confident. The letters never were repnblished. 
Let them pass." They have passed. And ho 
sighs, in mentioning this circumstance ; and I 
think tries to persuade himself, rather than oth- 
ers, that he is an nnrccogaized genius. 

"And then, you know," he pleads, "I was 
in love. Sir, and spending all my days at Om- 
phale's knees. I didn't do justice to my powers. 
If I had had a daily paper, I still think I might 
have made a good public writer ; and that I had 
the staff in me— the stuff in me, Sir!" 

The truth is that, if ho had had a daily paper, 
id ten times as much work as fell to his lot, 
Mr. Philip would have found means of pursuing 
his inclination, as he ever through life has done. 
The being, whom a young man wishes lo see, he 
What business is superior to that of see- 
tr? Tls a little Hellospontine matter 
keeps Leander from his Hero? He woubl die 
rather than not see her. Had he swum out of 
that difBculty on that stormy night, and carried 
few months later, it might have been, "Be^ 
loved t my cold and rheumatism are so severe 
the doctor says I must not think of cold 
ng at night ;" or, ' ' Dearest ! we have a 
party at tea, and you mustn't expect your ever 
Lambda to-night," and so forth, and so 
forth. But in the heat of his passioa water 
could not stay him ; tempests could not frighten 
him ; and in one of them he went down, wliile 
poor Hero's lamp was twinkling and spending 
best flame in vain. So Philip came from 
Sestos to Abydos daily— across one of the bridges, 
and paying a half-penny toll very likely — and, 
te or early, poor little Charlotte's virgin lamps 
ire lighted in her eyes, and watching for him. 
Phili]) made many sacrifices, mind yoa : sac- 
ices which all men are not in the habit of 
making. When Lord Ringwood was in Paris, 
;, thnce he refused to dine with his lord- 
ship, until that nobleman smelled a rat, as the 
saying is— and said, "Well, youngster, I sup- 
e going where there is metal more 
When you come to twelve lusfreB, 
my boy, you'll find vanity and vexation in that 
good dinner better, and 
cheaper, too, than the best of them." And 
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when Eomo of Philip's rich college friends met 
him in his exile, and asked him to the Eocher 
or the Trois rreres, he would hreak away from 
those banquets; and as for meeting at those 
feasts donbtfnl companions, whom young men 

Philip turned from sneh with scorn and anger. 
His virtue was loud, and he proclaimed it loud- 
ly. He expected liltio Charlotlo to give him 
credit for it, and. told her of his self-denial. 
And she believed any thing he said ; and de- 
lighted in every thing be wrote ; and copied out 
his articles for the Pall Mall GazetU; and 
treasured his poems in her desk of de;^ : and 
there never was in all Sestoe, in all Abydos, in 
all Europe,. in all Asia Minor or Asia Major, 
such a noble crcatnre as Leander, Hero thought ; 
never, never 1 I hope, young Ladies, you may 
all have a Leander on his way to the tower 
where the light of jour love is burning stead- 
fastly. I hope, young gentlemen, yon have 
each of jou a beacon in sight, and may meet 






ning to 



From my previous remarks regarding Mrs. 
Baynes, the reader has been made aware that 
the general's wife was no more faultless than 
the rest of her fellow-creatures ; and having al- 
ready candidly informed the public that the 
writer and his family were no favorites of this 
lady, I have now the pleasing duty of recording 
my own opinions regarding ker. Mrs. General 
B. was an early riser. She was a fmgal 
man ; fond of her young, or, let us say, i 
ious lo provide for their maintenance ; and here, 
irilh my best compliments, I think the calalogne 
of her good tonalities is ended. She had a bad, 
violent temper; a disagreeable person, attired 
in very bad taste ; a shrieking voice ; and two 
manners, the respectful and the patronizing, 
which were both alike odions. When she or- 
dered Baynes to marry her, Gracious Powers, 
why did he not mn away ? Who dared first to 
say that marriages are made in heaven ? We 
know that there are not only blunders, but 
roguery in the marriage office. Do not mis- 
takes occur every day, and are not the wrong 
people coupled? Had Heaven any thing to do 
with the bargain by which young Miss Blosh- 
rose was sold to old Mr. Hoarfrost ? Did Heav- 
en order young Miss Tiipper to throw over poor 
TomSpooner, andmarry the wealthy Mr. Bung? 
T m y as w II sa) th t horses are sold in beav- 
wh h y k w are groomed, are doc- 
t od, h t d t the market, and war- 

ted by d t us h rse-vendors, as possess- 

g ry (ual ty f bl od, pace, temper, age. 

Ag t th M & nhorli has his remedy 

t b t g t a mother who sells yoa 

w rr t d d gh rhal remedy is there? 
1 h be J k i by false representationf 

t b Id g f th C ilia, and the anitnal ii 
y f i f Sh sh 3, kicks, stumbles, has 

f m 1 mp crib-biter — and she w 

warranted to you by her mother as the mi 
perfect, good-tempered creature, whom the mi 
timid might manage I You have bought hi 



is yours. Heaven bless you! Take her 
, and be miserable for the rest of your 
days. You have no redress. Yon have done 
the deed. Marriages were made in heaven, you 
know ; and in yours you were sa much sold as , 
9 Primrose was when he bought the gross 
of green spectacles, 

"on't think poor General Baynes ever had a 
proper sense of his situation, or knew how mis- 
erable he ought by rights to have been. He 
lot uncheerful at times : a silent man, lik- 
ing bis rubber and his glass of wine ; a very 
eak person in the common affairs of life, as his 
best friends mnst Own ; but, as I have heard, a 
very tiger in action. " I know your opinion of 
general," PhiKp used to say to me, in bis 
grandiloquent way ; "you despise men who don't 
"mlly their wives ; you do. Sir! You think the 
general weak, I know, I know. Other brave 
en were so about women, as I dare say you 
ive heard. This man, so weak at home, was 
.ighty on the war path ; and in his wigwam are 
the scalps of countless warriors." 

' In his wig ickatF" say L The truth is, on 

meek head the general wore a little curling 

chestnut top-knot, which looked very qncer and 

ont of place over that wrinkled and war-worn 

" If you choose to laugh at your joke, pray 
do," says Phil, majestically. " I make a noble 
image of a warrior. Yon prefer a barber's pole. 
Bon J Pass me the wine. The veteran whom 
I hope to salute as father ere long — the soldier 
of twenty battles ; who saw my onn brave grand- 
fetherdie athia side — die atBuaaco, by George! 
you laugh at an account of bis wig. It's a cap- 
ital joke." And here Phil scowled and slapped 
the table, and passed his hands across his eyes, 
as tbough the death of his grandfather, which 
occurred long before Philip was born, caused 
him avery serious pang of grief. Philip's news- 
paper business brought him to London on occa- 
sions. I think it was on one of these visits that 
we had our talk about General Baynes. And 
it was at the same time Philip described the 
boarding-house to us, and its inmates, and the 
landlady, and the doings there. 

For that straggling landlady, as for all women 
in distress, onr ^iend had a great sj'mpathy and 
liking; and she returned Philip's kindness by 
being very good to Mademoiselle Charlotte, and 
very forbearing with the general's wife and his 
other children. The appetites of those little 
ones was frightfiil, the temper of Madame la 
Generale was almost intolerable, but Charlotte 
was an ajigel, and the general was a mutton — -a 
true mutton. Her own father had been so. The 
brave are often muttons at home. I suspect that, 
thou^ madame could have made but little profit 
by the general's family, hia monthly payments 
were very welcome to her meagre little exchequer. 
"Ah! if all my looataries were like him ! " sigh- 
ed the poor lady. ' ' That Madame Boldero, 
whom the peneraless treats always as honor- 
able, I wish I was as sure of her I And others 
again !" 
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I never kept a boarding-hOQSe, but I am sura 
there must be many painful duties attendant on 
that profession. What can you do if a lady or 
gentleman doesn't pay his bill ? Turn him or 
liec out ? Perliaps the very thing that lady or 
gentleman would desire. They go. Those, 
trunks which you hure insanely detained, and 
about which you have made a fight and a scj 
dal, do not contain a hundred francs' worth of 
goods, and your creditors nerer come hack again. 
You do not like to have a row in a boarding- 
hoHse any more than you would like to have a 
party with scarlet-fever in your best bed 
The scarlet-fever party stays, and the other board- 
ers go away. What, you ask, do I mean by 
this mysfery? I am sorry to have to give up 
names, and titled names. I am sorry to say the 
Honorable Mrs. Boldero did not pay her bills. 
She was waiting for remittances, which the Hon- 
orable Boldero was dreadfully remiss in sending. 
A dreadful man ! He was still at his lordship's 
at, Gaberluuzia Castle, shooting the wild deer 
and huulaug the roe. And though the Honor- 
able Mrs. B. '3 heart was in the Highlands, of 
course, how could she join her Highland chief 
without the money to pay madame? The High- 
lands, indeed I One dull day it came out that 
the Honorable Boldero was amusing himself in 
the Highlands of Hesse Homburg ; and engaged 
in the dangerous sport which is to be had in the 
green plains about Loch Badenbadenoch 1 

" Did you ever hear of such depravity ? The 
woman is a desperate and unprincipled adven- 
turess ! I wonder madame dares to put mo and 
my etildren and my general down at table with 
9uch people as those, Philip I" cries Madame la 
Generale. "I mean those opposite — that wo- 
man and her two daughters who haven't paid 
madame a shilling for three months — .who owes 
me five hundred francs, which she borrowed 
until next Tuesday, expecting a remittance — a 
pretty remittance indeed— from Lord Strongi- 
tharm. Lord Strongitharm, I dare say ! And 
she pretends 10 be most intimate at the embassy ; 
and that she would introduce us there, and at 
the Tiuleries : and she told me Lady Garterton 
had the small-pox in the house ; and when I said 
all ours had been vaccindted, and I didn't mind, ' 
she fobbed me off with some other excuse; and 
it's my belief the woman's a humbjig. Overhear 
me ! I don't care if she does overhear me. No. 
You may look as much as you like, my Hoaor- 
iible Mrs. Boldero; and I don't care if you do 
overhear me. Ogooat I Pomdytare pour le gene- 
ral ! How tough madame's boof is, and it's 
boof, boof, boof every day, till Pm sick of boof. 
Ogoost I why don't you attend to laj children?" 
And so forth. 

By this report of the worthy woman's conver- 
sation, you will see that the friendship which 
liad sprung up between the two ladies bad come 
to an end, in consequence of painful pecuniary 
disputes between them ; that to keep a board- 
ing-house can't be a very pleasant occupation ; 
and that even to dine in a boarding-house must 
be only bad fun when the company is frightened 
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and dull, and when there are two old women at 
table ready to fling the dishes at each other's 
fronts. At the period of which I now write, I 
promise you there was very little of the piano- 
duet business going on after dinner. In the first 
place, every body know the girls' pieces ; and 
when they began, Mrs. General Bajnes would 
lift up a voice louder than the jingling old in- 
strument, thumped Minna and Brenda ever so 
loudly. "Perfect strangers to roe, Mr. Clancy, 
I assure you. Had I known her, you don't sap- 
pose I would have lent her the money. Honor- 
able Mrs. Boldero, indeed ! Five weeks she has 
owed me five hundred frongs. Bong swor, Mon- 
sieur Bidois 1 Sang song frong pas payy encor. 
Prommy, pas payy." Fancy, I say, what a dreary 
life that must have been at the select boarding- 
house, where these two parties were doing battle 
daily after dinner. Fancy, at the select soirees, 
the general's lady seizing upon one guest after 
another, and calling out her wrongs, and point- 
ing to the wrong-doer ; and poor Madame Smo- 
lensk, smirking, and smiling, and flying from 
one end of the salon to the other, and thanking 
M. Pivohie for his char*ing romance, and M. 
Brumm for his admirable performance on the 
violoncello, and even asking those poor Miss Bol- 
deros to perform their duct — for her heart melt- 
ed toward them. Not ignorant of evil, she had 
learned to succor the miserable. She knew what 
poverty was, and had to coas scowling duns, and 
wheedle vulgar creditors. "Tenez, Monsieur 
Philippe," she aaid, " the general is too cruel. 
There are others here who might complain, and 
are silent." Philip felt all this; the conduct of 
his future mother-in-law filled him with distnay 
and horror. And some time after these remark- 
able circumstances, he told me, blushing as he 
spoke, a hnmiliating secret. ' ' Do you know. 
Sir," says he, " that that autumn I made a pret- 
ty good thing of it vrith one thing or another. 
I did my work for the Pall Mall Gazette; and 
Smith, of the Daili) IntelHgeiux, wanting a 
month's holiday, gave me his letter and ten 
francs a day. And at that very time I met Bed- 
man, who had owed me twenty pounds ever 
since we were at college, and who was just com- 
ing back flush frotn Homboui^, and paid ma^ 
Well, now. Swear you won't tell. Swear on 
your faith as a Christian man] With this 
money I went. Sir, privily to Mrs. Boldero, 1 
said if she would pay the dragon — I mean Mrs. 
Baynes — I would lend her the money. And I 
did lend her the money, and the Boldero never 
paid hack Mrs, Baynes. Don't mention it. 
Promise me you won't tell Mrs. Baynes. I 
never expected to get Redman's money, you 
know, and am no worse otf than before. One 
day of the Grandes Eaux we went to Versailles, 
I think, and the Honorable Mrs. Boldero gave 
us the shp. She left the poor girls behind her 
in pledge, who, to do them justice, cried and 
were in a dreadful way; audwhen Mrs. Baynes, 
on our return, began shrieking about her ' sang 
song frong,' Madame Smolensk fairly lost patience 
for once, and said, ' Mais, madame, voua nous 
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fatiguez avec voa cinq cent fi'aiics,' on which the 
other muttered something about 'Arsolong,'but 
was briskly talfen np by her husband, who said, 
' By George, Eliza, madame is quite right. And 
I wish the five hundred francs were in the sea.' " 

Thus, yoa understand, if Mrs. General Baynes 
thought some people were "stuck-up people," 
some people can— and hereby do by these pres- 
enW — pay off Mrs. Baynes, by furnishing the 
public with a candid opinion of that lady's mor- 
als, manners, and character. How could such 
a, shrewd woman be dazzled so repeatedly by 
ranks and titles? There used to dino at Ma- 
dame SmoJensk's boarding-house a certain Ger- 
man baron, with a large finger ring, upon a 
dingy finger, toward whom the lady was pleased 
to cast the eye of fayor, and who chose to fell 
in love with her pretty daughter. Young Mr. 
Clancy, the Irish poet, was also smitten with the 
charms of the fair young lady, and this intrepid 
mother encouraged both suitors, to Che unspeak- 
able agonies of Philip Firmin, who felt often 
that while he was away at his work these in- 
mates of Madame Smolensk's house were near 
his charmer — at her ride at lunch, ever handing 
her the cup at breakfast, on the watch for hei 
whati she walked forth in the garden ; and 1 
lake the pangs of jealousy to have formed a part 
of those unspeakable sufferings which Philip 
he endured in the house whither ho came eo 
ing. 

Little Charlotte, in one or two of her letters 
to her Iriends in Queen Square, London, meek- 
ly complained of Philip's tendency to jealousy. 
" Does ho think, ailer knowing him, I can think 
of these horrid men ?" she asked. " I don'l 
derstand what Mr. Clancy is talking about, when 
he comes to me with his 'pomes and potry;' 
and who can read poetry lite Philip himself? 
Then the German baron — who does not call 
even himself baron — it is mamma who will in- 
sist upon calling him so — has such very dirty 
things, and smells so of cigars, that I don' 
to como near him. Philip smolies too, bi 
cigars are quit« pleasant. Ah, dear friend, how 
could he ever think such men as these 
be put in comparison with him t And he scolds 
I so ; and scowls at the poor men in the evening 
when he comes I and his temper is so high t Do 
say a word to him — quite cautiously and gently, 
you know— in behalf of your fondly attached 
and most happy — only he will make me unhap- 
py Eometimes ; but youli prevent him, won t 
you ?— Charlotte B." 

I could fancy Philip hectoring through th 
part of Othello, and his poor young Deademon 
not a little lightened at his black humors. Such 
sentiments as Mr. Philip felt strongly he ex 
pressed with an njiroar, Charlotte's correspond- 
ent, as usual, made light of these little domestic 
confidences and grii *~ 

dislike a jealous scolding," she said. " It may 
be rather tiresome, but it is always a compli 
ment. Some husbands think so well of them 
selves that they can't condescend to he jealous. 
Yes, I say, women prefer to have tyrants ove 
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A scolding you think is a mark of atten- 
Hadn't you better adopt the Russian sys- 
once, and go out and buy me a whip, and 
, it to me with a courtesy and your com- 
pliments, and a meek prayer that I should use 
Present you a whip 1 present yon a goose !" 
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serious cause for alarm. Should a bettor offer 
present itself, Mrs. Bajnas, we feared, wotild 
fling over poor Philip : or, it was in reason and 
nature, that he would come to a quarrel with her, 
and in the course of the pitched battle which 
must ensue between them, he would fire off ex- 
preasionsmorfally injurious. Are there not many 
people, in every one's acijuaintance, who, as soon 
as they have made a bargain, repent of it? Phil- 
ip, as " preserver" of General Baynes, in the first 
fervor of family gratitude for that act of self- 
sacrifice on the young man's part, was very well. 
But gratitude wears Out; or suppose a woman 
says, " It is my duty to my child to recall my 
word, and not allow her to fling herself away on 
a beggar." Suppose that you and I, strongly 
inclined to do a mean action, get a good, avail- 
able, and moral motive for it? I trembled for 
poor Philip's coorseof true love, and little Char- 
lotte's chances, when tieae surmises crossed my 
mind. There was a hope still in the honor and 
gratitude of General Baynes. He would not de- 
sert his young friend and benefector. Kow Gen- 
eral Baynes was a brave man of war, and so was 
John of Marlborough a brave man of war; but 
it is certain that both were afraid of their wives. 

We have said by whose invitation and encour- 
agement General Baynes was induced to bring 
his family to the boarding-house at Paris; the 
instigation, namely, of hie friend and companion 
in arms, the gallant Colonel Bunch. When the 
Baynes family arrived the Bunches were on the 
steps of inadame's house, waving a welcome to 
the new-comers. It was, "Here we are, Bunch, 
my boy Glad to see you Baynes. Eight well 
y re look g and so Ms. B." And the gen. 

I pi And a jrau, Bunchj and so 

d J Mrs B H w d , boys? Hoy dyott 
d Miss Lb 1 tte? C me to show the Paris 
f 11 w wl t a pretty g i is, hey? Blooming 
Ik aro B vn I I m telling the general," 
riesth 1 It th g n raVs lady, " the girl's 
the vary miage of her mother." In this case poor 
Charlotte must have looked like a yellow rose, 
for Mrs. Baynes was of a bilious temperament 
and complexion, whereas Miss Charlotte was as 
fresh pink and white as — what shall we say? — 
as the very fVeshest strawberries mingled with 
the "very nicest cream. 

The two old soldiers were of very great com- 
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fort to onn another. Thej loddled down to 
Galigoani's together daily, and read the papers 
there. They went and looked at the reviews in 
the Currousel, and once or twice to the Champ 
da Mars — recognizing here and there the nran- 
bera of the regiments against which they had 
been engaged in the famous ancient wars. They 
did not brag m the least aboni their achieve- 
ments ; thoj winked and understood each other. 
Tbey got their old unifomis out of their old box- 
es, and took a voitnre de remise, by Jove I and 
went to be presented to Louis Philippe. They 
bought a catalogue, and went to the Louvre, and 
wagged their honest old heads before the pic- 
tures ; and, I dare say, winked and nudged edch 
other's brave old sides at some of Ihe nymphs in 
the acatne gallery. They went out to Versailles 
with their families ; loyally stood treat to the 
ladies at the restaurateurs (Bnnch had taton 
down a memorandum itt hia pocket-book from 
IJenyon, who had been the Duke's aid-de-camp in 
the last campaign, to "go toBeauvillier's,"only 
Beanvillier's had been shut np for twenty years). 
They took their families and'Charlotto la the The- 
atre Fran^ais, to a tragedy ; and they had books : 
and they said it was the most conibunded nonsense 
they ever *aw in their lives ; and I am bound to 
say that Bunch, in the back of the box, snored so 
that, thongh in retirement, he created qnite a 
sensation. " Corneal," he owns, was too much 
fur him : gi™ tim Shafcspeare ; giro him John 
Kemble; give him Mrs. Siddons ; give him Mrs. 
Jordan. But as for this sort of thing? I think 
our play days are over, Baynes, hey? and I 
also believe that Miss Charlotte Baynes, whose 
knowledge of the language was imperfect as vet 
was very mnch bewildered during the tragedi 
and ooidd give but an impertuJt acconnt of iC 
But then Philip Firmin was in tlio orche tra 
stalls; and had he not sent three bouquets for 
the three ladies, regretting that he coull not 
come to see somel)od} in the Champs Elysees 
bccanse it was his post day, and he mast wnte 
his letter for the Pall Mall Gaiette f There ho 
\i3s, her Cid ; her peerless champion ; and to 
give up father and mother for Mmr our little 
Chimene thought snch a sacrifice not too diffi- 
cult. Af^cr that dismal attempt at the theatre 
the experiment was not repeated. The old gen- 
tlemen preferred their whist to those pompous 
Alexandrines sung through the nosa, which Col- 
onel Bimch, a facetious little colonel, used to 
imitate, and, I am given to understand, very 
badly. 

The good gentleman's ordinary amusement 
was a game at cards after dinner ; and tbey com- 
pared madame's to an East Indian ship, quajrels 
and all. Selina went on jnst in that way on 
board the Barrumpooter. Always rows about 
precedence, and the services, and the dence 
knows what! Women always will. Selina 
Bunch went on in that way ; and Eliza Baynes 
alio went on in that way ; but I should think, 
from the most trust-worthy information, that 
Eliza was worse than Selina. 

' ' About any person with a title, that woman 



ill make a fool of herself to the end of the 
chapter," remarked Selina of her friend. "You 
remember how she nsed to go on at Barraekpore 
about that little shrimp Sioney Battersby, be- 
cause he was an Irish viscount's son ? See how 
she flings herself at the head of this Mrs. Bol- 
dero-'with her airs, and her paint, and her black 
front. I can't bear the woman I I know she 
has not paid madame. I know she is no better 
than she should be; and to see Eliza Baynes 
coaxing her, and sidling np to her, and flatter- 
ing her : it's too had, that it is ! A woman who 
owes ever so much to madame 1 a woman who 
doesn't pay hor washer-woman !" 

"Jnst like the BurrttnipoolEr over again, my 
dear!" cries Colonel Bunch. " You and Eliza 
Baynes were always quarreling ; that's the fact. 
Wliy did yon ask her to come here ? I know 
you would begin again, as soon aa yon met," 
And the truth was that these ladies were always 
fighting and making up again. " So you and 
Mrs. Bunch were old acquaintances?" asked Mrs. 
Baldcro of her new friend. "My dear Mrs. 
Baynes, I should hardly have thought it, your 
manners are so different ! Yoac friend, if I may 
be so free as to speak, has the camp manner. 
You have not the camp manner at all. I should 
have thought you — excuse me the phrase, but 
I'm so open, and always speaii my mind ont^— 
you haven't the camp manner at all. Xou seem 
as if yon wereoneofns. Minnal doesn't Mrs. 
Baynes put you in mindof Lady Hm — ?" (The 
name is inaudible, in consequence of Mrs. Bol- 
dero's exceeding shyness in mentioning names ; 
but the girls see the likeness to dear Lady Hm — 
at once.) "And when you bring your dear girl 
10 London you'll know the lady I mean, and 
judge for yourself. I assure you I am not dis- 
paraging you, my dear Mrs. Baynes, in compar- 
ing you to her !" And so the conversation goes 
on. If Mrs. Major MaoWhJrter at Tours chose 
to betray secrets, she could give extracts from 
her sister's letters to show how profound was the 
impression created in Mrs. General Baynes's 
mind by the professions and conversation of the 
Scotch lady. Didn't the general shoot and love 
deer-stalking? The dear general must come to 
Gaberlunzie Castle, where she would promise 
him a, Highland welcome. Her brother Strong- 
itharm was the most amiable of men ; adored 
her and her girls ; there was talk even of mar- 
rying JTinna to the captain, but she ftir her 
part could not endure the mariiage of first-cous- 
ins. There was a tradition against such mar- 
riages in their family. Of three Bolderos and 
Strongitharms who married their flrsl-cousins, 
one was drowned in Gaberlunzie lake three 
weeks after the marriage ; one lost his wifi; by 
a galloping consuraptiqn, and/iicd a monk at 
Rome ; and the third married a fortnight before 
the battle of CuUoden, where he was slain at the 
head of the Strongitharms. Mrs. Baynes had 
HO idea of the splendor of Gaberlunzie Castle; 
seventy bedrooms and thirteen company rooms 
besides the picture-gallery! In Edinburgh the 
Strongitharm had the right to wonr his bonnet in 
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the presence of his sovereign. "Abonnet! how 
Terj odd, my deai-1 But with ostrich plumes I 
dare say it may look well, especially ss the High- 
landers weai frocks too !" "Lord StrongitTiarm 
had no house in Loudon, having almost ruined 
himself in building his princely castle in the 
north. Mrs. Baynes jhus( come there and meet 
their noble relatives and all the Scottish nobili- 
ty. Nor do I core about these vanities, my 
dear, but to bring my sweet Charlotte into the 
world; is it not a mother's duty?" Not only 
to her sister, but likewise to Charlotte's friends 
of Queen Square, did Mrs. Baynes impart itose 
delightful news. But this is in the first ardor of 
the friendship which arises between Mrs. Baynes 
and Mrs. Boldero, and before those nnpleasant 
money disputes of which we have spolien. 

Afterward, when the two ladies havo quarreled 
regarding the memorable "sang song frong," I 
think Mrs. Bunch came round to Mrs. Boldero's 
side. " Eliza Bajnos is too hard on her. It is 
too cruel to insult her before those two nnhappy 
daughters. The woman is an odious woman, 
and a vulgar woman, and a schemer, and I al- 
ways said BO. But to box her ears before her 
daughters— her honorable friend of last week ! — 
it's a shame of Eliza!" 

"My dear, you'd better tell her sol" says 
Bunch, dryly. "But if jon do, t«II her when 
I'm out of the way, please 1 " And accordingly, 
one day when the two old officers return from 
their sti'oll, Mr^ Bunch informs the colonel that 
she has had it out with E^iza j and Mrs. Baynes, 
with a heated face, Iclls the general that she and 
Mrs. Colonel Bunch have quarreled ; and she is 
determined It shall be for the last time. So that 
poor Madame de Smolensk has to interpose be- 
tween Mrs. Baynes and Mrs. Boldero ; between 
Mrs. Baynes and Mrs. Bunch ; and to sit sur- 
rounded hy glaring eyes and hissing innuendoes, 
and in the midst of feuds unhealable. Of course, 
from the women the quarreling will spread to 
the gentlemen. That always happens. Poor 
madame trembles. Again Bunch gives his 
neighbor his word that it is like the Barrum- 
pooler East Indiaman — the Bmrumpooter in 
very bad weather, too. 

"At any rale, we won't be lugged into it, 
Baynes, my boy !" says the colonel, who is of a 
sanguine temperament, to his friend. 

"Hey, hey! don't be too sure, Bunch ; don't 
be too sure!" sighs the other veteran, who, it 
may bo, is of a, more desponding turn, as, after 
a battle at luncheon, in which the Amazons were 
fiercely engaged, the two old warriors take their 
walk to Galignani's. 

Toward his Charlotte's relatives poor Philip 
was respectful by duty and a seuEo of interest, 
perhaps. Before marriage, especially, men are 
very kind to the relatives of the belovod object. 
They pay compliments to mamma; they listen 
to papa's old stories, and laugh appositely ; they 
bring presents for the innocent young ones, and 
let the little hrofhers kick their shins, Philip 
endured the juvenile Bayneses very kindly; he 
took the boys to Fninconi's, and made his con- 



versation as suitable as ho could to the old peo- 
ple. He was fond of the old general, a simple 
and worthy old man ; and had, as we have said, 
a hearty sympathy and respect for Madame 
Smolensk, admiring her constancy and good- 
humor under her many trials. But those who 
have perused his memoirs are avrare that Mr. 
Firmin could mate himself, on oc<4isions, not a 
little disagreeable.' When sprawling on a sofa, 
engaged in conversation with his charmer, ho 
would not budge when other ladies entered the 
room. He scowled at them, if he did not like 
tiiem. He was not at the least trouble to con- 
ceal his likes or dislikes. He had a manner of 
fixing his glass in his eye, putting his thumbs 
into the armholes of his waistcoat, and talking 
and laughing very loudly at his own jokes or 
conceits, which was not pleasant or respectful 
to ladies. " Your loud young friend, with the 
cracked boots, is very mauvais ton, my dear Mrs. 
Baynes," Mrs. Boldero remarked to her new 
friend, in the first ardor of their friendship. 
"A relative of Lord Ringwood's, is he? Lord 
Eingwood isavoryqueerperson. A son of that 
dreadful Dr. Firmin, who ran away after cheat- 
ing every body ? Poor young man I He can't 
help iiaving such a fother, as yon say, ftnd most 
good, and kind, and generous of you to say so, 
and the general and the Honorable Philip Ring- 
wood were early companions together, I dare say. 
Btit having such au unfortunate father as Dr. 
Firmin, I think Mr. Firmin might be a littlo 
less prononci; don't- you? And to see him in 
cracked boots, sprawling over the sofas, and hear 
him, when my loves are playing their duets, 
laughing and talking so very loud, I confess isn't 
pleasant to mc, I am not used to that kind of 
■monik, nor are my dear loves. You are under 
great obligations to him, and he has behaved 
nobly, you say? Of course. To get into yonr 
lociety an anfortunate young man will be on his 
best behavior, though he certainly does not con- 
descend to be civil to us. But .... 
What ? That young man engaged to that love- 
ly, innocent, charming child, your daughter? 
My dear creature, you frighten me I A man 
with such a father; and, excuse me, with such a 
manner ; and without a penny in the world, en- 
gaged to Miss Baynes! Goodness, powers 1 It 
must never bo. It shall not be, my dear Mrs. 
Baynes. Why, 1 bare written to my nephew 
Hector to come over, Strongitharm's favorite son 
and my favorite nephew. I have told him that 
there is a sweet young creature here, whom he 
must and ought to see. How well that dear 
child would look presiding at Strongitharm Cas- 
tle? And you are going to give her to that 
dreadful young man with the loud voice and the 
cracked boots— that smoky young man — ih, im- 
possible!" 

Madame had, no doubt, given a very favor- 
able report of her new lodgers to the other in- 
mates of her house ; and she and Mrs. Boldero 
had contlnded that all general ofBcera returning 
from India were immensely rich. To think that 
her daughter might be the Honorable Mrs. 
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Strongithann, Baroness Strongitharm, and walk 
in a coronation in robes, with a coronet in iier 
Jiaed. Mrs. Bajnes yielded in loyalty to no 
woman, but I fear her 'wicked ilesiros compassed 
a epeedy royal demise, as this thought passed 
through her mind of the Honorable Lenox 
Strongitharm, She looked him out in tbel'eer- 
age, and found that young nobleman designa- 
ted as the Captain of Stron^tharm. Charlotte 
might be the Honorable Mrs, Captain of Strong- 
itharm 1 When poor Phil stalked in after din- 
ner that evening in hia sh^by boots and smoky 
paletot, Mrs. Baynes gate him but a grim wel- 
come. Ho wont and prattled nneoosciously by 
the side of his little Charlotte, whose tender eyes 
dwelt upon his, and whose fair cheeks flung out 
their blushes of welcome. He prattled away. 
Ho laughed out loud while Minna and Brcnda 
were thumping their duet. ' ' Taisei-vous done. 
Monsieur Philippe," cries madamo, putting her 
finger to her lip. The Honorable Mrs. Boldero 
looked at dear Mrs. Bajnes, and shrugged her 
shoulders. PoorPliilip! worfd he hare laughed 
so loudly (and so rudely, too, as I own) had he 
known what was passing in the minds of those 
women? Treason was passing there: and be- 
fore that gknce of knowing scorn, shot from the 
Honorable Mrs. Boldero's eyes, dear Mrs. <Jen- 
eroJ Baynes ^t«red. How very curt and dry 
she was with Philip 1 how testy with Charlotte! 
Poor Philip, knowing that his charmer was in 
the power of her mother, was pretty humbie to 
this dragon ; and atlcmpl«d, by ujicouth flatter- 
ies, to soothe and propitiate her. She had a 
queer, dry humor, and loved a joke ; but Phil's 
fell very flat this night. Mrs. Baynes receiyed 
his pleasantries with an " Oh, indeed 1 She was 
sure she heard one of the children crying in their 
nursery. Do, pray, go and see, Charlotte, what 
that child is crying about." And away goes 
poor Charlotte, having but dim presentiment of 
misfortune es yet. Was not mamma oHen n 
an ill-humor ; and were they not all used to her 
scoldings ? 

As for Mrs. Colonel Bunch, I am sorry lo sa-v 
that, up to this time, Philip was not only no ti 
vorite with her, but was heartily disliked by that 
lady. I have told you our &iend'3 faults, 
was loud: he was abrupt: he was rude o 
and often gave just cause of annoyance by his 
laughter, his disrespect, and his swaggering 
manner. To those whom he liked he was as 
gentle as a woman, and treated them with an 
extreme tenderness and touching roagh respect 
But those persons about whom he was indifFerent 
he never took the least trouble to conciliate oi 
please. If they told long stories, for example 
he would turn on his heel, or interrupt them by 
observations of his own on some quite differeul 
subject. Mrs. Colonel Bunch, then, positively 
dishked that young man, and I think had ven 
good reasons for her dislike. As for Bunch, 
Runch said to Baynes, "Cool hand, that young 
fellow!" and winked. And Baynes said tc 
Bunch, " Queer chap. Fine fellow, as I have 
reason lo know pretty well. I play a club. Kc 



club? I mark honors and two tricks." And 
the game went on. Clancy hated Philip, a meek 
lan whom Firmin had yet managed lo offend. 
That man," the Pote Clancy remarked, "has 
manner of treading on me corrans which is in- 
tolerable to me !" The truth is, Philip was al- 
ways putting his foot on some other foot, and 
trampling it. And as for the Boldero clan, Mr. 
Eirmin treated them with the most amusing in- 
solence, and ignored them as if they were out of 
' mce altogether. So yon see the poor fellow 

lot with his poverty learned the least lesson 
of humility, or acquired the very earliest rttdi- 

B of the art of making friends. I think his 
best friend in the bouse was its mistress, Madame 
Smolensk. Mr. Philip treated her as an equal : 
which mark of aflability he was not in the habit 
of bestowing on all persons. Some great people, 
some rich people, some would-be-fine people, he 
would patronize with an insuflbrabie audacity. 
Bank or wealth do not seem somehow to influ- 
ence Ihis man as they do common mortals. He 
would tap a bishop on the waistcoat, and con- 
■ ct a duke at their first meeting. I have 

him walk out of church during a etnpid 

on, with an audible remark perhaps to that 
effect, and as if it were a matter of course that 
should go. , If the company bored him at 
dinner, he would go to sleep in the most unaf- 
fected manner. At home we were always kept 
in a pleasant slate of anxiety, not only by what 
he did and said, but by the idea of what he might 
do or say next. He did not go to sleep at ma- 
dame's boarding-house, preferring to keep his 
eyes open to look at pretty Charlotte's. And 
were there ever such sapphires as his ? she 
thought. And hers ? Ah, if they have tears 
to shod, I hope a kind fate will dry them quickly ! 




CHAPTER XXI. 

Oi,ii school-boys remember how, when pi- 
ns jEneas was compelled by painful elrcum- 
tances to quit his conntiy, he and his select 
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band of Trojans founded a new Troy, where 
they landed ; raising temples lo the Trojan gods ; 
building streets with Trojan names ; and en 
deavoring, to the utmost of their power, lo re- 
call their beloved native place. In like man- 
ner, British Trojans and French Trojans take 
their Troy ererj where. Algiers I hayo oolj 
seen from the sea ; bat Horn Orleans and Leices- 
ter Square I have visited ; and have seen a quaint 
old France still lingering on the banks of the 
Mississippi; a dingy modem France round that 
great Globe of Mr. Wyld's, which they say is 
conning to an end. There are French cafes, 
billiards, estaminets, wwlers, markers, poor 
Frenchmen, and rich Frenchmen, in a new 
Paris — shabby and dirty, it is true, but offer- 
ing the emigrant the dominoes, the chopine, the 
petile-verre of the patrie. And do not British 
Trojans, who emigrate to the continent of Eu- 
rope, fake their Troy with them ? You all know 
the quarters of Paris which swarm with ns Tro- 
jans. Trom Peace Street to the Arch of the 
Star are collected thonsands of refugees from our 
Iliam. Under the arcades of the Buo de Kivoli 
jou Meet, at certain hours, as many of our Tro- 
jans as of the natives. In the Trojan inns of 
Meuriee, the Lonvro, etc., we swarm. "We have 
nnmerous Anglo-Trojan doctors and apotheca- 
ries, who give us the dear pills and doses of Per- 
gamns. We go to Mrs. Guerre or kind Mrs. 
Colombin, and can purchase the sandwiches of 
Troy, the pale ale and sherry of Troy, and iho 
dear, dear muffins of home. We live for years, 
never speaking any language but our native Tro- 
jan; csecpt to our servants, whom we instruct 
in the Trojan way of preparing tjjast for break- 
fast ; Trojan bread - sauce for fowls and par- 
tridges ; Trojan corned beef, etc. We have 
temples whore we worship according to the Tro- 
jan rites. A kindly sight is that which one 
beholds of a Sunday in the Eljsian Helds and 
the St. Honore quarter, of processions of En- 
glish grown people and children, stalwart, red- 
cheeked, marching to their churches, their gild- 
ed prayer-books in hand, to sing in a stranger's 
land the sacred songs of their Zion. I am sure 
there are many English in Paris who never 
speak to any native above the rank of a waiter 
or shopman. Not long since I was listening to 
a Frenchman at Folkestone, speaking English 
CO the waiters and acting as interpreter for his 
party. He spoke pretty well and very quickly. 
He was irresistibly comical. 1 wonder how we 
maintained onr gravity. And you and I, my 
dear friend, when we speak French ? I dare 
say wo are just as absurd. As absurd? And 
why not ? Don't you be discouraged, yottng 
feUow. Courage, monjeiaie ami! Remember, 
Trojans have a conquering way with them. 
When ^neaa landed at Carthago, I dare say 
he spoke Carthaginian with a ridiculous Trojan 
iccent ; Ifnt for all that poor Dido fell despe- 
rately in love with him. Take example by the 
son of Anchiscs, my boy. Kever mind the gram- 
mar or the pronunciation, bnt tackle the lady 
and speak your mind to her as best you can. 



This is the plan which the Vicomte de Loisy 
used to adopt. He was following a cours of 
English according to the celebrated methode Job- 
son. The court assembled twice a week; and 
the vicomte, with laudable assiduity, went lo 
all English parties lo which he could gain an 
introduction, for the purpose of acquiring the 
English language, and marrying one Anglaise. 
This industrious young man even went au Teni' 
fie on Sundays for the purpose of familiarizing 
himselfwith lie English language; and as he sat 
under Doctor Mnrrogh Macmanus of T. C. D., 
a very eloquent preacher at Paris in those days, 
the vicomte acquired a very fine pronunciation. 
Attached to the cause of unfortunate (nonarchy 
all over the world, the vicomte had fought in 
the Spanish earliest armies. He waltzed well ; 
and madame thought his cross looked nice at 
her parties. Will it bo believed that Mrs. Gen- 
eral Baynes took this gentleman into special 
favor ; talked with him at soirfe after soinSe ; 
never laughed at his English ; encouraged her 
girl to waltz with him (which he did to perfec- 
tion, whereas poor Clivo was but a hulking 
and clumsy peiformer); and showed him the 
greatest favor, until one day, on going into 
Mrs. Bonus's, the house agent (who lets lodg- 
ings, and sella British pickles, tea, sherry, and 
the like), she found the vicomte occupying a 
alool as clerk in Mr. Bonus's establishment, 
where for twelve hundred francs a year he gave 
his invaluable services during the day! Mrs. 
Baynes took poor madame severely to task for 
admitting such a man to her assemblies. Ma- 
dame was astonished. Monsieur was a gentle- 
man of ancient family who had met with mis- 
fortunes. He was earning his maintenance. 
To sit in a bnreau was not a dishonor. Know- 
ing that boutique meant shop and garion meant 
boy, Mrs. Baynes made nse of the words bos- 
tiquegarton the nest time she saw the vicomte. 
The little man wept tears of rage and mortifica- 
tion. There was a very painful scene, at which, 
thank Mercy, poor Charlotte thou^t, Philip 
was not present. Were it not for the general's 
chevevx blancs (by which phrase the vicomte 
very kindly designated General Baynes's chesl- 
nnt lop-knot) the vicomte would have had rea- 
son from him. "Charming miss," he said to 
Charlotte, "your respectable papa ia safe from 
my sword.! Madame, your mamma has ad- 
dressed me words which I qualify not. But 
yon— you are too 'andsome, too good, to despise 
a poor soldier, a poor gontlemanl" I have 
heard the vicomte still dances at boarding- 
houses, and is still in pnrsult of an Angkdse. 
He must be a wooor now almost as elderly as 
the good general whoso scalp he respected. 

Mrs. Baynes was, to be sure, a heavy weight 
to Ijear for poor madame, but her lean shoul- 
ders were accustomed to many a burden ; and 
if the general's wife was qnarrelsome and odious, 
he, as madame said, was as soft as a mutton; 
and Charlotte's pretty face and manners were 
the admiration of all. The yellow Miss Bol- 
deros, those hapless elderly orphans left in pawn, 
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might bite ti.eir lips with envy, but theynevei 
could make them as red as Miss Charlotte's 
Emiling mouth. To the honor of Madiune Smo- 
lensk be it said that never by word or hint did 
she cause those nahapp j young ladies any need- 
less pain. She never stinted tiiem of any meal. 
No full-priced pensioner of madame's coulii 
hare breakfast, luncheon, dinners served ; 
regularly. The day after their mother's flight 
that good Ms^ame Smolensk took early cnpe of 
tea to tlie girls' rooms with her own hands, and 
I believe helped to do the hair of one of them, 
and otherwise to soothe them in their misftir- 
tune. They could not keep their secret. It 
must be owned that Mrs. Baynos never lost an 
opportunity of deploring their situation and ac- 
quainting all new-comers with their mother's 
flight and transgression. But she was good- 
natnred to the captives in her grim way, and 
admired madame's forbearance regarding them. 
The two old officers were now especially politjj 
to the poor things, and the general rapped one 
of his boys over the knuckles for saying to Miss 
Brenda, "If your uncle is a lord, why doesn't 
lie give you any money?" "And these ^xh 
used to hold their heads above mine, and iheii 
mother used to give herself such airs!" cried 
Mrs. Biynes. "And Eliza Baynes used 
Hatter those poor girls and their mother, and 
fancy they were going to make a woman of fash- 
ion ofherl" said Mrs. Bnneh. "Weallhave 
our weaknesses. Lords are not yours, my dear. 
Faith, I don't think you know one," says stout 
little Colonel Bunch. " I mjuldn't pay a duch- 
ess such court as Eliza paid that woman !" cried 
Emma ; and she made sarcastic inquiries of the 
gonefal, whether Eliza had heard from her friend 
the Honorable Mrs. Boldero ? But for all thi. 
Mrs. Bunch pitied the young ladies, and I be. 
lieve gave them a little supply of coin from her 
private purse. A word as to their private his- 
tory. Their mamma became the terror of board- 
ing-houseteepers : and the poor girls practiced 
their duets all over Europe. Mrs. Bolde 
noble nephew, the present Strongitharm (a 
friend who knows the fashionable world informs 
me), -waa victimized by his own uncle, and a 
most painful affiiir occnrred between them at a 
j;ame at "blind hookey." The Honorable Mrs. 
Boldero is living in the precincts of Holyrood ; 
one of her daughters is happily married to a 
minister, and the other to an apothecary who 
was called in to attend her in quinsy. So I am 
inclined to think that phrase sboat "select" 
boarding-houses is a mere complimentary term, 
and as for the strictest references being given 
and required, I certainly should not lay out ex- 
tra money for printing that expression in my 
advertisement were I going to set up an estab- 
lishment myself. 

Old college friends of Philip's viBted Paris 
from time to time, and rejoiced in carrying 
off to Borel's or the Trois Prferes, and iiospitably 
treating him who had been so hospitable ii 
time. Yea, thanks he to Heaven, there are _ 
Samaritans in pretty large numbers in this world. 



and hands ready enough to succor a man in mis- 
fortune. I could name two or three gentlemen 
who drive about in chariots and look at people's 
tongues and write queer flgures and queer Latin 
on not«-paper, who occultly made a pnrso con- 
taining some seven or ten score fees, and sent 
them out to Dr. Firmln in his banishment. The 
poor wretch had behaved as ill as might be, but 
he was without a penny or a friend. I dare say 
Dr. Goodenough, among other philanthropists, 
put his hands into his pocket. Having hearlily 
disliked and misirusiod Firmin in prosperity, 
in adversity he melted toward the poor fugitive 
wretch* he even could believe that i'irmin had 
some skill in.his profession, and in his practice 
was not quite a quack. 

Philip's old college and school cronies laughed 
at hearing that, now his ruin was complete, he 
was thinking about marria^. Such a plan was 
of a piece with Mr. Pirmin's known prudence 
and foresight. But they made an Direction to 
ills proposed union which had struck us at home 
previously. Papa-in-law was well enough, or 
at least inofffensivo : but ah, ye powers I what a 
motber-in-law was poor Phil laying up for his 
f ntnre days ! Two or three of our mutual com- 
panions made this remark on returning to work 
and chambers after their autumn holiday. We 
never had loo much charity for Mrs. Bajnes ; 
and what Philip told us about bor did not sorve 
lo increase our regard. 

About Christmas Mr. Firmin's own aflairs 
brought him on a brief visit to London. We 
were not jealous that he took up iiis quarters 
with his little friend of Thomhaugh Street, who 
was contented that he should dine with us, pro- 
vided she could have the pleasnre of housing 
him under ber kind shelter. High and mighty 
people as we were — for underwhat humble roofe 
does not Vanity hold her sway ? — wo, who knew 
Mrs. Brandon's virtues, and were awaro of her 
early story, would have condescended to receive 
her ioto our society ; but it was the little lady 
herself who had her pride, and held aloof. ' ' My 
parents did not give me the education you have 
bad, pa'am," Caroline Said to my wife. "My 
place is not here, I know very well ; unless you 
shonid he took ill, and th^n, ma'am, you'll see 
that I will be glad enough to come. Philip can 
come and see me; and a blessing it is to me to 
set eyes on him. But I shouldn't be happy in 
your drawing-room, nor you in having me. The 
defr children look smrprised at my way of talk- 
ing ; and no wonder : and they laugh sometimes 
to one another, God bless 'eml I don't mind. 
My education was not cared for. I scarce bad 
any schoohng but what I taught myself. My pa 
hadn't the means of learning me much : and it 
is too late to go to school at forty odd. I've got 
all his stockings and things darned; and his 
linen, poor fallow ! beautiful : I wish they kep 
it as nice in France, where he is ! Ton'll give 
my lose to the young lady, won't you, ma'am ? 
and, oh I it's a blessing to me to hear how good 
and gentle she is I He has a high temper, Pliil- 
ip have; but them he likes can easy manage 
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liim. You hare been his best kind frienda; and 
Eo will she be, I trust ; and they may be happy, 
though they're poor. Bat they've time to get 
rich, hayon'c they? And it's not the richest 
that's the happiest, that I can 500 in many a fine 
honse where Nurse Brandon goes and has her 
eyes open, though she don't say much, you 
know." In this way Nnrse Brandon would 
prattle on to us when she came to see us. She 
would share our meal, always thanking by name 
the servant who helped her. She insisted on 
calling out children "Miss" and " Master," ar(d 
I think those young satirists did not laugh often 
or unkindly at her peculia.rities. I know they 
were told (hat Kurse Brandon was very good ; 
and Chat she took care of her father in hie old 
age ; and that she had passed through very great 
griefs and trials; and that she had nursed Uncle 
Philip when he had been very ill indeed, and 
when many people would have been aftaid to 
come near him ; and that her life was spent in 
tending the sick, and in doing good to her 
neighbor. 

One day during Philip's stay with ns we hap. 
pen to read in the paper Lord Eingwood's arrival 
in London. My lord had a grand town-house 
of his own which he did not always inhabit. 
He liked the cheerfulness of a hotel better. 
Ringwood House was loo lai^ and too dismal. 
He did not care to eat a solitary mntion-chop 
in a great dining-room surrounded by ghostly 
images of dead Eingwoods — his dead son, a boy 
who had died in his boyhood ; bia dead brother 
atlJred in the uniform of his day (in which pic- 
ture there was no little resemblance to Philip 
Firmin, the colonel's grandson); Lord King- 
wood's dead self, finally, as he appeared still a 
young man, when Lawrence painted him, and 
when he was the companion of the Regent and 
his friends. "Ahl that's the follow I least like 
to look at," the old man would say, scowiing at 
the picture, and breaking ont into the old-fash- 
ioned oaths which garnished many conversa- 
tions in his yonng days. "That fellow could 
ride all day ; and sleep all night, or go without 
sleep as he chose ; and drink his four bottles, 
and never have a headache ; and break his col- 
lar-bone, and sec the fox killed three hours aft- 
er. That was once a man, as old Marlborough 
said, looking at his own picture. Now my 
doctor's my master ; my doctor and the infer- 
nal gout over him. I live upon pap and pud- 
dous, lite a baby ; only I've shed all my teeth, 
hang 'em ! If I drink three glasses of sherry, 
my butler throalenE me. You young fellow, who 
haven't two-pence in your pocket, by George, I 
would like U> change with you! Only yoit 
wouldn't, hang you, you wouldn't! Why, I 
don't believe Todhnnter would change with 
me: would you, Todhunter? — and you're about 
as fond of a great man as any ffellow I ever 
knew. Don't tell me. You ore, Sir! Why, 
when I walked with youoiiByde sands one day, 
1 said to that fellow, 'Todhunter, don't you 
think I could order the sea lo stand elill ?' I 
did. And you had never heard of KingCanute, 



hanged if you had—and never read any book 
except the Stud-book and Mrs. Glass's Cook- 
ery, hanged if you did." Such remarks and 
conversations of his relative has Pliilip reporled 
to me. Two or three men about town had very 
good imitations of this toothless, growling, blas- 
phemous old cynic. He was splendid and pe- 
nurious; violent and easily led ; snrroanded by 
flatterers and utterly lonely. He had old-world 
notions, which I believe have passed out of ihe 
manners of great folks now. He thought it be- 
neath him to travel by railway, and his posl^ 
chaise was one of the last on the road. The 
lide rolled on in spite of this old Canute, and 
has long since rolled over him and his post- 
chaise. Why, almost all his imitators are actu- 
ally dead ; and only this year, when old Jack 
Mummers gave an imitation of him at Bays's 
(where Jack's mimicry nsed to bo received wifh 
shouts of laughter but a few years since), there 
was a dismal silence in the cofftee-room, except 
from two or three young men at a near table, 
who said, "What is the old fool mumbling and 
swearing at now ? An imila.tion of Lord Ring- 
wood, and who was he ?" So our names pass 
away, and are foi^tten : and the tallest statues, 
do not the sands of time accumulate and over- 
whelm them f I have not forgotten my lord, 
any more than I have forgotten the cock of my 
scliool, about whom, perhaps, you don't care to 
hear. I see my lord's bald head, and hooked 
beak, and bushy eyebrows, and tall velvet col- 
lar, and brass buttons, and great black mouth, 
and trembling band, and trembling parasites 
round him, and I can hear his voice, and great 
oaths, and laughter. You parasites of lo-day 
are bowing to other great people ; and this great 
one, who was alive only yesterday, is as dead as 
George IV. or Nebuchadnezzar. 

Well, we happen to read that Philip's noble 

relative. Lord Ringwood, has arrived at ■ ■ 

hotel, while Philip is staying with ns; and I 
own that I counsei my friend to go and wait 
upon his lordship. He had been very kind at 
Paris ; he had evidently taken a liking to Phil- 
ip. Firmin ought to go and see him. Who 
knows ? Lord Ringwood might he inclined lo 
do something for his brother's grandson. 

This was just the point which any one who 
knew Philip should have hesitated to tu'ge upon 
him. To try and make him bow and smile on 
a great man with a view to future favors, was 
to demand the impossible from Firmin. The 
king's men may lead the king's horses to the 
water, but the king himself can't make them 
drink. I own that I came back to the subject, 
and urged it repeatedly on my friend. "Ihave 
been," said Philip, sulkily. "I have left a 
card upon him. If he wants me, he can send 
to No. 120 Queen Square, Westminster, my 
present hotel. But if you think ho will giro 
me any thing beyond a dinner, I tell you yon 
are mistaken." 

We dined that day with Philip's employer, 
worthy Mr. Mugford, of the Pa/l MaU Gazette, 
who was profuse in his hospitalities, and espe- 
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cially gracious to Philip. Mugford was pleased 
witli Firmin's leltevs ; and jon may ba sure that 
severer critics did not contradict their friend's 
Rood-natured patron. We drove to the saburl)- 
an villa at Hampstead, and steaming odors of 
soap, mutton, onions, rushed out into the hall 
to give us welcome, and to warn us of the good 
cheer in store for the party. Jltis was not tme 
of Mugford's days for countermanding side-dish- 
es, I promise jou. Men in black with nobie 
white cotton gloves were in waiting to receive 
us, and Mrs. Mugford, in a rich blue satin and 
feathers, a profusion of flounces, laces, mara- 
bouts, jewels, and eau-de-Cologne, rose lo wel- 
come us from a stalely sofa, where she sat sur- 
rounded by her children. Theae, too, were in 
brilliant dresses, with shining new-combed hair. 
The ladies, of course, instantly began to talk 
about their children, and my wife's unfeigned 
admiration for Mrs. Mugford's last baby I thinic 
won that worthy ladj'a good-will at once. I 
made some remark regarding one of the boys as 
being the picture of his father, which was not 
lucky. I don't know why, but I have it from 
her husband's own admission, that Mrs, Mug- 
ford always thinks I am "chaffing" her. One 
of the boys frankly informed me there was goose 
for dinner ; and when a cheerful cloop was 
heard from a neighboring room, told me that 
was pa drawing the corks. Why should Mrs, 
Mngford reprove the outspoken child, and say, 
" James, hold your tongue ; do now?" Better 
wine than was poured forth when those corks 
were drawn, never flowed from bottle. — I say, I 
never saw bettor wine nor more bottles. If ever 
a table may be said tt> have groaned, that ex- 
pression might with justice be applied to Mug- 
ford's mahogany. Talbot Twysden would have 
feasted forty people with the meal here provided 
for eight by our most hospitable entertainer. 
Though Mugford's editor was present, who 
chinks himself a very fine fellow, I assure you, 
but whoso name I am not at liberty to divulge, 
all the honors of the entertainment were for the 
Paria Correspondmt, who was specially request- 
ed to take Mrs. M. to dinner. As an eari's 
grand-nephew, and a lord's great-grandson, of 
course we felt that this place of honor was Fir- 
min's .right. How Mrs. Mngford pressed him 
to eat I She carved — I am very glad she would 
not let Philip carve for her, for he might have 
sent the goosa into her lap — she can'ed, I say, 
and I really think she gave him more stuffing 
than to any of ns, but that may have been more 
envy on my part. Allusions to Lord Bingwood 
were repeatedly made during dinner. "Lord 
R. has come lo l«wn, Mr. F,, I perceive," says 
Mugford, winking. "You've been to see him, 
of coarse?" Mr. Firmin glared at me very 
fiercely ; he had to own he had been to call on 
Lord Kingwood. Mngford led the conversation 
to the noble lord so frequently that Philip mad- 
ly kicked my shins under the table. I don't 
know how many times I had to suffer from thi ' 
foot which in its time had trampled on so many 
oersons ; a kick for each time Lord Bingwood's 



1, liouses, parks, properties, were mentioned 
1 frightful allowance. Mrs. Mngford would 
" May I assist you lo a little pheasant, Mr. 
in ? I dare say they are not as good as 
Lord Kingwood's" (a kick from Philip), or Mug- 
ford would exclaim, "Mr. P., try that 'ockl 
Lord Ringwood hasn't better wine than that." 
(Dreadful punishment npon my tibia under the 
table.) "Johnl Two 'ocks, me andMr. Fir- 
min. Join us, Mr. P.," and so forth. And 
after dinner to the ladies — as my wife, who be- 
trayed their mysteries, informed me*— Mrs. Mug- 
ford's conversation was incessant logaiding the 
Ringwood family and Firmin's relationship to 
that noble house. The meeting of the old lord 
" Tirmin in Paris was discussed with immense 
est. His lordship called him Philip most 
ailablel he was very fond of Mr. Firmin. A 
little bird had told Mis. Mugford that somebody 
else was very fond of Mr. Firmin. She hoped 
it would be a maWh, and that his lordship would 
do the handsome thing by his nephew. What ? 
My wife wondered that Mrs. Mugford should 
know about Philip's affairs ? (and wonder in- 
deed she did.) A little bird had tohl Mrs. M. 
—a friend of both ladies, that dear, good little 
nurse Brandon, who Was engaged — and here the 
conversation went off into mysteries which I cer- 
tainly shall not reveal. Suffice it that Mra. 
Mugford was one of Mrs. Brandon's best, kind- 
est, and moat constant patrons — or might I be 
permitted lo say matrons ?--and had lecoived a 
most favorable report of aa from the little nurse. 
And hero Mrs. Pendenuis gave a verbatim re- 
port not only of out hostess's speech, but of her 
manner and accent. " Yes, ma'am," says Mrs. 
Mugford to Mrs. Pendenuis, "our friend Mrs. 
B. has told me of a certcdn geatltman whose 
name shall be nameless. His manner is cold, 
not K) say 'aughty. Ho seems to be laughing 
at people sometimes— ^lon't say No ; I saw him 
once or twice at dinner, both him and Mr. Fir- 
min. But he is a true friend, Mrs. Brandon 
says he is. And when you know him, his heart 
is good." Is it? Amen. A distinguished 
writer has composetl, in not very late days, a 
comedy of which the cheerful moral is, that we 
are "not so bad as we seem." Aren't we? 
Amen, again. Give us thy hearty hand, lago I 
Tartuffi;, how the world has been mistaken in 
you I Macbeth! put that little affair of the 
murder out of your mind. It was a momentOi- 
ry weakness; and who is not weak at times? 
Blifil, a more maligned man than you does not 
exist 1 O humanity 1 how wo have been mis- 
taken in yon ! Let ns cxptmge the vulgar ex- 
pression " miserable sinners" out of all prayer- 
books; open the port-holes of all hulks; break 
the chains of all convicts ; aiid unlock the boxes 
of all spoons. 

As we discussed Mr. Mugford's entertainment 
on our return home, I improved the occasion 
with Philip ; I pointed out Ibe reasonableness 
of the hopes which he might entertain of help 
from his wealthy kinsman, and actually forced 
him to promise to wait upon my lord the nest 
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day. KoW, when Philip Eirmiu did a thing 
against his will, he did It with a bad g 
When he is not pleased, he does not pretend 
to be happy ; and when he is eulky, Mr. Firmin 
is a Teiy disagreeable companion. Though ' 
never once reproached me afterward with what 
happened, I own that I have had cruel twinges 
of conscience since. If I had not sent him on 
that dutiful visit to his grand-uncle, what oc- 
curred might nOTCr, perhaps, have occurred at 
all. I acted for the best, and that I aver, how- 
ever I may grieve for the consequences which 
ensued when the poor fellow followed mj advice. 
If Philip held aloof from Lord Uiogwood in 
London, you may be sure Philip's dear coubIub 
were in waiting on his lordship, and never lost 
an opportunity of showing iteir respectful sym- 
pathy. Was Lord Kingwood ailing? Mr. 
Twysden, or Mrs. Twjsden, or the dear girls, 
or Ringwood, their brother, were daily in his 
lordship's ante-chamber, asking for news of his 
health. They bent down reEpectfully before 
Lord Ringwood's major-doroo. They wonld 
have gireu him money, as tbey always averred, 
only what Eum could they give to such a man 
as Endge ? They actually offered to bribe Mr, 
Eodge wjth their wine, over which he made 
horrible faces. They fawned and smiled be- 
fbre him always. I should like to have seen 
that calm Mrs. Twjsdcn, that serene, high-bred 
woman, who would cut her dearest friend if 
miflfortnne befell her, or the world turned its 
back — I should like to have seen, and can see 
her In my mind's eye, simpering, and coaxing, 
and wheedling this footman. She made cheap 
presents to Mr. Budge r she smiled on him and 
asked after his health. And of course Talbot 
Twsyden flattered him too in Talbot's jolly way. 
It was a wink, and nod, and a hearty how do 
you do ? — and (after due inqnirios made and 
answered about his lordship) it would bo, 
" Budge ! I think my housekeeper has a good 
glass of port-wine in her room, if you happen 
to be passing that way, and my lord don't want 
yon I" And with a grave courtesy, I can fancy 
Mr. Eudge bowing to Mr. and Mrs. Twysden, 
and thanJdng them, and descending to Mrs. 
Blenkinsop'a skinny room where the port-wine 
is ready — and if Mr. Kudge and Mrs. Blenkiu- 
sop are confidential, I can fancy their talking 
over the characters and pecaliaritiee of the folks 
up stairs. Servants sometiineB actually do ; 
and if master and mistress are humbugs, these 
wretched menials somoiimes find them out. 

Now, no duke could be more lordly and con- 
descending in his bearing than Mr. Philip Pir- 
min toward the menial throng. In those days, 
when he had money in his pockets, he gare Mr. 
Eadgo out of his plenty ; and the man remem- 
bered his generosity when he was poor ; and 
declared— in a select society, and in the com- 
pany of the relative of a person from whom I 
have the information — declared in the preaenco 
of Captain Gann, at the Admiral B — ng Club 
in tact, that Mr. Heff was always a swell ; but 
lince he was done, he. Budge, "was blest if 



that yonng chap wam't a greatef swell than 
hever." And Kudge actually litod this poor 
young fellow better than the family in Walpoie 
Street, whom Mr. E. pronounced to bo "a shab- 
by lot." And in fact it was Eudge as well as 
myself who advised tliat Philip should see his 
lordship. 

When at length Philip paid his second visit, 
Mr. Budge said, " My lord will see you. Sir, I 
think. He has been speaking of you. He's 
very nnwell. He's going to have a fit of the 
gout, I think. Pll tell him yon are here." 
And coming back to Philip, after a brief disap- 
pearance, and with rather a scared face, he re- 
peated the permission to enter, and again cau- 
tioned him, saying, that ' ' my lord was very 

In fact, as we learned afterward, through the 
channel previously indicated, my lord, when he 
heard that PhUip had called, cried, "He has, 
has ho. Hang hiro, send him in ;" using, I am 
constrained to say, in place of the monosyllable 
'hang," a much stronger oxprossion. 

"Oh, it's you, is it?" says my lord. "Ton 
lave been in London ever so long. Twysden 
.old mo of you yesterday. " 

" I have called before. Sir," said Philip, vety 
quietly. 

■ ■ I wonder you have the faco to call at all, 
Sirl" cries the old man, glaring at Philip. Eh 
lordship's countenance was of a gamboge color ; 
noble eyes wore blood-shot and storting; his 
CO, always very harsh and strident, was now 
specially unpleasant ; and from the crater of his 
mouth shot loud exploding oaths. 

Pace! my lord? "says Philip, still very meek. 
Yes, if you call that a face which is cov- 
ered over vrith hair like a baboon!" growled my 
lord, showing his tasks. "Twysden was here 
last night, and tells me some pretty news about 

Philip blushed ; he knew what the news most 
likely would be. 

"Twysden says that now yon are a pauper, 
by George, and living by breaking stones in the 
street— you have been snch an infernal, drivel- 
ing, hanged fool, as to engage yourself to an- 
other pauper I" 

Poor Philip turned white from red, and spoke 
slowly; "I beg your pardon, my lord, you 
said ?— " 

were a hanged fool. Sir !" roared 
theoldman; "can't you hear?" 

I believe I am a member of your family, 
my lord," says Philip, rising up. In a quarrel, 
he would sometimes lose his temper, and speak 
' ' or sometimes, and then he was 
most dangerous, he would be especially calm 
and Grandisonian. 

Some hanged adventurer, thinking you were 
to get money fVom me, has hooked you for his 
daughter, has he ?" 

I have engaged myself to a young lady, and 
I the poorer of the two," says Philip. 
She thinks you will get money from me, " 
his lordship. 
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s ehe ? I never did !" replied Philip. 

"By Hearen, you Bba'n't, unless jou gire up 
this mbbisli." 

"I sha'n't ^re her up. Sir, and I shall do 
wiihout the monej," Bold Mr. Krmin, very 
boldly. 

" Gu to Tartarus i" screamed the old man. 



On which Philip told bs, "I said, 'Senior 
priotes,' my lord," and turned on my heel, 
you see if he wa.f going to leaye m 
and he nearJy said he was, that chance 
now, and I have made a pretty morning's wort. 
And a pretty morning's work it was: and it 
was I who had set liim upon it! My briivf) 
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It only did not rebuke me for having 
sent liim on this errand, but took tbe blan 
the businesa on Mmself. " Since I haTO 
engaged," he said, "I am growing dreadfully 
avaricious, and am almost as sordid about money 
BB those 'JVysdens. I cringed to that old man : 
I crawled before his gouty ieet. Well, I could 
craw! from here to Saint James's Palace to get 
Bome money for my little Chariotta." Philip 
cringe and crawl I If there 
masters more snpple than Philip Firmin, kotoo- 
ing would be a lost art, like the Menuet de la 
G>ar. But foar not, ye great I Men's backs 
were made to bond, and the race of parasites is 
still in good reput«. 

When our friend told ua how his brief inter- 
view with Lord Eingwood had begy) and end- 
ed, I think those wbo counseled Ffflip to wait 
upon his grand'Uncle felt rather ashamed of 
their worldly wisdom and the advice which they 
had given. We ought to have known our Hu- 
ron sufficiently to be aware that it was a dan- 
gerous experiment to set him bowing in lords' 
ante-chambers. Weie not his elbows 
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courlJy china, his feet to trample 
" ice train ? So all the good we 
occasion a quarrel between him 
Lord Kingwood avowed that 
to leave Philip money ; and by 
)or fellow into the old noble-, 
's sick chamber we had occasioned a quar- 
rel between the relatives, who parted with mu- 
tual threats and anger. "Oh, dear mo!" I 
groaned in connubial colloquies. "Lot us get 
him away. He will be boxing Mugford's ears 
next, and telling Mrs. Mugford that she is vul- 
gar and a bore." He was eager to get back to 
his work, or rather to his iady-love, at Paris. 
Wo did not try to det^n him. Por fear of far- 
ther accidents we were rather anxious that he 
should be gone. Crest-fallen and sad, I accom- 
panied him to the Boulogne boat. He paid for 
his place in the second cabin, and stoutly bodo 
us adieu. A rough night; a wet slippery deck ; 
a crowd of frowzy fellow-passengers : and poor 
Philip in the midst of Ihem in a thin cloak, his 
yellow hair and beard blowing about ; I see the 
steamer now, and left her with I know not what 
faelings of contrition and shame. Why had I 
sent Philip to call upon that savi^e, orerbearing 
obi patron of bis ? Why compelled him to that 
bootless act of submission? Lord Bingwood's 
bmtalitiea were matters of common notoriety. 
A wicked, dissolute, cynical old man : and wo 
must try to malte frionds with this mammon of 
imrighteousness, and set poor Philip 1« how be- 
fore him and flatter him ! Ah, mea culpa, mea 
culpa 1 The wind IJew hard that winter nighty 
and many tiles and chimney-pots blow down ; 
and as I thought of poor Philip tossing in the 
frowzy second-cabin, I rolled about my own bed 
V017 uneasily. 

I looked into Bays's club the day after, and 
there fell on both the Twysdens. The parasite 
of a father was clinging to the button of a great 
man when I entered ; the little reptile of a sou 



came to the club in Captain Woolcombe's brough- 
am, and in that distinguished mulatto officer's 
company. They looked at me in a peculiar 
way, I was sure they did. Talbot Twysden, 
pouring his loud, braggart talk in the ear of 
poor Lord Lepel, eyed me with a glance of tri- 
umph, and talked and swaggered so that I should 
hear. Eingwood Twysden and Woolcombe, 
drinking absinthe to whet their coble appetites, 
exchanged glances and grins. Woolcombe's 
eyes were of the color of the absinthe he Swal- 
lowed. I did not see that Twysden tore off 
one of Lord Lepel's buttons, but tJiat noble- 
man, with a scared countenance, moved away 
rapidly from his little peraecntor. " Hang him, 
throw him over, and come to me !" I heard the 
generous Twysden say. "I expect Kingwood 
and one or two more." At this proposition, 
Lord Lepol, in a tremnloua way, muttered that 
he could not break his engagement^ and fled out 
of the club. 

Twysden's dinners, the polite reader has been 
previously informed, were notorious ; and he 
constantly bragged of having the company of 
Lord Eingwood. How it so happened that on 
this very evening Lord Eingwood, with three 
of his followers, henchmen, or led captains, 
dined at Bays's club, being determined to see a 
pantomime in which a very pretty young Co- 
lumbine figured : and some one in the house 
joked with his lordsiiip, and s^d, "Why, you 
going to dine with Talbot Twysden. He 
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Did he ?" said his lordship. ' ' Then Talbot 
Twysden told a hanged lie!" And little Tom 
Eaves, ray informant, remembered these remark- 
able words, because of a circumstance which now 
almost immediately followed. 

A very few days after Philip's departure, our 
friend, the Little Siaier, came to us at our break- 
fast-table, wearing an expression of much trouble 
her kind little face ; the causes 
of which sorrow she explained to us, as soon as 
children had gone away to their school-room. 
Among Mrs. Brandon's friends, and one of her 
father's constant companions, was the worthy 
Mr. Ridley, father of the celebrated painter of 
!, who was himself of much too honor, 
able and noble a nature to be ashamed of his 
humblo paternal origin. Companionship be- 
father and sou could not be very dose or 
,te ; especially as in the younger Eidley's 
)d his father, who know nothing of the 
ts, had looked upon the child as a sickly, 
half-witted creature, who would be to his parents 
but a grief and a burden. But when J. J. Eid- 
Esq., began to attain eminence in his pro- 
Lon, hia father's eyes were opened ; in place 
of neglect and contempt, ho looked up to his 
with a sincere, n^ve admiration, and often, 
I tears, has narrated the pride and pleasure 
which ho felt on the day when he waited on 
John James at hia master's. Lord Todmorden's 
table. Eidley senior now felt that ho had been 
unkind and unjust to his boy in the latlor's early 
days, and with a veiy touching humility the old 
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Though fondnaes for his son, and delight in 
the company of Captain Gann, often drew Mr. 
Ridley to ThornhaHgh Street, and lo the Ad- 
miral Byng Club, of which both were leading 
members, Bidley senior belonged to other clubs 
at the West End, where Lord Todmorden's but- 
ler consorted with the confidential bntlers of 
others of tiie nobility ; and I am informed that 
in those clubs lUdley continned to be called 
"Todmorden" long after his connection with 
that venerable nobleman had ceased. He con- 
tinued to be called Lord Todmorden, in fact, 
just as Lord Popinjoy is still called by his old 
friends Popinjoy, though his father is dead, and 
Popinjoy, as eyeiy body knows, is at present 
Eail of Pintado. 

At one of these clubs of their order Lord 
Todmoideu'e man was in the constant habit of 
meeting Lord Kingwood's man when their lord- 
ships (masler and man) were in town. These 
gentlemen had a regard for each other ; and 
when they met communicated to each other 
their yiews of society, and their opinions of the 
characters of the various nobie lords and influ- 
ential contmonera whom they served. Mr. Rudge 
know every thing about Philip I'irmin's affairs, 
about the Doctor's flight, about Philip's gener- 
ous behavior. "GeneronsI /call it admirall" 
old Ridley remarked, while narrating this tr^t 
of our friend's, and his present position. And 
Rudge contrasted Philip's manly behavior with 
the conduct of some sneahs which he would not 
name them, but which they were always speak- 
ing ill of the poor young fellow behind his back, 
and sneaking up lo my lord, and greater stin- 
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was no accounting for tastes, but he, Endge, 
would not many his daughter to a black man. 

Now, that day when Mr. Firmin went to see 
my Lord Ringwood was one of my lord's very 
worst days, when it was almost as dangerous to 
go near him as lo approach a Bengal tiger. 
When he is going lo havo a fit of gout his lord- 
ship (Mr. Rudge remarked) was hawful. He 
cnrse and swear, he do, at every body ; even the 
clergy or the ladies — all's oi 
day when Mr. Firmin called 
Twysden, "Get out, and don' 
and backbiting, and bullying that poor devil 
boy any more. It's hlackgnardly, by George, 
Sir— it's hlackgnardly." And "Twysden came 
out with his tail between his legs, and he says to 
me — " Rudge," says he, " my lord's uncommon 
bad to-day." Well. He hadn't been gone an 
hour when pore Philip comes, bad luck to him ; 
and my lord, who had just heard from Twvsden 
all about that young woman— that parly at Paris, 
Mrs. Brandon— and it is about aa great a piece 
of folly as eV«r I heard tell of— my lord turns 
upon the pore young fellar, and call him names 
worse than Twysden. But Mr. Firmin ain't 
that'soit of man, be isn't. He won't Bufier any 
man to call him names; and I suppose he gave 



my lord his own back again, for I heard my lord 
swear at him tremendous, I did, with my own 
ears. When my lord has the gout Hying about 
I lold you he is awful. When he takes his col- 
chicum he's worse. Now we have got a party 
at Whipham at Christmas, and at Whipham we 
must be. And he look his colchioum night be- 
fore last, and to-day he wa^ in such a tremendous 
rage of swearing, cursing, and blowing up every 
body that it was m if he was red-hot. And 
when Twysden aai Mrs. Twysden called that 
day (if you kick that fellar out at the hall-door, 
I'm blest if he won't come smirkiu' down the 
chimney) — and he wouldn't see any of them. 
And he bawled out after me, "If Firmin comes 
kick him down stairs — do you hear?" with ever 
so many oaths and curses against the poor fellow, 
while he rowed he would never see his hanged 
impudent face again. But this wasn't all, Rid- 
ley. He sent for Bradgate, his lawyer, that 
very day. He had back his will, whidi I sign- 
ed myself as one of the witnesses — me and Wil- 
cox, the master of the holel — and I know he had 
left Pirmin something in it. Take my word for 
it. To that poor young fellow he means mis- 
chief. A full report of this conversation Mr. 
Ridley gave lo his little friend Mrs. Brandon, 
knowing the interest which Mrs. Brandon took 
inthe younggentleman; and with these unpleas- 
ant news Mrs. Brandon came off to advise with 
those who— the good nurse was pleased to say- 
were Philip's best friends in the world. Wo 
wished we could f^ye the Little Sister comfort : 
hut all the world knew what a man Lord Ring- 
wood was — how arbitrary, how revengeful, how 

I knew Mr. Bradgito, the lawyer, with whom 
I had business, and called upon him, more an?i- 
ious to speak about Philip's affairs than my 
own. I suppose I was too eager in coming lo 
my point, for Bradgate saw the meaning of my 
questions, and declined lo answer them. "My 
diont and I are not the dearest friends in the 
world," Bradgate said; "but I must keep his 
counsel, and must not tell you whether Mr, Fir- 
min's name is down in his lordship's will or not. 
How should I know ? He may have altered his 
will. He may havo left Firmin money; he may 
have left Mm none. 1 hope young Firmin does 
not count on a legacy. That's all. He may 
bo disappointed if he does. Why, joa may hope 
for a legacy from Lord Ringwood, and you may 
be disappointed. I know scores of people who 
do hope for something, and who won't get a 
penny." And this was all the reply I couhi 
get at that time &om iha oracular little lawyer. 

I told my wife, as of comBe every dutiful man 
lells every thing to every dutiful wife : but, 
though Bradgate discouraged us, there was 
somehow a lurking hope still that the old noble- 
man would provide for our friend. Then Philip 
would marry Charlotte. Then he would earn 
ever so much more money by his newspaper. 
Then he would be happy ever after. My wife 
countB e(^ not only before they are hatched 
but before they are laid. Never was such an 
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obatinate Lopcfnlness of character. I, on th 
other hand, take b. rational and despondent viei 
of things ; and if they turn out better than I e} 
pect, as sometimes they will, I afiablj' own tba 
i have been mistaken. 

Bat an early day came when Mr. Bradgat 
wfta no longer needful, or when he thought hin 
self released from, the obligations of silence ivitb 
regard to his noble chent. It was two day 
fore Christmas, and I took my accustomed aft- 
ernoon saunter to Bays's, where other habi 
of the club were assembled. There was no little 
buzzing and escitement among the freque 
of the place. Talbot Twysden always arrived 
at Bays's at ten minutes past four, and scnfDed 
for the evening paper, as if its contents 
matter of great importance to Talbot. He would 
hold men's buttons, and discourse to them the 
leading article ont of that paper with an as- 
tounding emphasis and gravity. On this day, 
some ten minutes after his accustomed hour, he 
reached the dub. Other gentlemen wen 
gaged in perusing the evening journal. The 
lamps on the tables lighted np the bald heads, 
the gray heads, dyed heads, and the wigs of 
many assembled fogies — -murmurs went about 
the room. "Veiy suddon." "Gout in the 
stomach." "Dined here only four days ago." 
" Looked very well." "Verywell? No! Nev- 
er saw a fellow look worse in my life." "Yel- 
low aa a guinea." " Couldn't eat." " Swore 
dreadfully at the waiters, and at Tom Eaves 
who dined with him. " ' ' Seventj-six, I si 
Bom in the same year with the Dute of York. " 
" Forty thousand a year. " "Porty? fifty-eight 
thousanif three hundred, I teli yon. Always 
been a saving man." " 'Title goes to his consin, 
Sir John Ringwood ; not a member here — mem- 
ber of Boodle's." "Not the earldom— lie bar- 
ony." "Hated each other furioasly. Vety 
violent temper, the old fellow was Never got 
over the Reform Bill, they used to say." "Won- 
der whether bell leave any thing to old bow 
wow Twys— " Here enters Talbot Twysden, 
Esq. "na,ColonoII Howarcyau? What's 
the news to-night? Kept late at my office, 
making up accounts. Going down toWhipham 
to-morrow to pass Christmas with my wife's un- 
cle — Kingwood, you know. Always go down 
to Whipham at Christmas. Keeps the pheas- 
ants for us — no longer a hunting man myself. 
Lost my nerve, by George." 

While the braggart little creature indulged in 
this pompous talk be did not see the significant 
looks which were fised upon him, or if he re- 
marked them was perhaps pleased by the atten- 
tion which he excited. Bays's had )ong echoed 
withTwysden's account of Ringwood, the pheas- 
ants, his own loss of nerve in hunting, and the 
sum which their family would inherit at the 
death of their noble relative. 

"I think I have heard you say Sir John Ring- 
wood inherits after jour relative?" asked Mr. 
Hookham. 

' ' Yes ; the barony — only the barony. The 
earldom goos to my lord and his heirs, Hook- 



ham. Why shouldn't ho many again ? I often 
say to him, 'Kingwood, why don't you marry, 
if it's only to disappoint that Whig fellow, Sir 
John ? You are fresh and hale, Ringwood. You 
may live twenty years, five-and-twenty years. 
If you leave your niece and my children any 
thing, we're not in a hurry ta inherit,' I sajj 
'why don't you marry?'" 

"Ahl Twysden, he's past marrying," groans 
Mr. Hookham. 

" Not at all. Sober man now. Stout man. 
Immense powerful man. Healthy man, but for 
gout. loftensay tohim, 'Eingwoodl'Isay— " 

"Oh, for mercy's sake, stop this!" groans old 
Mr. Tremlett, who always begins to shudder at 
the sound of poor Twjsden's voice. "Tell him, 
somebody." 

" Haven't you heard, Twysden ? Haven't 
you seen? Dont you know?" asks Mr. Hook- 
ham, solemnly. 

"Heard, seen, known — what?" cries theotber. 

"An accident has happened to Lord King- 
wood. Look at the paper. Here it is." And 
Twysden pulls out his great gold eye-glasses, 
holds the paper aa far as his little arm will 
reach, and — and merciful Powers I — But I 
will not venture to depict the agony on that 
noblo fece. Like Tiraanthes, the painter, I 
hide this Agamemnon with a veil. I cast the 
Globe newspaper over him. Blabatur orbis; 
and let imagination depict our Twysden under 

What Twysden read in the Globe was a mere 
curt paragraph ; but in next morning's 'Ihses 
there was one of those obituary notices to which 
noblemen of eminence must submit from the 
mysterious necrographer engaged by that paper. 




CHAPTEK SXII. 



Thb first and only Earl of Ringwood has sub- 
mitted to the fate which peers and commoners 
! alike destined to undergo. Hastening to 
: magnificent seat of Whipham Market, where 
proposed to entertain an illustHous Christmaa 
party, his lordship left London scarcely recover- 
ed from an attack of gout to which he has been 
for many years a martyr. The disease must 
have flown t« his stomach, and suddenly mas- 
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tered him. At Turteya Regum, thirty miles ' 
from liis osra princely habitation, where he had 
been accnstomed to dine on his almost rojsi 
progreBEes to his home, he was already in a state 
of dreadful suffering, to which his attendants 
did not pay the attention which his conditioD 
oiigbt to have excited ; for when laboring under 
this most painful malady hie outcries wore load, 
and his language and demeanor exceedingly vio- 
lent. He angrily refused to send for medical 
aid at Tnrreys, and insisted on continuing his 
joomey homeward. He was one of the old 
school, who never would enter a railway (thongh 
his fortune was greatly increased by the paesago 
of the railway through his property) ; and hia 
own horses always met him at Popper's Tavern, 
an obscure hamlet, seventeen miles from his 
princely seat. Ha made no sign on arriving 
at Popper's, and spoke no word, to the now se- 
tious (jarm of his servants. When Ihey came 
lo light his carriage-lamps, and look into his 
post-chaise, the lord of many thousand acres, 
and, according to report, of immense wealtb, 
was dead. The journey from Turreya had been 
the last stage of a long, a prosperous, and if not 
a famous, a( least a notorions and magnificent 

" The late John George Earl and Baron Eing- 
wood and Viscount Cinqbars entered into public 
life at the dangerous period before the French 
Revolution; and commenced his career as the 
friend and companion of the Prince of Wales. 
When his Royal Highnesa seceded from the 
Whig party, Lord Mngwood also joined the 
Tory side of politicians, and an earldom was the 
price of his fidelity. But on the elevation of 
Lord Steyne ta a marqulsate, Lord Bingwood 
quarreled for a while with his royai patron and 
friend, deeming his own services unjustly slight- 
ed as a like dignity was not conferred on him- 
self. On several occasions he gave his vote 
against Government, and caused hia nominees 
in the House of Commons to vote with the 
Whigs. He never waa reconciled to his late 
Majesty Geoi^ IV., of whom he was in the 
habit of apeaking with characteristic bluntness. 
The approach of the Reform Bill, however, 
threw tills nobleman definitively on tlie Tory 
side, of which he has ever since remained, if not 
an eloquent at least a violent supporter. He 
was said to be a liberal landlord, so long as his 
tenants did not thwart him in his views. His 
only aon died early , and his lordship, according 
to report^ has long been on ill terns with his 
kinsman and successor, Sir John Bingwood, of 
Appleshaw, Baronet, at present Baron Eing- 
ivood. The barony has been in this ancient 
family since the reign of George I., when Sir 
Jolm Eingwood was ennobled, and Sir Francis, 
his brother, a Baron of the Exchequer, was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of Baronet by the first of 
our Hanoverian sovereigns." 

This was the article which my wife and I read 

on the morning of Christmas eve, as oi 

dren were decking lamps and looking-glasses 

with hoUy and red berries for the approaching 

I 



festival. I had dispatched a hurried note, con- 
taining the news, to Philip on the night pre- 
vions. We were painfully anxious about his 
fate now, when a few days would decide it. 
Again my business or curiosity took me to see 
Mr. Bradgatc the lawyer. He vras in posses- 
sion of the news of course. He was not averse 
to talk about it. The death of his client un- 
sealed the lawyer's lips partiaUy; and I must 
say Bradgate spoke in a manner not flattering 
to his noble deceased client. The brutalities of 
the late nobleman had been yei^ hard to bear. 
On occasion of their last meeting his oaths and 
disrespectful behavior had been specially odious. 
He had abused almost every one of hia relatives. 
His heir, he said, was a canting, Methodistical 
hnmbng. He had a relative (whom Bradgate 
said he would not name) who waa a scheming, 
swa^ering, swindling lick-apittle parasite, al- 
ways cringing at his heels, and longing for his 
death. And he had another relative, the im- 
pudent son of a swindling doctor, who had in- 
sulted him two hours before in his own room — 
a fellow who was a pauper, and going to propa- 
gate a breed for the work-house ; for, after his 
behavior of that day, he would be condemned to 
the lowest pit of Acheron before he. Lord Ring- 
wood, would ^ve that scoundrel a penny of his 
money. ' ' And his lordship desired me to send 
him back his will," said Mr. Bradgate. "And 
he destroyed that will before he went away ; it 
was not the first he had bnrned. And I may 
tell you, now all is over, that he had left his 
brother's grandson a handsome legacy in that 
will, which your poor friend might have had, 
but that he went to see my lord in his unlucky 
fit of goat." Ah, meaculpa! mea culpal And 
who sent Philip to see his relative in that nn- 
lucfcy fit of gout ? Who was so worldly-wise — 
so Twysden-lifce, as to counsel Philip to flattery 
and submission ? But for that advice he might 
be wealthy now ; ho might bo happy ; he might 
be ready to marry Ma young sweet-heart. Our 
Christmas turkey choked me as I ate of it. The 
lights hnmcd dimly, and the kisses and laughter 
under the mistJet«e were but melancholy sport. 
Bnt for my advice, how happy might my friend 
have been ! I looked askance at the honest faces 
of my children. What would they aay if they 
knew their father had advised a friend to cringe, 
and bow, and humble himself before a rich, 
wicked old man ? I sale as mute at the panto- 
mime as at a bmial ; the laughter of the little 
ones smote me as wiili a reproof. A burial? 
With plumes and lights, and upholsterers' pa- 
geantry, and mourning by the yard measure, 
they were burying my Lord Ringwood, who 
might have made Philip Eirmin rich bnt for me. 
All lingering hopes regarding our friend were 
quickly put to an end. A will was found at 
Whipham, dated a year hack, in which no men- 
tion was made of poor Philip Firmin. Small 
legacies— disgracefully shabby and small, Twys- 
I den said — were left to the Twyeden family, with 
! the fuU-length portrait of the late earl in his 
robes, which, I should think, must 
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have given bnt Email aatJs&olion to his snrrir- 
ing relatiTes ; ftir his lordship was but an iil-fs^ 
vored nobleman, and the price of the carriage 
of the large picture from Whipham waa a tax 
which poor Talbot made very wry faces at pay- 
ing. Had the picture boon accompanied by thir- 
ty or fortj thousand pounds, or fifty thousand — ■ 
why should he not hare left them fifty thou- 
sand f— how different Talbot's gnef would ha\-e 
been! Whereas when Talhot counted np the 
dinners he had ^ven to Lord Eingwood — all of 
which he could easily calculate by his cunning 
ledgers and jonrnals, in which was lioted down 
every feast at which his lordship attended, every 
guest assembled, and every bottle of wine drunk 
— Twjsden found that he had absolutely spent 
more money upon my lord than the old man had 
pMd back in hia will. Bnt all the family went 
into mourning, and the Twjsden coachman and 
footman turned out in black worsted epanlets in 
honor of the illuetrious deceased. It is not ev- 
ery day that, a man gets a chance of publicly be- 
wdling the loss of an earl his relative. I sup- 
pose Twysdon took many hundred people into 
his confideocB on this matter, and bewailed his 
uncle's death and his own wrongs while cling- 
ing to many scores of bntton-holos. 

And how did poor Philip hear the disappoint- 
ment ? He must have felt it, for I fear we our- 
selves had encouraged him in the hope that his 
grand-uncle would do something to relieve his 
necessity. Philip put a bit of crape round his 
hat, wrapped himself in his shabby old mantle, 
and declined any outward show of grief at all. 
If the old man had left him mon^, it had been 
well. As he did not— a puff of cigar, perhaps, 
ends the sentence, and our philosopher gives no 
further thought to his disappointment. Was not 
PhUip the poor as lordly and independent as 
Philip the rich? A struggle with poverty is a 
wholesome wrestling-match at three or five and 
twenty. The sinews are yonng, and are braced 
by the conlest. It is npon the aged that thf 
battle falls hardly, who are weakened by fail- 
ing health, and perhaps enervated hy long ycaLs 
of prosperity. 

Mrmin's broad back could carry a heavy bur- 
den, and he was glad to take all the work which 
fell in bis way. Phipps, of the Dailg Intelli- 
gencer, wanting an assistant, Philip gladly sold 
four hours of his day to Mr. Phipps ; translated 
page after page of newspapers, French and Ger- 
man ! took an occasional turn at the Chamber 
of Deputies, and gave an account of a sitting 
of importance, and made himself quite 
ive lieutenant. He began positively 
money. He wore dreadfully shabby clothes, to 
be sure ; for Charlotte could not go to his cham- 
ber and mend his rags as the Little Sister had 
done i but when Mrs. Baynes abused him f 
his shabby appearance— and indeed it must ha 
been mortifying sometimes to see the fiillow 
his old clothes swaggering about in Madame 
Smolensk's apartments, talking loud, contra- 
dicting and laying down the law — Charlotte de- 
fended iier maligned Philip. "Do you know 



why Monsieur Philip has those shabby clothes ?" 

" asked of Madame de Smolensk. "Because 

has been sending money to his father in 

America." And Smolensk said that Monsieur 

lilip was a brave young man, and that he 

ight come dressed like an Iroquois to her 

ire'e, and he should bo welcome. And Mrs. 

lynes was rude to Philip when he was pres- 

__t, and scornful in her remarks when he was 

absent. And Philip tremblod before Mrs. 

~ aynos ; and he took her boxes on the ear with 

inch meekness; for was not his Charlotte a 

jstage in her mother's hands, and might not 

Mrs. General B. make that poor little creature 

suffer? 

two Indian ladies of Mrs. Baynes's ac- 
quaintance happened to pass this winter in Par- 
" and these persons, who had furnished lodg- 
ja in the Faubourg St. Honord or the Champs 
Eljs^s, and rode in their carriages with, very 
hkely, a footman on the box, rather looked down 
upon Mrs. Baynes for living in a boarding-bouse, 
and keeping no equipage. No woman likes to 
be looked down upon by any other woman, es- 
pecially by such a creature as Mrs. Batters, the 
lawyer's wife, from Calcutta, who was not in 
society, and did not go to Government House, 
and here was driving about in the Champs Ely- 
s6es, and giving herself such airs, indeed I So 
Mrs. Doctor Macoon, with her lady'a-maid, 
and her man-coolc, and her open carriage, and 
her dose carriage. (Pray read these words with 
the most withering emphasis which yon can lay 
uponthem.) And who was Mrs. Macoon, pray ? 
Madame Beret, the French milliner's daughter, 
neither more nor less. And this creature must 
scatter her mud over her betters who went on 
foot. "I am telling my poor girls, madame," 
she would say to Madame Smolensk, "thatifl 
had been a raiiliner's ghl, or their father had 
been a pettifogging attorney, and. not a soldier, 
who has served his sovereign in every quarter 
of the world, they would be better dressed than 
tlioy are now, poor chicks 1— wo might have a 
fine apartment in the Fauboui^ St. Honore'-— we 
need not iive at a boardiug-house. " 

"And if /had been a milliner, Madame la 
Gene'ralo," cried Smolensk, with spirit, "per- 
haps I should not have had need to keep a 
boarding-house. My fiither was a general offi- 
cer, and served his emperor too. But what will 
you ? We have ail to do disagreeable things, 
and to live with disagreeable people, madame I" 
And with this Smolensk makes Mrs. General 
Baynes a fine courtesy, and goes olF to other af- 
fairs or guests. She was of the opinion of many 
of Philip's friends. " Ah, Monsieur Philip, " she 
said to him, "when you are married, yon vrill 
live far trora that woman ; is it not ?" 

Hearing that Mrs. Batters was going to the 
Tuileries, I am sorry to say a violent emulation 
inspired Mrs. Bayues, and she never was easy 
until she persuaded her general to take her to 
the embassador's, and to the entertainments of 
the citizen king who governed France in those 
days. It would cost little or nothing. Char- 
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lotte mnBt be brought ont. Her aunt, MacWhir- 
ter, from Tours, had sent Charlotte a present 
of money for a dross. To do Mrs. Baynea jus- 
tice, she spent very Ktlle money upon her own 
raiment, and extracted from one of her trunks 
a costume which had done duly at Barrackpore 
and Calcutta. " After hearing that Mrs. Bat- 
ters went, I knew she never would be easy," 
General Baynes said, with a sigh. His wife 
denied the accusation aa an outraf;e, said that 
men always imputed the worst motives to wo- 
man ; whereas her wish, Heaven knows, was 
only to SCO her darling chUd properly present- 
ed, and her husband in his proper rank in the 
world. And Charlotte looked lovely, upon the 
evening of the ball ; and Madame Smolensk 
dressed Charlotte's hair very prettily, and of- 
fered to lend Auguste to accompany the gener- 
al's carriage ; but Ogoost revolted, and said, 
"Non,merc6.' ho would do any thing for the 
general and Miss Charlotte— hut for the g^n^ 
rale, no, no, no I" and he made signs of violent 
abnegation. And though Charlotte looked ss 
sweet as a, rose-bud, she had little pleasure in 
her ball, Philip not being present. And how 
could he be present who had but one old coat 
and holes in hie boots ? 

So, you see, after a sunny autumn, a cold 
winter comes, when tie wind is bad for delicate 
chests, and muddy for little shoes. How could 
Charlotte come ont at eight o'clock through 
mud or snow of a winter's morning, if she had 
been out at an evening party lata ovomight ? 
Mrs. General Baynes began to go ont a good 
deal to the Paris evening pai'ties — I mean to 
the parties of us Trojans — parties where there 
are forty English people, three ^Frenchmen, and 
a German, who plays the piano. Charlotte was 
veiy mnch admired. The fame of her good 
looks spread abroad. I promise you that there 
were persons of much more importance than the 
poor Yicomte de GurjwH-kwifijue, who were 
charmed by hoc bright eyes, her bright smiles, 
her artless, rosy beauty. Why, little Hely of 
Ihe Embassy actually invited himself to Mrs. 
Doctor Macoon's, in order to see this young 
beauty, and danced with her without ceasing. 
Mr. Hely, who was the pink of fashion, yon 
know ; who danced with the royal princesses ; 
and was at all the grand parties of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. Ho saw her to her car- 
riage (a very shabby tly, it must be confessed; 
but Mrs. Baynes told him they had been accus- 
tomed to a very different kind of equipage in 
India). He actually called at the boarding- 
honse, and left his card, M, Wahmgham Helij, 
altaM a rEmbassatk de S. M. Britannigae, for 
General Baynes and his lady. To what balls 
would Mrs. Baynes like to go ? to the Tuileries ? 
to the Embassy? to thoFaubourgSt, Germain? 
to the Faubourg St. Honore? I could name 
many more persons of distinction who were fas- 
cinated by pretty Miss Charlotte. Her mother 
felt more and more ashamed of the shabby fly, 
in which our young lady was conveyed to and 
from her parties — of the shabby fly, and of that 



shabby cavalier who wa 
to put Miss Charlotte in 
lotte's mother's ears wo 
disparaging remarks wei 
lier. What? engaged t 
ed fellow, with the ra) 
trod upon eveiy body i 



her carriage. Char- 
only too acute when 
i made about that cava- 
) that queer red-beard- 
f^ed ahirt-coUars, who 
the polka? 



paper writer, was he ? The son of that doctor 
away after cheating eveiy body ? What 
a very odd thing of General Baynes lo think of 
engaging his daughter to such a person ' 

So Mr, Firmin was not asked to many dis- 
tinguished houses, where his Charlotte was 
made welcome ; where there « as dancing in 
the saloon, very mild negus and cakes in the 
salle-ti-manger, and tards in the ladys bed 
room. And he did not care to bo asked , and 
he made himself veiy arrogant and disagreea 
hie when he was asbod; and he would npset 
tea-trays, and burst out into roars of laughter 
at all times, and swagger about the drawing- 
room as if he was a man of importance — he in- 
deed — giving himself such airs, because his 
grandfather's brother was an earl ! And what 
had the earl done for him, pray? And what 
right had he to burst out laughing when Miss 
Crackleysanga littleoutof tunef What could 
General Baynes mean by aeiecting such a hna- 
band for that nice, modest young girl ? 

The old general sitting in the best bedroom, 
placidly playing at whist with the other British 
fogies, does not hear these remarks, perhaps ; 
but little Mrs. Baynes, with her eager eyes and 
ears, sees and knows every thing. Many peo- 
ple have told her that Philip is a bad mateh for 
his daughter. She has heard him contradict 
calmly quite wealthy people. Mr, Hobday, 
who has a house iu Carlton Terrace, London, 
and goes to the first houses in Paris, Philip has 
contradieted him point-blank, until Mr. Hob- 
day turned quite red, and Mrs. Hobday didn't 
know where to look. Mr. Peplow, a clergyman 
and a baronet's eldest son, who vrill be one day 
the Eev. Sir Charles Peplow of Peplow Manor, 
was praising Tomlinson's poems, and offered to 
road out at Mr. Badger's— and he reads vety 
fluely, though a little perhaps through his nose 
— and when he was going to begin, Mr. Firmin 
said, " My dearPoplow, for Heaven's sake don't 
give us any of that rot, I wonld as soon hear 
ms," Bot, indeed! 
course Mr. Peplow 
And this from a 
, . Never heard of such 

rudeness Mrs T iffi aid she took her line 



What an ] 
was TOiy mi 



ng 



Mr, : 



"He 



may be an grand ph w, for what I ci 

He may ha Una ege, he has not learn- 
ed good manners there. He may be clever, I 
don't profess to be a judge. But he is most 
overbearing, clumsy, and disagreeable, I shall 
not ask him to my Tuesdays ; and Emma, if be 
asks jou to dance, I beg you will do no such 
thing!" A ball, you understand, in a mead- 
ow, or on a prairie with a herd of buffaloes, 
is a noble animal ; but a bull in a china-shop 
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ia out of place ; and ctoh so wal Philip among 
lie crockery of those little simple tea-parties, 
where his mane, and hoofs, and roar caused 
endless disturbance. 

These remarks concerning the Hceepted son- 
ID-law Mrs. Bayoes heard, and, at proper mo- 
ments, repeated. She ruled aiycea; hut was 
very cautious, andeeeretly afraid of him. Once 
or twice she had gone too far in her dealings 
with the quiet old man, and he had revolted, 
put her down, and never forgiven her. Beyond 
a certain point aho dared not provoke her hus- 
band. She would say, "Well, Bajues, mar- 
riage is a lottery : and I am afraid Onr poor 
Charlotte has not pulled a priaa ; " on which the 
general would reply, " No more have others, my 
dear !" and so drop the subject for the time heing. 
On another occasion it would be, "You heard 
how rude Philip Tirmin was to Mr. Hobday?" 
And the general would answer, " X was at cards, 
mjdear." Again she might say, "Mrs.Tuffin 
Bays she will not have Philip Firmin to her 
Tueadaya, my dear :" and the general's rejoinder 
would be, "Begad, so much the better for him I" 
"Ah," she groans, " he's always oiiending some 
one I" "I don't think he seems to please you 
much, Elizal" responds the general: and she 
answers, ' ^ No, he don^t, and that X confess ; and 
I don't like to think, Baynes, of my sweet chiid 
given up to certain poverty, and such a man!" 
At which the general with some of his garrison 
phrases would break Oat with a " Ha.ng it, EHaa, 
do you suppose I think it is a very good mateh ?" 
ami turn to the wall, and, I hope, lj? sleep. 

As for poor little Charlotte, her mother ia not 
afraid of little Charlotte: and when the two are 
alone the poor child knows she is to be made 
wretched by her mother's aasanlts upon Philip. 
Was there ever any thing so bad as hia behavior, 
to burst out laughing when Miss Crackley was 
sin^ng? Was he called upon to contradict Sir 
Charles Peplow in that abrupt way, and as good 
as tell him he was a fool ? It was very wrong 
certainly, and poor Charlotte thinks, with a blush 
perhaps, how she was just at the point of admir- 
ing Sir Charles Peplow's reading very much, and 
had been prepared to think Tomlinson's pooms 
delightful, until Philip ordered hor to adopt a 
conlemptnous opinion of the poet. And did you 
Bee bow he was dressed ? a button wanting on 
his waistcoat, and a hole in his boot? 

"Mamma," cries Charlotte, turning very red. 
" He might have been better dressed — if — if — f 

" That is, you would like your own father to 
be in prison, your mother to beg her bread, your 
sisters to go in rags, and your brothers to starve, 
Charlotte, in order that we should pay Philip 
Firmin back the money of which his father 
robbed him ! Yes. That's your meaning. You 
needn't explain yourself. I can imderstand quite 
well, thank you. Good-night. I hope yoa'U 
sleep well. / sba'n't, after this conversation. 
Good-night, Charlotte!" Ah, mel O course 
of true love, didst thou ever run smooth ? As 
we peep into that boarding-house — whereof I 
have already described Oie mistress as wakeful 
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with racking care regarding the morrow, where- 
in lie the Miss Bolderos, who must naturally be 
very uncomfortable, being on sufierance and as 
it were in pain, as they lie on their beds — what 
sorrows do we not perceive brooding over the 
night-capa? There ia poor Charlotte, who has 
said her prayer for hor Philip ; and as she lays 
her young eyes on the pillow, they wet it with 
their tears. Why does her mother forever and 
forever speak against him ? Why is her fether 
so cold when Philip's name is mentioned? 
Could Chariotto over think of any bnt him? 



Oh, I 



arl 



a the V 






last, and close in doubt and fear and 
care. And in the next room to Charlotte's n 
little yellow old woman lies stark awake ; and 
in the bed by her side an old gentleman can't 
closo his eyes for thinking— roy poor girl is 
promised to a beggar. All the fine hopes which 
we had of his getting a legacy from that lord are 
over. Poor child, poor child, what will become 
of her? 

Now, Two Sticks, let ua fly over the river 
Seine to Mr. X'hilip Firmin's quarters ; to Philip's 
house, who has not got a penny ; lol'hilip'sbed, 
who has made himself so rude and disagreeable 
at that lea-party. He baa DO idea that he has 
offended any body. Ho has gone home perfect- 
ly well pleased. He has ticked off the tattered 
boot. He has found a little fire lingering in bis 
stove by which he has smoked the pipe of thought . 
Ere he has jumped into his bed he has knelt a 
nioment beside it ; and wiili all his heart — oh ! 
with all his heart and sonl — has committed the 
dearest one to Heaven's loving protection ! And 
now be sleeps like a child. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



The describer and biographer of my friend 
Mr. Philip Firrain has tried to extenuate no- 
thing; and, I hope, has set down naught in 
malice. If Philip's boots had holes in them, I 
have written that he had holes in his boots. If 
he had a red beard, there it is red in this story. 
I might have oiled it with a tinge of brown, and 
painted it a rich auburn. Toward modest peo- 
ple he was very gentle and tender ; but I must 
own that in general society he was not always an 
agreeable companion. He was often haughty 
and arrogant : he was impatient of old stories i 
he was intolerant of commonplaces. Mrs. 
Baynes's anecdotes of her garrison experiences 
in India and Europe got a very impatient hear- 
ing from Mr. Philip; and though little Char- 
lott« gently remonstrated with him, saying, 
' ' Do, do 'let mamma teU her story ont ; and 
don't tarn away and talk about something else 
in the midst of it ; and don't tell her you have 
heard the story brfbra, yon rude man! If she 
is not pleased with you she is angry with me, 
and I have to suffer when you are gone away"-— 
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Miss Charlotte did not fiaj how much she had 
to suffer when Philip was absent; how con- 
slantly her mother found fault with him ; what 
a sad life, in consequence of her attachment to 
him, the yotiii); maiden had to lead ; and I foar 
that clnmsy Philip, inhia selfish thoughtlessness, 
did not take OQongh count of the sufferings which 
his behavior hrought on the girl. Ton see I am 
acknowledging that there were manjr iaalu on 
his side, which, perhaps, may in some degree ex- 
cuse or account for those which Mrs. General 
Bayncs certainly committed toward him. She 
(lid not love Philip naturally ; and do you sup- 
pose she loved him because she was under great 
obligations to hira ? Do you love your creditor 
hecaase you owe him more than you can ever 
]>ay ? If I never paid my tailor, should I be on 
good terms with him? I might go on ordering 
suits of clothes from now to the year nineteen 
hundred; but I should hale him worse year after 
year. I should find fault with hia cut and his 
cloth: I dare say I should end hy thinking his 
hills extortionate, though I never paid tl 
Kindness is very indigestible. It disagrees 






i that tl 



ny 



grateful after- 

ho rescued him? He 

ut he didn't m 

f Samaritans a 

. O brother ! may we help 

gh hey never pay ns, and 

ia ting the usury of grat- 

m ned, that whenever I go 



my dear ereatnre — day after day, 
and from year's end to year's end, 
*e V likely, with the dear girl's mo- 
ther, father, and half a dozen young 
brothers and sisters in the room. 
I shall begin by being civil to the 
old lady, of course. She is flatter- 
ed at first hy having a young fellow 
conung courting to her daughter. 
She cailome "dear Edward ;" worts 
n e a pair of braces ; writes to 
mamma and sisters, and so forth- 
Old gentleman says, "Brown, my 
boy ' — (I am here fondly imagining 
myself to be a young fellow named 
Edward Brown, attached, let ns 
say to Miss Kate Thompson) — 
Thompson, I say, says, "BroBii, 
my boy, come to dinner at, seven. 
Cover laid for j ou always ; " and 
of course, dehcioui thought ', that 
cover is by dearest Kate's side. 

Sometimes I come tate. Some- 
times things are going badly in the 
c ty Sometimes Mrs. Thompson 
s out of humor — she always 
thought Kate might have done bet- 
ter And in the midst of these 
donbts and delays, suppose Jones 
appears, who is older, but of a 
better temper, a better family, and — plague on 
him I — twice as rich ? What are engagements ? 
What are promises? It is sometimes an affec- 
tionate mother's uurr to break her promise, and 
that duty the resolute matron will do. 

Then Edward is Edward no more, but Mr. 
Brown] or, worse stili, nameless in the honse. 
Then the knife and fork are removed from poor 
Kate's side, and she swallows her own sad meal 
in tears. Then if one of the little Thomp- 
sons says, artlessly, " Papa, I met Teddy Brown 
in Regent Street; he looked so — " "Hold 
your tongue, nnfeeling wretch ! " cries mamma. 
"Look at that dear child!" Kate is swooning. 
She has sal-volatile. The medical man is sent 
for. And presently — Charles Jones is caking 
Kate Thompson to dinner. Long voyages are 
dangeroas; so are long courtships. In long 
voyages passengers perpetually quarrel (for that 
Mrs. General coidd vouch) ; in long courtships 
the same danger exists ; and how much the 
more when in that latter ship yon have a mo- 
ther who is forever putting in her oar I And 
then to think of the annoyance of that love voy- 
age, when you and the beloved and beloved's 
papa, mamma, half a dozen brothers and sisters, 
are all in one cabin ! Tor economy's sake the 
Bayneses had no sitting-room at Madame's— for 
you could not call that room on the second floor 
a sitting-room which had two beds in it, and in 
which the young ones practiced the piano, witli 
poorChailotte as their mistress. Philip's court- 
ing had to take place for the most part before 
the whole family ; and to make love under such 
difiicnlties would have been horrible and mad- 
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dening and impossible almost, only we have ad- 
mitted tiiaC our young friends had Htlle walks 
in the Champs Elysees ; and then jou most own 
that it must have been dolighiful for them to 
write each other perpetual little notes, which 
were delirered occultly under the very nose of 
papa and mamma, and in the actual presence 
of the other hoaideiB at Madajne's, who, of 
course, never saw any thing that was going on. 
Yes, those sly monkeys actually made little post- 
offices about the room. There was, tor instance, 
the clock on the mantle-piece in the salon on 
which was carved the old French allegory, " Le 
temps fait passer I'aiaaur." One of those artful 
young people would pop a note into Time's 
boat, where you may be sure no one saw it. 
The trictroo board was another postiflffiee. So 
was the drawer of the mnsic-stand. So was the 
S&vres china flower-pot, etc., etc. ; to each of 
which repositories in its turn the lovers confided 
the deUcious secrets of their wooing. 

Have you ever looked at your love-letters to 
Darby, when you were courting, dear Joan? 
Thay are sacred pages to read. Ton have his 
tied up somewhere in a faded ribbon. Tou 
.scarce need spectacles as you look at them. 
The hair grows black; the eyes moisten and 
brighten ; the cheeks fill and blush agdn. I 
protest there is nothing so beautiful as Darby 
and Joan in the world. I hope Philip and his 
wife will ba Darby and Joan lo the end. I tell 
you they are married, and don't want to make 
uny mysteries about the business. I disdain 
that sort of artifice. In the days of the old 
three-volume novels, didn't yon Always look at 
the end to see that Louisa and the earl (or 
young clergyman, as the case might be) were 
happy ? If they died, or met with other grief, 
for my part I put the book away. This pair, 
then, are weU j are married ; are, I trust, happy ; 
but before they married, and afterward, they had 
great griefs and troubles ; as no doubt you have 
had, dear Sir or JMadam, since you underwent 
that ceremony. Married? Ofconrso theyare. 
Do you suppose I would have allowed little 
Charlotte to meet Philip in the Champs Elysdes 
with only a giddy little boy of a brother for a 
companion, who would turn away to see Punch, 
Guignol, the soldiers marching by, the old wo- 
man's gingerbread and to^ ntall, and so fbrtb ? 
Do yon, I Bay, suppose I would have allowed 
those two to go u logo h u s they were 
lobe married aft n a d walking together 
they did go; and n ah were arm in 
arm iti the Champ L <^ h m should they 
see in a fine open am b y nng Twysden 
and Captain and Mrs W mbt, to whom, aa 
they passed, Ph p d ff d hi ha with a pro- 
found bow, and whom he further salnlad with a 
roar of immense laughter. Wooloombe must 
have heard the peal. I dare say it brought a 
little blush into Mrs. Woolcomba's cheeks, and 
— and so, no doubt, added to the many attrac- 
tions of that elegant lady. I have no secrets 
about my characters, and speak my mind about 
them quite freely. They said that Woolcombo 



was the most jealous, stingy, ostentatious, cruel 
little brute ; that he led his wife a dismal life. 
Well? If he didf I'm sure I don't care. 
"There is that swaggering bankrupt beggar 
PirminI" cries the tawny bridegroom, biting 
hismustache. " Impudent ra^ed blackguard," i 
says Twysden minor, "I saw him." 

' ' Hadn't you better stop the carriage and 
abuse him to himself and not to me ?" says 
Mrs. Woolcombe, languidly, flinging herself 
back on her cushions. 

"Go on. Hang you! Ally! Vite!" cry 
the gentlemen in the carriage to the laqnais de 
place on the box. 

"I can fancy you don't care about seeing 
him," resumes Mrs. Woolcombe. "Ue has a 
violent temper, and I would not have you quar- 
rel for the world." So I suppose Woolcombe 
again swears at the laquais do place : and the 
happy couple, as the saying is, roll away to the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

"What makes you laugh so?" says little 
Charlotte, fondly, as she trips along by her 
lover's side. 

' ' Because I am so happy, my dearest ! " says 
the other, squeezing to his heart the little hand 
that lies on his arm. As he thinks on yonder 
woman, and then looks into the pure eager face 
of the sweet ^rl beside him, the scornful laugh- 
ter occasioned by the sudden meeting wliich is 
just over hushes, and an immense feeling of 
thankfulness fills the breast of the young man ; 
thankfulness for the danger &om which he has 
escaped, and for the blessed prize which has 
fallen to him. 

But Mr. PhiUp's walks were not to be all as 
pleasant xs this walk ; and we are now coming 
to a history of wot, slippery roads, bad times, 
and winter weather. All I can promise about 
this gloomy part is, that it shall not be a long 
story. You will acknowledge we made very 
short work with the love-making, which I give 
you my word I consider to be the very easiest 
part of the novel-writer's business. As those 
rapturous scenes between tho captain and the 
heroine are going on, a writer who knows his 
business may be thinking about any thing else 
— about the ensuing chapter, or about what he 
is going to have for dinner, or what you mil ; 
therefore, as we passed over the raptures and 
joys of the courting so very curtly, you must 
please to gratify me by taking the grief in a 
very short measure. If our young people are 
going to EutTer, lot the pain be soon over. Sit 
down in the chair. Miss Baynes, if you please, 
and you, Mr. Firmin, in this. Allow me to ex- 
amine you ; just open your month, if you please; 
and— oh, oh, my dear miss — there it is out 1 A 
little eau de Cologne and water, my dear. And 
now, Mr. Firmin, if you please, wa will — what 
fangs 1 what a big one! "Two guineas.- Thank 
you, Good-moming. Come to me once a year. 
John, show in the next party. About the en- 
siling painful business, then, I protest I don't 
intend to be much longer occupied than the hu- 
mane and dextrous operator to whom I have 
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matle so bold aa to liken myself. If my pretty 
Charlotte is to have a tooth out, it shall be re- 
moved as gently aa possible, poor dear. As for 
Philip, and hii great red-bearded jaw, I don't 
care eo mncii if the tug makes him roar a little. 
And yet they remdn, they remain and throb in 
after-liife, those wounds of early days. Have I 
not said how, as I chanced to walk with Mr. 
rinnin in Paris, many years after the domestic 
drcumstances here recorded, be pansed before 
the window of that house near tbe Champs 
Elysees where Madame Smolensk once held her 
pensKm, shook his fist at a jalousie of the now 
dingy and dilapidated mansion, and intimated 



le tbaC he had 



So 



mber lighted by yonder window? 
hare we all sufiered ; so, very likely, my dear 
young miss or master who peruses this modest 
page, will yon hare to suffer in your time. You 
will not die of the operation, moat probably ; 
but it is painfnl : it makea a, gap in the mouth, 
voi/ei-vousf and years and years, maybe, after, 
OS you think of it, the smart is renewed, and the 
dismal tragedy enacts itself over again. 

Philip liked his little maiden to go out, t« 
dance, to laugh, to be admired, to be happy. 
In her artless way she told him of her balls, her 
tea-parties, her pleasures, her partners. In a 
girl's first little season nothing escapes her. 
Have you not wondered to hear them tell about 
the events of the evening, about the dresses of 
the dowagers, about the compliments of the 
young men, al>out the behavior of the girls, and 
what not? 

Little Cliarlotle used to enact 
comedy for Philip, pouring out her yonng heart 
in her prattle as her little feet skipped by his 
side. And lo hear Philip roar with laughter ' 
It would have done you good. You might hai 
hoard Mm from the Obelisk to Iho Etoile, Peo- 
ple turned round to look at him, and shrugged 
thdr shoulders wonderingiy, as good-natured 
French folks will do. How could a 
had been lately ruined, a man who bad just been 
disappointed of a, great legacy from the earl his 
great uncle, a man whose boots were in that la^ 
mentable condition, laugh so, and have such 
high spirits ? To think of such an impudent 
ragged blackguard, as Ringwood Twysden called 
hia cousin, daring to be happy 1 The feet is, 
that clap of laughter smote those three Twysden 
people like three box^ on the ear, and made 
all their cheeks tingle and blush at once. At 
Philip's merriment, clouds which had come over 
Charlotte's sweet face vrould be chased away. 
As she clung to him doubts which throbbed at 
tlie girl's heart woold vanish. When she was 
acting those scenes of the past night's entertain- 
ment she was not always haj^. As she talked 
and prattled her own spirits woald rise, and 
hope and natural joy would spring in her heart 
j^ain, and come flushing up to her cheek. Char- 
lotte was being a hypocrite, as, thank Heaven, 
all good women sometimes are. She had griefs: 
she hid them from him. She had doubts and 
fears i they fled when he came in view, and she 



clung V> his strong arm, and looked in his hon- 
blue eyes. She did not tell him of those 
painfiil nights wiien her eyes were wakeful and 
tearful. A yellow old woman in a white jacket, 
with a night-cap and a night-light, would come, 
night after night, to the side of her little bed, 
and there stand, and with her grim voice barlt 
against Thilip. That old woman's lean fingev 
would point to all the rents in poor FbUip's 
tbreadl^re paletot of a character — point to the 
holes and tear them wider open. She would 
stamp on those muddy boots. She woald throw 
up her peaked nose at the idea of the poor fel- 
low's pipe — his pipe, his great companion and 
comforter when his dear little mistress was 
away. She would discourse on the partners of 
the night; the evident attentions of this gentle- 
va, the politeness and high breeding of that. 
And when that dreary nightly torture was 
er, and Charlotte's mother had left the poor 
child to herself, sometimes Madame Smolensk, 
ng up over her ledgers and bills, and wake- 
ful with her own caxes, would steal up and con- 
poor Charlottat and bring her some tisane, 
excellent for the nerves ; and talk to her abont 
— about the sabject of which Charlotte best liked 
hear. And though Smolensk was civil to 
Mrs. Bajnes in the morning, as her profession- 
al duty obliged her to be, she has owned that 
felt a desire to strangle Madame la 
Ge'ndrale for her condact to her litde angel of a 
daughter ; and all because Monsieur Philippe 
smells the pipe, parbleul "What? a &mily 
tliat owes yon the bread which they eat ; and 
they draw back for a pipe I The cowards, the 
cowards ! A soldier's daughter is not afraid of 
it. Merci ! Tenez, M. Philippe," she said to 
onr friend when matters came to an extremity. 
"Do you know what in your place I would 
do ? To a Frenchman I would not say so ; that 
understands itsdf. But theae things make them- 
selves otherwise in England. I have no money, 
but 1 have a eachemire. Take him ; and if I 
were you, I would make a little voyage to Gret- 
na Grin." 

And now, if you please, we will quit the 
Champs Elysees. We will cross the road from 
Madame's boarding-house. We will make out 
way into the Faubourg St. Honore', and actually 
enter a gate over which the Ij-on, the Un-c-rn, 
and the R-y-1 Cr-wn and A-ms of the Three 
E-ngd -ms are sculptured, and going under tbn 
porte-coohfere, and turning to the right, ascend 
a little stair, and ask of the attendant on <be 
landing who is in the chonoellerie? The attend- 
ant says that several Oi" those messieurs y sont. 
In fact, on entering the room, you find Mr. Mot- 
comb— let us say— Mr. Lowndes, Mr. Halkin, 
and our young friend Mr. Walsingham Heir, 
seated at their respective tables in the midst of 
considerable smoke. Smoking in the midst of 
these gentlemen, and bestriding his ch^r as 
though it vrare his horse, sits that gallant young 
Irish chieftain, The O'Kourke. Some of the 
gentlemen are copying, in a large handwriting, 
dispatches on foolscap pnper. I would rather 
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ha torn to pieces by OTtourke's wildest horses 
than be understood to hint at what those dis- 
patches, at what those dispatch-boiies conbain. 
Perhaps they contain some news from the Court 
of Spain, where some intjignes are carried on, 
a knowledge of which would make jour hair 
start off your head ; perhaps that box, for which 
a messenger is waiting in a neighboring apart- 
ment, has locked up twentj-fbur yards of Chan- 
tilly Isce for Lady Belwoathor, and six new 
Prench farces for Tom Tiddler of the Poroign 
Office, who is mad about the theatre. It is 
years and yoacB ago ; how should I know what 
there is in those dispatch-boxes? 

But the wort wbatever it may be, is not very 



Mr. Chesbam- 
be-way f You may 
you like. There is 
ays takes things to 
Jems to bo much en- 



pressmg 

I say Chesh m be e, I 
call him y aA 

only Ch ham nd h 
the grand seri us wh 

gaged in wn ng d h myersation goes on. 
"Wh ga as M tcomb. 

"The black man, of course, gave it. We 
wonld not pretend to comjWtB with such a long 
purse as his. You should have seen what faces 
he made at the bili ! Thirty francs a bottle for 
Rhine wine. He grinned with the most hor- 
rible agony when he read tbo addition. He al- 
most turned yellow. He sent away his wife 
early. How long tliat girl was hanging about 
London ; and think of her hooking a millionaire 
nt last 1 OtheUo is a frightful screw, and dia- 
bolically jealous of his wife." 

" What is the name of the little man who got 
so dismally drunk, and began tji ciy about old 
Eingwood?" 

' ■ Twysden— the woman's brother. Don't you 
know Humbug Twysden, the father ? The youth 
is more ofiensive than the parent." 

"A most disgusting little beast. Would come 
to the Varitftt^ because we said we were going ; 
would go to Lamoignon's, where the Russians 
gave a dance and a lansquenet. Why didn't 
you come, Hely ?" 

Mb. Hblt. I toll you I hate the whole thing. 
Those painted old actresses ^ve me the hor- 
rors. What do I want with winning Mot- 
corah's money who liasn't got any? Do yon 
think it gives me any pleasure to dance with old 
Caradol? She puts me in mind of my grand- 
mother— only she is older. Do you think I want 
to go and see that insane old Boutzoir leering at 
Corinue and Palmyrine, and making a group of 
three old women together? I wonder how you 
fellows can go on. Aren't yon tired of truffles 
and ^or^visses h la Bordelaise; and those old 
opera people, whose withered old carcasses are 
stuffed with them f 

The O'R. There was Ccrisette, I give yo me 
honor. Ye never saw. She tfell asleep in her 

Mk. Lowtsdeh. In her i>ehat, O'G. ? 

TiiF. O'R, Well, in her chair thenl And 
Pigaroff smayred her feeceall over with the craym 
ont of a Charlotte Boose. She's a regular bird 
and mnstache, you know, Cerisette has. 



Mr. IIely. Cliarlotfe, Charlotte f Oh I (ffc 
clalches his hair madk. Mis elbows are on die 
table.) 

Mh, IiowNDEB. It's that girl be meets at the 
tea-parties, where be goes to be admired. 

Mr. Hely. It is bectci- to drink tea than, 
like yon fellows, to maddle what brains you have 
with bad Champagne. It is better to look, and 
to bear, and to seo, and to dance with a modest 
girl, than, like you fellows, to he capering about 
in taverns with painted old hags like that old 
Cerisetlo, who has got a face like a pomme cuite, 
and who danced before Lord Malmesbary at the 
Peace of Amiens. She did, 1 tell yon ; and be- 
fore Napoleon. 

Mr. Chebham (looks vp from his turiiaij). 
There was no Napoleon then. It's of no conse- 
quence, hat — ■ 

LowMDEH. Thank you, I owe yon one. 
You're a most valuable man, Chesham, and 
a credit to your father and mother. 

Me. Chesham. Well, the Fu^t Consul was 
Bonaparte. 

LowsDEH. I ara obliged to you. I say I am 
obliged to you, Cbesbam, and if you would like 
any refreshment order it meis saiaptilme, old boy 
— at my expense. 

Chesham. These fellows will never be seri- 
ous. (He resr^mes his writing.) 

HEi.r (Ttenaii, bat verj/ low). Oh, Charlotte, 
Char— 

Mr. Lowndes. Hely is raving about that girl 
-—that girl with the horrible old mother in yel- 
low, don't you remember ? and old father — good 
old military party, in a shabby old coat— who 
was at the last ball. What was the name? 
O'Eourko, what is the rhyme for Baynes ? 

The O'R. I'ni/s, and be hanged to you. 
You're always makin' fun on me, you little 
cockney I 

Me. Motcomb. Hely was jnst as bad about 
the Danish girl. You know, Walse, you com- 

to your mother to ask leave to marry her I 

The O'R. I'd think him big enough to marry 
withouCany body's leave — only they wouldn't 

,ve him because he's so ugly. 

Mr. Helt. Very good, OTtourke, Very 

at and good. You were diverting the com- 
pany with an anocdole. Will you proceed ? 

The O'R. Well, then, the C^iselte had been 
dancing both on and off the stage till she was 
■ ad tired, I snppose, and so she fell dead asleep, 

id FigarofF, taking the whatdyecallem out of 
the Charlotte Eoose, smayred her face all — 

Voice wirHonr. Deet Mosho Rinowood 
TwYSJiEN, sivoplay, poor I'honorable Moshoo 



Lowndsl 
Mr. Twvf 



Mopsieur Twisden! 
iDEN. Mr. Lowndes, how are you ? 
Mr. Lowsnus. Very well, thank you; how 
are you? 

Me. Helt. Lownd^ is uncommonly brilliajit 

Mr. Twysden. Not tbo worse for last night? 
Some of us were a little elevated, I think ! 
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Mh. LowHDEB. Some of US quite the reverse. 
(Little cad, what doea he want? Elevated; he 
conldn't keep his little lege !) 

Ma.TwYSDEN. Eh! Smoking, I see. Thank 
vou. I very seldom do— but as you are bo kind 
— puff. Eh — nncommonly handsome person 
that, eh- — Madame Cerisette. 

The O'R. Thank ye for telling ua. 

Mr. Lowndes. If she meets with yOTir ap- 
l)lause, Mr. Twysden, I should tliink Madianoi- 
selle Cerisette is ali right. 

Tub O'B. Maybe they'd raise her ealaiy if 
ye told her. 

Mh. Twtsden. Heh — I see you're chaffing 
lue. We have a good deal of that kind of thing 
in Somerset — in our — iu— hem! This tobacco 
is a little strong. I am a little shaky this morn- 
ing. Who, by-thc-way, is that I'rince Boutzoff 
who played lansquenet with us ? Is he one of 
the Livonian Boutzofis, or one of the Hessian 
Boutzofls ? r remember at my poor uncte'u. 
Lord Bingwood, meeting a Prince Blncher do 
Boutzoff, something like this man, by-the-way. 
You knew my poor uncle? 

Mr. Lownbes. Dined with him here three 
months ago at the " Trois Frerea. " 

Me. Twtsdek. Been at Whipham, I dare 
say ? I was bred up there. It was said once 
that I was to have been his heir. He was very- 
fond of me. He was my godfather. 

The O'R. Then he gave you a mug, and it 
wasn't a beanty (sollo voce). 

Mh. Twysdbk. You said somothin'? I was 
speaking of Whipham, Mr. Lowndos — one of 
the finest places in England I «h(uld say e%- 
tept Chatsworth, you knon and tlial sort of 
thin^ My grandfather built it — I mean my 
jriol grandfather for Im of the Rm(,wood 
family 

Mr LowKTiES Then n\s Lori Rint,*vood 
1 our grandfstiier or > oui gran i godfather 

Mb IwYBDEN Hel he M> mother was 
Ilia own niece. My grandfather was his own 
brother, and I am — 

Mr. Lownues. Thank you. I see now. 

Ma. Halkin. — - - - 



irsichere ihnen das ist s 

Me. TwTBDEN. Said somethin'? (This cigar 
is really— I'll throw it away, please.) I was 
sayin' that at Whipham, where I was bred up, 
we would be forty at dinner, and as many more 
iu the upper servants' hall, 

Mr, Lowndes, And yon dined in the — yon 
had pretty good dinners ? 

Me. Twysden. A Trench chef. Two aids, 
besides turtle from town. Two or three regu- 
lar cooks on the ^tabUshment, besides kitchen- 
maids, roasters, and that kind of thing, you un- 
derstand. How many have you here now ? In 
Lord Estridge's kitchen you can't do, I should 
say, at least without — lot me see — why, in oar 
small way — and if you come to London my fa- 
ther will be dev'lish glad to see yoa — we — 

Mr, Lowndeb. How is Mrs. Woolcombe this 
morning? That was a Cur dinner Woolcombe 
gave as jesKurday. 



— to give you a hearty welcome and some of my 
father's old por— 

Mr. Helt. Will nobody kick this little beast 
out? 

Sbbvant. Monsieur Chesham peut-U voir 
M. Eirmin? 

Mb. Chebham. Certainly. Come in, Eir- 

Mb. Twtbeen. Mr. Fearraang — Mr. Fir — 
Mr. v/liof You don't mean to say you receive 
thai fellow, Mr. Chesham? 

Mr, Chesham. What fellow? and what do 
you mean, Mr, Whatdyecidlem 7 

Mr. Twysden. That blackg — oh — that is, I 
— I beg your — 

Mb. FiBMiN (^entering and going vp to Mr. 
Chsskam). I say, give me a bit of news of to- 
day. What you were saying about (hat — hum 
and hum and haw — mayn't I have it ? (fle is 
talldng conjideniiall!/ viiih Mr. Chesham, when he 
sees 3fr. Tipysden.') WhatI you have got that 
little cad here? 

Mr. Lowndes. Ton know Mr. Twysden, Mr. 
Firmin? Ho was just speaking about you. 

Me, Eibmin. Was he? So mneh Ihe worse 
for me, 

Mb. Twybden. Sir ! We don't speak. You've 
no right to speak to me in this maimer! Don't 
speak to me, and I won't speak to yon, Sir — 
there! Good-morning, Mr. LowndesI Ke- 
membor your promise to come and dine with us 
when you come to town. And — one word — (he 
holds Mr. Lowndes bg the button. By-the-way, 
he has very cmious resemblances to Ticysden sen- 
ior^ — we shall be here for ton days certainly. I 
think Lady Estridgo has something next week. 
I hare left our cards, and — 

Mb. Lowndes. Take care. Be will be there 
(pointing to Mr. Fir,nin). 

Ma. Twysden. What ? Kaf beggar ? You 
don't mean to say Lord Estridge will receive 
such a fellow as— Good-by, good-by? {Exit 
Mr. Twysdat.') 

Mb. EtBMiH. I caught that little fellow's eye. 
He's my cousin, you know. We have had a 
quarrel. I am sure he was speaking about me. 

Mr. Lowndes. Well, now you mention it, he 
was spealdng about you. 

Mr. Firmin. Was he? Then don't believe 
him. Mi. Lowndes. That is my advice. 

Mh. Hely (at kis desk composing). " Maid- 
on of the hlu^ng cheek, maiden of the— oh, 
Charlotte, Char — " he bites his pen and dashes 
off rapid rhymes on government paper, 

Mb. Fieuin. What does ho say? He said 
Charlotte. 

Me, Lowndes. He is always in love and 
breaking his heart, and be puts it into poems ; 
ho wraps it up in paper, and falls in love with 
somebody else. Sit down and smoke a cigar, 

Mr, Firmin. Can't stay. Must make up my 
I letter. We print to-morrow. 
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Ms. Lowndes. Who wrote that arliole pitch- 
ing into Peel ? 

PiRMiN. Eamily secret— can't say— good-by. 
{EiU Mr. Firmin.) 

Mb. Chesham. In my opinion a most ill-ad- 
vised B»d intemperate article. That journal, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, indulges in a very ncod- 
icsa Bcrimonj, I think. 

Me. Lowkdes. Chesham does not like to call 
a spado a spade. He calls it a horticniturai 
utensil. Ton have a great career heforo you, 
Chesham. Ton have a wisdom and gravity be- 
yond your years. Yon bore us slightly, but mo 
al! respect yon— we do indeed. What was the 
text at church laat Sunday? Oh, by-the-way, 
Holy, you little miscreant, you were at church ! 
Me. Chesham. You need not blush, Hely. 
I am not a joking man ; but this kind of jesting 
does not strike me aa being particularly 
it}g, Lowndes. 

Mr. Lowndes. You go to church becanae 
yon are good, because yonr aunt was a bishop, 
or something. But Hely goes because he is a 
little miscreant. You hypocritical little beggar, 
you got yourself up as if you were going to a 
lUjeiaie, and you had your hair curled, and you 
were seen singing out of the same hymn-book 
with that pretty JGss Baynes, you little whee- 
dling sinner I and you walked home with 
family — my sisters saw you — to a boarding-houso 
where they live— by Joyo! you did. And I'll 
tell your motiier ! 

Mb. Chesham. I wish you would not make 
such a noiae, and lot me do my work, Lowndes. 

Here Asmodeus whisks us out of the ri 
we lose the rest of the young men's conv 
But enough has been overheard, I think, to show 
what direction young Mr. Holy's thoughts had 
taken. Since he was seventeen years of age (at 
the time when we behcdd him he may be twenty- 
three) this romantic youth has boon repeatedly 
in loire : with his elderly tutor's daughter, of 
course ; with a young haberdasher at the Uni- 
versity; with his sister's confidential friend; 
with the blooming yonng Danish beauty last 
year ; and now, I very much fear, a young ac- 
quaintance of ours has attracted the attention of 
this imaginative Don Juan. Whenever Helyis 
in love he fancies his passion will laat forever, 
makes a confidant of the first person at hand, 
weeps plenteonsly, and writes reams of verses. 
Do you remember how, in a previous chapter, 
we told you that Mrs. Tuffin was determined she 
would not ask Philip to her soirees, and declared 
him to be a forward and disagreeable young man ? 
She was glad enough to receive young Walsiog- 
ham Hely, with his languid air, his drooping 
head, his fair carls, and his flower in his button- 
hole ; and Hely, being then in hot pursuit of one 
of the tall Miss Blacklocfcs, went to Mrs. Tuf- 
fin's, waa welcomed thoro with all the honors; 
and there, fluttering away from Miss Blacklock, 
onr butterfly lighted on Miss Baynes. Now 
Miss Baynes would have danced with a mop- 
stick, she was so fond of dancing ; and Hely, 



who had practiced in a thousand ChaumiSres, 
Mabilles (or whatever waa the public danco-room 
then in vogue), was a most amiable, agile, and 
excellent partner. And she told Philip next 
day what a nice little partner sho had found — 
poor Philip, who waa not asked to that Paradise 
of a party I And Philip said that he knew the 
little man ; that he believed he was rich ; that 
he wrote pretty little verses — in a word, Philip, 
in his leonine ways, re^rded little Hely as a 
lion regards a lapdog. 

Now this little slyboots had a thousand artful 
httle ways. He had a very keen sensibility and 
a fine taste, which was most readily touched by 
innocence and beauty. He had tears, I won't 
*ay at command ; for they were under no com- 
mand, and gushed from his fine eyes in spite of 
himself. Charlotte's innocence and freshness 
smote him with a keen pleasure. Bon Diou 1 
What was that great, tall Miss Blacklock, who 
had tramped through a thousand ball-rooms, 
compared to this artless, happy creature ? He 
danced away from Miss Blaiiloofc and after 
Charlotte the moment he saw our young friend ; 
and the Bhicklocks, who knew all about him, 
and his money, and his mother, and his expecta- 
tions — who had his verses in their poor album, 
by whose carriage he had capered day after day 
in the Bois do Boulogne — stood scowling and 
deserted, aa this young fellow danced off with 
that MissBuynes, who lived in a boarding-honsc, 
and came to parties in a cab with her horrid old 
mother! The Blacklocks were aa though they 
were not henceforth for Mr. Hely, They asked 
him to dinner. Bless my soul, he utterly forgot 
all about it ! He never came to their box on 
their night at the opera. Not one twinge of re- 
morse had ho. Not one pang of remembrance. 
If ha did remember them, it was when they bored 
him, like those tall tragic women in black who 
always coming in their great long trains to 
sing sermons to Don Juan. Ladies, your name 
down in his lordship's catalogue; his servant 
IS it ; and you. Miss Anna, are numbered one 
thousand and three. 

Tor Miss Ciiarlotte, that is a different 

afeir. What innocence I What a _/raMei(r .' 

What a merry good-humor ! Don Slyboots is 

' ed, he is tenderly interested : her artless 

thriils through his frame ; he trembles aa 

he waltzes vrith her; as his fine eyes look at 

her, pshaw i what is that film coming over 

themf Slyboots, Slyboots I And as she has 

nothing to conceal, she haa told him all he wauls 

know before long. Thia is her first winter in 

Paris: her first season of coming out. Sho has 

only been to two balls before, and two plays and 

an opera. And her father met Mr. Hely at 

Lord Trim's. That was her father playing at 

whist. And they lived at Madame Smolensk's 

boarding-house in the Champs Elys^es. And 

they had been to Mr. Dash's, and to Mrs. Blank's, 

and she believed they were going to Mrs. Star's 

Friday. And did they go to church ? Of 

irse they went to church, to the Rue d'Augcs- 

u, or wherever it might bo. And Slyboots 
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went to clrarch next Sunday. You may perhaps 
guess K> what church. And he went che Sunday 
after. And he sang hia own songs, accorapauy- 
ing himself on the guitar, at his lodgings. And 
he sang elsewhere. And ho liad a Teiy pretty 
little Toice, Slyboots had. I believe Ihoao poems 
under the common title of "GroWhen," in our 
Walsingham's charmingyolume, were all inspired 
by Miss Bajnes. He began to write about lier 
and himself the very first night after seeing her. 
He smoked cigarettes and drank green tea. He 
looked so pale — so pale and sad that he quite 
pitied himself in the looking-glass in his apart- 
ments in the Rue Miromenil. And he com- 
pared himself to a wrecked mariner, and to a 
grave, and to a man entranced and brought to 
life. And he cried quite freely and satislactori- 
ly by himself. And ho went to see his mother 
and'sister next day at the H6tel de la Terrasse 
and cried to them, and said he was in love thi 
time for ever and ever. And his sislflr called 
Uim a goose. And after crying be ate an 
commonly good dinner. And he took every 
into his confidence, as he always did whenever 
he was in love : always telling, always making 
verses, and always crying. As for Miss "' 
lock, he buried the dead body of that love deep 
in the ocean of his soul. The wave 
Miss B. The ship rolled on. The storm went 
down. And the stars rose, and the dawn 
Ills soul, etc. Well, well I The mother 
vulgar woman, and I am glad you are on 
And what sort of people are General Baynes and 
Mrs. Bajnes? 

" Oh, delightful people 1 Most distinguished 
ofBcer, the lather ; modest — doesn't say a word. 
The mother, a roost lively, brisk, agreeable wo- 
man. Yon most go and see her, ma'am, I 
desire you'll go immediately," 

"And leave cards with P. P. C. for the Miss 
Blacklocks 1 " says Miss Hely, who was a plain, 
lively person. And both mother and sister 
Bpoiied this young Hely; as women ought al- 
ways to spoil a son, a brother, a father, hus- 
band, grandfather — any male relative, in a 

To see this spoiled son married was the good- 
natured mother's fond prayer. An eldest son 
had died a rake— a victim to too ronch money, 
pleasure, idleness. The widowed mother would 
give any thing to save this one from the career 
through which the elder bad passed. The young 
man would be one day so wealthy, that she knew 
many and many a schemer would try and entrap 
him. Perhaps she had been made to marry his 
father because he was rich; and she remembered 
the gloom and wretchedness of her own union. 
Oh that she could see her son out of temptation, 
and the husband of an honest girl ! It was the 
young lady's first season T So much the more 
likely that she should be unworldly. "The 
general — don't you reroemher a nice old gentle- 
man — in a— well, in a wig— that day we dined 
at Lord Trim's, when that horrible old Lord 
Eingwood was there? That was General Baynes; 
and he broke out so enthusiastieall)' 



of a poor young man^-Br. Fimiin'a son— who 
a bad man, I believe ; but I shall never have 
confidence in another doctor again, that I sha'n't. 
And we'll eiJl on these people, Fanny. Yes, in 
own wig — the general, 1 perfectly well re- 
Lber him, and Lord Trim said ho was a most 
distinguished officer. And I have no doubt hie 
wite will be a most agreeable person. Those 
generals' wives who have traveled over the world 
have acquired a quantity of delightful in- 
ition. At a boarding-house, are they ? I 
dare say very pleasant and amusing. And we'll 
drive there and call on them immediately," 
On that day, as Maegrigor and Moira Bajnes 
ite disporting in the little fVont garden of Ma- 
dame Smolensk's, 1 think Moira was just about 
to lick Maegrigor, when Jiis fratricidal hand was 
stopped by the sight of a large yellow carriage — 
a large London dowager family carriage— from 
which descended a large London family foot- 
man, vrith side-locks begrimed with powder, witii 
calves snch as only belong to large London fam- 
ily footmen, and with cards in hia hand. " Ceci 
Madam Smolensk?" sajs the large menial. 
"Oui," sajs the boj, nodding his head; on 
which the footman was puzzled, for ho thought 
from his readiness in the use of the Trench lan- 
guage that the boy was a Frenchman. 

"Ici demiu^ General Bang?" continued the 

"Hand us over the cards, John. Not at 
homo," said the young gentleman. 

Who ain't at 'ome?" inquired the menial. 

General Baynes, roj father, ain't at home. 

Ho shall have the pasteboard when he eomes in. 

Mrs. Hely. Oh, Mae, it's the same name as 

that joung swell who called the other daj! 

■ "n't at home, John. Gone out to pay some 

its. Had a fiy on purpose. Gone oat with 

■ sister. Ton my word they have, John." 

id from this accurate report of the boy's he- 

rior, I fear that the yonng Baynes most have 

ai brought up at a classical and commercial 

academy, where economy was more studied than 

™ "■ comes trudging up to dinner, and as 
t his post daj, arrives eariy— hoping, 
perhaps, for a vralk with Miss Charlotte, or a 
coze in Madame Smolensk's little private room. 
He finds the two boys in the forek<ourt ; and they 
have Mrs. Hely's cards in their hand ; and they 
narrate to him the advent and departnre of the 
lady in the sweH" carriago, the mother of the 
young swell with the flower in his button-hole, 
who came the other day on such a Jolly horse'. 
Yes. And ho was at church last Sunday, Philip, 
and he gave Charlotte ft hymn-hook. And ho 
sang : ho sang like the piper who played before 
Moses, pa said. And ma said it was wicked, 
but it wasn't : only pa's fun, you know. And 
ma said yo» never came to church. Why don't 

Philip had no taint of jealousy in his nmg- 
naniraous composition, and would as soon have 
accused Cliarlotte of flirting with other men as 
of stealing madame's silver spoons. "So you 
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he saya as the fly dnves up 
"I remember that r eh Mr 
Hely, a pat tnt ol my tather s 
My poor mother used to dr re 
to her house 

"Oh we have seen a great 
deal of Mr Hely Ph ) p 
cries Mi33 Charlotte not heed 
ing the scowls of hei mother 
who is nodding and beLkonmg 
angrily to the girl 



le of the greatest 



"Youn. 

dandies a} 

lion," remarks Philip 

"Is he? What a funny 
little lion I nerer thought 
about h m says M sa Chir 
lotte, qu te Bimj ly Oh i 
gratitude ngratiluda And 
we haye told how Mr Wals 
in;|hani was erj ng h s eyes out 

"She norer tho j;ht ab ut 
hira?"criesMra Baynes quite 
eagerly. 

"The piper, is it, you're 
talking aboulf" asks papa. "I calfed him 
Piper, you see, because he piped so sweetly 
ch— Well, my love?" 

Mrs. Baynes was nudging ber general at tl 
moment. She did not wish that the piper 
flbould form the subject of conversation, I sup. 

"The piper's mother is very rich, and the 
piper will inherit after her. She has a fine 
iionsa in London, She gives very fine parties. 
She drives in a great carriage, and she luis come 
to call upon you, and ask you to her balls, I 
suppose." 

Mrs. Baynes was delighted at this call. And 
when she said, "I'm sure / don't value fine 
people, or their fine parlies, oi their fine car- 
riages, but I wish that my dear child should see 
the worid," I don't believe a word which Mrs. 
Baynes said. She was much more pleased than 
Charlotte at the idea of visiting this fine lady,- 
or else why should she have coaxed, and whee- 
dled, and been so particularly gracious to tho 
general all the evening? She wanted a new 
gown. The truth is, her yellow was veiy shab- 
by; whereas Charlotte, in plain white muslin, 
looked pretty enough lo be able to dispehse with 
the aid of any French milliner. 1 fancy a con- 
sultation with madame and Mrs. Bunch. I 
fancy a fly ordered, and a visit to tho milliner's 
the next day. And when the pattern of the 
gown is settled with the milliner, I fencj the 
terror on Mrs. Baynes's wizened face when she 
ascertains the amount of tho bill. To do her 
jusljce, the general's wife had spent little npon 
her own homely person. She chose her gowns 
ugly, but cheap. There were so many hacks to 
clothe in that family that the thrifty mother did 
not heed the decoration of her own. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



" Mr dear," Mrs, Baynes said to her dangh 
ter, "you are going out a great deal in th 
world now. Ton will go to a great number o 
places where poor Philip can not hope to be aJ 



"■Not admit Philip, t 



-el don 



*>go, 






Tlien Pro 



"Time enough to leave off going to parties 
when you can't afford it, and marry him. When 
IwBs a lieutenant's ■mfeldidn't go toany parties 
out of the regiment, my dear!" 

"Oh, then, I am sure I shall never want to 
go out ! " Charlotte declares. ' 

"You fency he will always stop at home, I 
dare say. Men are not all so domestic aa your 
papa. Very few love to slop at home like him. 
Indeed I may say that I have made hia home 
comfortable. But one thing is clear, my child. 
Philip can't alvrays expect to go where we go. 
the position in life. Recollect, your 
father is a general officer, C.B., and nmy be 
K.C.B. soon, and your mother is a general of- 
ficer's lady. We may go any where. I might 
have gone to tho drawing-room at home if I 
Lady Biggs would have been delighted 
to present me. Yonr aunt has been to the draw- 
and she is only Mrs. Major Mac Whir- 
most absurd it ivas of Mac to let her go. 
But she rules him in every thing, and they have 
no children. I hare, goodness knows ! I sacri- 
fice myself for my children. You little know 
what I deny myself for mj children. I said to 
Lady Biggs, 'No, Lady Bi}^; my husband 
may go. He should go. Ho has his uniform, 
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and it will cost liirn nothing except a fly nnd a 
bouquBC for the man who drives ; but / will not 
spend money on myself for the hire of diamondfl 
and feathers, and though I yield in loyalty to 
no person, 1 dare say my soTereign vum'l miss 
me.' And I don't think her Majesty did. She 
has other things to think of besides Mrs. Gen- 
oral Baynes, I suppose. She is a mother, and 
can appreciate a molher'a sacrifices for her chil- 
dren." 

If I have not hitherto given you detailed re- 
ports of Mrs. General Bajnes's conversation, I 
don't think, my esteemed reader, jon will be 
very nugry. 

"Now, child," the general's lady continued, 
"let me warn you not to talk much to Philip 
about those places which you go to without him, 
and to which his position in life does not allow 
of his coming. Hide any thing from him? 
Oh, dear, no ! Only for his own good, yon un- 
derstand. I don't tell every thing to your papa. 
I should only worrit him and vex him. When 
any thing will please him and make him happy, 
then I tell him. And about Philip. Philip, I 
must say it, my dear — I must as a mother say it 
— has bis (aults. He is an envious man. Don't 
look shocked. He thinks very well of himself; 
and having been a great deal spoiled, and made 
too mncti of in fiis onhappy father's time, he is 
30 proud and haughty that bejbr/fets hia posi- 
tion, and thinks he ought to live with the high- 
est society. Had Lord Ringwood left him a 
fortune, as Philip led us to ezpect when we gave 
OUT consent ia this most unlucky match — for 
that my dear child shonid marry a beggar is most 
tmlueky and most deplorable ; I can't help say- 
ing BO, Charlotte— if I were on my death-bed I 
couldn't help saying so ; and I wish with all 
my heart we had never seen or heard of him. — 
There ! Don't go off in one of your tantrums ! 
What was I saying, pray? I say that Philip is 
in no position, or rather in a very, very humble 
one, which — a mere newapaper-writer and a 
sobaltem too — every body acknowledges to be. 
And if he hears ns talldiig about onr parties 
to which wo have a right to go — to which you 
have a right to go with your mother, a general 
officer's lady — why, holl be ofiended. He 
won't like to hear about them and think he 
can't be invited; and you had better not talk 
about them at all, or about the people you meet, 
yon dance with. At Mrs. Hely's you may dance 
with Lord Headbnry, the embassador's sou. 
And if you tell Philip he will be oflbnded. He 
will Bay that jon boast about it. When I was 
only a lientfinant 's wife at Barrackpore, Mrs. Cap- 
tain Capers used to go to Calcutta to the Gov- 
eJToment House balls. I didn't go. But I was 
offended, and I used to say that Flora Capers 
gave herself airs, and was always boasting of 
her intimacy with the Marchioness of Hastings. 
We don't like our equals to be better off than 
ourselves. Mark my words. And if you talk 
to Philip about the people whom you meet in 
society, and whom he can't from his unfortunate 
station expect to know, you will offend him. 



That was why I nudged yon toJay when yon 
going on about Mr. Hely. Any thing so 
dl I saw Philip getting angry at once, 
and biting his mustaches, as he always does 
when be is angry— and swears quite out loud — 
ilgar ! There 1 you are going to be angry 
again, my love ; I never saw any thing like you 1 
Is this my Charly who never was angry? I 
know the world, dear, and yon don't. Look at 
how I manage your papa, and I tell jon 
don't talk t« Philip about things which olfend 
Now, dearest, kiss your poor old mother 
who loves you. Go up stairs and bathe your 
eyes, and come down happy to dinner," And 
Mrs. General Baynes waj uncommon- 
ly gracious to Philip: and when gracious she 
especially odious to Philip, whose magnani- 
lE nature accommodated itself ill to the 
wheedling artifices of an ill-bred old woman. 

Following this wretched mother's advice, my 

poor Cliarlotte spoke scarcely at all to Philip of 

rties to which she went, and the amnse- 

which she enjoyed without him. I dare 

say Mrs. Baynes was quite happy in thinking 

that she was "guiding" her child rightly. As 

e woman, because she is mean, and 

greedy, and hypocritical, and fifty years old, has 

' ' lead a guileless nature into wrong! 

Ah ! if some of us old folks were to go to school 

r children, 1 am sure, madam, it would do 

great de^ of good. There is a fund of 

sense and honorable feeling about my great 

grandson Tommy, which is more valuable than 

all his grandpapa's experience and knowledge of 

■ ■ , Knowledge of the world forsooth ! 

Compromise, selfishness modified, and double- 

' '■ " Tom disdains a lie : when he wants a 

roars for it. If his mother wishes lo 

party, she coaxes, and wheedles, and 

manages, and smirks, and courtesies for months, 

order to get her end ; takes twenty rebuffs, 

d comes up to the scratch again smiling ; and 

s woman is forever lecturing her daughters, 

and preaching to her sons upon virtue, honesly, 

:al behavior 1 

Holy's little party at the Hotel do la 
Terrassewasverypleasantand bright; and Miss 
Charlotte enjoyed it, although her swain was not 
present. But Philip was pleased that bis little 
Charlotte should be happy. She beheld with 
wonderment Parisian duchesses, American mill- 

and peers of France with large stars and wigs 
like papa. She gayly described her parly io 
Philip; described, that is to say, every thing 
but her own success, which was undoubted. 
There were many beauties at Mrs. Hely's, but 
nobody fresher or prettier. The Mies Black- 
iocks retired very early and in the worst possible 
temper. Prince Slyboots did not in the least 
heed their going avray. His thoughts were all 
fixed upon little Charlotte. Charlotte's mamma 
saw the impression which the girl made, and 
was filled with a htmgry joy. Good-natured 
Mrs. Hely complimented her on her daughter. 
"Thank God, she is as good as she is pretty,"' 
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s^d the motiier, I am sure speaking eerionsly said to her. He strewed her path with roses of 

this time regarding her danghter. Prince Sly- poesj: he scattered garlands of sentiment be- 

boDlB danced with scarce any body else. He fore hot all the way from the anle-chamher 

raisedaperfect whirlwind of compliments ronnd doivn stairs, and so to the fly which was in wtut- 

about her. She was quite a simple person, and ing to take her and her parents home to the 

did not understand one-tenth part of what he boarding - honse. "By George, Charlotte, I 
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general, who was infinitely amused by young 
Hely — his raptures, his affectations, his long 
liaic, and what Baynes called his low dress. A 
alight white tape and a ruby button confined 
Hely's neck. His hair wared over his shoulders. 
Baynes had never seen such a specimen. At 
the mess of the stout 120th the lads talked of 
their dogs, horses, and sport. A young civilian, 
smatterins in poetry, chattering in a dozen lan- 
guages, scented, smiling, perfectly at ease with 
himself and the world, was a novelty to the old 
oiEcer. 

And now the Queen's birthday arrived — and 
that it may arrive for many scores of years yet 
to come is, I am sure, the prayer of all the con- 
tributors and all the readers of the CornMll— 
and with it his Esceiiency Lord Estridge'a 
grand annual felo in honor of his sovereign. 
A card for their hall was left at Madame Smo- 
lensk's, for General, Mrs., and Miss Baynes; 
and no donht Monsienr Slyboots Walsingham 
Hely was the artful agent hy whom the invita- 
tion was fbrwardod. Once more the general's 
veteran uniform came oat from the tin-hox witli 
its dingy epaulets and little cross and ribbon. 
His wife urged on him strongly the necessity 
of having a new wig, wigs being very cheap and 
good at Paris— but Baynes said a new wig would 
make his old coat look very shabby : and a new 
uniform would cost more money Uian ho would 
like 10 afibrd. So shabby he went de cape a 
pied, with a moulting feather, a threadbare 
suit, a tarnished wig, and '-— -''-' 



old and worse for wear, and "fajth," says he, 
"my face follows suit." A brave, sihint man 
was Baynes, with a twinkle of humor in hia 
lean, wrinkled face. 

And if General Baynes was shabbily attired 
at the Embassy ball, I think I know a friend of 
mine who was shabby too. In the days of his 
prosperity Mr. Philip was parens caltor et in- 
frequeui of balls, routs, and ladies' company. 
Perhaps becanso his father was angered at 
Philip's neglect of his social advantages and in- 
difference as to success in the world, Philip was 
the more neeleotful and indiferent. The eld- 
er's comedy-smiloa, and solemn, hypocritical 
politeness, caused scorn and revolt on the pa^ 
of the younger man. Philip despised the hui 
bug, and the world to which such humbug could 
be welcome. He kept abof from tea-partie 
then : his evening-dress clothes served him for 
long time. I can not say how old his dress-coat 
was at the time of which wo are writing, 
he had been in the habit of respecting tha _ 
ment, and considering it new and han^ome for 
many years past. Meanwhile the 
shnink, or its wearer had grown stouter; and 
Ms grand embroidered, embossed, illuminated, 
carved and gilt velvet dress w^stcoat, too, had 
narrowed, had become absurdly tight and short, 
and I dare say wi 
of Philip's acquai 
simple fellow ! was fancying that it w 



Palais Boyal they hang out the most splendid 
reach-me-down iessing^owns, waistcoats, and 
"Fo," thought Philip, coming out 
of his cheap dining-house, and swaggering along 
the arcades, and looking at the tailors' shops, 
ith his hands in his pockets. "My brown 
velvet dress waistcoat with the gold sprigs, which 
I had made at college, is a much more tasty 
thing than these gandy ready-made articles. 
And my coat is old cortiunly, but the brass but- 
still very bright and handsome, and, 
i a most becoming and gentlemanlike 
thing." And under this delusion the honest 
fellow dressed himself in his old clothes, lighted 
a pair of candles, and looked at himself with 
satisfaction in the looking-glass, drew on a pair 
of cheap gloves which he had bought, walked by 
the Qoays, and over the Deputies' Bridge, across 
the Place Louis XY., and strutted up the Fan- 
boarg St. Honore lo the Hotel of the British 
Embassy. A half-mile gume of carriages was 
formed along the street, and of course the en- 
trance to the hotel was magnificently illomin- 

A plague on those cheap gloves ! Why had 
not Philip paid three francs for a pair of gloves, 
instead of twenty-nine sous ? Mrs. Baynes had 
found a capital cheap glove shop, whither poor 
gone in the simplicity of his heart ; 
as he went in under the grand illumin- 
ated porte-coohhe, Philip saw that the gloves 
had given way at the thumbs, and that his 
hands appeared through the rents, as red as raw 
f-steaks. It is wonderful how red hands will 
look through holes in white gloves. "And 
there's that hole in my boot, too," thoughtPhil ; 
he had put a little ink over the seam, and so 
rent was imperceptible. Tlie coat and waist- 
1 wore tight, and of a past age. Never mind. 
The chest was broad, the arms were muscular 
and long, and Phil's face, in the midst of a halo 
of feir hair and flaming whiskers, looked brave, 
honesty and handsome. For a while his eyes 
wandered fiercely and restlessly all about the 
room from group to group ; but now — ah 1 now 
— they were settled. They had met another 
pair of eyes, which lighted np with gkd wel- 
come when they beheld Mm. Two young cheeks 
mantled with a sweet blush. These were Char- 
lotte's cheeks ; and hard by them were mamma'a, 
of a very different color. But Mrs. General 
Baynes had a knowing turban on, and a set of 
garnets round her old neck, Uke gooseberries set 

They admired the rooms: they heard the 
names of the great folks who arrived, and beheld 
many fhmous personages. They made then- 
courtesies to the embassadress. Confusion I 
With a great rip, the thumb of one of those 
cheap gloves of Philip's parts company from the 
rest of the glove, and he is obliged to wear it 
.u»..,u.j ..b^ , crumpled up in his hand: a dreadful mishap- 
laughing-stock of many for he is going to dance with Charlotte, and he 
while he himself, poor will have to give his band to the vi- - -'- 






e all 
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;b up smiling, with a low neck, with 
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■waving car] a and whiskers, pretty little hands 
exquisitely gloved, and liny feet? 'Tis Hely 
Walaingham, lighieet in the dance. Most RfTa- 
bij does Mrs, General Bayoes greet tbe young 
fellow. Very briglitly and happily do Char- 
lotto's eyes glance toward her favorite partner. 
It is certain that poor Phil can't hope at all lo 
dance like Hely. "And see what nice neat 
feet and hands he has got," saya Mrs. Baynes, 
" Cotmne ilest hiengante! A gentleman Ought 
10 bo always well gloved." 

•' Why did you send me to (he twcnty-oine- 
BOUB shop ?" says Poor Phii, looking at his tat- 
tered hand-shoes, and red obtrusive thumb. 

■'Oh youI''^(here Mrs. Baynoa shruga her 
yellow old shoulders). '^Your handa would 
burst through any gloves ! How do yon do, 
Mr. Hely I la your mamma here ? Of course 
she is I What a delightful party phe gave us ! 
The dear ombasBadreas looks quite unwell- 
most pleasing manners, I am sure; and Lord 
Eetridge, what a perfect gentleman !" 

The Bayneses were jnst come. For what 
dance was Mies Baynes disenga^jed? "As 
many as ever yon like !" cries Charlotte, who, 
in fkct, called Hely her little dancing-master, 
and never thought of him except as a partner. 
" Oh, too much happiness 1 Oh that this oould 
last foieverl" wghed Hdy, after a waltz, polka, 
mazurka, I know not what, and fining on Char- 
lotte the full blaze of hia beanteona blue eyes. 
"Poreverf" cries Charlotte, laughing. "I'm 
very ftind of dancing, indeed. And you dance 
beautifully. But I don't know that I should 
like W> dance forever." Ere the words ore over 
he ia whirling her round the room again. Hia 
little feet fly with surprising agility. His hair 
floats behind him. He scatters odors as ho 
spins. The handkerchief with which he fens 
hia pale brow is like a cloudy Him of mualin ; 
and poor old Philip aeea with terror that Ais 
pocket-handkerchief has got three great holes 
in it. His nose and one eye appeared through 
one of the holea while Phil was wiping hia fore- 
head. It waa very hot. He was very hot. He 
was hotter, though standing still, Uian young 
Hely, who was dancing. "He! he! I com- 
pliment you on your gloves and your handker- 
chief, I'm sure," aniggers Mrs. Baynes, with a 
toss of her turban. Has it not been said that a 
bull is a strong, courageous, and noble animal, 
but a bull in a china-shop ia not in his place ? 
"There you go. Thank yon! I wish you'd go 
somewhere else," cries Mrs. Baynes, in a fury. 
Poor Philip's foot has just gone through her 
ilonnce. Howredheis! how much hotter than 
over I There go Hely and Charlotte, whirling 
round like two opera-dancers 1 Philip giinds 
his teeth, he buttons his coat across his chest. 
How very tight it feels 1 How savagely his eyes 
glate I Do young men still look savage and sol- 
emn at balis ? An ingenuous young English- 
man ought lo do that duty of dancing, of course. 
Society calls upon him. But I doubt whether 
he ought to look cheerful during the perform- 
ance, or flippantly engage in so grave a matter. 



As Charlotte's sweet ronnd face beamed smiles 
.upon Philip over Hely's shoulders, it looked so 
happy that he never thought of grudging her her 
pleasure; and happy he might have remained 
in this contemplation, regarding not the circle 
of dancers who were galloping and whirling on 
at their usual swift rate, bnt her, who was the 
centre of alt joy and pleasure for him, when sud- 
denly a shrill voice was heard behind him, cry- 
ing, "Get out of the way, hang you!" and sud- 
denly there bounced against him Eingwood 
Twysden, pulling Miss Flora Trotter round the 
room, one of the most powerful and intrepid 
dancers of that season at Paris. They hnriled 
past FMlip ; they shot him forward against a 
pillar. He heard a screech, an oath, and an- 
other loud laugh from Twysden, and beheld the 
scowls of Miss Trotter as that rapid creature 
bumped at length into a place of safety. 

I told you about Philip's coat. It was very 
light. The daylight had long heen struggling lo 
make an entry at the seams. As he staggered 
up against the wall, crack t went a great hole at 
his back; and crack! one of bis gold buttons 
came off, leaving a rent in his chest. It was in 
those days when gold buttons still lingered on 
the breasts of some brave men, and we have said 
simple Philip still thought his coat a fine one. 

There was not only a rent of the seam, there 
was not only a burst button, but there was also 
a rip in Philip's rich cut-velvet waistcoat, with 
the gold sprigs, which he thought so handsome 
—a great, heart-rending scar. What waa to be 
done ? lietreat was necessary. He told Miss 
Charlotte ofthe hurt he had received, whose face 
wore a very comical look of pity at his misad- 
venture— he covered pan of his woand with his 
gibboos hat — and he thought he would try and 
make his way out by the garden of the hotel, 
which, of course, was illuminated, and bright, 
and crowded, but not so very bright and crowd- 
ed as the saloons, galleries, snpper-rooms, and 
halls of gilded light in which the company for 
the most part assembled. 

So our poor wonnded friend wandei'ed into 
tho garden, over which the moon was shining 
with the most blank indifference at the fiddling, 
feasting, and parti-colored lamps. He says that 
his mind was soothed by the aspect of yonder 
placid moon and twinkling stars, and that he 
had altogether forgotten his trumpery little ac- 
cident and torn coat and waistcoat ; but I doubt 
about the entire truth of this statemenl, for there 
have been some occasions when he, Mr. Philip, 
has meniioned the subject, and owned that he 
was mordfled and in a rage. 

Well, he went into the garden, and was calm- 
ing himself by contemplating the stars, when, 
just by that fountain where there is Pradior's 
little statue of— Moses in the Bulrushes, let us 
say — ronnd which there was a beautiful row of 
illuminated lamps, lighting np a great coronal 
of flowers, which my dear readers are at liherty 
to select and arrange according lo their own ex- 
quisite taste — near this little fountain he found 
three gentlemen talking together. 
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The high voice of one Philip could hear, 
and knew from oM days. Eingwood Twysden, 
Esquire, always liked to talk and to excite him- 
self with other persons' liqnor. He had been 
drinking the Sovoceign's health with great assi- 
duitj, I BDppose, and was exceedingly loud aiad 
happy. With Ringwood was Mr. Woolcoilibe, 
whose countenance the lamps lit up id a line, 
lurid manner, and whose eyehalls gleamed in 
the twilight ; and the third of the group was our 
young il'iend Mr. Lowndes. 

"1 owed him one, yoa see, Lowndes," said 
Mr. Ringwood Twysdeu. "I hate the feHow! 
Hang him, always did '. I saw the great hulkio' 
brute Etandin' there. Couldn't help myself. 
Give jou my honor, couldn't help myself. I 
jast drove Miss Trotter at him— sent her elbow 
well into him, and spun him up against the wall. 
The buttons cracked off the beggar's coat, be- 
gad ! What business had he there, hang him ? 
Gad, Sir, he made a catinou otf an old woman 
in blue, and went into " 

Here Mr. Ringwood'a speech came to an end ; 
for his cousin stood before him, grim and biting 
his mustitches. 

"Hullol" piped the other. "Who wants 
you to orerhear my conversation ? Dammy, I 
saj! I " 

Philip put out that hand with the torn glove. 
The glove was in a dreadful state of disruption 
now. He worked the hand well into his kins- 
man's neck, and twisting Bingwood round into 
a proper position, brought that poor old broken 
boot so to bear upon the proper quarter that 
Ringwood was discharged into the little font, 
nnd lighted amidst the flowers, and the water, 
and the oil-lamps, and made a dreadful mess 
and splutter among thera. And as for I'hilip's 

I don't know how many of the brass bnttons 
had revolted and parted company from the poor 
old cloth, which ciw^ked, and split, and tore 
under the agitation of that beating, angry bo- 
som. I hope our artist will -not depict Mr. Fir- 
min in this ragged stale, a great rent all across 
his back, and hia prostrate enemy lying howl- 
ing in the water, amidst the sputtering, crash- 
ing oil-lamps at his feet. When, Cinderella 
quitted her first ball, just after the clock struck 
twelve, we all know how shabby she looked. 
Philip was a sljll more disreputable object when 
he slunk away. I don't know by what side door 
Mr. Lowndes eliminated him. He also benev- 
olently took charge of Philip's kinsman and an- 
tagonist, Mr. Ringwood Twysden. Mr. Twys- 
aen'a hands, coat-tails, etc., were very much 
siuged and scalded by the oil, and cut by the 
broken glass, which was all extracted at the 
Beaujon Hospital, but not without much suffer- 
ing on the part of the patient. But though 
young Lowndes spoke up for Philip, in describ- 
ing the scene (I fear not without laughter), his 
Excellency caused Mr. Firmin's name to be 
emsed from his party lists : and I am sure t^O 
sensible man will defend his conduct for a mo- 

K 



Of this lamentable fracas which occurred in 
the Hotel Garden, Miss Uaynes and her parents 
had no knowledge for a while. Charlotte was 
too much occupied with her dancing, which she 
pursued with all her might ; papa was at cards 
with some sober male and-female veterans, and 
mamma was looking with delight at her daugh- 
ter, whom the young gentlemen of many em- 
bassies were charmed to choose for a partner. 
When Lord Headbury, Lord Estridge's son, 
was presented to Miss Baynea, her mother was 
so elated that she vias ready to dance Coo. I do 
not envy Mrs. Major MacWhirter at Tours the 
perusal of that immense manuscript in which 
her sister recorded the events of the hall. Hero 
was Charlotte, beautiful, elegant, accomplished, 
admired mery ickej-e, with young men, young 
Rohkmeo. of immense property and expectations, 
wild aboat lier; and engaged by a promise to n 
mde, ragged, presumpiious, ill-bred young man, 
leithoat a pejOH) in the world — wasn't it provok- 
ing? Ah, poor Philip ! How that little eoiu-, 
yellow mother-in-law elect did scowl at him 
when ho came with rather a shamefaced look to 
pay his duty to his sweet-heart on the day after 
the ball ! Mrs, Baynes had caused her daugh- 
ter to dress with extra smartness, had forbidden 
the poor child to go oat, and coaxed her, and 
wheedled her, and dressed her with I know not 
what ornaments of her own, with a fond ex- 
pectation that Lord Headbury, that the yellow 
young Spanish attache, that the sprightly Pms- 
sian secretary, and Walsingham Hely, Char- 
lotte's partners at the ball, would certainly call ; 
and the only equipage that appeared at Madame 
Smolensk's gate was a hack cab, which drove 
up at e^'cniug, and out of which poor Philip's 
well-known, tattered hoots came stiiding. Such 
a fond mother as Mrs. Baynes may well have 
been out of humor. 

As for Philip, he was unusually shy and mod- 
est. Ho did not know in what light his friends 
would regard his escapade of the previous even- 
ing. He had been sitting at home all the morn- 
ing in state, and in company with a Polish col- 
onel, who lived in his hotel, and whom Phili]i 
had selected to be his second in case the battle 
of the previous night should have any suite. 
He had left that colonel in company with a bag 
of tobacco and an order for unlimited beer, while 
he himself ran np to catch a glimpse of his be- 
loved. The Bayneses had not heard of the bat- 
tle of the preiious night. They were full of 
the ball, of Lord Estridge's affability, of the 
Golconda embassador's diamonds, of the ap- 
pearance of the royal princes who honored the 
fete, of the most fashionablo Paris talk, in n 
word. Philip was scolded, snubbed, and cold- 
ly received by mamma ; but ho was used to that 
sort of treatment, and greatly relieved by find- 
ing that she was unacquainted with bis own dis- 
orderly behavior. He did not lell Charlotte 
about the quarrel: a knowledge of it might 
alarm the little maiden ; and so for once our 
friend was discreet, and held his tongue. 

But if he had any influence vrith the editor of 
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Galignani's Messenger, wiiy did he not entreal 
the conductors of that admirable journal to fore- 
fto aU mention of the fracas at the Embassy ball? 
Two days after the f^te, I am sorry to say, there 
appeared a paragraph in the paper narrating the 
circnmstnnceaoftheflght. And the guilty I'hil- 
ip fonnd a copy of that paper on the table before 
Mrs. Baynes and the general when he eame to 
the Champs Elyeo'es aiw^ordiog W his wont. Bc- 
llind that paper sale Major-Gonoral Bayiies, 
C.B., looking confused, and beside him his 
lady frowning like Bhadamauthus. But no 
Charlotte was in the room. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

Philip's heart beat Terj quickly at seeing 
this grim pair, and the guilty newspaper be- 
fore them, OQ which Mrs. Bayoea's lean right 
hand was laid. "So, Sir," she cried, "you 
Btill honor us with your company, after distin- 
guishing jonrsclf as yon did the night before 
last. Fighting and boxing like a porter at his 
Excellency's ball. It's disgnsting I I have no 
other word for it — disgnating!" And hero I 
suppose she nudged the general^ or gave him 
some look ot signal by which he knew he was to 
come int«l action; for Baynes strw^tway ad- 
vanced and delivered his fire. 

"Faith, Sir, more bub-ub-blac^uard con- 
duct I never heard of in my lifel That's the 
only word for it; the only word for it," cries 
Baynes. 

"The general knows what blackgnard con- 
duct is, and youra is that conduct, Mr. Pirmin 1 
It is al! over the town : is talked of eveiy where : 



will be in all the 



newspapers. 



a his lord- 



ship heard of it he was furious. Never, 
will you be admitted into the Embassy again, 
after disgracing yourself as jou have done," 
cries ttie lady. 

"Disgracing yourself, that's the word. And 
disgraceful your conduct was, begad," cries the 
officer second in command. 

"You don't know my provocation," pleaded 



poor Philip. "As I came np to him Twysden 
was boiisting that he had struck me, and — and 
laughing at me." 

' ' And a pretty figure you wore to come lo a 
hall. Who could help laughing, Sir?" 

" He bragged of having insulted me, and I 
lost my temper, and struck him in return. The 
thing is done and can't be helped," gi^wled 
Philip. 

"Strike a little man before ladies] Very 
brave indeed !" cries the lady. 

"Mrs. Baynes !" 

"I call it cowardly. In the army we con- 
sider it cowardly to quarrel before ladies, "'con- 
tinnes Mrs. General B. 

"I have waited at home for two days to see 
if he wanted any more," groaned Philip. 

"O yes ! After insulting and knocking a lit- 
tle man down, you want to murder him! And 
you call that the conduct of a Christian, the con- 
duct of a gentleman I " 

"The eondnct of a ruffian, by George!" says 
General Baynes. 

" It was prudent of yon lo choose a very Ut- 
ile man, and to have the ladies within hearing!" 
continues Mrs. Baynes. " Why, I wonder you 
haven't beaten nij dear children next. Don't 
you, general, wonder he has not knocked down 

r poor boys? They are quite small. And it 

evident that ladiea being present is no hin- 
drance to Mr. Firmin's boxing laalckes." 

"The conduct is gross, and unworthy of a 
gentleman," reiterates the general. 

" You hear what that man saya— that old 
man, who never says an unkind word? That 
veteran, who has been in twenty battles, and 
never struck a man before women yet? Did 
you, Charles? Me has given you his opinion. 
He ha» called you a name which I won't soil my 
lips with repeating^ but which yon deserve. And 
do you suppose. Sir, that I will give my blessed 
child to a man who has acted as yon have acted, 
and been called a — f Charles! General! I will 
) my grave rather than see my daaghter giv- 
Lp tosnch amani" 

Good Heavens !" said Philip, his knees trem- 
bling under him. " You don't mean to say that 
yon intend to go from your word, and—" 

"Ohl you threaten about money, do you? 

Because your father waa a cheat, you intend to 

try and make us sufier, do yon?" shrieks the 

lady. " A man who strikes a little man before 

ladies will commit any act of cowardice, I dare 

say. And if you wish to bejj^ar my family be- 

le your father waa a, rogue — " 

My dear ! " interpoaes the general. 

Wasn't he a ixigne, Baynes? Is there any 

denying it? Haven't you said sj a hundred 

i a hundred times ? A nice family to marry 

o ! No, Mr. Eirmin ! You may insult me 

you please. Ton may strike little men be- 
fore ladies. You may lift your great wicked 
hand against that poor old man in one of your 
tipsy fits; but I know a mother's love, a rao- 
■ I duty, and I desire that we see you no 
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" Great Powersl"cries Philip, aghast. "Yoo 
don't mean to — to sepiirate me from Charlotte, 
geaeral ! I have your word. Tou emconraged 
me. I shall hreak my heart. TU go down on 
ray knees to that fellow. TE— oh! — you don't 
mean what you aay!" And, scared and Bohbing, 
the poor fellow clasped his strong hands togeth- 
er, and appealed to the general. 

liayncs was under his wife's eye. "I think," 
he said, "your conduct has heen confoundedly 
bad, disorderly, and nngentlemanlike. Yoa 
can't support my child, if you marry her. And 
if yoi]. have the least spark of honor in yon, as 
yon say you have, it is yon, Mr. Eirmin, who 
will hreak off the match, and release the poor 
child from certain misery. By George, Sir, 
how is a man who fights and quarrels in a no- 
bleman's ball-room to get on in the world? 
How 13 a man who can't afford a decent coat to 
ills hack to keep a wife? The more I have 
known you, tlie more I have feit that the en- 
gagement would bring misery upon my child! 
Xs that what yon want? A man of honor," 
("Hanoi-!" in italics, from Mrs, Baynes.) 
"Hush, my dear 1 A man of spirit would give 
her np. Sir. What have you to offer but beg- 
gary, by George? Do you want my girl to 
come home to your lodgings, and mend yoai 

clothes?" "I think I put that point pretty 

well, Bunch, my boy," said the general, talk- 
ing of the matter afterward. " I hit him there. 
Sir." 

The old EoMier did indeed strike hisadversary 
there with a vital stab. Philip's coal, no doubt, 
was ragged, and his parse but light. He bad 
sent money to his fatbi 



nts in the old house 
Q left without their 
bts Philip had paid, 
of temper, and hi 



in Parr Street, who had !i 
wofics, and a part of these 
He knew his own violem 
unruly independence. He thought' very hum- 
bly of his talents, and often doubted of his ea. 
pacify to get on in the world. In hia less hope 
fill moods ho trembled to think that he might 
lie bringing poverty and unbappiness upon his 
dearest little maiden, for whom be would joy- 
fully have sacrificed his blood, bis life. Poor 
Philip sank back sickening and Minting almost 
under Baynes's words. 

"Yon'll let me— you'll let me see her?" he 
gasped oDt. 

"She's unwell. She is in her bed. She 
can't appear to-day !" cried the mother. 

"0!i,Mrs. Baynesl 1 must, I must see her," 
Philip said ; and fairly broke ont in a sob of 
pain. 

" This is the nit 
women!" said Mrs. 
ous, certainly!" 

"By George, Eliza!" the general cried out, 
starting np. "It's l«ohad." 

"Infirra of purpose, give me the daggers!" 
Philip yelled out, while describing the scene to 
his biographer in after-days. " Macbeth would 
never have done the murders but for that little 
quiet woman at bis side. When the Indian 



prisoners are killed, the squaws always invent 
the worst tortures. You should have seen that 
fiend and her livid smile as she was drilling 
her gimblets into my heart. I don't know how 
I offended her. I tried to like her. Six. I had 
humbled myself before her. I went on her 
errands. I played cards with her. I sate and 
listened to her dreadful stories about Barrack- 
pore and the governor-general. I wallowed in 
the dust before her, and she hated me. I can 
see her face now : her cruel yellow face, and her 
sharp teeth, and her gray eyes. It was the end 
of August, and pouring a storm that day, I 
suppose my poor child was cold and snffering tip 
stairs, for I beard the poking of a lire in her 
little room. When 1 bear a fire poked over- 
bead now — twenty years aftet^the whole thing 
comes back to Die ; and I suffer over again that 
infernal agony. Were I to live a thousand 
years I could not forgive her. I never did her 
a wrong, hut I can't for^ve her. Ah, my 
Heaven, how that woman tortured me ! " 

" I think I know one or two sim 
said Mr. Firmin'a biographer. 

"Tou ate always speaking ill of women!" 
said Mr. rirmin's biographer's wife. 

"No, thank Heaven!" said the gentleman. 
"I think I know some of whom I never thought 
or spoke a word of evil. My dear, will yon give 
Philip some more tea ?" and with this the gen- 
tleman's narrative is resumed. 
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h r had told her 
) had invented and 
L es against him ; de- 
d or her ; that he had 
forever haunting thea- 
■' It's not true, mother, 
the little girl had cried, fiaming 
revolt for anonient! but she soon sub- 
sided in tears and misery, ntterly broken by the 
thought of her calamity. Then her father had 
been brought to her, who had been made to be- 
lieve some of the stories against poor Philip, 
id who was commanded by his wife to im- 
press them upon the girl. And Baynes tried 
obey orders ; but he was scared and cmelly 
pained by the sight of Ma little maiden's grief 
iffering. He attempted a weak expostu- 
lation, and began a speech or two. But his 
heart failed him. He retreated behind his wife, 
hesitated in speech or resolution, and 
her language beeame mora bitter as her ally fal- 
tered. Philip was a drunkard; PhiUp was a 
prodigal; Philip was a frequenter of dissolute 
haunta, and loose companions. She had the 
authority for what she said. Was not a 
mother anxious for the welfare of her omi 
child ? (" Begad, yon don't suppose your own 
itber would do any thing that waa not for 
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jour welfare, now ?" broke in the general, fee- 
bly.) " Do you think if he had not been drunk 
be would have ventured M commit sucb an 
atrocious outrage as that at the Embassy ? And 
do you suppose I want a drunkard and a beggar 
to marry my daughter?" " Tour ingratitude, 
Charlotte, is horrible ! " cries mamma. Aud 
poor Philip,' charged with drunkenness, had 
diued for seventeen sous, with a carafon of beer, 
and had counted on a supper that night by little 
Charlotte's side : so, while the child lay sobbing 
on her bed, the mother stood over her, and 
lashed her. For General Bajnes — a brave man, 
a kind-heartod man — to have to look on white 
this torture was inflicted, must have been a hard 
duty. He could not eat the boarding-house 
dinner, though he took his place at the table at 
the sound of the dismal bell. Madame herself 
was not present at the meal ; and you know 
poor Charlotte's place was vacant. Her lather 
went up stairs, and paused by her bedroom door, 
and listened. He heard murmurs within, and 
Madame's voice, as he stumbled at the door, 
cried harshly, " Qi!ies( ffi?" Hoentercd. Ma- 
dame was sitting on the hed, with Charlotte's 
head on her lap. The thick brown tresses were 
falling over the child's white night-dress, and 
sbe lay almost motionless, and sobbing feebly. 
"Ah, it is you, Generall" said Madame, "Yon 
have done a pretty work, Sir!" "Mammasays, 
won't you take something, Charlotte, doar?" 
fiiltered the old man. " Will you leave her 
tranquil?" said Madame, with her deep voice. 
The father retreated. When Madame vrent out 
presently to get that panacea, hhs tasse tk the, 
for her poor little friend, she found the oM gen. 
tleman seated on a portmantean at his door. 
"Is she — is she a little belter now?" he sobbed 
out. Madame shrugged her shoiUdere, and 
looked down on the veteran with superb scorn. 
" VoJts n^etes qi^un poltron^ ght^alV she said, 
3nd swept down stairs. liaynes was beaten in- 
deed. He was suffering horrible pain. He 
was quite unmanned, and tears were trickling 
down his old cheeks as be sate wretchedly there 
in the dark. His wife did *iot leave the table 
as long as dinner and dessert lasted. She read 
Galijpiani resolutely afterward. She told the 
children not to make a noise, as their sister was 
up stairs with a bad headache. But she re- 
voked that statement, as it were (as she revoked 
at cards presently), by asking the Miss Bolderos 
ta play one of their duels. 

I wonder whether Philip walked up and down 
before the house that night ? Ah, it was a dis- 
mal night for all of them— -a racking pain, a 
cruel sense of shame throbbed under Baynes's 
cotton tassel ; and as for Mrs. Baynes, I hope 
there was not much rest or comfort ander her 
old nightcap. Madame passed the greater part 
of the night in a great chair in Charlotte's bed- 
room, where the poor child heard the hotirs toll 
one after the other, and found no comfort in the 
dreary rising of the dawn. 

At a very early honl of the dismal rainy morn- 
ing, what made pooc little Charlotte fling her 



arms round Madame, and cry out, "Ah, quo je 
yous aime ! ah, quo vous etes bonne, Madame I " 
aud smile almost happily through her tears ? In 
the Srst place, Madame went to Charlotte's 
dressing-table, whence she took a pair of scis- 
sors. Then the little maid sat up on her bed, 
with her brown hMr clustering over her shoul- 
ders ; and Madame took a lock of it, and cat a 
thick curl ; and kissed poor little Charlotte's red 
eyes ; and laid her pale cheek on the pillow, and 
carefully covered her ; and bade her, with many 
tender words, to go to sleep. " If you are very 
good, and will go to sleep, he shall have it in 
half an hour," Madame said. "And as I go 
down stairs I will tell Erau^iso to bare some 
tea ready for jou when you ring." Aud this 
promise, and the thought of what Madame was 
going U> do, comfbrted Charlotte in her misery. 
And with many fond, fond prayers ftir Philip, 
and consoled by thinking, " Now she must have 
gone the greater part of the way j now she must 
be with him ; now he knows I will never, never 
love any but him, " she fell asleep at length on 
her moistened pillow : aud was smiHug in her 
sleep, and I dare say dreaming of Philip, when 
the noise of the fallof a piece of furniture roused 
her, and she awoke out of her dream to see thfe 
grim old mother, in her white night-cap and 
whit* dreasing-gown, standing by her side. 

Nevermind. " She has seen him now. She 
has told him now," was the child's very first 
thought as her eyes Giirly opened. " He knows 
that I never, never will think of any but him." 
She felt as if she was actually there in Philip's 
room, speaking herself to him ; murmuring vowa 
which her fond lips had whispered many and 
many a time to her lover. And now he knew 
She would never break them she was consoled 
and felt more courage. 

" You have had some sleep, Charlotte ?" asks 
Mrs. Baynes. 

"Yes, Ihave been asleep, mamma." As she 
speaks, sbe fbcis under the pillow a little locket 
containing — what ? I suppose a scrap of Mr. 
Philip's lank hair. 

"I hope you are in a less wicked frame of 
mind than when I left yon last night," continues 
(he matron. 

" Was I wicked fbr loving Philip ? Then I 
am wicked still, mamma!" cries the child, sit- 
ting up in her bed. And she clutches that little 
lock of hair which nestles under her pillow. 

"What nonsense, child! This is what you 
get out of your stupid novels. I tell you he 
does not think about you. He is quite a reck- 
less, careless libertine. " 

"Yes, BO reckless and careless that we owe 
him the bread we eat. He doesn't think of me ! 
Doesn't he? Ah—" Here she paused aa a 
clock in a neighboring chamber began to strike. 
"Now," she thought, "hehasgotmy measagel" 
A smilii dawned over her fhce. She sank back 
on her pillow, turning her head from her mother. 
She kissed the locket, and murmured; "Not 
think of me! Don't you, don't you, my dear!" 
She did not heed the woman by her side, hoar 
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hor voice, or for a moment seem aware of her 
presence. Charlotte waa away in Philip's room ; 
she saw him CalMng with her messenger ; lienrd 
bis Toice so deep, and so Bweet ; knew that the 
promises he had spoken he nerer would break. 
With gleaming eyes and flushing cheeks she 
looked at her mothec, her enemj. She held her 
talisman locket and pressed it to her heart. No, 
she would nevei' be untrue to him ! Ko, he 
t her! And as Mrs. 
it the honest indignatioa beam- 
in); in the child's face she read Charlotte's re- 
volt, defiance, perhaps victory. The meek child, 
who never before had questioned an order or 
formed a wish which she would not sacrifice at 
hor mother's order, was now in arms asserting 
independence. But I should think mamma is 
not going to give up the commanil alter a sin- 
gle act of revolt, and that she will try more at- 
tempts than one to cajole or coerce her rebel. 

Meanwhilo let fancy leave the talisnian lock- 
et nestling on Charlotte's little heart (in which 
soft shelter methinks it were pleasant to linger). 
Let her wrap a shawl round her, and affix to her 
feet a pair of stont galoshes ; let her walk rapid- 
ly through the muddy Champa Elyseea, where, 
in this inclement season, only a few policemen 
and artisans are to be found moving. Let her 
pay a half-penny at the Pont des Invalides, and 
so march stonily along the quays, by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies— where as yet deputies assemble 
—and trndge along the river side, until she 
reaches Seine Street, into which, aa you all 
know, the Kue Poussiii debouches. This waa 
the road brave Madame Smolensk took on a 
^naty, rainy antuma morning, and on foot, for 
live-franc pieces were scarce with the good wo- 
man. Before the Hdtel Poussin (ah, gu'on y 
&ait biev it vingt ans I) ia a little painted wicket 
which opena, ringing, and then there is the pas- 
sage, you know, with the stair leading to the 
upper regions, to Moueioor Philippe's room, 
which is on the first floor, as is that of Bou- 
chard, the painter, who has his ati^lier over the 
way. A bad painter ia Bouchard, but a worthy 
friend, a cheery companion, a modest, amiable 
gentleman. And a rare good fellow is Laberge 
of the second floor, tho poet &om CareaBsonne, 
who pretends to be studying law, hut whose heart 
is with the Muses, and whose talk ia of Victor 
Hugo and Alfred de Musset^ whose 
will repeat to all comers. Near Laberge (I think 
I have heard Philip say) lived Escasse, a South- 
ern; man too — a capitalist— a clerk in a bank, 
qaoi ,' — whose apartment was decorated sumptu- 
ously with his own furniture, who had Spanish 
wine and sausages in cupboards, and a bag of 
dollars for a fiiend in need. Is BscBsee alive 
still ? Philip Firmin wonders, and that old col- 
onel, who lived on the same floor, and who had 
been a prisoner in England ? What wonderful 
descriptions that Colonel Dnjarret bad of fe 
ineess cmglalses and their singularities of dresi 
imd behavior! Though conquered 









and enslaver 



country! Vou ^ 



[I his rough 



way, Philip nsed to imitate these people to his 
friends, and we almost fancied wa could sec the 
hotel before us. It was very dean ; it waa very 
cheap ; it was very dark ; it was very cheerful — 
capital coffee and bread and butter for brealtfast 
for fifteen sous ; capital bedroom aa premier for 
thirty fraucs a month — dinner if you would for I 
forget how little, and a merry talk round the 
pipes and the grog afterward — the giog, or ihc 
modest eaii svcree. Here Colonel I)ujarroc re- 
corded his victories over both sexes. Here Col- 
onel Tymowski sighed over his enslaved Poland. 
Tymowski was the second who waa to act for 
Philip in case the Eingwood Twysden affair 
should have come to any violent conclnsion. 
Here Laberge bawled poetry to Philip, who no 
doubt in his turn confided to the young French- 
man his own hopes and passion. Deep into the 
night he would sit talking of his love, of her 
goodness, of her brauty, of her innocence, of 
her drcadfiil mother, of her good old father— 
que sais-je ? Have we not said that when this 
man had any thing on his mind straightway 
he bellowed forth his opinions to tho universe? 
Philip, ^way from his love, would roar out hor 
praisea for hours and hours to Laberge, until 
the candles burned down, until the hour for reat 
waa come and could be delayed no longer, ^hen 
he would hie to bed with a prayer for her; and 
tlie very instant he awoke begin to think of her, 
and bless her, and thank God for her lovs. I'oor 
as Mr. Philip was, yet aa the possessor of health, 
content, honor, and that priceless pure jewel the 
girl's love, I think we will not pity him much ; 
though, as the night when he received his dis- 
missal Irom Mrs. Baynes, he must have passed 
an awful time, to be sure. Toss, Philip, on your 
bed of pain, and doubt, and fear. Toll, heavy 
hours, from night till dawn. Ah ! 'twas a weary 
night through which two sad young hearts heard 
you tolling. 

At a pretty early hour the varions occupants 
of the crib at the line Poussin used to appear in 
the dingy little salle-a-manger, and partake of 
the breakfast there provided. Monsieur Meuou, 
in his shirt-sleeves, shared and distributed the 
meaL Madame Menou, with a Madras hand- 
kerchief round her grizzling head, laid down the 
smoking coffee on the shining oil-cloth, while 
each guest helped himself out of a little juuseum 
of napkins to his Own particular towel. The 
room was small; the breakfast waa not tine ; the 
guests who partook of it were certainly not re- 
markable for tlie luxury of clean linen; but 
Philip, who ia many years older now than when 
he dwelt in this hotel, and is not pinched for 
luoney at all, you will bo pleaaed to hear (and 
between ourselves has become rather a gour- 
mand), declares he vraa a very happy youth at 
this humble Hotel Poussin, and sighs for tho 
days when ho was sighing for Miss Charlotte. 

Well, he has passed a dreadful night of gloom 
and terror. I doubt that he has bored Laberge 
very much with his tears and despondency. And 
now morning has come, and as he is having his 
breakfast with one or more of tho before-named 
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worthies, the litlJo boy-of-all-work enters gtin- 
ning, bisplumel under his arm, and cries, "One 
dame poar M. Philippe !" 

"One daiae," saje the French Colonel, look- 
ing up from his paper ; " alles, maavais sujet .'" 

"Grand Diea! what has happened?" cries 
Ptiilip, running forward, as he recognizes Ma- 
dame's tall figure in the passa.ge. They go up 
to his room, I suppose, tegardless of the grins 
and sneers of the little boy with thep^? 
aids the maid-servant to make the beds, and who 
thinks Monsieur Philippe has a very elderly 
quaintance, 

Philip closes the door vipon his Tisitor, * 
looks at him with so much hope, kindness, c 
fidence in her eyes, that the poor fellow is 
couraged almost ere she begins to Speak. "1 
you have reason ; Icomi 
Madame Smolensk said; " tbe means 
liig that poor dear angel ] She has 
sad night. What? You, too, have 
in bed, poor young man!" Indeed Philip had 
only thrown himself on his bed, and had kicked 
there, and had groaned there, and had tossed 
there ; and had tried to read, and, I dare say, r 
membered afterward, with a strange interest, tl 
book he read, and that other thought which v/i 
throbbing in his brain all the time while he wi 
reading, and while the wakeful honrs went weai 
ly tolling by. 

"No, in effect," says poor Philip, rolling 
dismal cigarette; "tbe night has not been tc 
Qne. And she has snffi^red too ? Heaven bless 
her!" And then Madame Smolensk told how 
the little dear angel had cried all the night long, 
and how the Smolensk had not succeeded in 
comforting her, nntil she promised she would go 
lo Pfiilip, and tell him that bis Charlotte 
be his for ever and ever ; that she never could 
think of any man but him; that he was the 
best, and the dearest, and the bravest, and the 
trnest Philip, and that she did fflit believe ono 
word of those wicked stories told against him 
by — " Hold, Monsieur Thilippe, I suppose Ma- 
dame la G<!n^rale has been talking about yoa, 
and loves you no more," cried Madame Smo- 
lensk; "we other women are assassins — aasas- 
sins, see youl But Madame la G^^rale went 
loo tar with the tittle maid. She is an obedient 
liltiem^d, the dear Miss! — trembling before her 
mother, and always ready to yield — only now 
her spirit is lOused ; and she is yours and yours 
only. The little dear, gentle child I Ah, how 
pretty she was, leaning on my shoulder ! I held 
her there — yes there, my poor gan;on, and I cut 
tliis from her neck, and brought it to thee. 
Come, embrace me. Weep ; that does good, 
Philip. I love thee well. Go — and thy little — 
It is an angel ! " And so, in the hour of their 
pain, myriads of manly hearts have found wo- 
man's love ready to soothe their anguish. 

Leaving to Philip that thick curling lock of 
brown hair (from a head where now, mayhap, 
there is a line or two of matron silver), this 
Samaritan plods her way back to her own house, 
where her own cares await her. But thoogh the 



way is long, Madame's step is lighter now, as she 
thinks how Charlotte at the journey's end is wait- 
ing for news of Philip ; and I suppose there are 
more kisses and emtiraces when the good sonl 
meets with tho little suffering girl, and tells her 
how Philip will remain forever true and faith- 
ful ; and how true love must come to a, hap- 
py ending ; and how she, Smolensk, will do all 
in her power to aid, comfort, and console her 
young friends. As for tho writer of Mr. Phil- 
ip's memoirs, you see 1 never try to make any 
concealments. I have told yon all along that 
Charlotte and Philip are married, and I believe 
they are happy. But it is certain that they suf- 
fered dreadfully at this lime of their lives ; and 
my wife says that Charlotte, if she allndes to the 
period and the trial, speaks as though they had 
both undergone some hideous operation, the re- 
membrance of which forever causes a pang to 
the memory. So, my young lady, will yon have 
your trial one day — to be borne, pray Heaven, 
with a meek spirit. Ah, how surely the turn 
comes to all of us ! Look at Madame Smolensk 
at her luncheon-table, this day, after her visit 
to Philip at his lodging, after comforting little 
Charlotte in her pain. How brisk she is ! How 
good-natured! How she smiies! How she 
speaks to all her company, and carves for her 
guests ! You do not suppose she has no griefs 
and cares of her own? You know better. I 
dare say she is thinking of her creditors ; of her 
poverty ; of that accepted bill which will come 
due next week, and so forth. The Samaritan 
who reacnes you, most likely, has been robbed 
and has bled in his day, and it is a wounded 
arm that bandages yours when bleeding. 

If Anatole, the boy who scoured the plain at 
the HOt«l Poussin, with his plnmet in his jacket 
pocket, and his slippers soled with scrubbing- 
brushes, saw the embrace between Philip and 
good friend, I believe, i ' 



that 






honorable, generous, and blameless. Put what 
construction you will on the business, Anatole, 
you little imp of mischief 1 your motlier never 
gave yon a kiss more t«ndor than that which 
Madame Smolensk bestovii>d on I'liilip — than 
that which she gave Philip? — than that which 
she carried back from bim and Mthfully placed 
on poor little Charlotte's pale round cheek. 
The worid is full of love and pity, I say. Had 
there been less suffering there would have been 
less kindness. I, for one, almost wish to be 111 
again, so that tho friends who succored me 
ight once more come to my rescue. 
To poor little wounded Charlotte in her bed 
ir friend the mistress of the boarding-house 
brought back inexpressible comfort. Whatever 
might betide, Philip would never desert her! 
"Think you I would ever have gone on such an 
embassy for a French girl, or interfered between 
her and her parents ?" Madame asked. "Nev- 
er, never! But you and Monsieur Philip are 
already betrothed before Heaven % and I should 
despise yon, Charlotte, I should despise him, 
ather to draw back." This little point be- 
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ing settled in Miss Charlotte's mind, I can fancy 
she is immenselj soothed and comforted ; that 
hope and courage settle in her heart ; tha,t the 
color comes back to hoc young cheeks ; that she 
can come and join hor family as sho did yester- 
day. " I told you she never cared about him, " 
says Mrs. Baynes to her husband. "Faith no, 
she can't have eared for him much," says Baynes, 
with something of a sorrow that his girl should 
be so light-minded. But you and I, who hare 
been behind the scenes, who have peeped into 
Philip's bedroom and behind poor Charlotte's 
modest curtains, know that the girl had revolt- 
ed from her parents ; and so children will if the 
authority exercised over them is too tyrannical 
or unjust. Gentle Charlotte, who scarce ever re- 
sisted, was aroused and in rebellion: honest Char- 
lotte, who used to speak all her thoughts, now hid 
them, and deceived father and mother — yes, de- 
ceived — what a confession to mate regarding a 
young lady, the prima doiaia of onr opera I Mrs. 
Baynes is, as usual, writing her lengthy scrawls 
to sister MaeWhirter, at Toars, and informs the 
major's lady that she has very great satisfaction 
in at last being able tfl announce " that that 
most impendent and in all respects ineli^ble 
engagement between her Charlotte and a cer- 
tain youag man, son of a bankrupt London phy- 
sician, is come to an end. Mr. F.'s condact 
has been so wild, so gross, so disorderly and hb- 
iieatkimnlike, that the general (and you know, 
Maria, bow soft and sweet a tempered man 
Bajnes is) has told Mr. Firmin his opinion in 
unmistakable words, and forbidden him to con- 
tinue his visits. After seeing him every day foi 
six months, during which time she has accus- 
tomed herself to his peculiarities, and hia often 
coarse and odious expressions and conduct, 
wonder the separation has been a shock to dear 
Char, though I believe the young 
thing who has been the cause of all this grief. 
That he cares but little for her, has been my 
opinion all along, though she, artless child, gave 
him her whole atFection. He has been aecns- 
tomed lo throw over women ; and the brothei 
of a yonng lady whom Mr. P. had 
left (and who has made a most exci 
since) showed his indignation atMr. F.'s conduct 
at the Embassy ball the other night, on which 
the yonng man took advantage of hia greatly sr 
perior size and strength to begin a Tittlgar hoi 
iag-mateh, in which both parties were severely 
wounded. Of course you saw the paragraph " 
Galignani about the whole affair. I sent o 
dresses, but it did not print them, though o 
names appeared as among the company. Any 
. thing more singular than the appearance of Mr. 
F. you can not well imagine. I wore my gar- 
nets ; Charlotte (who attracted universal admi- 
ration) was in, etc., etc. Of course the separa- 
tion has occasioned her a good deal of pain ; for 
Mr. F. rerlainly behaved with much kindness 
and forbearance on a previous occasion. But 
the general will not hear of the continuance of 
the connection. He says the yonng man's con. 
duct has been too gross and shamefnl ; and 



when once roused, you know, I might as well 
attempt to chain a tiger as Bajnes. Our poor 
Char will suffer, no donbt, in consequence of 
the behavior of this brute, but she has ever been 
an obedient child, who knows how to honor her 
fether and mother. She bears up a-onderfulty, 
though, of course, the dear child sutlers at 
the parting. I think if she were to go to gOH 
and Mac Whirter at Toars for a month or two, 
be all the better for clumge of air, 
too, dear Mac. Come and fetch her, and we 
will pay the (iawt. She would go to certain 
povewy and wretchedness did she marry this 
most violent and disreputable joungman. The 
General sends regards to Mac, and I am," 

That these were the actual words of Mrs. 
_ ijnes's letter I can not, as a voracious biogra- 
pher, take upon myself to say. I never saw the 
document, though I have had the good fortune 
to peruse others from the same hand. Char- 
lotte saw die letter some time after, when on a 
her aunt at Tonrs, and when a quarrel 
occurred betvreen the two sisters — Mrs. Major 
and Mrs. General — and Charlotte mentioned 
contents of the letter to a friend of mine 
has talked to me about his affairs, and es- 
pecially his love afiairs, for many and many a 
long hour. And shrewd old woman as Mrs. 
Baynes may be, yon may see how utterly she 
was mistaken in fancying that her daughter's 
obedience was still secure. The little maid had 
left father and mother, at first with their eager 
sanction ; her love had been given to Firmin ; 
and an inmate- — a prisoner if jon will— under 
her father's roof, her heart remained with Phil- 
ip, however time or distance might separate 

And now, as we have the command of Philip's 
desk, and are free to open and read the pri- 
vate letters which relate to his history, I take 
leave to put in a document which was penned 
in his place of exile by his worthy fether, upon 
receiving the news of the quarrel described in 
the last chapter of these memoirs : 
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.er WM nut bs iiidutgeiit s,9 rouia, I hope and 
?ii. From debt uid dependeDce I * ' " 
& ptoud poutJoD hj my own efforte. 



:M duwn in my ova BhipvreclL Sometliing CeUe 

" I agreo wltb you tkaC yonr eflcupe from AgDea Twys- 
n has bean a piice of good fortuiiB far you, and am 



Between oaraclves, the fondncs! of tbeTnTsSooeformoney 


amoiiatea to meanneas. And tbougli I elwiji received 


Tirrsdcn in dear old Pair Street, aa I trust s genlloman 


sbould, bb company naa Ineuffei&hly tedious lo me, and 


Ida vulgar loquMily gdloiw. Hla aon bIbo was little to my 


taat*. indeed I was forortffj, reije™i when I found your 


couneclion ™ilh that iamlly waa over, inowine Iheir ra- 


jjBcily about mODcy, and that It was your fortune, not you, 


tHey were aniiouB to secure for .^nea. 






preceded me lo this coimiry. My work on Gout was fa- 




by tba scientific Joumala of those great cities. People ire 








myBeK and are now prtsperaiB and reapecled. I had the 




Oolonel J. B. Togle, of New York, oo onr royage out ; uid 


the Colonel, who la a leading personage here, has abowo 


himself not at all ungratetuL Those who &ney that at 


New York people can not appreciate and understand the 




man who, like myseH has lited with the best society in 


London, baa, I flatter mywlf. not U™i in that society 


qvite in min. The (Jolonel lg propiiator and editor of one 


of the most brilliant and influenltel journals of the city. 


Yon know that arms and the toga are often woru here by 




'■I had actually written thus far when I read in the 


Colonels paper, the New York Emerald, an account of 


yonr battle with your cousin at the Embatsy ball 1 Ob, you 


pngnaciousPbUlpl Well, young Twyaden was veiy vul- 


gar, very rude and overbearing, and, I haye no doubt, de- 








licily in this country, where the press ie free tcfeA a BcnjB- 


once ,- and your priyate affairs, or mine, or the Preiddeaf!, 


or onr gracioua (Jueen's, for the matter of that, are dis. 


cnsaed with a freedom which certainly amyuaH to HcenKc. 


The Cofonel'a lady is passing the winter In Paris, where I 


ahonM wish yon to pay your lespects to her. Her hua. 


band has been moat kind to me. I am told that Mrs. P. 


lives m the very ebrtcest French aorfety, and the fifend. 


sUp of this family may he useful to you aa to your aSec- 


tlonale father, G. R F. 






duced me to diaw upon you for 100 dollars. The bni will 
go lo Europe by the packet which carries this letter, and 
has kindly been cashed for me by my friends, Messrs. 
Plaster and Shlnman,of Wall Street, respeeted bankers of 
this city. Leave your card with Mrs. regie. Her hu?- 
band himself may be naetul to you and your ever atlaehca 

■Wb take the New Tork Emerald at Bajs's, 
and in it I had read a veiy amtifling account of 
our friend Philip, in an ingenious correspond- 
cncB entitled "Letters from an Attache, " w^ich 
appeared in that journal. I even copied the 
paragraph to ehow to my wife, and perhaps to 
forward to our friend. 

"I promise you," wrote the attache', "the 
new country did not disgrace the old at the 
British Embassy ball oo Queen Vic's birthdav. 
Colonel Z. B. Hoegins'a lady, of Albany, and 
the peerless bride of Elijah J. Dibbs, of Twenty- 
ninth Street in your city, were tha observed of 
all observers for splendor, for elegance, for re- 
fined native beauty. The Royal Duites danced 
with nobody else ; and at the attention of one 
of the Princes to the lovely Miss Dibbs, I ob- 
served his Royal Duchess looked as black as 
thunder. Supper handsome. Back Delinonico 
to beat it. Champagne bo so. By-the-way, 
the young fellow who writes here for the Pall 
Mall Gazette got loo much of the Champagne 
on board — as usual, I am told. The Honorable 
II. Tivysden, of London, was rude to my joimg 
chap's partner, or winked at himtoffensively, or 
trod on his toe, or I don't know what— hut 
young P, followed bim into the garden ; hit out 
at him ; sent him flying, like a spread ei^le into 
the midst of an illumination, and left him there 
sprawling. Wild, rampageouBftllow, this young 
^ has already spent hie own fortune, and ruined 
poor old father, who has been forced to cross 
water. Old Louia Philippe went away early. 
He talked long with our minister about his trav- 
's in our country, I was standing by, hut in 

urse ain't so ill-bred as to say what passed be- 

"een them." 

This is the way history is written. I dare 
say about others besides Philip, in English pa- 
r M as American, hare fables been nar- 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 



Who was the first to spread the report that 

Philip was a prodigal who had ruined his poor 

-aniiding lather? I thought 1 knew a person 

■ho might be interested in getting under any 

shelter, and sacrificing oven his own son for his 

■n advantage. I thought I knew a. man who 

d done as much already, and surely might do 

again ; but my wife iiew into one of her tem- 



according to hor maternal w 
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there a.nj power would cause me to Lolii, them! 
und stemly rebnied me for daring to be so 
wicked, heartless, and cynical. My dear creat- 
ure, wratli is no answer. You call me hearl- 
losa and cynic for sejing men are false and 
wicked. Hare jon never heard to what lengths 
some banbrapts will go? To appeaee the wolves 
who chase them in the winter foreat, hava yon 
not read how some travelers will cast all their 
provisions out of the sledge? Then, when all 
the provisions are gone, don't yoa know that the j 
will fling out perhaps the sister, perhaps the mo- 
ther, perhaps the baby, the little, dear, tender 
innocent? Don't yon see him tnmbling among 
the howling pack, and the wolves gnashing, 
gnawing," crashing, gobbling him up in the 
snow? Oh, horror, horror! My wife clutches 
all the young ones to her breast as I utter these 
fiendish remarks. She hugs them in her em- 
brace, and says, "For shame!" and that I am 
a monster, and so on. Go tol Go down on 
your knees, woman, and acknowledge the sin- 
fulness of our human kind. How long had our 
race existed ere murder and violence began? 
and how old was the world ere brother slow 
brother ? 

Well, my wife and I came to a compromise. 
I might bave my opinion, but was there any 
need to commnnicate it to poorPliilip? No, 
aai-elj. So I never sent, him the extract from 
theNewTorki-'iBeraW,- though, of course, some 
other good-aatm'ed friend did, and I don't think 
my magnanimous friend cared much. As for 
supposing that his own father. 






juldlii 









of artifice was quite beyond Philip's comprehf 
Rion, who has been all his life slow in apprecia- 
ting roguery, or recognizing that there is mean- 
ness and double-dealing in the world. When ho 
once comes lo understand the fact; when he 
once comprehends that Tartuffe is a humbug 
and swelling Bufo is a toady, then my friend 
becomes as absurdly indignant and mistrustful 
as befxiro he was admiring and confiding. Ah, 
rhilip! Tnrtufie has a number of good, respect^ 
able qualities ; and Bufo, though an undergronnd 
envions toady, may have a precious jewel in his 
head. 'Tis you ace cynical. / see the good 



qualities in these rascals whom you spurn. I 
see. I shrug my shouidera. I smile ; and you 
call mo cynic. 

It was long before Philip could comprehend 
why Charlotte's mother turned npon him, and 
tried to force her daughter to forsake him. "I 
have offended the old woman in a hundred ways," 
he would say. " My tobacco annoys her; my 
old clothes offend her ; the very English I speak 
is often Greek to her, and she can no more con- 
Etrne my sentences than I can the Hindosfanee 
jargon she talks to her hnsband at dinner." 
" My dear fellow, if you had ten thousand a year 
she would try and construe yonr sentences, or 
accept them even if not understood," 1 would re- 
ply. And some men, whom you and I know to 
ho mean, and to be false, and to be flatteretB and 
parasites, and to bo inexorably hard and cruel in 
their own private circles, will surely pull a long 
face to-morrow, and say, "Oh! the man's so 
cynical." 

I acquit Baynes of what ensued. I hold Mrs. 
B. to have been the criminal, the stupid crim- 
inal. The husband, like many other men ex- 
tremely brave in active life, was at home timid 
and irresolute. Of two heads that lie side by 
side on the same pillow for thirty years, one must 
contain the stronger power, tiio more enduring 
resolution. Baynes, away from his wife, was 
shrewd, courageous, gay at times ; when with 
her he was fascinated, torpid under the power of 
this baleful superior creature. " Ah, when we 
were subs together in camp in 1803, what a live- 
ly fellow Charley Baynes was!" his comrade. 
Colonel Bunch, would say. That was before 
he ever saw his wife's yellow face, and what a 
slave she has made of him ! 

After that &tal conversation which ensued on 
the day succeeding the ball, Philip did not come 
to dinner at Madame's according to his custom. 
Mrs. Baynes told no family stories, and Colonel 
Bunch, who had no special liking for the joong 
gentleman, did not trouble himself to make any 
inquiries abont him. One, two, three days pass- 
ed, and no Philip. At last the Colonel says to 
the general, wichasly look at Charlotte, " Baynes, 
where is our young friend with the mustaches? 
We have not seen him these three days." And 
he gives an arch look at poor Charlotto. A burn- 
ing blush flamed up in little Charlotte's pale 
face as she looked at her parents and then at 
their old friend. ' ' Mr. Firmin does not come 
because papa and mamma have forbidden him," 
says Charlotte. "I suppose he only comes where 
he is welcome." And having made this auda- 
cious speech, I suppose the little maid tossed 
her little head up, and wondered, in the silence 
which ensued, whether all the company could 
hear her heart thnmping. 

Madame, trraa her central place where she is 
carving, sees, from the looks of her gnests, the 
indignant flushes on Charlotte's face, the confu- 
sion on her father's, the wrath on Mrs. Baynes'a, 
that some dreadful words are passing, and in 
vain endeavors to turn the angiy current of talk. 
" Un jielit canard d^Ucimx, goutez-en, madamel" 
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she cries. Honost Colonel Bunch sees the little 
maid with eyes flashing wilh anger, and trem- 
bling in every limb. The offered duck having 
failed to create a diversion, he too tries a feeble 
commonplace. "A little diflijcence, my dear," 
he says, in an nnder voice. "Tliore will be 
ench in the best-regulated families. Canard 

aanvage Ires bong, madaoie, actc " but ho is 

allowed to speak no more, for 

" What would yon do. Colonel Bunch," little 
Charlotte breaks out with her poor little ring' 
log, trembling voire — that la if you were a 
young man, if another jronng man struck you 
and insulted you? I say sho utters this m 
such a clear voice, that Madoleino tho icmme 
de chambce, that Joseph the footman that all 
the guests hear, that all the kniies and forks 
stop their clatter 

" Faith, my dear, Td knock him do« n it I 
could," says Bunch ; and he catches hold of the 
little maid's sleeve, and wonld stop her speak- 
ing if he could. 

"And that is what Philip did," cries Char- 
lotte, aloud; "and mamma has turned him out 
of the house — yes, ont of tho house, for acling 
Jike a man of honor \" 

"Go to year room this instant. Miss I" shrieks 
mamma. As for old Baynes, his stained old 
uniform is not more diugy-red than his wrinkled 
face end his thrabbing temples. He blnshea un- 
der his wig, no doubt, eoald we see beneath that 
ancient artilice. 

"What is it? Madam your mother dismiss- 
es jou of my table ? I will como with you, my 
dear Miss Charlotte !" says Madame, with much 
dignity. "Serve the sagared plate, Joseph! 
My ladies, you will excuse mel I go to attend 
the dear miss, who seems to me ill." And she 
rises up, and she follows poor KtUe, blushing, 
burning, weeping Charlotte ; and again, J have 
no doubt, takes her in her arms, and kisses, and 
cheers, and carosaos her — at the threshold at tho 
door — there by the staircase, among the cold 
dishes of the dinner, where Moira and Mac- 
grigor had one moment hetbro been marauding. 

"Coaraye, ma filU — coarage, man m/fmt! 
Tenes! Behold something to console thee!" 
and M^ame takes out of her pocket a little 
letter and gives it to the girl, who at sight of it 
kisses the superscription, and then in an angoish 
of lovo, and joy, and grief, falls on the neek of 
the kind woman, who consoles hor in her misery. 
Whose writing is it Charlotte kisses ? Can yon 
guess by any means? Upon my word, Madame 
Smolensk, I never recommend ladies to take 
daughters to your boarding-house. And I lilie 
you so much, I would not tell of you, but you 
know tho house shut up this many a long day. 
Oh ! the years slip away ftigacious ; and the 
grass has grown over graves; and many and 
many joys and sorrows have been bom and have 
died since then for Charlotte and Philip; but 
that grief aches still in thoir bosoms at times; 
and that sorrow throbs at Charlotte's heart again 
whenever she looks at a little yellow letter in 
her trinket-box; and she says to her children, 



"Papa wrote that to me before we were mar- 
ried, my dears." There are scarcely half a doz- 
en words in tho little letter, I believe, and two 
of them are " for ever." 

I could draw a grotmd-plan of Madame's house 
in the Champs Elysees if I liked, for has not 
Philip shown me the place and described it to 
me many times? In front, and facing the road 
and garden, were Madame's room and the salon; 
to the back was the salle-ii-manger ; and a stair 
ran up the house (where the dishes used to be 
laid during dinner-lime, and whore Moira and 
Macgrigor fingered the meats and puddings). 

Mrs. General Bajnes's rooms were on the 
third floor, looking on the Champs Elysees, and 
into the garden court of the house below. And 
on this day, as the dinner was necessarily short 
(owing tfl unhappy cireumstances), and the gen- 
tlemen were left alone glumly drinking their 
wine or grog, and Mrs. Baynes had gone up 
st^rs to hor own apartment, had slapped hor 
boys and was looking out of window, was it not 
piBvoking that of all days in the world young 
Holy should ride np to the house on his caper- 
ing mare, with his flower in his button-hole, 
with his little varnished toe-tips just touching 
his stirmps, and, afler performing various eara- 
colades and gambadoes in the garden, kiss his 
yellow-kidded hand to Mrs. General Baynes at 
the window, hope Miss Baynea was quite well, 
and ask if he might come in and take a cop of 
tea ? Charlotte, lying on Madame's bed in the 
ground-floor room, heard Mr. Hely's sweet voice 
asking after hor hcallb, and the crunching of 
his horse's hoofs on the gravel, and she could 
even catch glimpses of that littlo form as the 
horse capered about in the court, thongh of 
eourso ho could not see her where she was ly- 
ing on the bed with hor letter in her hand. Mrs. 
Baynes at her wdndow had to wag her withered 
head from her window, to groan out "My daugh- 
ter is "ying down, and has a bad headache, I am 
sorry to say ■" and then she must have had the 
mortification to see Hely caper off, after waving 
her a genteel adieu. The ladies in the front 
saloon^ who assembled after dinner, witnessed 
the tiansactjon; and Mrs. Bunch, I dare say, 
had a grim pleasure et seeing Eliza Baynes's 
young sprig of fashion, of whom Eliza was for- 
ever bia^ng, come at last, and obliged to ride 
away, not bootless, certainly, for where were feet 
more beautifully ehausies f but after a bootless 
errand. 

Meanwhile the gentlemen sate a while in the 
dining-room, after the British custom which such 
veterans ked g^ve np. Other two 

w n away, rather alarmed 
b ak in which Charlotte 
m table, and left the old 



gentlem n boa d 
by that m an 
had quitted he 
soldiers tog h 
dinner torn 



their after- 
g ass of "something 
In truth, Madame's 
wine wa he p it what better conid 

you oxpoet for the money? 

Baynes was not eager to be alone with Bnncb, 
and I have no doubt began to blush again when 
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he found himself ilie-or-tete with hifl old friond. 
But what was to be done ? The general did not 
Jare to go up staira to his own quarters, where 
poor Charlotte was prohably crjiug, and her mo- 
ther in one of her tanO'ums. Then in the sajon 
there were the ladies of the boarding-house party, 
and there Mrs. Bunch would be sure to be at him. 



Indeed, since tho Bajuea were launehed in the 
great world, Mrs. Bunch was untiringly sarcas- 
tic in her remarks about lords, ladies, altachcE. 
embassadors, and fine people in general. So 
Bajnes sate with his friend, in the falling even- 
ing, in much silence, dipping his old nose in the 
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Ijiltlo square-fax«d, red-faced, whisker-dyed 
Colonel Bunct sate opposite his old companion, 
regarding him not without scorn. Baiicb had 
a wife. Bunch had feelings. Do jon suppose 
those feelings had not been worked npon by 
tliat wife in private colloquies ? Do you suppose 
— when two old women have lived together in 
pretty much the same rank of life — if one sud- 
denly gets promotion, is carried off to higher 
spheres, and talks of har now friends, the count- 
esses, duchesses, embassodresses, as of course she 
will— Jo you suppose, I say, that the unsuccess- 
ful woman will be pleased at the successful wo- 
man's success? Your knowledge of your own 
heart, my dear lady, must tell you the truth in 
tbis matter. I don't want you to scknowledge 
that you are angry because your sisler has been 
staying with the Duchess of Fitzbattloaxe ] but 
you are, you know. You have made sneering 
remarks to your husband on the subjeet, and 
such remarks, I have no doubt, were made by 
Mrs. Colonel Bunch to /ler husband, regarding 
her- poor friend Mrs. General Baynes. 

During this parenthesis we have left the gen- 
eral dipping his nose in the bca,ndy-and-water. 
He can't keep it there forever. He must come 
up fbr air presently. His lace must como out 
of the drink, and sigh over the table. 

"What's this business, Baynes?" says the 
colonel. " What's the matter with poor Char- 
ley?" 

"Family affairs: ditferences will happen," 
says the general. 

" I do hope and trust nothing has gone wrong 
with her and young Eirmin, Baynes ? " 

The general does not like those fixed eyes 
staring at him under those bushy ajobrows, be- 
tween those bushy blackened whiskers. 

" Well then, yes. Bunch, something has gone 
wrong i aud given me and — and Mrs. Baynes — 
a deuced deal of pain too. Tlie young fellow 
has acted like a blackijuard, brawling and fight- 
ing in an embassador's ball, bringing us ail to 
ridicule. He's not a gentleman ; that's the long 
and short of it, Buncb, and so let's change the 
subject." 

"Why, consider the provocation he hadl" 
cries the other, disregarding entirely his friend'i 
prayer. ' ' I heard them talking about the busi- 
ness at Galignaai's this very day. A follo" 
swears at Firmin ; runs at hira; brags that he 
has pitched him over; and is knocked down for 
his pains. By George! I think Eirmin was 
quite right. Were any man to do as mnch to 
me or you, what should we do, even at onr age ?" 

"We are military men. I said I didn't wish 
lo talk about the subject, Bunch," says the gen- 
eral, in rather a lofty manner. 

" You mean that Tom Bunch has no need to 
]int his oar in ?" 

"Precisely so," says the other, curtly. 

"Mum's the wordf Let us talk about the 
dukes and duchesses of the ball. TTiafs 
in your line, now," says the colonel, with rather 



"What do v< 



es and dukes ? 



What do you know about them, or what the 
deuce do I care ?" asks the general. 

" Oh, they are tabooed too ! Hang it, there's 

) satisfying you," growls the colonel. 
"Look here, Bunch," the general broke out, 

I must speak, since you won't leave me alone. 

am unhappy. You can see that well enough. 

or two or three nights past I have had no rest. 
This engagement of my child and Mr. Firmin 
can't come to any good. You see what he is, 
an overbearing, ill-conditioned, quarrelsome fel- 
low. What chance has Charley of being happy 
with such a fellow?" 

"I hold my tongue, Baynes. Yon told me 
not to put my oar in," growls the colonel. 

" Oh, if that's the way yon take it. Bunch, of 
course there's no need for me logo on anymore," 
cries General Baynes. "If an old friend won't 
give an old friend advice, by George, or help 
him in a start, or say a Mnd word when he is 
unhappy, I have done. 1 have known yoii for 
forty years, and I am mistaken in you, that's 
all." 



ly tongue, and you lay. Why don't you speak ? 
Why don't I? Because you won't like what I 
say, Chailes Baynes ; and so, what's the good of 
more talking?" 

"Confound it," cries Baynes, with a thumj) 
of his glass on the table, " but what do yon say ?" 

"I say, then, as you will have it," cries the 
other, clenching bis fists in his pockets, "I say 
you are wanting a pretext for breaking off this 
match, Baynes. I don't say it Is a good one, 
mind ; hut your word is passed, and your honor 
engaged to a young fellow to whom you are un- 
der deep obligation." 

" What obligation ? Who has talked to you 
about Tny private affairs?" cries the general, 
reddening. " Has PMiip Firmin been brag- 
ging aboat his ?" 

"You have yourself, Baynes. When you ar- 
rived here, you told me over and over again 
what the young fellow had done; aud yon cer- 
tainly thought he acted like ft gentleman then. 
If you choose to break your word to him now..." 

"Broak my word! Great Powers, do you 
know what you are saying. Bunch ?" 

"Yes, and what you are doing, Baynes." 

"Doing, and what?" 

"A d d shabby action; that's what you 

are doing, if you want to know. Don't tell we. 
Why, do you suppose Fanny — do you suppose 
every body doesn't see what you are at? You 
think you can get a better match for the girl, 
and you and Eliza are going (o throw the young 
follow oyer ; and the fellow who held his hand, 
and might have rained yon if you liked. I say 
it is a cowardly action i" 

" Colonel Bunch, do yon daro to use such a 
word to roe?" calls out the general, starting to 

"Dare be hangedl I say it's a shabby ac- 
tion!" roars the other, rising too. 

"Hush! unless you wish to disturb the la- 
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dies! Of course you know what your expres- 
sion means, Colonel Bunch?" and tha general 
drops his yoicc and sinks back to his chair. 

"I know what my words mean, and I stick 
to 'em, liaynes," growls the other, "which is 
more than you can say of jonre. " 

"I am deed if any man alive shall use this 
langnage to me, " says the general in the softest 
whisper, "without accounting to me first." 

' ' Did you ever find mo backward, Baynes, 
that kind of thing ?" Rrowls the colonel with a 
face like a lobster and eyes starting from hi 

"Very good. Sir. To-morrow, at your eat 
Host coaTenience. I shall be at GalignanV 
from eleven till one." 

"With a friend if possible. What is it, m 
love? A game at whist? Well, no thank sod 
I think I won't play cards to-night." 

It was Mrs. Baynes who entered the roor 
when the two gentlemen were quarreling; and 
the blood-thirsty hypocrites instantly smoothed 
their ruffled brows and smiled on her with per- 
fect courtesy. 

"Whist, no! I was thinking should we send 
out to meet him. He has never been in Paris." 

"Never been in Pads!" said the general, pna- 

" They will be here to-night, yon know. Ma- 
dame has a room ready for them." 

"The very thing, the very thing!" eries Gen- 
eral Baynes, with great glee. And Mrs. Baji 
all unsuspicious of the quarrel between tJie old 
friends, proceeds to inform Colonel Bunch that 
her sister MaeWhirter and the major were ex- 
pected that evening. And then that tougli old 
Colonel Bunch knew the cause of Bajnes's de- 
light. A second was provided for the general 
— the very thing Baynes wanted. 

We have seen how Mrs. Baynes, after taking 
counsel with her general, had privily sent for 
MaeWhirter. Her plan was that Charlotte's 
uncle should Cake her for a while Co Tours, and 
make her hear reason. Then Charley's foolish 
passion for Philip wonid pass away. Then, if 
he dared to follow her so fkr, her aunt and nnele, 
two dragons of virtue and cirenmspeotion, would 
waKh and guard her. Then, if Mrs. Hely was 
still of the same mind, she and her son might 
easily take the post to i'onrs, where, Philip be- 
ing absent, j-oung Walsingham might plead his 
passion. The best part of the plan, perhaps, 
was the separation of onr young couple. Char- 
lotte would recover. Mrs. Baynes was sm'e of 
that. The little girl had made no outbreak un- 
til that sudden insurrection at dinner which we 
have witnessed ; and her mother, who had dom- 
ineered over tha child all her life, thought she 
was still in her power. She did not know that 
she had passed the bounds of authority, and that 
with her behavior to Philip her child's allegiance 
had revolted. 

Bunch then, from Bavn^'s look and expres- 
sion, perfectly understooii what his adversary 
meant, and that the general's second ivas found. 
His own ho had in his eye, a lough little old 



army sargeon of Peninsular and Indian times, 
1 who lived hard by, who would aid as second 
j and doctor too, if need were— and so kill two 
' birds with one alone, as they say. The colonel 
would go forth that very instant and sock for 
Dr. Martin, and bo hanged to Baynes, and a 
plague on tha whole transaction and the folly 
of two old friends burning powder in such a 
quarrel. But he knew what a blood-thirsty lit- 
tle fellow that hen-pecked, silent Baynes was 
when roused ; and as for himself— a fellow use 
that kind of language to me? By George, Tom 
Bnnch was not going to balk him I 

Whose was that Call figure prowling abonl 
Madame's house in the Champs Elysees when 
Colonel Bunch issued forth in quest of bis friend? 
Who had been watched by the police and mis- 
taken for a saspicious character? Who had 
been looking up at Madamo's windows now that 
Che evening shades had fallen? O you goose 
of a Philip 1 (for of course, my dears, yon guess 
the spy was P. F., Esq.) you look np at the 
premier, and there is the Beloved in Madame's 
room on the ground -floor; in yonder room, 
where a lamp is burning and casting a faint 
light across the bars of ihe jalousie. If Philip 
knew she was Chera he would be transformed 
into a clematis, and climb up the bars of the 
window, and twine round them all night. But 
you see he thinks she is on the first floor; and 
the glances of his passionate eyes are taking aim 
at the wrong windows. And now Colonel Bnnch 
comes forth in his stout strutting way, in his lit- 
tle military cape— quick march—and Philip is 
sCartleil like a guilty thing surprised, and dodges 
behind .a tree in the avenue. 

The colonel departed on his murderous, er- 
rand. Philip still eontinnes Co ogle che window 
of his heart (the wrong window) defiant of Che 
policeman, who Klls him to drcuUr. He has 
not watched here many minutes more ore a 
hackney-coach drives up with portmanteaux on 
Che roof and a lady and gentleman wichin. 

Ton see Mrs. MaeWhirter Chonght she as well 
as her husband might have a peep at Paris. As 
Mac's, eoach-hire was paid, Mrs. Mae could af- 
ford a little outlay of money. And if they were 
to bring Charlotte back — Charlotte in grief and 
agitation, poor child — a matron, an aunt^ would 
be a much fitter companion for her than a ma- 
jor, ho\vever gentle. So the pair of MaeWhir- 
ters journeyed from Tours — a long Journey it 
was before railways were invenCed — and after 
four-and-twenty hours of squeeze in the dili- 
gence, presented themselves at nightfall at Ma- 
dame Smolensk's. 

The Baynes's boys dashed into the garden at 
the sound of wheels. "Mamma, mamma! it's 
Unole Mac I " these innocents cried, as they ran 
lo the railings. "Uncle Mae! what could bring 
him ? Oh, they are going to send rae W him ! 
they are going to send me to him 1 " thought 
Charlotte, starting on her bed. And on this, I 
dare say, a certain locket was Idssed more vehe- 
mently tlian ever. 

"I say, ma I" cries the ingenuous Moira, 
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'a uncle Mao and 



jumping back to the 

" WAalf" etiel mamma, with any thing but 
pleasure ia her voice ; and tlien tnrnmg to the 
dining-room, where her husband etiil sate, she 
^^t^lled out, "General! here's MacWbirlec and 

Mrs. Baynes gave her sister a very gfini kiss. 

" Dearest Eliza, I thought it was such a good 
opportunity of coming, and that I might be so 
useful, yon know !" pleads Emily. 

"Tliank yon. How do you do, MacWhirtev ?" 
says the grim gi^ai^rale. 

"Glad to see you, Baynes, my boy! How 
d'ye do, Emily? Boys, bring your nnclo's traps. 
Didn't know Emily was coining, Mac; hope 
there's room for her I" sighs the general, com- 
ing forth from his parlor. 

The major was strudc by the sad looks and 
pallor of Ms brother ..in -law. "By tieorgel 
Baynes, you look as yellow as a guinea. How's 
Tom Bunch?" 

" Come into this room alongwith me. Have 
some brandy-and-water, Mac ? — Joseph ! ds 
vie, O shot" calls the general; and Joseph, 
who out of the new-comer's six packages has 
daintily taken one very Email Macintosh cush- 
ion, says, " ComiiientT encore du grog, general f' 
and, shrugging his shoulders, disappears to pro- 
care the refreshment at his leisure. 

their embraces ; the 

to the saUe-it-jaoTiger, 
has been sitting, gloomy 
L hour past, thinking of 
his quarrel with his old comrade. Bunch. He 
and Bunch have been chums for more than forty 
years. They have been in action together, and 
honorably mentioned in the same report. They 
have had agreatregardforeaohother; and each 
knows the other is an obstinate old mule, and 
in a dispute will die rather than give way. 
They have had a dispute out of which there ia 
ouly one issue. Words have passed which no 
man, however old, by George 1 can brook from 
any friend, however intimate, by Jove! No 
wonder Baynes is grave. His family is large; 
his means are small. To-morrow ho may bo 
under lire of an old friend's piatoL In such an 
extremity he knows how each will behave. Ko 
wonder, I say, the general is solemn. 

"What's in the wind now, Baynes?" asks 
the major, after a little drink and a long silence. 
"How is poor little Char?" 

"Infernally ill — I mean behaved infernally 
ill," says (he general, biting his li|H. 

"Bad business! Bad business! Poor little 
child!" cries the major. 

"Insubordinate little devil!" says the pale 
general, grinding his teeth. "We'll see which 
shall be master!" 

"What, you have had word??" 

" At this table, this very day. She sat here 
and defied her mother and me, by George, and 
finng out of the room like a tragedy qaeen. She 
most be tamed, Mac, or my name's not Baynes. " 

Baynes knew his relative of old, and tliat this 



quiet submissive man, when angry, worked up 
to a, white heat aa it were. "Sad affair, hope 
you'll both come round, Baynes," sighs tlie ma- 
jor, trying bootless commonplaces ; and seeing 
this last remark had no etfect, he bethought him 
of recurring to their mutual friend, "How's Tom 
Bunch?" the major asked, charily. 

At this question Baynes grinned in snch a 
ghastly way that MacWhirter eyed him with 
wonder. "Colonel Bunch is very well," the 
general said, in dismal voice ; " at least, he was 
half an hour ago. He was sitting there;" and 
ho pointed to an empty spoon lying in an empty 
beakor, whence the spirit and water had departed. 

"What has been the matter, Baynes?" asked 
the major. ' ' Has any thing happened between 
yon and Tom?" 

"I mean that, half an hour ago, Colonel 
Bunch nsed words \o me which I'll bear from 
no man alive; and you ha*e arrived just in the 
nick of time, MacWhirter, lo take my message 
to him. Hushl here's the drink." 

' ' Void, JWessMurs /" Joseph at length has 
brought up a second supply of brandy-and-water. 
The veterans mingled their jorums ; and while 
his brolher-in-law spoke, the alarmed MacWhir- 
ter sipped occasionally, inteitlits que ura tenebitt. 



brothers-in-law retre 
where General Bayni 
and lonely, for 




CHAPTER XXVII. 



Gevers-L B.vturs began the story which 
yon and I have heard at length. He told it 
in his own way. Ho grew very angry with 
himself while defending himself. He had Vi 
abuse Philip very fiercely, in order to excuse his 
own act of treason. Ho had to show that his 
act was not his act ; that, after all, he never had 
promised ; and that, if he had promised, Philip's 
atrocious conduct ought to absolve him from any 
previous promise. I do not wonder that the 
general was abusive, and out of temper. Such 
a crime as he was committing can't be performed 
cheerfully by a man who is habitually gentle, 
genorons, and honest. I do not say that men 
can not cheat, can not lie, can not inflict tor- 
ture, can not commit rascally actions, without 
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in the least losinf; their equanimity; but these 
fire men habitually &lse, knavish, and cruel. 
They are accustomed to break their promiaeB, 
to cheat their neighbors in bargains, and what 
not. A roguish word or action more or less is of 
little matter to tiiem ; their remorse only awakens 
afler detection, and liey don't begin to repent 
tiU they come sentenced out of the dock. But 
here was an ordinarily just man withdrawing 
from Iiis promise, turning his back on his bene- 
factor, and justifying himself to himself b^ ma- 
l^gning the man whom he injured. It is not an 
nnconimon event, my dearly beloved brethren 
and esteemed miserable sister sinners; but you 
like to say a preacher is " cynical" who admits 
this sad truth — and, perhaps, don't care to hear 
about the subject on more than one d 

So, in order to make out some sort i 
liimself, our poor good old General Baynes chot^ 
to think and declare that Philip was so Tiolent, 
ill-conditioned, and abandoned a fellow, that no 
faitli ought to be kept with him ; and that Col- 
onel Bunch had behaved with such brutal in- 
solence that Baynes must call him t« account. 
As for the fact that there was another, a, richer, 
and a much more eligible suitor, who was likely 
to offer for his daughter, Bayoes did not happen 
10 touch on this point at ail ; preferring to speak 
of Philip's hopeless poverty, disreputable co 
duct, and gross and careless behavior. 

Kow MacWhirtar having, I suppose, little 
do at Tours, had read Mrs. Baynes's letters 
her sister Emily, and remembered them, I 
deed. It was but very few months since Eliza 
Baynes's letters had been full of praise of Philip, 
of his lovo for Charlotte, and of Ms noble gen- 
erosity in foregoing the great eisum which ho 
had upon the general, hia mother' 
trustee. Philip was the first soitor Charlotte 
liad had; in hor first glow of pleasure, Chw 
lottc's mother had covered yards of paper with 
compliments, interjections, and thgse scralclies 
or dashes under her words, by which some la- 
dies are accustomed to point their eal ' 
])hasize their delight. He was an admirable 
young man — wild, but generous, handsome, 
ble! He had forgiven his father thousands : 
thousands of pounds which the doctor owed him 
—all his mother's fortune; and ho had acted 
jiiost nobly by her trustees — that she must say, 
though poor dear iveak Baynes was one of tbem 1 
Baynes who was as simple as a child. Major 
Mac and hia wiio had agreed that Philip's for- 
bearance was very generous and kind, but after 
.all that there was no special cause for rapture at 
the notion of their niece marrying a struggling 
young fellow without a penny in the world ; and 
they had been not a little amused with tlio 
change of lone in Eliza's later letters, when she 
began to go ont in the great world, and to look 
coldly upon poor, penniless Ficmin, her hero of 
a few months since. Then Emily remembered 
how Eliza had always been fond of great people ; 
how her head was turned by going to a few par- 
ties at Government House; how absurdly she 



1 with that little creature Fitzrieketa (be- 
e was an Honorable, forsooth) at Dum- 
Eliza was a good wife to Baynes ; a good 
mother to the children ; and made both ends of 
irrow income meet with snrprising dexterity ; 
Emily was bound to say of her sister Eliza, 
t a more, etc., etc., etc. And when the 
's came at length that Philip was to be thrown 
overboard, Emily clapped her hands together, 
and said to her husband, "Now, Mac, didn't I 
always tell you so ? If she could get a fashion- 
able husband for Charlotte, I knew my sister 
the doctor's son to the door!" That 
the poor child would sufler considerably her 
assured. Indeed, before her own union 
with Mac, Emily had undergone hearti-break- 
ings and pangs of separation on her own ac- 
The poor child would want comfort and 
unship. She would go to fetch her 
And though the Major said, " My dear, 
it to go to Paris and buy a new bonnet," 
Mrs. MacWhirter spnrned the insinuation, and 
ime to Paris from a mere sense of duty. 
So Baynes poured out his histoiy of wrongs 
> his brother-in-law, who marveled to hear a 
lan, ordinarily chary of words and cool of de- 
leanor, bo angiy and so voluble. If he had 
one a bad action, at least, after doing it, 
layncs had the grace to be very mnch out of 
umor. If I ever, for my part, do any thing 
■rong in my family, or to thera, I accompany 
lat action with a furious rage and blustering 
passion. I won't have wifij or children question 
it. No querulous Nathan of a family friend 
(or an incommodions conscience, maybe) shall 
come and lecture jne about my ill-doings. No 
.—no. Out of the house with him I Away, you 
pveaehing bugbear, don't try to frighten me.' 
Baynes, 1 suspect, to brow-beat, bully, and out- 
litlk the Nathan pleading in his heart — Baynes 
will ontbawl that prating monitor, and thrust 
that inconvenient preacher out of sight, out of 
hearing, drive him with angry words from our 
gale. Ahl in vain we espel him; and bid 
John say, not at home 1 There he ia when we 
wake, wtting at our bed-foot. We throw, liim 
overboard for daring to put an oar in our boat. 
Whose ghastly head is that looking up from the 
water and swimming alongside us, row we never 
so swiftly?-- Fire at him. Brain him with an 
one of you, and pull on 1 Flash goes the 
pistol. Surely that oar has stove the old skull 
■ " " I there comes the awful companion 
popping up out of water again, and crying, ' ' Re- 
member, lemembcr, I am here, 1 am here!" 
had thought to bully away one monitor 
by the threat of a, pistol, and here was another 
swimming alongside of his boat. And would 
you have it otherwise, my dear reader, for you, 
for me? That you and 1 shall commit sins in 
this and ensuing years is certain ; but I hope — 
I hope they won't be past praying for. Here is 
Baynes, having just done a bad action, in a 
dreadfully wicked, murderous, and dissatisfied 
state of mind. His chafing, blefiding temper is 
one raw ; his whole soul one rage, and wrath. 
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and fever. Charles Baynes, thon old sinner, I 
pray that Heaven may turn theo to a better state 
of mind. I will kneel down by thy side, scatter 
ashes on my own bald pate, and we will qnaver 

" In one word, the young man's conduct has 
been so outrageona and disreputable that I can't, 
Mac, as a father of a tamilj, consent to my Eirl's 
marrying. Out of a regard for her happiness, 
it is mjduty to break off the engagement," cries 
the general, finishing the story. 

" Has he formally released you from that trust 
business?" asked the major. 

"Good Heavens, Mac!" cries the general, 
turning very red. "You know I am as inno- 
cent of all wrong toward him as you arc!'' 

"Innocent — only you did not look to joar 

"I think ill of him, Sir. I think he is a 
wild, reckless, overhearing young fellow," calls 
out the general, very quickly, " who would make 
my chiSd miserable ; but I don't think ho is such 
a hlaekguard as to come down on a retired elder- 
ly man with a poor famiiy— a numerous family ; 
a man who has bled and fought for his sovereign 
in the "Peninsula, and in India, as the Aria)/ 
List will show yoii, by George 1 I don't think 
Firmin will be such a scoundrfel aa to come 
down on me, I say ; and I roust say, MacWhir- 
ter, I think it most nnhandsnme of you to allude 
to it — most unhandsome, by George !" 

' ' Why, joa are going to break off your bar- 
gain with him ; why should he keep hia compact 
with joaf'asks the gruff major. 

"Because," shouted the genem!, "it wonld 
be a sin and a shame that an old man with seven 
ciiildren, and broken health, who has served in 
eveiy place — yes, in the West and East Indies, 
by George! — in Canada — in the Peninsula, and 
at New Orleans ; — because he has been deceived 
and hiunbt^ged by a miserable scoundrel of a 
doctor into signing a sham paper, by George! 
should be ruined, and his poor children and 
wife driven W> beggary, by Jove I as you seem to 
recommend yonng Firmin to do, Jack MaoWhir- 
ter; and 111 tell yoa what. Major MaoWhirter, 
I take it deed unfriendly of yoti ; and I'll trouble 
you not t« put your oar inM my boat, and med- 
dle with my affaim, that's all, and 111 know 
who's at the bottom of it, by Jove! It's the 
giwy mare, Mae— it's your bftler half, MacWhir- 
ter — it's Uiat confounded, meddling, sneaking, 
t)aetbiting, domineering — " 

"What next?" roared the major. "Ha, ha, 
ha ! Do you think I don't know, Baynes, who 
has put you on doing what I have no hesitation 
in calling a most sneaking and rascally action 
— yes, a rascally action, by G«orge! I am not 
going to mince matters ! Don't come your Ma- 
jor-General or your Mrs. Major-General over 
me I It's Eliza that has set you on. And if 
Tom Bunch has been telling yon that you have 
been breaking from your word, and are acting 
shabbily, Tom is right ; and you may get some- 
body else io go out with you. General Baynes, 
for, by George, I won't!" 



' ' Have you eomo ail tho way from Tours, 
Mac, in order to insult me ?" asks the general. 

"I came to do you a friendly turn; to take 
charge of your poor girl, upon whom vou are 
being veiy hard, Baynes. And this is the re- 
ward I get! Thank jon. No more grog! What 
I have had is rather too strong for me already." 
And the major looks down with an expression 
of scorn at tho emptied beaker, the idle spoon 
before him. 

As tho warriors were quarreling over their 
cups there came to them a noise as of brawling 
and of female voices without. ' ' Mais Ma- 
dame!" pleads Madame Smolensk, in her grave 
way. " T<usez-voas, Madame, MsseJ-moi tran- 
qaille, s'il vous plait .'" exclaims the well-known 
voice of Mra. General Baynes, which I own was 
never pleasant to me, either in anger or good- 
hnmor." "And your Little — who tries to sleep 
in my chamberl" again pleads the mistress of 
the boarding-house. " Voas n'avez pas droit 
(Pappeler, Mademoiselle Bapies petite!" calls 
out the general's lady. And Baynes, who was 
fighting and quarreling himself jnst now, trem- 
bled when he heard her. His angry face assumed 
an alarmed expression. He looked for means 
of escape. He appealed fbr protection to Mac- 
Whirter, whose nose he had been ready to pull 
anon. Samson was a mighty man, but he was 
a fool in the hands of a woman. Hercules was 
a brave man and strong, but Omphale twisted 
him round her spindle. Even so Baynes, who 
had fought in India, Spain, America, trembled 
before the partner of his bed and name. 

It was an unlucky afternoon. While the hus- 
bands had been qnarreling in the dining-room 
over brandy-and-water, the vrives, the sisters had 
been fighting over their lea in the salon. 1 
don't know what the other boarders were about. 
Philip never laid me. Perhaps they had left 
the room to give the sisters a free opportunity 
for embraces and confidential communication. 
Perhaps there were no lady boarders left. How- 
beit, Emily and Eliia had tea ; and before .that 
refreshing meal was conclnded those dear wo- 
men were fighlJng as hard as their husbands in 
tho adjacent chamber. 

Eliza, in the first place, was very angry al 
Emily's coming without invitation. Emily, on 
her part, was angiy with Eliza for being angry. 
"I am sure, Eliza," said the spirited and in- 
jured MacWhirter, " that is the third time you 
have alluded to it since wj have been here. 
Had jou and all your family come to Tours, 
Mfic and I would have made them welcome- 
children and all; and I am sure yours make 
trouble enough in a house." 

" A private house is not like a boarding-house, 
Emily. Here Madame makes ua pay frightfully 
for extras," remarks Mrs. Baynes. 

"I am sorry I came, Eliza. Let us say nu 
more about it. I can't go away to-night," says 
the other. 

" And most unkind it is that speech to make, 
Emily. Any more tea?" 

"Most unpleasant to have to make that 
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speech, Eliza. To travel a whole day and niglit 
— and I never able to sleep in a diligence — to 
iiasten to my sister because I thought she was 
in trouble, because I thought a Bister might com- 
fort her ; and to be receimd as you — re — as you 
0,0,0— Boh I Howsloopidiaml" A hand- 
kerchief dries the tears ! a smelling-bottlo re- 
stores a little composure. " When you came t« 
us at Dumdum, with two— o — o children in the 
hooping-cough, I am sure Mac and I gave yon a 
very different welcome." 

The other was smitten with a 
remembered her sister's kindness in former days. 



" I did n 



'6 you pam, 



said. ' ' But I am very unhappy myself, Emily. 
My child's conduct is making me most tm- 
happj." 

' ' And very good reason yc 
py, Eliza, if woman ever ha. 

' ' Oil, indeed, yes I " gasps 



"If 






liaynes, I a 



■e unhap- 
aJ'B lady. 



ire it's you. Sleepless nights! 
wrai WHS Biino in the diligence compared to 
the nights yon must have? I said so to myself. 
'I am wretched,' I said, 'fant what mus 
bef" 

"Of course, as a feeling mother, I feel that 
poor Charlotte is unhappy, my dear. " 

"But what makes her so, my dear?" 
Mrs. MacWhirter, who presently showed that 
she was mistress of the whole controversy. "No 
wonder Charlotte is unhappy, dear lovel Can 
a girl be engaged to a young man, a most inter- 
esting joung man, a clever, accomplished, high- 
ly educated young man — " 

" What?" cries Mrs. Baynes. 

"Haven't I yonr letters? I have them all 
in my desk. They are in that hall now. Didn't 
yon tell me so over and over again ; and rave 
about him, till I thought you were in love with 
Jiim yourself almost?" cries Mrs. Mac. 

"A most indecent observation!" cries ont 
Eliza Baynes, in her deep, awful voice. "Ho 
woman, no sister, shall say that lo me I" 

" Shall I go and get the letters ? It used to 
tie, ' Dear Philip has just left he. Dear Philip 
has been more than a son to me. He is our 
preserverl' Didn't you write all that to mc 
over and over again ? And because you have 
found a, richer husband for Charlotte, you are 
going to turn your preserver out of doors 1" 

" Emily MacWhirter, am I to sit here and be 
accused of crimes, vtanvited, mind — uninvited, 
mind, by my sister ? Is a general officer's lady 
to be treated in this way by a brevet major's 
ivife ? Though you are my senior in age, Emily, 
I am yours in rank. Ont of any room in. En- 
gland but this I go before yon! And if you 
have come umnviled all the way from Tours to 
insult me in mj own house — " 

" House indeed ! prettyhousel Everybody 
else's house as well as youral" 

' ' Snch as it is, I never asked you to come 
into it, Emily!" 

"Oh yes I You wish me to go out iu the 
night. Mac! Isayl" 



" Emily !" cries the generaless. 
" Mac, I say !" screams the m^oress, flinging 
open the door of the salon, "My sister wishes 
me to go. Do yon hear me?" 

" Au nam de Dieu, Madame, pensez h cetu pan- 
vre petite, jiii soiiffre & cSte f"ciies the mistress of 
the house, pointing to her own adjoining cham- 
ber, in which, we have said, our poor little Char- 
lotte was lying. 

" Noppky pas, Madamaselk Baynes petite, 
sivoplay!" booms out Mrs. Baynes's contralto, 

"MacWhirter, I say, Major MacWhirter!" 
cries Emily, fiinging open the door of the din- 
ing-room where the two gentlemen were knock- 
ing their own heads together. "MacWhirter! 
My sister chooses to insult me, and say that a 
brevet major's wife — " 

"By George! are yon fighting too?" asks 
the general. 

"Baynes, Emily MacWhirter has insulted 
me!" cries Mrs. Baynes. 

" It seems to have been a settled thing before- 
hand," yells the general, "Major MacWhirter 
has done the same thing by me I Ue has for- 
gotten that he is a gentleman, and that I am," 

" He only insults yon because he thinks you 
are his relative, and must bear every thing from 
him," Bays the general's wife. 

"By George! I will not bear every thing 
from him !" shouts the general. The two gen- 
tlemen and tJioir two wives are squabbling in the 
hall. Madame and the servants are peering up 
from the kitchen-regions, I dare say the boys 
from the topmost haluslerB are saying to each 
ofter, "How between ma and aunt Mac!" I 
aare say scared little Charlotte, in her temporary 
apartment, is, for a while, almost forgetful of her 
grief, and wondering what quarrel is agi- 
g her aunt and mother, her father and un- 
cle? Place the remaining male and female 
boarders about in the corridors and on the land- 
ings, in various attitudes e:;pi'essive of interest, 
lommcntary, wrath at being disturbed 
by nnseemly domestic quarrel— in what posture 
yon will. As for Mrs, Colonel Bunch, she, poor 
thing, does not know that ihe general and her 
colonel have entered on a mortal quarrel, 
imagines the dispute is only between Mrs, 
Baynes and her sisler as yet ; and she has known 
this pair quarreling for a score of years past. 
" Toujonrs comma fa, fighting vous savea, et 
puis make it up again. Oui," she explains to a 
Erenoh friend on Ihe landing. 

In the very midst of this stonn Colonel funeh 
returns, his friend and second. Dr. Martin, on 
rm. He does not know that two battles 
been fought since his own combat. His, 
ill say, was Ligny. Then came Quatro- 
in which Baynes and MacWbirtei- were 
engaged. Then came the general action of Wa- 
terloo. And here enters Colonel Bunch, quite 
nseious of the great engagements which 
taken place since his temporaty retreat in 
search of reinforcements. 

How are you, MacWhirter?" cries the col- 
onel of the purple whiskers, " My friend. Dr. 
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ielf to tlic 
It of his hend, as 
f they would shoot themselveB inlo the breast 
of that officer. 

"Mj dear, hushl Emily MacWTiirtor, had 
ive not better defer this moat painfnl dispato? 
The whole honse is liatening to nsl" whispers 
the general, in a rapid, low voice. "Doctor — 
Colonel Bunch — Major MacWhirter, had we not 
better go into ite dining-room ?" 

Tho general and the doctor go first, Major 
MacWhirter and Colonel Bunch pause at the 
door. Saya Bunch to MacWhirter, "Major, 
yon act as the general's friend in this aSairf 
It's most awkward, but, by George ! Bavnes has 
said things to me that I won't bear, were he my 
own flesh and blood, by George I And I know 
him a deuced deal too well to think he will erer 
apoloEize!" 

' ' He haa said things to mk, Boneh, that I 
won't bear from fifty brother - in - law's, by 
George ! " growla MacWhirter. 

" What ? Don't you bring me any message 
from him?" 

"I tell you, Tom Bunch, I 
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and Emily when 
George ! it makes my blood boil. Insult ns 
ailcr traveling twenty-four hours in a confounded 
diligence, and say we're not invited 1 He and 
hia little caCamaian." 

"Huahl" ittterposed Bunch. 

" I say catamaran. Sir ! don't tell me/ They 
came and staid with na four months at Dnmdum 
—tho children ill with the pip or some ctln- 
fbunded thing — went to Europe, and left me to 
pay the doctor's bill , and now, by — ' 

Was the major going to invoke George, the 
Cappadocian champion, or Olympian Jove? 
At thia moment a door ly whu-h they slojd 
opcna. You may remember liiere were three 
doors all on that landing , if you doubt me go 
and see the house (Avenue de Marli, Champs Llj - 
a^es, Paris). A third door oi>ena, and a young 
lady comes onl, looking very pale and sad, and 
her hair hanging over her shoulders — her hair, 
which hung in rich clusters generally, but I anp- 
pose tears have put it all out of curl, 

"Is it you, uncio Mac? 1 thought I knew 
yonr voice, and I heard aunt Emily's," sap the 
httle person. 

"Ifes, it Is I, Charly," says uncle Mac. And 
he looks into the ttiund lace, which looks so 
wild and is so full of grief anutierable that 
uncle Mac is quite melted, and takes the child 
to his arms, and aays, "What is it, my dear?" 
And he quite tbrgets that he proposes to blow 
her father's brains ont in the morning. " How 
hot your little hands are I" 

" Uncle, uncle !" she says, in a swift, febrile 
whisper, ' ' you're como to take mo away, I know. 
I heard yon and papa, I heard mamma and aunt 
Emily speaking quite loud, loud 1 But if I go 
— I'll— I'll never love any but him 1" 

"But whom, dear?" 

"But Philip, uncle." 



" By George 1 Char, no more you shall !" says 
the major. And herewith tho poor child, who 
had been sitting up on her bod while this quar- 
reling of siaters — while this brawling of majors, 
generals, colonels — while this coming of hack- 
oey-coachoa — while this arrival and departure of 
visitors on horseback — had been taking place, 
gave a line hysterical scream, and fell into her 
uncle's arms laughing and oiying wildly. 

This outcry, of course, brought tho geullemen 
from their adjacent room, and the ladiea from 
th«irs. 

"What are yon making a fool of yourself 
about?" growls Mrs. Baynes, in her doopost bark. 

"By George, Eliaa, you aro too had!" says 
the general, quite white. 

"Eliza, you are a brute !" cries Mrs. Mac- 
Whirter, 

" So SHE IS 1" shrieks Mrs. Bunch from tiie 
landing-place overhead, where other lady-board- 
ers were assembled looking down on this awful 
family battle. 

Eliza Baynes knew she had gone too far. 
Poor Charly was scarce conscious by this time, 

and wildly screaming, "Never, never!" 

When, as I live, who should burst into the 
premises but a young man with fair hair, with 
flaming whiskers, with flaming eyes, whocallsont, 
"Wbatisit? lamhere, Charlotte, Charhjtle I" 

Who is that young man ? We had a glimpse 
of him, prowling about the Champa Elja^eajust 
now, and dodging behind a tree when Colonel 
Bunch wont out in aearcli of his second. Then 
the young man saw the MacWhirter hackney- 
coach approach the house. Then he waited 
and waited, looking to that upper window be- 
hind which we know his beloved was no; repoa- 
ing. Then he behold Bunch and Doctor Martiti 
arrive. Then he passed through the wicket 
into the garden, and heard Mra. Mac and Mrs. 
Baynes fighting. Then there came from the pas- 
sage — where, you see, this battle was going on — 
that rinpng, dreadful laugh and scream of poor 
Charlotte ; and Philip Firmin burst like a bomb- 
shell into the niidat of the hall where the battle 
waa raging, and of the family circle who wore 
fighting and screaming. 

Ilere is a picture, I protest. We have— first, 
the boarders on the first landing, whither, loo, 
the Baynes children have crept in their oight- 
gowns; secondly, we Iiave Auguste, Fran^oise, 
the cook, and the assistant coming up from the 
basement ; and, third, we have Colonel Bunch, 
Doctor Martin, Major MacWhirter, with Char- 
lotte in his arms; Madame, General B,, Mra. 
Mac, Mrs. General B., all in the passage, when 
our friend the bomb-ahell bursts in among them. 

"What ia it? Charlotte, I am herel" cries 
Philip, with his great voice ; at hearing which, 
little Char gives one final scream, and,'at the 
next moment, sho has fainted quite dead — but 
this lime sho is on Philip's shoulder. 

"Yon brute, bow dare yon do this?" aak^ 
Mrs. Baynea, glaring at the young man. 

"It ia joa who have done it, Eliza!" says 
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"And so sLo has, Mrs, MacWTiirter!" calls 
ont Mrs. Colonel Bunch from tha landing above. 

And Charles Bajnes felt be had acted liko a, 
traitor, and hnng down his head. He had en- 
couraged his danghter to give her heart awaj-, 
and she had obejcd him. When he saw Philip 
I think he was glad : so was the Major, thongh 
Finnin, to he sure, pushed him quite longhly 
lip against the wall. 

" Is this vnlgar scandal lo go on in the pas- 
sage before the whole honse?" gasped Mrs. 
Bajnes. 

"Bunch brought me here to prescribe for 
lliis young lady," says little Doctor Martin, in a 
very courtly way. "Madame, will you get a 
little sal volatile from Anjubean's, in Che Fau- 
bonrg ; and let her be k^t very quiet!" 

"Come, Monsieur Philippe. It is enongh 
like thatl" cries Madame, who can't repress a 
smile. " Come to your chamber, dear little !" 

" Madame, " cries Mrs. Biijnes, "vneniire — " 

Madame shrugs her shouldcrB. ' ' Use inSre, 
fine M/e mere, ma foil" she says. "Come, 
mademoiselle I " 

There were only very few people in the board- 
ing-house ; if they knew, if they saw, what hap- 
pened, how can we help ourselves? But that 
ihey had all been sitting over a powder maga- 
zine, which might have blown up and destroyed 
one, two, three, five people— «ven Philip did not 
know, until afterward, when, laughing, Major 
MacWhirter told him bow that meek bnt most 
savage Baynes had first challenged Bunch, had 
then challenged his brother-in-law, and how 
all sorts of battle, murder, sudden death might 
have ensued had tbe quarrel not come to an 
end. 

Were your humble servant anxious to harrow 
his reader's feelings, or display his own graphic- 
al powers, you understand that I never would 
have allowed those two gallant officers to quarrel 
and threaten each other's very noses, without 
having tlie insult wiped one in blood. The Bois 
do Boulogne is hard by the Avenne de Math, 
with plenty of cool fighting ground. The octroi 
oificers never stop geutlemen going out at the 
neighboring barrier upon dueling business, or 
prevent the return of the slain victim in the 
hackney-coach when the dreadful combat is over. 
From my knowledge of Mrs. Baynes's character, 
I have not the slightest doubt that she wonld 
have encouraged her husband to fight ; and, the 
general down, would have put pistols into the 
hands of her boys, and bidden them carry on the 
vendetta; but as I do not, for my part, love to 
see brethren at war, or Moses and Aaron ttig- 
ging white handfuls out of each other's beards, I 
;un glad there is going to be no fight between the 
veterans, and that either's stout old breast is se- 
cure from the fratricidal bullet. 

Major MacWhirler forgot all about bullets 
and battles when poor little Charlotte kissed 
him, and was not in the least jealous when he 
saw the little maiden clinging on Philip's arm. 
Ho was melted at the sight of that grief and 
s, when Mrs. Baynes still continaed to 



"By Jove, I think yon hadl" exclaimed Mac- 
Whirter, to which remark the eyes of the doctor 
and Colonel Bunch gleamed an approval. 

" Allans, Monsieur Philippe. Enough like 
that — let me lake her to bed again," Madame 
resumed. "Come, dear miss I" 

What a pity that the bedroom was but a yard 
from where they stood! Philip felt strong 
enough to carry his little Charlotte to the Tail- 
eriea. The thick brown locks, which had fallen 
over his shonldcrs, are lifted away. The little 
woimded heart that had lain against his own, 
parts from him with a reviving throb. Madame 
and her mother carry away little Charlotte. 
The door of the neighboring chamber closes on 
her. The sad little vision has disappeared. 
The men, quarreling anon in the passage, stand 
there silent. 

"I heardher voice outside, "said Philip, after 
a little pause (with love, witl: grief, with excite- 
ment, I suppose his head was in a whirl). " I 
heard her voice ontside, and I couldn't hdp com- 
ing in." 

"By George, I should think not, young fel- 
lowl" says Major MacWhirter, stoutly shaking 
the young man by the hand. 

"Hush! hush I" whispers the doctor; " sho 
must be quite quiet. She has had quite excite- 
ment enongh for to-night. There mttst be no 
more scenes, my young fellow." 

And Philip says, when in this his agony of 
grief and doubt he found a friendly hand put out 
to him, he himself was so exceedingly moved that 
he was compelled to fly out of the company of 
the old men into the night, where the rain was 
pouring — the gentle rain. 

While Philip, without Madame Smolensk's 
premises, is saying his tendcrest prayers, olFer- 
ing up bis tears, heart-throbs, and most passion- 
ate vows of love for Utile Charlotte's benefit, the 
warriors assembled within once more retreat to 
a colloquy in the ealk-a-iiiatiger ; and, in con- 
sequence of the rainy stat« of tlie night, the as- 
lonished Auguste has Co bring a third snpply of 
hot water for the four gentlemen attending the 
congress. The colonel, the major, the doctor, 
ranged themselves on one side the table, defend- 
ed, as it were, by a line of armed tumblers, 
flanked by a strong brandy-bottle and a stout 
earth-work, from an embrasure in which scald- 
ing water could be discharged. Behind these 
fortifications the veterans awaited their enemy, 
who, after marching up and down the room for 
a while, takes position finally in their front and 
prepares t« attack. The general remounts his 
cheval de bataille, but can not bring the animal 
to charge as fiercely as before. Charlotte's white 
apparition has come among them, and fiung her 
fair arms between the men of war. In vain 
Baynes tries to get up a bluster, and to enforce 
his passion with by Georges, by Joves, and words 
naughtier still. That weak, meek, qniet, hen- 
pecked, but most blood-thirsty old general found 
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Iiiinseif forming his own minority, and against 
him his old comrade Bunch, whom ho had in- 
snlted and nose-pulled j his brother-in-law, Mac- 
Whirter, whom he had nose-pulled and insult- 
ed ; and the doctor, who had been called in as 
the friend of the former. As they faced him, 
shoulder to shoulder, each of those three ac- 
quired fresh courage from his neighbor. Each, 
taking his aim dqliboralcly, pouted hia fire into 
Baynes. To jield to such odds, on the other 
hand, wbb not so distastefnl to the vet^^ran as to 
have to give np his sword to any single adver- 
sary. Before he would own himself in the wronR 
to any individual, he would eat that individual's 
ears and nose ; but to be snrrounded by three 
enenaies, and Birike your flag before such odds, 
was no disgrace; and Bayuea could take the 
circumbendibus way of apology to which some 
proud spirits will submit. Thus he could say 
to the doctor, "Well, doctor, perhaps I was 
hasty in accusing Bnnch of employing had lan- 
guage to me. A by-stander can see these things 
sometimes when a principal is too angry ; and 
as you go against me — well — there, then, I ask 
Bunch's pardon. " That business over, the Mac- 
Whirter reconciliation was very speedily brought 
about. Fact was, was in a confounded ill-Iem- 
per — very much disturbed by events of the day 
— didn't mean any thing but this, that, and so 
forth. If this old chief had to eat humble pie 
his brave adversaries were anxious that he should 
gobble up his portion as quickly as possible, and 
ttu'ned away their honest old heads as he swal- 
lowed it. One of the party told his witb of the 
quarrel which had arisen, hut Baynes never did. 
"I declare. Sir!" Philip used to say, "had 
she known any thing about the quarrel that 
night, Mrs. Baynes would have made her hus- 
band turn oat of bed at raidnighl, and challenge 
liis old friends over again i" But then there 
was no love between Philip and Mrs. Baynes, 
and in those whom he hates he is accustomed to 
see little good. 

Thus, any gentle reader who expected to be 
treated to an account of the breakage of the 
sixth commandment will close this chapter dis- 
appointed. Those stout old rusty swords which 
were fetched ofi^ their hooks by the warriors, 
their owners, were returned undrawn to theii 
flannel eases. Hands were shaken after a, fash- 
ion — at least no blood was shed. But, thougb 
the words spoken between the old boys were civi] 
enough, Bunch, Baynes, and the doctor could 
not alter their opinion that Philip had been 
hardly used, and that the benefactor of hia fa 
ily merited a, better treatment from General 
Baynes. 

Meanwhile that benefactor strode home 
through the rain in a state of perfect rapture. 
The rain refreshed him, as did his own tears. 
The dearest little maiden had sunk for a mo- 
ment on his heart, and, as she lay there, a, thrill 
of hopeyibrated through his whole frame, 
fiither's old friends had held out a hand to him, 
and bid him not despair. Blow wind, fall au- 
tumn rains 1 In the midnight, under the ] 



:s, amidst which the Samps of the n 
tossing, the young fellow strides back to his 
lod^ngs. He is poor and nnhappy, but he has 
Hope along with him. Ho loots at a certain 
breast-button of his old coat ere he takes it off 
to sleep. "Hereheek was lying tliere," he thinks, 
just there." My poor little Charlotte ! what 
could she have done to the breast-button of the 
old coat? 




CHAPTER XXVm. 



Now though the unhappy Philip slept quite 
soundly, so that hia hoots, those tramp-worn 
sentries, remained en faction at his door until 
quite a late hour next morning ; and though 
little Charlotte, aftera prayer or two, sank into 
the sweetest and most refreshing girlish slum- 
ber, Charlotte's father and mother had a bad 
night; and, for my part, I maintain that they 
did not deserve a good one. It was very weil 
for Mrs. Baynes to declare that it was Mac- 
Whirter's snoring which kept them awake (Mr. 
and Mrs. Mac being lodged in the bedroom 
over their relatives) — I don't say a snoring neigh- 
bor is pleasant — but what a bedfellow is a bad 
conscience 1 Under Mrs. Baynes's night-cap 
the grim eyes lie opea all night; on Baynes's 
pillow is a silent wakeful head ttiat hears the 
hours toll. A plague upon the young man 1 
fthinka the female bannet de HBi() — how dare he 
come in and disturb every thing? How pale 
Charlotte will look lo-morrow when Mrs. Hely 
calls with her son I When she has been crying 
she looks hideous, and her eyelids and nose are 
quite red. She may fly out, and say sometliing 
wicked and absurd, as she did to-day. I vrish 
I had never seen that insolent young man, with 
his carroty beard and vulgar Bluchor boots 1 
If my hoys were grown op, he should not come 
hectoring about the house aa he doea ; they would 
soon find a way of punishing his impudence J 
Balked revenge and a hungry disappointment, 
I think, are keeping that old woman awake ; 
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and if she hears tha hours toUing, it is because 
wicked ihouglits make her sleepless. 

As for Baynes, I believe that old man is 
awake, because he is awake to the shabbinees 
of liis own conduct. His conscience has got the 
better of him, which ho has been trying to bulJy 
out of doors. Do what he will, that reflection 
furcea itself npon him. Mac, Bunch, and the 
docwr all saw the thing at once, and went dead 
agiiinst him. He wanted to break his word to 
a young fellow, who, whalCTer his faults might 
be, had acted most nobly and generously by the 
BajTies family. He might hare been ruined 
but for Philip's fbrbearance ; and showed his 
gratitude by breaking his promise to the young 
fellow. He was a hen-pecked man — that was 
the fact. lie allowed his wife to govern him : 
that little, old, plain, cantankerous woman asleep 
yonder. Asleep. Was she? No. He knew 
she wasn't. Both were lying qnito stiU, wide 
awake, pursuing their dismal thonRhts. Only 
Charles was owning that he was a sinner, while 
Elxza, his wife, in a. rage at her last defeat, was 
meditating how she could contiaao and still win 
her battle. 

Then Baynes coflects how persevering his 
wife is; how, all through life, she has come 
back and back and back to her point, until he 
has ended by an almost atter subjugation. He 
will resist for a day : she will fight for a year, 
for a life. If once she hates people, the senli- 
nient always remains with her fresh and lively. 
Her jealousy never dies ; nor her desire to rule. 
What a life she will lead poor Charlotte now she 
has declared against Philip I The poor child 
will be sulgect to a dreadful tyranny : the father 
knows ii. As soon as ho ioares the house on 
his daily walks the girl's torture will begm. 
Baynes knows how Ma wife can torture a wo- 
man. As she groans out a hollow cough from 
her bed in the midnight the guilty man lies 
quite mum under his own counterpane. If she 
fencies him awake it will be Ais turn to receive 
the torture. Ah, Othollo, mon ami.' when you 
look round at married life, and know what you 
know, don't you wonder that the bolster is 
used a great deal more freely on both sid 
Horrible cynicism ! Yea — I know. These prop- 
ositions servfd raw ore savage, and shock your 
sensibility ; cooked with a Utile piqnant sauce, 
they are welcome at quite polite tables. 

"Poor childl Yes, by George! What a 
life her mother will lead her!" thinks the gen- 
eral, rolling uneasy on the midnight pillow. 
"No rest for her, day or night, until she mar- 
ries the man of her mother's choosing. And 
she has a delicate chest — Martin says she has 
and she wants coaling and soothing, and pretty 
coaxing she will haw&ium mamma!" Then, 
I dare say, the past rtsea up in that wakeful old 
man's nncomfortable memory. His liltle Char- 
lotte is a child again, laughing on his knee, and 
playing with his accoutrements as he cc 
home from parade. He remembers iho f 
which she had, when she would take medi 
from no other hand ; and how, though silent 



with her mother, with him she would never tire 
of prattling, prattling. Guilt-stricken old man ! 
those l^ars trickling down thy old nose ? 
i midnight. We can not see. When yon 
Lght her to the river, and parted vrith her to 
send her Co Europe, how the little maid clung 
you, and cried, "Papa, papa!" Staggering 
up the steps of the ghaut, how jon wept your- 
self — yes, wept teats of passionate tender grief at 
parting with the darling of yonr soul. And 
now, deliberately, and for the sake of money, 
you stab her to the heart, and break your 
plighted honor to your child. ' ' And it is yon- 
der cruel, shriveled, bilious, plain old woman 
do all this, and trample on my 
darling, and torture her !" he thinks. In Zoft- 
picture of Garrick and Mrs. Pritch- 
ard as Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, Macbeth 
stands in an attitude Mdeonsly contorted and 
id, while Lady Mac is firm and easy. 
Was this the actor's art, or the poet's device ? 
i wretched, then. He is wrung with 
and shame, and pity. Well, I am 
glad of it. Old man, old man I bow darest 
thoa U> cause that child's tender little bosom to 
bleed ? How bilious he looks the next morning 1 
I declare as yellow as his grim old wife. When 
Mrs. General B. hears the children their lessons, 
how she will scold them! It is my belief she, 
will bark through the morning chapter, and 
scarce understand a word of its meaning. As 
for Charlotte, when she appears with red eyes, 
and ever bo little color in her round check, there 
is that in her look and demeanor which warns her 
mother to refrain from too familiar abuse or 
scolding. The girl is in rebellion. All day 
Char was in a feverish state, her eyes flashing 
war. There was a song which Philip loved in 
those days : the song of Euth. Char sal« down 
to the piano, and sang it with a strange energy. 
" Thy people shall be my people" — she sang with 
all her heart— "and tliy God my God!" Tho 
slave had risen. The little heart was in arms 
and mutiny. The mother was scared by her 
defiance. 

As for the guilty old father — pursued by the 
fiend remorse, he fled early from his house, 
and read all the papers at Galigaam'a without 
comprehending them. Madly regardless of ex- 
pense, he then plunged into one of those luxuri- 
ous reslanrants in the Palais lioyal where you 
get soup, three dishes, a sweet, and a pint of de- 
licions wine for two frongs, by Geoi^l But 
all the luxuries there presented to him could 
not drive away care or create appetite. Then 
the poor old wretch went off and saw a ballet at 
the Grand Opera. In v^n ! The pink nymphs 
had not the slightest fascination for him. He 
hardly was aware of their ogles, bounds, and 
capers. He saw a little maid with round, sod 
eyes; his Iphigenia whom he was stabbing. 
He took more brandy-and-water at calis on 
his way home. In vain, in vain, I tell you I 
The old wife was sitting np IBr him, scared at 
tho unnsnal absence of her lord. She dared not 
with him when he returned. His 
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fice was pale. His eyes 
shot. When the general had a, particular look, 
Eliza Baynes cowered in silence. Mac, the two 
sisters, and, I think. Colonel Bnnch (but on this 
point my informant, Philip, can not be sure) 
ivero having a dreary rubber when the general 
eame in. Mrs. B. know by the general's face 
that he had been ha,vinE recourse to aJcoholic 
stimulus. But she dared not speak. A tiger 
in a jungle was not more saTago than Baynes 
sometimes. "Where's Char?" he asked, in his 
dreadful, his Bluebeard voice. " Char was gone 
to bed," said mamma, sorting her trumps. 
"Hml Angoost, Odeveo, Osho!" Did Eliza 
Baynes interfere, though she knew he had bad 
enough? As soon interfere with a tigor, and 
tell him he had ealen enongh Sepoy, After 
Lady Macbeth had induced Mao to go through 
that business with Duncan, depend upon it she 
was not very deferential and reepectfal to her 
general. All the king's horses and men conld 
not bring his laW majesty back to life again. 
As for you, old man, though yonr deed is done, 
it is not past recalling. Thongh you have with- 
drawn from yonr word on a sordid money pre- 
text ; made two hearts miserable, stabbed cruel- 
ly that one which you love best in the world ; 
acted with wicked ingratitode toward a young 
man, who has been nobly forgiving toward yon 
and yours ; and are sutfering with jage and re- 
morse, as yon own your crime to yourself; yonr 
deed is not past recalling as yet. Yon may 
soothe that anguish, and dry those tears. It is 
but an act of resolution on your part, and a firm 
I'esumption of yonr marital authority. Mrs. 
Baynes, after her crime, is quite humble and 
gentle. She has half murdered her child, and 
stretched Philip on an infernal rack of torture ; 
but she is quite civil to every body at Madame's 
house. Hot one word does she say respecting 
Mrs. Colonel Bunch's ontbreak of lie night be- 
fore. She talks to sister Emilyabout Paris, the 
fashions, and Emily's ivalks on the Boulevard 
and the Palais Eoyal with her major. She be- 
stows ehnetly smiles upon sundry lodgers at 
table. She thanks Augoost when he serves her 
at dinner— and says, " Ah, Madaiae, gae te hoof 
est bong aajouriBtai, riea qaefmme comme Upo- 
tofiu." Oh, you old hypocrite ! But you know 
I, for my part, always disliked the woman, and 
said her good-humor was more detestable than 
her anger. Ton hypocrite 1 I say again : ay, 
and avow that there were other hypocrites at the 
table, as you shall presently hear, 
■ When Baynes got an opportunity of speaking 
unobserved, as he thought, to Madame, you may 
be sure the guilty wretch asked her how his littlo 
Charlotte was. Mrs. Bayiies trumped her part^ 
ner'a best heart at thai moment, but pretended 
to observe or overhear nothing. " She goes 
better— -she sleeps," Madame said. "Mr. the 
Doctor Martin has commanded her a calming 
potion." And what if I were to Ifill you that 
somebody had taken a little letter from Char- 
lotte, and actually had given fifteen sous to a 
Savoyard youth to convey that letter to some- 



body else ? What if I were to tell yon that the 
party fo whom that letter was addressed, straight- 
way wrote an answer — directed to Madame do 
Smolensk, of course? I know it was veiy 
wrong; but I suspect Philip's prescription did 
quite as much good as Doctor Martin's, and 
intend to he very angry with Madame for 
consulting the unlicensed practitioner. Don't 
preach to mo, Madam, about morality, and dan- 
is examples set to young people. Even at 
your present mature age, and with your dear 
daughters around you, if yonr ladyship goes to 
hear the Barber of Seville, on which side are 
yotir sympathies — on Dr. Bartolo's, or Miss 

Although, then, Mrs. Baynes was most rc- 
spectfiU to her husband, and by many grim 
blandishments, humble appeals, and forced hu- 
miliations, strove to conciliate and soothe him, 
the general tui-ncd a dait, lowering face upon 
the partner of his existence: her dismal smiles 
were no longer pleasing to him: he returned 
curt "Ohsl" and "Ahs!'' to her remarks. 
When Mrs. Hely and her son and her daughter 
drove up in their family eoaeh to pay yet a sec- 
ond visit to the Baynes family, the general flew 
in a passion, and cried, "Bless my soul, Eliza, 
you can't think of receiving visitors, with our 
poor child sick in the next room ? It's inhu- 
man 1" the scared woman ventured on no re- 
monstrance. She was so frightened that she 
did not attempt to scold tho younger children. 
She toot a piece of work and sat among them 
furtively weeping. Their artless queries and 
unseasonable laughter stabbed and punished the 
matron. You see people do wrong though they 
are Jong past fifty years of ■ago. It is not only 
the scholars but the ushers, and the head-mas- 
ter himself, who sometimes deserve a chastise- 
ment. I, for my part, hope to remember this 
sweet truth though I live into the year 1900. 

To those other ladies boarding at Madame's 
establishment, to Mrs. Mac and Mrs. Colonel 
Bunch, though they had declared against him, 
and expressed their opinions in the frankest way 
on the night of the battle royal, the general was 
provokingly polita and amiable. They had 
said, but twenty-four hoars since, that tho gen- 
eral was a brute ; and Lord Chesterfield conld 
not liave been more polite to a lovely young 
duchess than was Baynes to these matrons next 
day. You have heard how Mrs. Mac had a 
strong desbe to possess a new Paris bonnet, so 
that she might appear with proper lustre among 
tho ladies on the promenade at Tours ? Major 
and Mrs. Mac and Mrs. Bunch talked of going 
to the Palais Royal (where MacWhirter said he 
had reiTiarked some uncommonly neat things, by 
George ! at tho corner shop under tho glass gal- 
lery). On this BayncB-stnrted up, and said he 
would accompany hia friends, adding, "You 
know, Emily, I promised you a hat ever so long 
agol" And those four went away together, 
and not one offer did Baynes make to his wife 
to join the party ; though her best bonnet, poor 
thing, was a dreadfully old performance, with 
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moulting feathers, rumpled ribbons, tarnished 
floweis, and lacB bought in St. Martin's Alley 
months and months before. Emily, to be sure, 
said to her sister, "Eliia, won't yon be of the 
party ? We can take the omnibus at the comer, 
ubich will land us at the TCry gafc." Bat as 
Emily gave this nnludty invitation the general's 
face wore an expression of ill-will so savage and 
terrific that Eliza Bajnes said "No — thank 
you, Emily ; Charlotte is BtiJI unwell, and I— 1 
raaj be wanted at home." And the party went 
away without Mrs. -Bajnes ; and they were ab- 
ser.t I don't know how long; and Emily Mac- 
Whirter came back to the boarding-house in a 
bonnet— the sweetest thing yon ever saw ! — green 
piqu^ velvet, with a racke full of rosebuds, and 
a bird of paradise perched on the top, pecking 
at a bunch of the most magnificent grapes, pop- 
pies, ears of com, barl^, etc., all indicative of 
ttie bounteous autumn season. Mrs. General 
Bajnes had to see her sister return home in this 
elegant bonnet ; lo welcome her ; to acquiesce 
in Emily's remark that the general had done the 
(genteel tiling ; to hear how the party had far- 
ther been to Tortoni's, and had ices ; and then 
to go up stairs to her own room, and look at her 
own battered, blowzy, old chapeaa, with its limp 
streamers, hanging from its peg. This humilia- 
tiim, I say, Eliza Baynes had to bear in sileiice, 
tvithout wincing, and, if possible, a smile on ber 



In consequence of circnmstancea befbre indi- 
cated, Misa Charlotte was prononnced to be very 
much better when her papa returned from his 
I'alais Koyal trip. He found her seated on Ms- 
dame's sofa, pale, but with the wonted sweetness 
in hec smile. He kissed and caressed ber with 
many tender words. I dare say he told her 
there was nothing in the world he loved so much 
as his Charlotte. He would never willingly do 
any thing to pve her pain, never I She had 
been his good girl and his blessiog all his life 1 
Ah 1 that is a f rettier little picture to imagine — 
that repentant man, and his child clinging to 
him — than the tableau overhead, viz. Mrs. 
Baynes looking at her old bonnet. Not one 
word was said about Philip in the talk between 
Baynes and his daughter, bnt those tender pa- 
ternal looks and caresses carried hope into Char- 
lotte's heart ; and when her papa went away 
(she said afterward to a female friend), " I got 
up and followed him. Intending ta show hipi 
Philip's letter. Bnt at the door I saw mamma 
coming down the stairs ; and she looked so dread- 
ful, and frightened me so, that I went back." 
There are some mothers I have heard of who 
won't allow their daughters to read the works 
of this humble horailist, lest they should imbibe 
" dangerous" notions, etc. etc. Mj good ladies, 
give them Goody Tmoshoes if yon like, or what- 
ever work, combining instmedon and amuse- 
ment, you think most appropriate to their ju- 
venile understandings ; but I beseech jon to be 
gentle with them. I never saw people on better 
terms witb each other, more frank, afi^ctionate, 
tmd cordial, than the parents and the grown-up 
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young folks in the United States. .And why? 
Because the children were spoiled, to bo sure! 
I saj to yon, get the confidence of jours — before 
the day comes of revolt and independence, after 
which lovo retumeth not. 

Now, when Mrs. Baynes went into her daugh- 
ter, who had been sitting pretty comfortably 
kissing her father, on the sofa, in Madame's 
chamber, all those soft Iremnlons smiles and 
twinkling dew-drops of compassion and forgive- 
ness which anon had come to soothe the little 
maid, fled from cheek and eyes. They began to 
flash again with their febrile brightness, and her 
heart to throb with dangerous rapidity. ' ' How 
are yon now^" asks mamma, with her deep 
voice. "I am much the same," says the girl, 
beginning to tremble. " Leave the child ; jou 
agitate her. Madam," cries the mistress of the 
house, coming in after Mrs. Baynes. That sad, 
humiliated, deserted mother goes out from her 
daughter's presence, hanging her head. She 
put on the poor old bonnet, and had a walk that 
evening on the Champs Eljse'es with her little 
ones, and showed them Guignol ; she gave a 
penny to Gnignol's man. It is my belief that 
she saw no more of the performance than her 
husband had seen of the ballet the night pre- 
vious, when Taglioni, and Nohlet, and Duver- 
nay, danced before his hot eyes. But then, you 
see, the hot eyes had been washed with a re- 
freshing water since, which enabled them to see 
the world much more cheerfully and brightly. 
Ah, gracious Heaven ^ves us eyes to see our 
own wrong, however dim ago may make them ; 
and knees not too stiff to kneel, in spite of years, 
cramps, and rheumatism '. That stricken old 
woman, then, treated her children to the trivial 
comedy of Guignol. She did not ciy out when 
the two boys elimhed up the trees of the Eljsian 
flelds, though the gnardians bade them descend ; 
she bought pink sticks of barley-sugar for the 
joung ones. Withdrawing glistening sweet- 
meats from their lips, they pointed to Mrs. 
Hely's splendid barouche as it roUed citywards 
from the Bois de Boulogne. The gray shades 
were falling, and Augusts was in the act of ring- 
ing the first dinner-bell at Madame Smolensk's 
establishment, when Mrs. General Bajnes re- 
turned to her lodgings. 

Meanwhile annt MacWhirter had been 1o 
pay a visit to little Miss Charlotte, in the new 
bonnet which the general, Charlotte's papa, had 
bought for her. This elegant article had fur- 
nished a subject of pleasing conversation be- 
tween niece and aunt, who held each other in 
very kindly regard, and all the details of the 
bonnet, the blue flowers, scarlet flowers, grapes, 
sheaves of corn, lace, etc., were examined and 
admired in detail. Charlotte remembered the 
dowdy old English thing which aunt Mac wore 
when she went out. Charlotte did remember 
the bonnet, and laughed when Mrs. Mac de- 
scribed how papa, in the hackney-coach on 
their return home, insisted upon taking the old 
wretch of a bonnet, and flinging it ont of the 
coach window into the road, where an old chif- 
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fonnior passing piefeed It up with his iron hook, 
pat it on his own head, and walked i 
ning. I declare, at the recital of this 
Charlotte laughed as pleasantly and happily 
in former days ; and, no doubt, there were m< 
kisses between this poor jittle maid and I 

Now, jou will remark, that the general and 
his party, though they returned from the Palait 
Royal in a hacbney-coaeh, went tiiither on foot, 
two and two — viz., Major MacWiiirter leadiQj;, 
and giving his arm to Mrs. Bunch (who, I 
promise you, knew the shops in the Palais Roy. 
al well), and the general following at some dis- 
tance, with his sister-in-law for a partner. 

In that walk a conversation very important 
to Charlotte's interests took place between her 
aunt and her father. 

"Ah, Baynest this is a sad business about 
dearest Char," Mn. Mae broke out with a sigh. 

"It is, indeed, Emily," says the general, witt 
a very sad groan on his part. 

' ' It goes to niy heart to see you, Baynes ; il 
goes to Mac's heart. We talked about it evei 
so late last night. Ton were suffering dread- 
fully ; and all the brandy-pawnee in the world 
won't cure yoti, Charles." 

" No, faith," says the general, with a dismal 
screw of the raoutk " You see, Emily, ti 
that child suffer tears my heart out — by Gci 
it does. She has been the best child, and the 
most gentle, and the merriest, and the 
dient, and I never had a word of fault lo find 
with her; and — poo-oohl" Here the general's 
eyes, which havo been winking with extreme ra- 
pidity, giveway; and at the signal pooh ! there 
issue out from them two streams of that eye- 
water which we have said is sometimes so good 
for the sight. 

"My dear kind Charles, you were always a 
good creatm«," saya Emily, patting the arm on 
which hers rests. Meanwhile Major-General 
Baynes, C.B., puts his bamboo cane under his 
. extracts from his hind pocket a 
■0 yellow bandana pocket handkerchief, 
and performs a prodigious loud obligato— just 
uodei' the spray of the Eond-point founl^n, op- 
posite the Bridge of the Invalides, over which 
poor Philip has tramped many and many a day 
and night to see his little maid. 

"Have a care with your cane, then, old im- 
becile!" cries an approaching foot-passenger, 
whom the general meets and charges with his 

" Mile pardang, mOBoo,je voas demands milk 
pardong," says the old man, quite meekly. 

"You are a good soul, Charles, "the lady con- 
tinues ; " and my little Char is a darling. You 
never would havo done this of your own accord. 
Mercy 1 And see what it was coming to ! Mao 
only told me last night. You horrid, blood- 
thirsty creature I Three challenges — and dear- 
est Mac as hot as pepper I Oh, Charles Baynes, 
I tremble when I think of the danger from which 
you have all been rescued ! Suppose you brought 
home to Eliia — suppose dearest Mac bronght 



home to me killed by this arm on which I am 
leaning. Oh, it is dreadful, dreadful I We are 
sinners, all that we are, Bayneal" 

" I humbly ask pardon for having thought of 
a great crime. I ask pardon, " says tljo general, 
very pale and solemn. 

" If you had killed dear Mao, would yon ever 
had rest again, Charles?" 

"No; I think not. I should not deserve it, " 
answers the contrite Baynes. 

" Yoa havo a good heart It was not yoa 
who did this. 1 knoivwhojt was. She always 
had a dreadful temper. The way in which she 
nsed to torture oar poor dear Louisa who is 
dead i can hardly forgive now, Baynes. Poor 
suffbriag angel I Eliza was at her bedside nag- 
ging and torturing her up to the very last day. 
Did yon ever see her widi her nurses and serv- 
ants in India? The way in which she treated 

"Don't say any more. I am aware of my 
wife's faults of temper. Heaven knows it has 
made me suffer enough!" says the general, hang- 
ing his head down. 

"Why, roan — do you intend to give way to 
her altogether f I said to Mae last night, 'Mac, 
does he intend to give way to her altogether? 
The Army List doesn't contain the name of a 
braver man than Chai'les Baynes, and is my 
eister Eliza to rule him entirely, Mae ! ' I said. 
No ; if you stand up to Eliza, I know from ex- 
perience she will give way. We have had quar- 
cores and hundreds, as you know, Baynes." 
'aith, I do," owns the general, with, a sad 

Ind sometimes she has had the best and 
Ihavo had the best, Baynes! But I 
er yielded, as you do, without a tight for my 
1. No, never, Baynes ! And me and Mac 
shockaJ, I tell yon, fairly, when we see the 
' in which you give up to her ! " 
' Come, come. Ithink you have told me often 
enough that I am hen-pecked," says the general. 
And you give up not yourself only, Charles, 
but yom: dear, dear child— poor little suffering 

"The young man's a beggar]" cries the gen- 
oral, biting his lips. 

■'What were yon, what was Mac and me when 

married ? We hadn't much besides onr pay, 

[ we ? wo rubbed on through bad weather and 

d, managing as best we could, loving each 

other, God be praised ! And here we are, ow- 

'ng nobody any thing, and me going to have a 

icw bonnet 1" and she tossed np her head, and 

javQ her companion a good-natured look through 

her twinkling eyes. 

"Emily, you have a good heart! that's tho 
truth," says the general. 

■ ' And you have a good heart, Charles, as sure 

my name's MacWhirtor ; and I want you to 

act upon it, and I propose — " 

"What?" 

Well, I propose that — " But now they 

have reached the Tuileries garden gates, and 

pass through, and continue their oi 
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in fho midst of such a hubbub that wo can not 
overhear them. Thoy cross the garilen, and so 
make their way into the Palitis Boyal, and the 
purchase of the bonnet takes plaoe ; and in the 
midst of the excitement occasioned by that event, 
of coarse, all disouEsiou of domOEtJc aflairB be- 
com.cs uninteresting. 

But tlie gist of Baynes'a talk with his sister- 
in-law may be divined from the conversation 
which presently occurred hetween Charlotte and 
hor aunt Charlotte did not come in to the pub- 
lic dinner. She was too weak for that ; and 
" on hon houillon" and a wing of fowl were Herred 
to lier in the private apartment, where she had 
been reclining all day. At dessert, howevat, 
Jlre. MacWhirtcr look a, fine bunch of grapes 
and a plump rosy peach from the table, and 
carried them to the little maid, and their inter- 
view may be described with sufficient accuracy, 
though it passed without other witnesses. 

From the outbreak on the previous night 
Charlotte knew that her aunt was her friend. 
The glances of Mrs. MaoWhirter's eyes, and the 
expression of her bony, homely face, told her 
sympathy to the girl. ThSre were no pallors 
now, noangiy ^nces, no heart-'beating. Miss 
Char could even make a little joke when hor aunt 
appeared, and say, "What lieantifiil grapes! 
Why, aunt, you must have taken them out of 
the new bonnet I" 

"You sTionld have had the bird of paradise, 
too, dear, only I see you have not eaten your 
chicken ! She is a kind woman, Madame Smo- 
lensk. I like her. She gives very nice din- 
ners. I can't think how she does it for the mon- 

" She has been very, very kind to me ; and I 
love her with all my heartl" cries Charlotte. 

"Poor darling! Wo have all onr trials, and 
yours have begun, my lovo I" 

"Tos, indeed, aunt!" whimpers the young 
peiGon ; upon which osculation possibly takes 

" My dear ! when your papa took me to bny 
the bonnet vre had a long talk, and it was about 

" Abont me, aunt I" warbles Miss Charlotte. 

"He wonld not take mamma ; he would only 
go with me, alone, I knew ho wanted U. 
something about you; and what do you think 
it was ? My dear, you have been very much 
agitated here. You and yonr poor mamm 
likely to disagree for some time. She will drag 
yon to those balls and fine parties, and bring you 
those ^e partners, " 

"Oh, I hate them!" cries Charlotte. Poor 
little Hely Walsingham, what had he done 
be haled? 

" Well. It is not for me to speak of a mother 
to her own daughter. But you know ma 
has a wag with her. She expects to be ob 
She will give yon no pence. She will comeback 
to her point again and agun. Yon know how 
she speaks of some one — a certain gentlei 
If ever she sees him she will be rude to 
Mamma can be rude at times — that I mus 



of my own Eislor. As long a 



Oh, aunt, annt ! Don't take me away, don't 
me away!" cries Charlotte. 
My dearest, are you afraid of your old aunt, 
and your uncle Mac,who is so kind, and has al- 
ways loved yoQ ? M^jor MacWhirter has a will 
of his own, loo, though of course I make no al- 
ls. We know how admirably somebody 
has behaved lo yonr femily. Somebody who 
has been most vngratefiilii/ treated, though of 
e I make no allusions. If jon have given 
away your heart to yonr father's greatest bene- 
factor, do you suppose I and nncle Mac will 
qoarrel with you ? When Eliza married Baynes 
(your father was a penniless subaltern then, my 
dear — and my sister was certainly neither a tbr- 
nor a beauty) didn't she go dead against 
the wishes of ow father? Certainly she did! 
But she said she was of age, that she was, and 
a great deal more, too — and she would do as she 
liked, and sho madu Baynes marry her. Why 
should you be a&oid of coming to ns, love? 
are nearer somebody here, but can you see 
him ? Your mamma will never let you go out, 
but she will follow yon like a shadow. You may 
' lo him. Don't tell me, child. Haven't 
n youngmyself; and when there was a dif- 
ficulty between Mac and poor papa, didn't Mac 
to me, though he hates letters, poor dear, 
:ertainly is a slick at thera ? And, though 
ere forbidden, had we not twenty ways of 
^ raphing to each other ? Law 1 yonr poor 
dear grandfather was in such a rage with me 
when he found one, that he took down his 
great buggy whip to me, a grown girl!" 

Charlotte, who has plenty of humot, wonld 
have laughed at this confession some other time, 
)ut now she was too much agitated by that in- 
vitation to quit Paris, which her aunt had just 
^iven her. Quit Paris ? Lose the chance of 
ioeing her dearest fHend, her protector ? If he 
yvas not with her, was he not near her ? Yes- 
terday night, that horrible yesterday — when all 
was so wretched, so desperate, did not her cham- 
pion burst forward to her rescue? 

"You are not listening, you poor child!" 
said aunt Mac, surveying her niece with looks 
of kindness. "Now listen to me once more. 
Whisper !" And sitting down on the settee by 
Charlotte's side, aunt Emily first kissed tho 
girl's ronnd itieek, and then whispered into her 



Never, I declare, w 
or rapid of effect, as that wondrous dietillment 
wliich aunt Emily poured into her niece's earl 
" Oh you goose I" she b^an by saying, and the 
rest of the charm she whispered into that pearly 
litllo pink shell ronnd which Miss Charlotte's 
soft, brown ringlets clustered. Such a sweet 
blush rose straightway to the cheek 1 Such 
sweet lips began to cry, " Oh you dear, dear 
aunt I" and then-began to kiss aunt's kind face, 
that, I declare, if I knew the spell, I would like 
to pronounce it right off, with snch a sweet 
young patient to practice on 
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" Dearest, best father!" ejacuJaies MIeb Char- 



" When do we go ? To-morrow, aunt. 
re pas f Oh, I am quite etrong! never felt so lotte. 
wall in mj life! I'll go and pack up this in- "But mamma does not; and if joa show 
Haul r cries the young person. yonrsclf rery eager, Charlotte, she may object, 

" Doacement ! Papa knows of the plan. In- yon know. Heaven forbid that / should coun- 
deed it was he who proposed it," i sel dissimulation to a child; but under tho cir- 
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cmostances, my love — At least I own what 
happened between Mao and me. Law! /didn't 
care for papa's tuggy whip I I knew it would 
not hurt ; and as for Bajnes, I am snre he wonld 
not hurt a fly. Kerer was man more sorry 
for what ho has done. He told me so while we 
walked away from the bonnet^hop, while he 
was carrying my old yellow. We met some- 
body near the Bourse. How sad he looked, and 
how handsome too 1 /bowed to Mm and kissed 
my hand to him, that is, the nob of my parasol. 
Papa conldn't shako hands with him, because 
of my bonnet, jon know, in the brown-paper 
bag. He has a grand beard indeed 1 He look- 
ed like a wonnded lion. I said so to papa. 
And I said, 'It is you who wound him, Charles 
Baynes!' ' I know that,' papa said. ' I have 
been thinking of it, I can't sleep at night for 
thinking about it; and it makes me deed un- 
happy.' Ton know what papa sometimes saj ? 
Dear me ! Yon should have heard them, when 
Eliza and I joined the army, years and years 
ago!" 

For once Charlotte Baynes Was happy at her 
iilther's being unhappy. The little maiden s 
heart had been wonnded to think that her fa 
ther eonld do his Charlotte a wi'ong. Ah! take 
warning by him, ye gray-beards I And however 
old and toothless, if yon have done wrong, own 
that jou have done so ; and sit down and mam 
ble your humble pie ! 

The general, then, did not shake hands w th 
Philip; but Miyor MacWhirter went np in t! c 
most marked way, and gave the wounded litn 
liis own paw, and said, " Mr. Finnin. Glad tu 
see you! If ever you come to Tours, mind 
don't forget my wife and me. Fine day. lit 
tie patient mnch better! Bon courage, as they 

I wonder what sort of a bangie Philip made 
of his correspondence with the Pall Mall Ga 
zette that night? Every man who lives by his 
pen, if by chance he looks back at his writings 
of former years, lives in the past again. r 
griefs, our pleasures, onr youth, onr sorrow 
our dear, dear friends, resuscitate. How we 
tingle with shamo over some of those fine pas 
sages! How dreary are those disinterred jokes! 
It was Wednesday night, Philip was writing oif 
at home, in his inn, one of his grand tirades, 
dated "Paris, Thursday"— so as to be in time, 
you understand, for the post of Saturday, when 
thelittlewaitercomesandsays, winking, "Again 
that lady, Monsienr Philippe 1 " 

"What ladyf" asks our own intelligent cor- 
respondent. 

' ' That old lady who came the other day, you 

" Gest moi, mon ami!" cries Madame Smo- 
lensk's well-known grave voice. "H 
letter, ^abord. But that says nothing, 
written before the grande nouvelle—-ibe great 
news — the good news 1 " 

"What good news?" asks the gentle 

"In two days Miss goes to Tours with hor 

aunt and uncle — this good Macvirlerre. They 



have taken their places by the diligence of La- 
fitie and Caillard, They are thy friends. Papa 
encourages her going. Here is their card of 
visit. Go thon also ; Ihey will receive theo with 
open arms. What hast thou, my son?" 

Philip looked dreadfully sad. An injured 
and nnfortunale gentleman, at New York had 
drawn upon him, and he had paid away every 
thing he had but four francs, and he was living 
on credit until his next remittance arrived. 

" Thou hast no money! I have thought of 
it. Behold of it! Let him wait— the proprie- 
tor!" And she takes out a bank-note, which 
she puts in the young naan's hand. 

" JHens, it tembrasse eiicor e'ie meilk .'" Bays 
the little knife-boy. " J'mm^ai pas (a, tBoi, 
par aram/J /" 
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OuE dear frienl 
Mrs Bavnes was 
Buffei ng under the 
mfiuence of one 
ot those pamos 

seized htr and dur- 
inj, which she re- 
mained her hna 
band s most ohedi 
ent Eliza and vas- 
sal When Bavnes 

preasion ot connlo 
nince we have said 
that his wife know 



less That expres- 
sion I suppost ho 
a= limed when he 
announced Chir 
iotte« d fartn o to 
hpr moth r tnd or 
dored Mrs. General 
Baynes to make the 
necessary preparations for the girl, " She might 
stay some time with her aunt," Baynes stated. 
"A change of tar would do the child a great 
deal of good. Let every thing necessary in the 
shape of hats, bonnets, winter clothes, and so 
forth, be got ready." " Was Char, then, to stay 
away so long ?" asked Mrs. B. " She has been 
so happy here that yon want to keep her, and 
fancy she can't bo happy without youl ' I can 
fancy the general grimly replying to the partner 
of his existence. Hanging down hPr withered 
head, with a tear mayhap trickling down her 
cheek, J can fancy the old woman silentlv de- 
parting to do the bidding of her lord She se- 
lects a trunk out of the store of Bajnes's bag- 
gage. A yonng lady's trunk was a trunk ii 
those days. Now it is a two o 



r three storied 
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edifice of wood, in which two or three full-grown 
bodies of young liuiies (without crinoline) might 
bo packei I saw a little old conntrj-woman 
at the PoUteatone station lust year with hoc trav- 
eling baggage contained in a bandbox tied up 
in an old cotton handkerchief haneing on her 
arm ; and she surveyed Lady Knightebridge's 
twenty-three black trunks, each well-nigh as 
large as her ladyship's opera-box. Before these 
great edifices that old woman Blood wondering 
dumbly. That old lady and I had lived in a 
time when crinoline was not ; and jet, I think, 
women looked even prettier in that time than 
they do now. Well, a trunk and a bandbox 
were fetched ont of the baggage-heap for little 
Charlotte, and I dare say her iittio brothers 
jumped and danced on the box with mucli ener- 
gy to make the lid shut, and the general brought 
ont hia hammer and nails, and nailed a card on 
the box with "Mademoiselle Baynes" thereon 
printed. And mamma had to look on and wit- 
ness those preparations. And Hely Walsiiig- 
ham had called ; and ho wouldn't call again, 
she know ; and that fair chance for the estab- 
lishment of her child was lost by the obstinacy 
of her self-willed, reckless husband. That 
man had to water her soup with her furtive tc 
to sit of nights behind hearts and spades and 
brood over her crnBhed hopes. If 1 contemplate 
that wteiehod old Nioba much longer I shall he- 
gin tD pity her. Away softness ! Take oat thy 
arrows, the poisoned, the barbed, the rankling, 
and prod me the old creature well, god of ihc 
silver bow! Eliza Baynes had to look on, then, 
and see the truuki packed — to soe her own au- 
thority over her own daughter wrested away from 
her — to see lie tmdutiful girl prepare with per- 
fect delight and alacrity to go away, without 
feeling a pang at leaving a mother who had 
nursed her through adverse iltoesses, who had 
scolded her for seventeen years. 

The general accompanied the party to the dil. 
igence-ofSce. Little Char was very pale and 
melancholy indeed when she took her place in 
the coapB. "She should liave a comer; she 
had been ill, and ought to have a comer," Ilnele 
Mao said, and cheerfully consented to be bodkin. 
Out three special friends are seated. The oth- 
er passengers clamber into their places. Away 
goes the clattering team as the general wares 
an adieu to his friends. ~ ' 

those gray Normans ; f 
remarks to his wife on 

"Indeed," she echoes. "Pray, in what part 
of the carriage was Mr. Firmin?" she presently 

"In no part of the carriage at all!" Baynes 
answers, fiercely, turning beet^root red. And 
thus, though she had been silent, obedient, hang- 
ing her head, the woman showed that she was 
aware of her master's schemes, and why her girl 
had been taken away. She knew ; but she 
beatieo. It remained for her but to be silent and 
bovr her head. I dare say she did 
wink that night. She followed the diligence 
in its joum^. "Char is gone," she thought. 



esj in due time he will tako trom me the 
iience of my other children, and tear them 
of my lap." He — that is, the general — was 
sleeping meanwhile. He had had in the last 
few days four awful battles — with his child, 
with his friends, with his wife — in which latter 
combat he had been conqueror. No wonder 
les was tired and needed rest. Any one 
of those engagements was enough to weary the 



we take the liberty of looking inW dcuhlo- 
ed rooms, and peering into the thoughts 
which are passing under private night-caps, may 
we not examine the coupe of a jingling diligence 
with an open window, in which a young lady 
sits wide awake by the side of her uncle and 
aunt? These perhaps are asleep; but sho is 
not. Ah! she is thinking of another journey! 
that blissful one from Boulogne, when he was 
there yonder in the imperial, by tho side of the 
conductor. When the MacWhirter party had 
come to tho diligenee-offiee, how her little heart 
had beat ! How she had looked under the lamps 
at all the people lounging about the court I How 
she had listened when tho clerk called out the 
Tiames of the passengers ; and, mercy, what a 
fright she had been in, lest he should he there 
after all, while she stood yet leaning on her fa- 
ther's arm ! But there was no— Well, names, 
I think, need scarcely be mentioned. There 
was no sign of the individual in question. Papa 
kissed her, and sadly said good-by. Good S&- 
dame Smolensk came with an adieu and an em- 
brace for hor dear Miss, and whispered, ' ' Cour- 
age, monen&nt;" and then said, "Hold, I have 
brought you some bonbons." There they were 
in a little packet. Little Charlotte put tho 
packet into her little basket. Away goes the 
diligence, but the individual had made no 
sign. 

Away goes the diligence ; and every now and 
then Charlotte feels the little packet in her little 
basket. What does it contain— oh, what? If 
Charlotte could but read with her heart, sho 
would see into that little packet — the sweetest 
bonbon of all perhaps it might he,or,ah me! the 
bitterest almond ! Through the night goes the 
diligence, passing relay after relay. Undo Mac 
sleeps. 1 think Z have said ho snored. Aunt 
Mac is quite silent, and Char sits plaintively 
with her lonely thoughts and her bonbons, as 
miles, hours, relays pass. 

" These ladies, wilt tkey descend and take a 
cap of coffee, a cap of bouillon t" at last cries a 
waiter at the conpe' door, as the carriage stops 
in Orleans. "By all means a cup of coffee," 
says aunt Mac. "The little Orleans wine 
is good," cries nnele Mac. "Descendocs!" 
" This way, madame,"say8 the waiter. " Char- 
lotte, my love, some coffee?" 

" I will— I will stay in the carriage. I don't 
want any thing, thank yon," says Miss Char- 
lotte. And the instant her relations are gone, 
entering the gate of the Lion Noir, where, yon 
know, are the Bureaux des Messageries, Lafitle, 
Caillard, et C" — I say, on the very instant when 
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her relations have disappeared, what do jou Ihink 
Miss Ghnrlotie does ? 

She opens that packet of bonbons with finge 
that tremble — tremble so, I wonder how s 
could undo the knot of the string (or do y 
think she had untied that Imot nndci: her sha 
ia the dark ? I can't say. We never sha 
know). Well ; she opens the packet. S 
does not care one fig for the lollipops, almond 
and so forth. She pounces on a little scrap 
paper, and is going to read it by tho lights .of the 
steaming stable lanterns, whettT—oh, wbat made 
her start so? 

In those old days there used to ho two dili- 
gences which traveled nightly to Tours, setting 
out at tho aamo hour, and slopping at almost 
tbe same relays. The diligence of Lafitte and 
Caillard supped at the Lion Noir at Orleans — 
the diligence of the Messageriea Eojales stopped 
at the Ecu de iFranee, hard by. 

Well, as the Messageries Eoyalea are sapping 
at the Ecu de France, a passenger strolls over 
from that coach, and stJ'olis and strolls until he 
conies to the coach of Lafitte, Caillard, and 
Company, and to the coupd window where Miss 
Bayncs is trying to decipher her bonbon. 

He^comes up— and as the night-lampa fell on 
iiis face and beard— his rosy Jace, his yellow 
beard — oh ! What means that scream of the 
young lady in the eoupi! of Lafitte, Caillard, et 
Compagnie 1 I declare she has dropped the let- 
ter which she was about to read. It has dropped 
int<i a pool of mud nnder the diligence off fore- 
wbeel. And he with the yellow beard, and a 
sweet happy laugh, and a tremble in his deep 
voice, says, ' ' Ton need not read it. It was only 
10 tell yon what yon know." 

Then tho Coupe window says, " Oh, Philip ! 
Oh, my—" 

My ivhat ? You can not hear the words, be- 
cause the gray Norman horses come squeeling 
and clattering up to their coach-pole with such 
accompanying cnes and imprecations from the 
horsekeepers and postillions that no wonder the 
little warbio is lost. It was not intended for 
you and me to hear ; but perhaps you can guess 
the purport of the words. Perhaps in quite 
old, old days, you may remember having heard 
such little whispers, in a time when the song- 
hirda in your grove caroled that kind of song 
very pleasantly and freely. But this, my good 
madam, is a February number. The birds are 
gone : the branches are bare ; the gardener has 
actnally swept the leaves off the walks ; and the 
whole affair is an affair of a past year, yon un- 
derstand. Well I i-a pe diem, fqit hora, etc, 
etc. There, for one minute, for two mmutes, 
stands Philip over the diligence off fore-wheel, 
talking to Charlotte at the window, and their 
heads are qtiite close— quite close What are 
those two pairs of lips warbhug whispering? 
"Hil Gare ! Oht ' The horsekeepers, I say, 
quite prevent you from hearing , and here come 
tho passengers out of the Lion Noir, aunt Mac 
still munching a great slice of bread-and-butter. 
Charlotte is qoite 



go Wh n old days, 

T g have got to 

nm sum were tight, 

hot, dusty, dear, stuffy, and nncomfortable ; but 
for all that, travelingwas good sport sometimes. 
And if the world would have the kindness to go 
back for fire-and-twenly or thirty years, some of 
us who have traveled on the Tours and Orleans 
Railway yeiy comfbrtahly would like to take tho 
diligence journey now. 

Having myself seen tho city of Tours only last 
year, of course I don't remember much about it. 
A man remembers boyhood, and the first sight 
of Calais, and so forth. But after much travel 
or converso with the world, to sco a new town ia 
to be introduced to Jones. He is like Brown ; 
he is not unlike Smith. In a littJe while you 
hash him up with Thompson. I dare not be 
particular, then, regarding Mr. Firmin's life at 
Tours, iest I should make topographical errors, 
for which the critjcal schoolmaster wotild justly 
inflict chastisement. In the last novel I read 
about Tours there were blunders from the efibct 
of which you know the wretched author never 
recovered. It was by one Scott, and had young 
Quentin Durward for a hero, and Isabel de 
Croye for a heroine ; and sho sate in her hostel, 
and sang, "Ah, County Gny, the houria nigh." 
A pretty ballad enough ; but what ignorance, 
my dear Sir I Wbat descriptions of Tours, of 
Li^ge, are in that fallacious stoiy ! Yes, so fal- 
lacious and misleading, that I remember I was 
soriy, not because the description was unlike 
Tours, bat because Tours was unlike the de- 
scription. 

So Qnontin IFirmin went and put up at the 
snug little hostel of the Paisan ; and Isabel de 
Baynes took up her abode with her uncle, the 
Sire de MaeWhirter ; and I believe Master Fir- 
min had no more money in his pocket than the 
Master Durward whose story the Scottish novel- 
ist tohJ some forty years since. And I can not 
promise you that our young English adventurer 
shall marry a noble heiress of vast property, and 
engage the Boar of Ardennes in a hand-to-hand 
combat ; that sort of Boar, madam, does not ap- 
pear incur modem drawing-room histories. Of 
others, not wild, there be plenty. They gore 
you in clubs. They seize you hy the doublet, 
and pin you against posts in public streets. 
They run at you in parks. I have seen them 
sit et bay after dinner, ripping, gashing, t«ssing 
a whole company. These onr young adventurer 
had in good sooth to encounter, as is the case 
with most knights. Who escapes them ? I re- 
member an eminent person talking to me about 
bores for two hours once. O you stupid emi- 
nent person! You never knew that you your- 
self had tusks, little eyes in your kure ; a bristly 
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manc! to cnt into toolli-ljrualiea ; and a curlj tail 
I hiLve a notion that the multitude of bores L 
enormous in the world. If a. man is n bore him 
self, when he is bored- — and jon can't deny this 
statement — then what am I, what are you, what 
your father, grandfather, eon — all your amiable 
acquaintance, in a word ? Of this 1 am suns. 
Major and Mrs. MacWhirter were not brilliant 
in conversation. What would jon and I do, or 
say, if we listen to the tittle-tattle of Tours ? 
How the clergyman was certainly too fond of 
cards and going to the caf¥ ; how the dinners 
those Popjoys gave were too absurdly ostenta- 
tious ; and Popjoy, we know, in the Bench last 
year. How Mv. Flights, going on with that 
iiajot of French Carabineers, was really too, 
etc., etc. "How could I endure those people?" 
Philip would ask himself, when talking of that 
persona^ in after-days, as he loved and lores to 
do. ' ' How conld I endure them, I say I Mac 
was a good man ; bnt I knew secretly in my 
heart. Sir, that he was a bore. Well: I loved 
him. I liked his old sl^iries. I iiked his bad 
old dinners : there is a very comfortable Tou- 
raine wine, by-the-way: a very warming little 
wine, Sir. Mrs. Jlae yon never saw, my good 
Mrs. Pendennis. Bo sure of this, you never 
would have liked her. Well, I did. I liked 
her house, thongh it was damp, in a damp gar- 
den, frequented by dull people, I should like 
to go and see that old house now. I am per- 
fectly happy with my wife, bnt I sometimes go 
away from her (o enjoy the luxnry of living 
over our old days again. With nothing in the 
ivorld but an allowance which was precarious, 
and had been spent in advance ; with ao partic- 
ular plans for the future, and a few five-ftanc 
pieces for the presonl— by Jove, Sir! how did I 
dare to be so happy? What idiots we were, my 
love, to be happy at all ! We were mad to mar- 
ry. Don't tell me : with a purse which didn't 
contain three months' consumption wonld we 
dare to many now ? We should be put into the 
mad ward of the work-house: that would be 
the only place for ns. Talk about trnstiug in 
Heaven. Stuff and nonsense, ma'am J I have 
as good a right to go and bny a house in Bel- 
grave Square, and trust to Heaven for the pay. 
meat, as I had to mavry when I did. We were 
paupers, Mrs. Char, and you know that very 

"Oh yes. We were veiy wrong—very!" 
says Mrs. Charlotte, looking np U> the chande- 
lier of her ceiling (which, by-lhe-way, is of yery 
handsome Venetian old glass). "Wo were 
very wrong, were not we, my dearest?" And 
herewith she will begin to kiss and fondle two 
or more babies that disport in her room — as if 
two or more babies had any thing to do with 
Philip's argnmenl, that a man has no right to 
marry who has no pretty well-assured means of 
keeping a wife. 

Here, then, by the banks of the Loire, al- 
though Philip had but a very few francs iu his 
pocket, and was obliged to keep a sharp look- 
it the Hotel of the Golden 



Pheasant, he passed a fortniglit of such happi- 
ness as I, for my part, vrish to all young folks 
who read bis veracious history. Though he 
was so poor, and ate and drank so modestly in 
the house, the maids, waiters, the landlady of 
the Pheasant, vrere as civil to him— yes, as civil 
as they were to the gonty old Marchioness of 
Carabas herself, who staid here on her way to 
the Bonth, occupied the grand apartments, qnar- 
reled with her lodging, dinner, breakfast, bread- 
and-bulter in general, insulted the landlady in 
bad French, and only paid her bill under com- 
pulsion. Philip's was a little bill, hut he paid 
it cheerfully. He gave only a small gratuity to 
the servants, but he was kind and hearty, and 
they knew he was poor. He was kind and 
hearPi', I suppose, because ho was so happy, I 
have known the gentleman to he by no means 
civil; and have heard him storm, and hector, 
and brow-beat landlords and waiters as fiercelv 
as the Marquis of Carabas himself. But now 
Philip the Bear was the most gentle of bears, 
because his little Charlotte was leading him. 

Away with trouble and donhl, with squeam- 
ish pride and gloomy care I Philip had enough 
money for a fortnight, during which Tom Gla- 
zier, of the Monitor, promised to supply Philip's 
letters for the I'all Mall Gazette. All the de- 
signs of France, Spain, Russia, gave that idle 
. " ' not the slightest anxiety. 
In the morning it was Miss Baynes ; in the aft. 
it was Miss Baynes. At six it was din- 
ner and Charlotte ; at nine it was Charlotte and 
Any how, love-making does not spoil 
his appetite," Major MacWhirter correctly re- 
marked. Indeed, Philip had a glorious appe- 
tite; and health bloomed in Miss Charlotte's 
cheek, and beamed in her happy little heart. 
Dr. Fu'min, in the height of his practice, never 
completed a cure more skillfully than that which 
performed by Dr. Pirmin, Junior. 
I ran the thing so close, Sir," I remember 
Philip bawling out, in his usual enerjretic way, 
while describing this period of his life's greatest 
ipiness to his biographer, " that I came back 
Paris outside the diligence, and had not 
money enough to dine on the road. Bnt I 
bought a sansage. Sir, and a bit of bread — and 
brutal sausage it was. Sir— and I reaohed my 
lodgings with esactly two sons in my pocket.'' 
himself was not more content 
y philosopher. 

and Charlotte ratified and sealed a 

treaty of Tours, which they determined should 

ff be broken by either party. Marry with- 

papa's consent? Oh, nev I Ma n an 

body but Philip ? Oh, never— I N f 

she lived to be a hundred, when Ph 1 p w Id n 

iu his hundred and n n h 

tenth year, would this young J an ba an 

bnt her present Darhy. Ann Ma tl gh 

she may not have been the m a mpl bed 

highly-bred of ladies, was a wa m h rted 

i affectionate aunt Mac. Sh cangl n a 

mild form the fever from these n peipl 

much to leave, and Ma 1 n 
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would n-ant all Ae could spare when he was gone. 
Bat Charlotte should have hor garnets, and her 
tea-pot, and her India shawl — that she ehonld.* 
And with many blessings this enthusiastic old 
lady took leare of her future nephew-in-law when 
he returned to Paris and duty. Crack jonr 
whip, and scream yonr hi.' and be off quicli, 
postillion and diligence ! I aui glad we haw 
taken Mr. rirmin out of that dangerous, lazy, 
love-making place. Kothing is to me so sweel 
as sentimental writing. I could have written 
hundreds of pages describing Philip and Char- 
lotte, Charlotte and Phihp. But a stem sense 
of duty intervenes. My modest muse pats a 
finder on her lip, and says, "Hash about that 
business!" Ah, my worthy friends, yon little 
know what soft-hoarfed people those cynics 
If you could hare come on Diogenes by 
prise, I dare say jou might iiave found him 

d t mental novels and whimpering 

h lb Ph 1 p shall leave his sweet-heart and 

w d b t tears, promises, raptures, part- 
g N mind about these sentimeDtalities, 
1 t pi ther, to depict to yourself our 

) f il w poor that, when the coach stops 

f di t O leans, he can only affitrd to pur- 

chase a penny loaf and a sausage for his own 
hungry cheek. When he reached *tbe U3lel 
Poussin, with his meagre carpet-bag, they served 
hini a sapper which be ate to the admiration of 
all beholders in the little coffee-room. He was 
in great spirits and gayety. He did not care to 
make any secret of his poverty, and how he had 
been unable to afford to pay for dinner. Most 
of the guests at Hotel Poussin knew what it was 
to be poor. Often and often they had dined on 
credit when they pnt back their napkins into 
their respective pigeon-holes. But my landlord 
knew his guests. They were poor men — honest 
men. They paid him in the end, and each 
could help his neighbor in a strait. 

After Mr. Firmin's return to Paris he did not 
care for a while to go to the Elysian Fields. 
They were not Elysian for him, except in Miss 
Charlotte's company. He resumed his news- 
paper correspondence, which occupied but a day 
in each week, and bo had the other six— nay, he 
scribbled on the seventh day likewise, and cov- 
ered immense sheets of letter-paper with re- 
marks upon all manner of subjects 
a certain Mademoiselle, Mai' 
cbez M. le Major Mac, etc. 
paper Mr. Firmin could talk so lonf;, so loudly, 
30 fervently, so eloquently to Miss Baynes, that 
she was never tired of bearing, or he of holding 
forth He began imparting his dreams and his 
earhest sensations to his beloved before break- 
fast. At noonday he gave her his opinion of 
the contents of the morning papers. His packet 
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was ordinarily full and brimming over by post- 
time, so that his expressions of lore and fidelity 
leaked from under the cover, or were squeezed 
into the queerest comers, where, no doubt, it 
was a delightful task for Miss Baynes to trace 
out and detect those little Cupids which a faith- 
ful lover dispatched to her. It would be, "I 
have found this little comer unoccupied. Do 
yon know what I have to say in it ? Oh, Char- 
lotte, I," etc., etc. My sweet young lady, you 
can guess, or will one day guess, the rest ; and 
vrill receive such dear, delightful, nonsensical 
donble letters, and will answer them with that 
elegant propriety which, I have no doubt. Miss 
Baynes showed in her replies. Ah ! if all who 
are writing and receiving such letters, or who 
have written and received such, or who remem- 
ber writing and receiving such, would order a 
copy of this month's Comhill from the publish- 
ers, wliat reams, and piles, and pyramids of pa^ 
per our ink would have to blacken ! Not Hoe's 
engines, gigantic as they are, would he able to 
turn out magazines enough for the supply of 
those gentle readers! Since Charlotte and 
Philip had been engaged to each other, he had 
scarcely, except in those dreadful, ghastly days 
of quarrel, enjoyed the Inxnry of absence from 
his soul's blessing — the exqoisite delight of writ- 
ing to hor. He could do few things in modera- 
tion, tliis man^ — and of this delightful privilege 
of writing to CharhDtle he now enjoyed his heart's 
-1. 
After a fortnight or three weeks of this rap- 
ro, when winter was come on Paris, and icicles 
bung on the bough, how did it happen that one 
day, two days, three days passed, and the post- 
brought no little letter in the well-known 
little handwriting for Monsienr, Monsieur Philip 
Firmin, k Paris? Three days, four days, and 
letter. Oh, torture, could she be ill? Could 
■ aunt and uncle have tnmedagainst her, and 
forbidden her to write, as her father and mother 
had done before f Oh, grief, and sorrow, and 
age I As for jealousy, our leonine friend nev- 
ir knew such a passion. It never entered into 
his lordly heart to doabt of his little maiden's 
But still four, five days have passed, and 
word has come from Tours. The little 
Hotel Poussin was in a commotion. I have said 
that when our friend felt any passion very strong- 
ly be was sure to speak of it. Did Don Quixote 
any opportunity of declaring to the world 
thair Dulcinea del Tobosa was peerless among 
nen? Did not Antar bawl ont in battle, "I 
the lover of Ibla?" Our knight had taken 
all the people of the hotel into his confidence 
somehow. They all knew of his condition — all, 
the painter, the poet, the half-pay Polish officer, 
landlord, the hostess, down to the little knife- 
boy who used to come in with, "The factor comes 
off to pass — no letter this moming." 

No doubt Philip's political letters became, nn. 
der this outward pressure, very desponding anf 
gloomy. One day, as he sat gnawing his mus- 
taches at his desk, the little Anatole enters his 
apartment and cries, " Tenez, M. Philippe. 
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That lady again !" And the faiihful, the walch. 
ful, the aclire Madame Smolensk onco more 
made her appearance in his chamber. 

Philip blnahcd and hnng his head for shame. 
Ungrateful brute that I am, he thought ; I have 
been back more than a week, and never thonght 
A bit about that good, Mnd soul who came to my 
succgr. I am an awfui egotist. Love is al- 

Aa he rose up fo greet bis friend, she looked 
so grave, and pale, and sad, that he could not 
but note her demeanor, "Bon Dieu! had any 
thing happened?" 

" C'e pauvre general ia ill, very ill, Philip, 
Smolensk smd, in her grave voice. 

He was so gravely ill, Madame aaiil, that his 
daughter had been aent for. 

" Had she come?" asked Philip, with a start. 

" You think but of her — you care not for the 
poor old man. You are all the same, you men. 
AH egotists— all, Gol I know youl I never 
knew one that was not," said Madame. Philip 
has his littJe faults : perhaps egotism is one of 
his defects. Perhaps it is jours, or even mine. 
"You have been here a week aince Thursday 
last, and you have never written or sent to a 
woman who lovoB you welL Go ! It was not 
well, Monsieur Philippe." 

As soon as he saw her Philip felt that ho had 
been neglectful and ungrateful. We have own- 
ed so much already. Put hon should Madame 
know that he had returned on Thursday week ? 
When they looked up after hei»reproof, his eager 
eyes seemed to ask this question. 

" Could she not write to me and tell me that 
you were come back ? Perhaps she knew that 
you would not do so yourself. A woman's heart 
teaches her these experiencca early," continued 
the lady, sadly; then she added; "I tell you, 
you are 'good-for-nothings, all of you 1 And I 
repent roe, see you, of having had the betise to 
pity you !" 

" I shall have my qnarter's pay on Saturday. 
I was coming to yon then," said Philip. 

"Was it that I was speaking of? What! 
yoit are all cowards, men all \ Uh, that I have 
been boast, beast, to think at last 1 luul found a. 
man of heart!" 

How much or how often this poor Ariadne 
had trusted and been forsaken I have no means 
of knowing, or desire of inquiring. Perhaps 
it is as well for the polite reader, who is taken 
into my entjre confidence, that we shonM-not 
know Madame de Smolensk's history from the 
lirst page to the last. Granted that Ariadne 
was deceived by Thesotis: but then she consoled 
herself, as we may all read in Smith's Dictiou- 
ary ; and then she must have deceived her father 
in order to run away with Theseus. I suspect— 
I suspect, I say — that these women who are so 
ven/ much betrayed are — But we are specula- 
ting on this French lady's antecedents, when 
Charlotte, her lover, aad her family are the per- 
sons with whom we have mainly fo do. 

These two, I suppose, forgot self, abont which 
each for a moment had been busy, and Madame 



resumed: "Yes, you hai 
It was time. Hold ! Here 
And PhiHp's kind 
paper into his hands 




"It is true," Madame resumed. "Before 
Charlotte came ho thought only of her. When 
Ills wife comes up to him he 'pushes her away. 
I have not loved her much, that lady, that is 



But K 






He 



will take no medicine from her. He pushes 
away. Before Charlotte came he sent for mo, 
and spoke as well as his poor throat would let 
him, this poor general I His danghter's arrival 
seemed to comfort him. But he says, ' Hot my 
wife ! not my wife !' And the poor thing has 
to go away and cry in the chamber at the side. 
He says — in his Prench, you know — he has nev- 
er been well since Charlotte went away. He 
has often been out. He has dined but rarely at 
our table, and there has always been a silence 
between him and Madame la Ge'nerale. Last 
week he 2iad a great inflammation of the chest. 
Then he took to bed, and Monsieur the Docteur 
came — the little doctor whom you know. Then 
a quinsy has declared itself, and he now is scarce 
able fo speak. His condition is most grave. 
Ho lies suffering, dying, perhaps — yes, dying, 
do you hear? And you are thinking of your 
little schoo!-gitl 1 Men are all the same. Mon- 
sters 1 Go!" 

Philip, who, I have said, is very fond of talk- 
ing about Philip, surveys his own faults with 
groat magnanimity and good-humor, and ac- 
knowledges them without the' least intention lo 
correct them. "How selfish we are!" I can 
hear him say, looking at himself in the glass. 
"By George! Sir, when I heard simultaneously 
the news of that poor old man's illness, and of 
Charlotte's return, I felt that I wanted to see 
hsr that instant. I must go l« her, and speak 
to her. The old man and his suflcring did not 
seem to afiect me. It is humiliating to have to 
own that we are selSsh beasts. But we are. Sir 
— we are brates, by George ! and nothing else !" 
And ho gives a linishing twist to the ends of his 
flaming mustaches as he surveys them in the 
glass. 

Poor little Charlotte was in such afiliction 
that of course she must have Philip to console 
her at once. No time was to he lost. Quick ! 
a cab this moment: and, coachman, yon shall 
have an extra for drink if you go quick to the 
Avenue do Marli 1 Madame puts herself into 
the carriage, and as they go along fells Phihp 
more at length of the gloomy occurrences of the 
last few days. Four days since the poor general 
was so bad with his quinsy that he thought he 
should not recover, and Charlotte was sent for. 
He was a little better on the day of her arrival ; 
hut yesterday the intiamnmtion had increased ; 
he could not swallow ; he could not speak audi- 
bly ; he was in very great snflfering and danger. 
He tnmed away from his wife. The unhappy 
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Kain, and beg her forgiveness for baving 

n er suffer so. He had acled wiekedlv and 

ra fully, and his wife had forced him to do 

nh he did. He prayed that Heaven might 

pad bim. And be had behared with wicked 

□ u U e toward Philip, who had acted most gen. 

toward Lis family. And he had been a 

ar sc nndrel — he knew he had — and Bunch, and 
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MacVVliirter, and the doctor all 
was that woman's doing. And lie pointed to 
the seated wife as he pdnfullj hissed out these 
words of anger and contrition: "When I saw 
tliat child ill, and almost made mad, because I 
broke my word, I felt 1 was a sconndrel, Mar- 
tin ; and I was ; and that woman made me so ; 
and I deserve to be shot ; and I sha'n't recover ; 
I tell you I sha'n't." Dr. Martin, who attended 
the general, thus described his patient's last talk 
and behavior to Philip. 

It was the doctor who sent Madame in quest 
of the young man. He found poot Mrs. Bajnoa, 
with hot, tearless ejes and livid face, a wroioiied 
sentinel ontaide the sick chamber.' "Yon will 
find General Bajnes very ill. Sir," she said ta 
Philip, with a ghaatly calmness, and a gaze he 
could scarcely face. " My daughter is in the 
room with him. It appears I have offended 
him, and ho refuses Ki see me." And she 
squeezed a dry handkerchief which she held, 
and pnt on Ber spectacles again, and tried again 
to read the Bible in her lap. ,, 

Philip hardly knew the meaning of Mrs. 
Baynes's words as yet. He was agitated by the 
thought of the general's illness, perhaps by the 
notion that the beloved mas bo near. Het hand 
was in his a moment afterward : and, oven in 
that sad chamber, each coald give the other a 
soft pressare, a fond, silent signal of mutual love 
and faith. 

The poor man laid the hands of the young 
people together, and his own upon them. "" 
suiferLng to which he had put his daughter 
seemed to bo the crime which specially affected 
him. He thanked Heaven he was able to 
he was wrong. He whispered to his little ni 
a prayer for pardon in one or two vrords, which 
caused poor Charlotte to sink on her knees 
cover his fevered hand with tears and kisses. 
Oat of all her heart she forgave him. She had 
felt Ihnt the parent she loved and 
tomed to honor had been mercenary and cruel. 
It had wounded her pure heart to be obliged 
think that her Either could be other than gen( 
ons, and jnst, and good. That he shonld hum- 
ble himself before her smote her with the keen- 
est pang of tender commiseration. I do not 
care to pursue this last scene. Let ns close the 
door as the children kneel 
side, and to the old man's petition tor forgive- 
ness, and to the young girl's sobbing 
love and fondness, say a reverent Amei 

By the following letter, which ho vm 
days betoro the fatal termination of hi 
the worthy general, it wotdd appear, had already 
despaired of his recovery : 

brenthe with 



:al. If (JhBT m]ini««, ehe ought to hasc Iter share. May 

ic, sincerely, Chaeles Bivkes." 

On the receipt of this letter Charlotte dis- 
obeyed her father's wish, and set forth from 
Tours instantly, under her worthy uncle's guard- 
ianship. The old soldier was in his comrade's 
room when the general pnt the hands of Char- 
lotte and her lover together. He confessed his 
fanll, though it is hai'd for those who expect 
and reverence to have to own to vreong and 
ik pardon. Old knees are stiff to bend ; 
brother reader, young or old, when our kst hour 
3, may ours have grace to do as much I 
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cully aj 
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The three old comrades and Philip formed 
the little mourning procession which followed 
general to his place of rest at Montmartre. 
When the service has been read, and the last 
volley has been fired over the buried soldier, the 
.oops march to quarters with a quick step, and 
> a lively tune. Onr veteran has been laid in 
the grave with brief ceremonies. We do not 
even prolong his obaeqaies with a sermon. His 
place knows him no longer. There are a few 
whoreraemtier him; a very, very few who grieve 
for him — so few tiiat to think of them is a hu- 
i almost. The sun sets on the earth, 
dear brother has departed off its face. 
Stars twinkle ; dews fall ; children go to sleep 
n awe, and maybe tears; the sun rises on a 
lew day, which he has never seen, and children 
wake hungry. They are mlerested about their 
black clothes, perhaps. They are present- 
.t their work, plays, quarrels. They are 
looking forward to the day when the holidays 
will be over, and the eyes which shone hero 
yesterday so kindly are gone, gone, gone. A 
drive to the cemetery, followed liy a coach with 
four acqnaintances dressed in decorous black, 
who separate and go to their homes or clubs, 
and wear your crape for a tew days after — can 
most of ns expect much more ? The thought is 
not ennobling or exhilarating, worthy Sir. And, 
pray, why should we bo proud of ourselvoa? Is 
it becanse we have been so good, or are so vrise 
and great, that we expect to be beloved, lamented, 
remembered? Why, great Xerxes or bluster- 
ing Bobadil must know in that last hour and 
resting-plaee how abject, how small, how low, 
how lonely they are, and what a little dust will 
cover "ifcml Quick, drums and fifes, a lively 
tunel WTiip the black team, coachman, and 

i^a^ I trot back to town again— to the world, and to 

ifter. I business, and duty ! 
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I am for saying no EJngte unkindaess of Gcn- 
eral Bajnes which is not forced upon me by my 
6K>rj-leller'a office. We know from Marlbor- 
ongh'B story that the bravest man and greatest 
military genins is not always braye or succeasfiil 
in his battles with his wife { that some of the greal- 
eit warriors have committed errors in account 
and the distribution of meam and tvum. We 
can't disguise from ourselves the fact that Baynes 
permitted himself to be misled, and had weak- 
nesses not quite consistent with the highest 



When he became aware that his 
in the matter of Mrs. Firmin's tmst-money 
placed him in her son's power, we have i 
liow the old general, in order to avoid bdng 
called to account, tied across the water with ' ' 
family and all his little fortune, and how te 
fiod he wa9 on landing on a foreign shore to I 
himself face to face vrith this dreadful credit 
Pliilip'BrEuunciationof all claims against Baynes 
soothed and pleased the old man wonderfully. 
Sut Fhilip might change his mind, an adviser 
at Bajnes's side repeatedly urged. To live 
abroad was cheaper and safer than to live al 
home. Accordingly Baynes, his wife, family, 
and money, all went into exile, and 

What savings the old man had I don' 
ratoly know. lie and his wiie were very dark 
upon this subject with Philip; and when the 
general died, his widow declared herself 
almost a paaper I It was impossible tJiat Baynes 
should hare left much money; bnt that Char- 
lotte's share should have amounted to>-that sum 
which may or may not presently be stated — was 
n little too absurd 1 You see Mr. and Mrs. 
Firmin are traveling abroad just now. When 
I wrote to Fimiin, on the 38th of February, 
1861, to ask if I might mention the amount of 
his wife's fortune, he gave me no answer; nor 
do I like to enter upon these matters of calcula- 
tion without his CKplicit permission. He is of 
a hot temper; he might, on his return, grow 
angry with the friend of his yonth, and say, 
" Sir, how dare you to talk about my private 
at&irs ? and what lias the public to do with Mrs. 
Firmin'B private fortune?" 

When, the last rites over, good-natnred uncle 
Mac proposed to take Charlotte back to Tours 
her mother made no objection. The widow had 
tried to do the girl such an injuiy that perhaps 
the latter felt foi^iveness was impossible. Litde 
Cliar loved Philip with all her heart and strength ; 
liad been authorized and encouraged to do so, 
as we have seen. To give him up now, because 
a richer suitor presentod himself, was an act of 
treason from which her faithful hciart revolted, 
and she never could pardon the instigator. You 
see, in this simple story, I scarcely care even to 
have reticence or aecrets. I don't want you to 
understand for a moment that Hely Walsingham 
was still crying his eyes out about Cliarlotte. 
Goodness bless you ! It was two or three weeks 
ago — four or five weolss ago, that he was in love 
with hr ! Ha had not seen the Duchesso D'lvry 



then, about whom you may remember he had 
the quarrel with Podichou, at the cltib in the 
Hue do Grammont. (He and the duchesse wrote 
poems to each other, each in the other's native 
language.) The Charlotto had long passed out 
of the young fellow's mind. That butterfly had 
fluttered off from our English rosebud, and had 
settled on the other elderly flower! I don't 
know that Mrs. Baynes was aware of young 
Hely's fickleness at this present time of which 
we are writing: but his visits had ceased, and 
she was angry and disappoinled ; and not the 
less angry because her labor had been in i-ain. 
On her part, Charlotte could also he resolutoly 
nnforgiving. Take her Philip from her ? Never, 
never! Her mother force her to give up the 
man whom she had been encouraged to love ? 
Mamma should have defended Philip, not be- 
trayed him ! If I command my son to steal a 
spoon, shall he obey me? And if be do obey 
and steal, and be transported, will he love mo 
afterward? I think I can hardly ask for so 
much filial afl'ection. 

So there was strife between mother and daugh- 
ter ; and anger not the less hitlei', on Mrs. 
Baynes's part, beoause her husband, whose cu- 
pidity or fear had, at first, induced him to take 
her side, had deserted her and gone over to her 
daughter. In the anger of that controversy 
Baynes died, leaving the victory and right with 
Charlotte. He shrank from his wife: would 
not speak to her in his last moments. The wid- 
ow had these injuries against her daughter and 
Philip : and thns neither side foi^ve the other. 
She was not averse to the child's going away to 
her uncle ; pat a lean hungry face against Char- 
lotte's lip, and received a kiss which I fear had 
but little love in it. I don't envy those children 
who remain under the widow's lonely command ; 
or poor Madame Smolensk, who has to endure 
the arrogance, the grief, the avarice of that grim 
woman. Nor did Madame suffer under this tyr- 
anny long. GaligtianVa Messenger very soon 
announced that she liad lodgings to let, and I 
remember being edifled by reading one day in 
the Pall Mall Gazette that elegant apartments, 
select society, and an excellent table were to be 
found in one of the most airy and fashionable 
quarters of Paris. Inquire of Madame la Ba- 

lonne de S sk. Avenue de Marli, Champs 

Elyse^S. 

We guessed without difficulty how this adver- 
tisement found its way to the Pali Mall Giaette; 
and very soon atler its appearance Madame de 
Smolensk's friend, Mr. Philip, made his appear- 
ance at our tea-table in London. He was al- 
ways welcome among us elders and children. 
Ho wore a crape on his hat. As soon as the 
young ones were gone, you may be sure he pour- 
ed his story out, and enlarged upon tho death, 
the burial, the quarrels, the loves, the partings 
we have narrated. How could he be put in a 
way to earn three or four hundred a year? That 
was the present question. Ere he came to see 
us he had already been totting up ways and 
means. He had been with our friend Mrs. 
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B andon was slaving with 1 er The Littb 
bister thought three hundred would he aufli 
cient Thej couU have her sl ond lioop — not 
f r notbinf, no no but at a moderate pnce 
which would pay her They could haie altics 
it more rooms were needed. They could have 
her kitchen fire, and one maid, for the present, 
would do all lieic work. Poor little thing! 
She was very young. She would be past eight- 
een by the'time she could marry; the Little Sla- 
ter was for early marriages, against long court- 
ships. "Heayenbelpthosea* helps themselves," 
she said. And Mr. Philip thought this excel- 
lent advice, and Mr. Philip's friend, when asked 
for his opinion — "Candidly now, what's your 
opinion?" — siud, "Is she in the next room? 
Of course you mean you are married already." 
Philip roared one of his great laughs. No, 
he was not married already. Had he not said 
that Miss Baynes was gone away to Tours with 
her aunt and uncle? but that he wanted to ba 
mortied ; but that be could never settle down to 
work tJll he married ; but that he could hare no 
rest, peace, health till he married that angel, he 
was ready to confess. Ready? All the street 
might hear him calling out the name and expa- 
^ting on the angelic charms and goodness of 
his Charlotte. He spoke so loud and long on 
this subject that my wife grew a little tired ; 
and my wife almat/s Lkes to bear other women 
praised, that (she sap) I know she does. But 
when a man goes on roaring for an hour about 
Dulcinea? You know such talk becomes ful- 
some at last; and, in fine, when he was gone, 
my wife said, "Well, he is very much in love; 
so were you — I mean long before my time, Sir ; 
but does love pay the hooaeteaping bills, pray 7" 
" No, my dear. And love is always controll- 
ed by other people's advice ; — always," says Phil- 
ip's friend, who, I hope, you will percei 
speaking ironically. 

Phihp's friends had listened not impatiently 
to Philip's talk about Philip. Almost all 
men will give a sympathizing heaving to men 
who are in love. Be they ever so old, they grow 
young again with that conversation, and rcn 
their own early times. Men are not quite 
generous ; Tityrus tires of bearing Corydon dis- 
conrsa endlessly on the charms of his shepherd- 
ess. And yet egotism is good talk. Even dull 
biographies are pleasant to read ; and if to read, 
why not to hear? Had Master Philip not been 
, such an egotist he would not have been so pli 
ant a companion. Can't you like a man 
whom you laagh a httle? 1 had rather sach 
an open-mouthed conversationist than j-oar vo/- 
to sciolto that never unlocks without a careful 
application of the key. As for the e 
Mr. Philip's mind, that door was always open 
when he was ftwake, or not hungry, or in a friend' 
company. Besides his love, and his prospects 
in life, his poverty, etc., Philip had other ikror- 
ite topics of conversation, llis friend the Little 
Sister was a great iheme with him; his father 
was another favorite subject of his talk. By. 
the-way, his father had written to the Little Sis- 



The doctor said he was sure to prosper 
newly-adopted country. He and another 
^ian had invented a new medicine, which 
1 effect wonders, and in a few years wotdd 
make the fbrtuue of both of them, 
[e was never without one scheme or another for 
laking that fortnne which never came. When- 
ver he drew upon poor Philip for little sums 
is letters were sore to be especially magnilo- 
quent andhopefaL " Whenever the doctor says 
' has invented the philosopher's stone," said 
poor Philip, "I am sure there will he a post- 
cipt to say that a little bill will be presented 
r so much, at so many days' date," 
Had he drawn on Philip lately? Philip tohl 
when, and how often. We gave him all the 
benefit of our virtnous indignation. As for my 
s eyes, they gleamed with anger. What a 
1 what a father I Oh, he was incorrigible I 
!s, I am afraid he is, " says poor Phil, com- 
ically, with his hands roaming at ease in his 
pockets. They contained little else than those 
■ Ig hands, " My father is of a hopeful tnm. 
[is views regarding property are peculiar. It 
. a comfort to have such a distinguished parent, 
n't it ? 1 am always surprised to hear that he 
is not married again. I sigh for a mother-in- 
" Philip continued. 

Oh, dan't, Philip]" cried Mrs. Laura, in a 
"Be generous, be for^ving, be noble, be 
Christian 1 Don't be cynical, and imitating — 
you know whom I" 

Whom conld she possibly mean, I wonder? 
After flashes, there came showers in this lady's 
~ long habit I can anderatand her 
thooghts, although she does not utter them, 
thinking of these poor, noble, simple, 
friendless young people, and asking Heaven's 
protection for them. I am not in the habit of 
overpraising my friends, goodness knows ! The 

" 3 one I have described honestly 

enough. But if I write down here that he was 
courageous, cheerful in adversity, generous, sim- 
ple, truth-loving, above a scheme — after having 
said that he was a noble young felloy>—diii ; 
and I won't cancel the words. 

Ardent lover as he was, our friend was glad 
to be back in the midst of the London smoke, 
and wealth, and bustle. The fog agreed with 
his lungs, he said. He breathed more fi'eeiy in 
(Mir great city than in that little English village 
in the centre of Paris which he had been inhab- 
iting. In his hotel, and at his cafe (where he 
composed his eloquent ' ' own correspondence"), 
he bad occasion to speak a little French, but it 
never came very trippingly from his stout En- 
glish tongne. "Ton don't suppose I would 
like to be taken for a Frenchman," he would say 
with much gravity. I wonder who ever thought 
of mistaking friend Philip for a Frenchman ? 

As for that fdthful Little Sister, her house 
and heart were still at the young man's service. 
We have not visited Thornhaugh Street for 
some time. Mr. Philip, whom we have been 
bound lo attend, has been too much occnpied 
with his love-making to bestow ranch thonght 
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on his affectionate little friend. She has been 
trudging meanwhile on her humble coarse of 
life, cheerful, modest, laborious, doing her dntj, 
irith a helping little hand readj to relieve many 
a fallen wayferer on her road. She bad s. room 
Tacant in her house when Philip camera room, 
indeed 1 Would she not have had a house va- 
cant if Philip wanted it? But in the interval 
since we saw her last the Little Sister, l^xi, iias 
had to assume black robes. Her father, the old 
captain, has gone to bis rest. Hia place is va- 
cant in the iitlle parlor ; his bedroom is ready 
ibr Philip, as long as Philip will stay. She did 
not profess to feel much affliction for the loss of 
the captain. Sbe Calked of him constantly as 
though he were present ; and made a supper for 
Philip, and sealed Mm iu her pa's chair. How 
she bustled about on the night when Philip ar- 
rived 1 What a beaming welcome there was in 
her kind eyes ! Her modest hair was touched 
with silver now ; bat her cheeks were like ap- 
ples ; her little flgnre was neat, and light, and 
active; and her voice, vfith its gentle laugh and 
little sweet bad grammar, iias always seemed 
one of the sweetest of voices to me. 

Very soon after Philip's arrival in London 
Mrs. Brandon paid a, visit to the wife of Mr. 
Firmin's humble servant and biographer, and 
the two women had a line sentimental consulta- 
tion. All good women, you know, are senti- 
mental. The idea of jonng lovers, of match- 
making, of amiable poverty, tenderly excites and 
interests them. My wife, at this time, began to 
pour off line long letters Co Miss Baynes, tJD 
which the latter modestly and dntifnliy replied, 
with many expressions of fervor and gratitude 
for the interest which her friend in London was 
pleased to take in the little maid. I saw by 
these answers that Charlotte's union with Philip 
was taken as a received point by these two la- 
dies. They discussed the ways and means. 
They did not talk about broughams, settle- 
ments, t«wn and coontiy houses, pin-moneys, 
trousseaus; and my wife, in compnCing their 
sources of income, always pointed oat Chat Miss 
Charlotte's tbrttme, though certainly small, would 
^ve a very useful addition to the young couple's 
inconie. " Fifty pounds a year not much 1 Let 
me Cell yon. Sir, that fifty pounds a year is a 
very pretCy little sum : if Philip can bnC make 
three hundred a year himself Mrs. Brandon says 
they ought to be able to live quite nicely." You 
ask, my genteel friend, is it possible that people 
can live for four hundred a year 7 How do thoy 
manage, ees^ioHoresjens? They eat, they drink, 
they are clothed, tbey are warmed, they have 
roofs over their heads, and glass in their win- 
dows ; and some of them are as good, happy, 
and well-bred as (heir neighbors who are ten 
times as rich. Then, besides this calculation of 
raoney,«there is the fond woman's firm belief that 
Che day will bring its dsdly bread for those who 
work for it and ask for it in the proper quarter ; 
agidnst which reasoning many a man knows it 
is in vain to argue. As to my own little objec- 
tionj^and doubts, my wife met them by reference 



to Philip's former love-affair with his cousin. 
Miss Twysden. " You had no objection in that 
case. Sir," this logician would say. "Yon 
would have had him Cake a creature without a 
heart. Yoa would cheerfully have seen him 
made miserable for life, because you thought 
there was money enough and a genteel connec- 
rion. Money indeed 1 Very happy Mrs. Wool- 
comb is with her money. Very creditably to 
all sides has Ihal marriage turned out '." I need 
scarcely remind my readers of the unfortunate 
result of that marriage. Woolcomb's behavior 
to his wife was the agreeable talk of London 
society and of the London clubs very soon after 
the pair were joined together in holy matrimony. 
Do we not all remember how Woolcomb was 
accused of striking his wife, of starving his wife, 
and how she took refuge at home, and came to 
ber father's house with a black eye ? The two 
Twysdens were so ashamed of this transaction 
that fethar and son left off coming to Bays's, 
where I never heard their absence regretted but 
by one man, who said that Talbot owed him 
money for losses at whist for which he could get 

Should Mr. Firmin go and see his aunt in 
her misfortune ? By-gones might be by-gones, 
some of Philip's advisers thoughC. Now, Mrs. 
Twysden was unhappy, her heart might relent Co 
Philip, whom she certainly had loved as a boy. 
Philip bad Che magnanimity to call upon ber; 
and found her carriage wdting at che door. 
But a servant^ after keeping the gentleman 
waiting in Che dreary, well-remembered hall, 
bronght him word that his mistress was out, 
smiled in bis face with an engaging insolence, 
and proceeded to put cloaks, court-gnides, and 
other female gear into the carriage in tlie pres- 
ence of this poor deserted nephew. This visit, it 
must be owned, was one of Mrs. Laura's romantic 
efforts at reconciling enemies; as if, jaj good 
creature, the Twysdens ei'er let a man into their 
house who was poor or out of fashion ! They 
lived in a constant dread lest Philip should call 
to borrow money of them. As if they ever lent 
money to a man who was iu need I If they ask 
the respected reader to their house, depend on it 
they think be is well to do. On the other hand, 
Che Twysdens made a very handsome entertain- 
ment for the new Lord of Whipham and Ring- 
wood who now reigned after his kinsman's death. 
They affably went and passed Christmas with 
him in tho country ; and they cringed and bowed 
before Sir Philip Hingwood as they had bowed 
and cringed before the earl in his time. The 
old earl had been a Tory in his latter days, when 
Talbot Twysden's views vrere also very conserv- 
ative. The present Lord of Ringwood was a 
Whig. It is surprising how liberal Che Twys- 
dens grew in the course of a fortnight's after- 
dinner conversation and pheasant-shooting talk 
at Ringwood. "Hang it! you know," young 
Twysden said, in his office afterword, " a fellow 
must go with the politics of his family, yon 
know ! " and he braced about Che^ dinners, wines, 
splendors, cooks, and preserves of Ringwood as 
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freely as in the time of his noblo giand-uncle. 
Any one wlio has kept a houae-dog in London, 
which licEis your boots and jour platter, and 
fawna for the bones in your dish, knows how the 
animal barks and Hies at tho poor who cot 
the door. The Twysdens, father and.son, 
of this canine species ; and there are vast packs 
of such dogs hero and elsewhere. 

If Philip opened bis heart to us, and talked 
nnreservedly regarding his hopes and his plana, 
jou may be sure he had liis little friend, Mrs. 
Brandon, also in his confidence, and that no 



1 the V, 
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him. While we were talking about what was 
to be done, this little lad; was also at work 
in her faTorite's behalf. She had a finn ally 
in Mrs. Mugford, the proprietor's lady of the 
Pull Mall Gaiette. Mi3. Mugford.had long 
been interested in Pliilip, his miafbrtones, and 
his loTe-affairs. These two good noraen had 
made a sentimental hero of him. Ah! that 
they could devise some feasible scheme to lielp 
him 1 And such a chance actually did very 
Boon present itself to these delighted women. 

In almost all the papers of the new year ap- 
peared a brilliant advei-tisement, announcing the 
speedy appearance in Dublin of a new paper. 
It was K> be called TTie Sliamrocic, and its firel 
nnmber was to be issned on the ensuing St. 
Patrick's day. I need not quote at length tho 
advertisements which heralded the advent of 
this new periodical. The most famous pens of 
the national party in Ireland were, of coarse, 
engaged to eontribnt^ to its columns. Those 
pens would be hammered into steel of a difibrcnt 
shape when the opportunity should offer. Be- 
loved prelates, authora of world-wide fame, bards, 
the bold strings of whose lyres had rung through 
the isle already, and made millions of noblo 
hearts to beat, and, by consequence, double the 
number of eyes Vt Ull ; philosopbeia, renowneil 
for science ; and illustrious advocates, whose 
manly voices had ever spoken the language of 
hope and freedom to an etc., etc., would be 
found rallying round the journal, and proud to 
wear the symbol of Tke Shamrock. Pinally, 
Michael Cassidj, Esq., was chosen to be the 
editor of this new journal. 

This was the M. Cassidy, Esq., who appeared, 
I think, at Mr. Firmin's call-supper; and who 
had long been the sub-editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. If Michael went to Dame Street, why 
should not Philip he sub-editor at Pall Mall? 
Mrs. Brandon argued. Of course there would 
be a score of candidates for Michael's office. 
The editor would like the paWonage. Barnet, 
Mugfbrd's partner in the Gazelle, would wish 
to appoint his man. Cassidy, before retiring, 
wonld assuredly intimate his approaching resig- 
nation to scores of gentlemen of his nation, who 
would not object to take the Saxon's pay antil 
they finally shook his yoke off, and would eat 
his bread until the happy moment arrived when 
they could knock out his brains in fait battle. 
As soon as Mrs. Brandon heard of the vacant 
place, that moment she determined that Philip 



should hare il. It was surprising what a quan- 
tity of information our little friend possessed 
about artists, and pressmen, and their lives, 
families, ways and means. Many gentlemen of 
both professions came to Mr. Eidlej's chambers, 
and called on the Little Sister on their way to 
and fro. How Toni Smith had left the Herald, 
and gone to the Poet; what price Jack Jones 
had tor his picture, and who sat for the princi- 
pal figures. I promise yon Madam Brandon 
had alt these interesting details by heart; and I 
think I have described this little person very in- 
adequately if I have not made you understand 
that she was as intrepid a little jobber as ever 
lived, and never scrupled to go any length to 
serve a friend. To bo Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to be professor of Hebi'ew, to be teacher of 
a dancing-schoo!, to be organist for a church ; 
for any conceivable place or function this little 
person would have assorted Philip's capability. 
' ' Don't tell me t He can dance or preach (aa 
tho ease may be) or write beautifoll And as 
for being unfit to be a sub-editor, I want to 
know, has he not as good a head and as good an 
education as that Cassidy, indeed ? And is not 
Cambridge College the best college in the world ? 
It is, I say. And he went there ever so long. 
And he might have taken the very best prize, 
only money was no object to him then, dear fel- 
low, and he did not like K> keep the poor oat of 
what ho didn't want !" 

Mrs. Mugford bad always Considered the 
yonng man as very haughty, but quite the gen- 
tleman, and speedily was infected by her gossip's 
enthusiasm about him. My wife hired a fly, 
packed several of the children into it, called upon 
Mrs. Mugford, and chose lo be delighted with 
that lady's garden, with that lady's nursery — 
with every thing that bore the name of Mugford. 
It was a curiosity to remark in what a flurry of 
excitement these women plunged, and how they 
schemed, and coaxed, and caballed, in order to 
get this place for their prote'ge. My wife thought 
^she merely happened l« surmise: nothing 
more, of course — that Mr. Mugfbrd's fond desire 
was to sliine in the world. Could we not ask 
some people — ^with — with what you call handles 
to their names — I think I before beard you use 
some snub term. Sir— to meet the Mngfords? 
Some of Philip's old friends, who I am sure 
would he very happy lo serve him. Some such 
artifice was, I own, practiced. We coaxed, ca- 
joled, fondled the Mngfords for Philip's sake, 
and Heaven forgive Mrs. Lanra her hypocrisy. 
We had an entertainment then, I own. We 
asked our finest company, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Mngfijrd to meet them ; and we prayed that un- 
lucky Philip to be on his best behavior to all 
persons who were invited to the feast. 

Before my wife this lion of a Jirmin was as 
a lamb. Bough, captious, and overbaaring in 
general society, with those whom he loved and 
esteemed Philip was of all men the most modest 
and humble. He wonld never tiro of playing 
with our children, joining in their games, laugh- 
ing and roaring at their little sports. I have 
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never hud suth a laugher at my jukes as Philip 
iPinniD. I think my wife liked him for that no- 
ble gnffaw with which he used to salute those 
pieces of wit. He ariired a little late sometimes 
with his laughing chorus, but ten people at ta- 
ble wete not eo loud as this faithful friend. On 
the contrary, when those people for wiiom ho has 
no liking venture on a, pun or other ploaaanfry, 
I am bound lo own tbat Philip's acknowledgment 
of their waggery must be any thing but pleas- 
ant or flattering to thom. Now, on occasion of 
this important dinner, I enjoined him lo be very 
kind, and very civil, and very much pleased with 
every body, and to stamp upon nobody's corns, 
as, indeed, why should he, in life? Who was 
be to be censor morula f And it has been stud 
that no man could admit his own faults wilt a 
more engaging candor than our friend. 

We invited, then, Mugford, the proprietor of 
the Fall Mall Gazette, and bis wife ; and Bick- 
erton,thec4itorDf that periodical; Lord Ascot, 
Philip's old college friend ; and one or two more 
gentlemen. Our invitations to the ladies were 
not BO fortunate. Some were engaged, others 
away in the country keeping Christmas. In 
fine, we considered ourselves rather lucky in se- 
curing old Lady Hisie, who lives hard by in 
Westminster, and who will pass for a lady of 
feshion when no person of greater note is pres- 
ent. My wife told her that the object of the 
dinner was to roake our friend Firmin acquaint- 
ed with the ediior and proprietor of the Pall 
Mall Gaiette, with whom it was important chat 
he should be on the most amicable footing. Oh ! 
Tery well. Lady Hixie promised to be quite 
gracious to the newspaper gentleman and his 
wife ; and kept her promise most graciously 
daring the evening. Our good friend Mrs. 
Mugford was the first of our guests to arrive. 
She drove " in her trap" from her villa in the 
suborbs; and after putting up his carriage at a 
neighboring livery-stable, her groom volunteered 

zeal and activity were remarkable, China 
smashed, and dish-covers clanged in the pas- 
sage. Mrs. Mugford said tliat "Sam was at 
his old tricks;" and I hojie the hostess showed 
sbe was mistress of herself amidst that fall of 
china. Mrs. Mugford came bcforo the appoint- 
ed hour, she said, in order to see our children. 
"With our lateLondon dinner hours," she re- 
markeil, "children was never seen now." At 
Hampstead, hers always appeared at the dessert, 
and enlivened the table with their innocent out- 
cries for oranges and stru^les for sweetmeats. 
In the nursery, where one little maid, in her 
crisp long nigjit-gown, was saying her prayers ; 
where another little person, in the most airy cos- 
totno, was standing before the great barred fire ; 
where a third Lilipatian was sitting np in its 
night-cap and surplice, surveying tiie scene be- 
low from its crib, the ladies found our dear Lit- 
tle Sister installed. She had come to see her 
little pets (she liad known two or three of them 
from the very earliest times). She was a great 
fiiTorite among them all ; and, I believe, con- 



spired with the cook down below in preparing 
certain delicacies for the table. A fine con- 
versation then ensued about onr children, abont 
the JMugfbrd children, about babies in gtneral. 
And then the artful women (the house mistress 
and the Little Sister) brought Philip on (he 
tapis, and discoursed, it qui mieirx, about bis 
virtues, his misfortunes, his engagement, and 
that dear little creature to whom he was be- 
trothed. This conversation went on until car- 
riage-wheels were beard in the square, and the 
knocker (there were actually knockers in that 
old-fashioned place and time) began to peal. 
"Oh, bother! There's the company a-com in'," 
Mrs. Mugford said ; and arranging her cap and 
flounces, with neat-handed Mi's. Brandon's aid, 
came down stairs, after taking a tender leave of 
the little, people, to whom she sent a preseni 
next day of a pile of tine Christmas books, which 
had come to the rail Mall Gazette for review. 
The kind woman had been coaxed, wheedled, 
and won over to our side— to Philip's side. He 
had ker vote for the sub-editorship, whatever 

Most of our guests had already arrived, when 
at length Mrs, Mngford was announced. I am 
bound to say that she presented aremarlable 
appearance, and that the splendor of her attire 
was such as is seldom beheld 

Biekertou and Philip were presented to one 
another, and had a talk about French politics 
before dinner, daring which conversatK n Philip 
behaved with pey^t discretion and politeness. 
Bickerton had happened to Iiear Philip s letters 
well spoken of— in a good quarter, mind, and 
his cordiality increased when Lord Ascot en- 
tered, called Philip by his surname, and entered 
intoaperfectlyfreeconversationwithhim. Old 
Lady Hlxie went into perfectly good society, 
Bickerton condescended to acknowledge. "As 
for Mrs. Mugford," says he, with a glance of 
wondering compassion at that lady, " of course, 
I need not tell yon that she is seen nowhere — 
nowhere." This said, Mr. Bickerton stepped 
forward and calmly patronized my wife, gave me 
a good-natured nod for my own part, reminded 
Lord Ascot that he had h^ the pleasure of meet- 
ing him at Egham; and then fixed on Tom 
Page, of the Bread-and-Butter Office (who, I 
own, is one of our most genteel guests), with 
whom he entered into a discussion of some po- 
litical matter of that day — I foi^t what : but the 
main point was Ibat be named two or three lead- 
ing public men with whom be had discussed the 
question, whatever it might be. He named veiy 
great names, and led us (o understand that with 
the proprietors of those very great names he was 
on the most intimate and confidential footing. 
With his owners — with the proprietor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, he was on the most distant 
terms, and indeed I am afraid that his beba- 
viOT to myself and my wife was scarcely respect^ 
ful. I fUncied I saw Philip's brow gathering 
wrinkles as his eye followed this man strutting 
fi-om one person to another, and patronizinj; 
each. The dinner was a little late, from some 
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reason best tnown in the lower regions. " I 
take it," saya Bickcrton, winking at Pliilip, in a 
panse of the conversation, ' ' that our good friend 
and host is not mticli DS«d to giving dinners. 
The mistrees of the honse is evidently in a state 
of perturbation." Philip gave such a horrible 
griinaoe that the other at first thought ho was in 
pain. 

"You who bave lived a great denl with old 
Kingwood know what a good dinner is," Bick- 
enon coutinued, giving Fiimin a knowing look. 

"Any dinner is good wliich is accompanied 
nith such a welcome as I get here," smd 
Philip. 

" Uh ! very good people, very good people, of 
course 1" cries Biekerton. 

I need not say ha tliiuks he hag perfectly suc- 
ceeded in adopting the air of a man o^the world. 
He went off to Lady Hixie, and talk^ with her 
about the last great party at which be had met 
her; and then he turned to the host, and re- 
marked that my friend, the doctor's son, was a 
line-looking fellow. In five minutes be had the 
good fortune to make himself hated by Mr. Fir- 
min. He walks through the world patronizing 
his betters. ■ " Our good friend is not much 
used to giving dinners — isn't he ?" I say, what 
do we mean bv continuing to endure this man ? 
Tom Pago, ofthe Bread-and-Buller Office, is a 
well-known diner-out; Lord Ascot is an earl's 
son ; Bitkerton, in a pretty lond voice, talked to 
one or other of these daring dinner, and across 
the table. He sat next tv Urs. Mugford, but 
he turned his hack on that bewildered woman, 
and never condescended to address a word lo 
her personally. " Of course I understand you, 
my dear fellow," he said to me when, on the re- 
treat of the ladies, we approached within whis- 
pering distance. "You hare these people at 
dinner for reasons of slate. You have a hook 
coming out, and want to have it noticed in the 
paper. I make a point of keeping these people 
at a distance — the only way of dealing with them, 
I give jou ray word." 

Not ona oflfensive word had Philip said to the 
ohiefwriKir ofthe PaU Mall Gazetlc ; andllie- 
gan to noiigratulate myself that onr dinner would 
pass without any mishap, when some one un- 
luckily happening to praise the wine, a fresh 
supply was ordered. " Very good claret. Who 
is your wine-merchant ? Upon my word, I get 
better claret here than I do in Paris^ — don't you 
think so, Mr. Formor? Where do jou gener- 
ally dine at Paris ?" 

"I generally dine for tliirty sons, and three 
francs on grand days, Mr. Bcekerion," growls 
Philip. 

"My name is Biekerton." ("What a vnl- 
gar thing for a fellow to talk about his thirlj- 
sons dinners!" murmured my neighbor to me.) 
"Well, there is no ai;counting for tastes ! When 
I go to Paris I dine at the Trois Frferes. Give 
me the Burgundy at Trois Freres." 

"That is because you great leader writers are 
paid better than poor correspondents. I shall 
be delighted to be able to dine better." And 
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"Nothing so vulgar as talking shop," saya 
Bickcrton, rather loud. 

"I am not ashamed ofthe shop I keep. Are 
yon of yonrs, Mr, Biekerton ?" growls Philip. 

" F, had him there," says Mr. Muglbrd. 

Mr. Biekerton got up from table, turning 
quite pale. "Do you mean to he oiiensive, 
Sir?" he asked. 

"Offensive, Sir? No, Sir. Some men are 
ofiensive without meaning it. You have been 
several times to-night 1" says Lord Philip. 

" I don't see that 1 am called npon to bear this 
kindofthingat any man's table I" cried Mr. Biek- 
erton. "Lord Ascot, I wish yon good-night 1" 

" I say, old boy, what's the row about ?" ask- 
ed his lordship. And we were all astcnished ai 
my guest rose and left the table in great wrath. 

"Serve him right, Firmin, I sayl" said Mr, 
Mugford, again drinking olfaglass. 

"Why, don't you know?" says Tom Page. 
' ' His father keeps a haberdasher's shop at Cam- 
bridge, and sent him to Oxford, where he took a 
good degree. " 

And this had come of a dinner of conciliation 
— a dinner which waa to advance Philip's inter- 
est in life ! 

"Hit him again, I say, " cried Mugford, whom 
wine had rendered oloqiiciit. "He's a sa[)er- 
cilious beast, that Bickerujn is, and I hate him, 
and so does Mrs. M." 




CHAPTER SXXL 



T FAHOU3 30K.E jlBOQI MISB 

For once Philip found that ho had ofifended 
without giving general offense. In the confi- 
dence of female intercouree Mrs. Mugford had 
already, in her own artless but powerful lan- 
guage, confirmed her hnsband's statement re- 
ling Mr. Biekerton, and declared that B. was 
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a benat, and she was onlj sorry tliflt Mr. T. had 
not hit him a littio hardtr. So diiferent are the 
opinions which difi^reot individuals entertain of 
the same event! 1 happen to know that Bick- 
erton, on his side, went away averring that we 
were quarrelsome, under-bred people ; and that 
a, man of any rofinement had best avoid Chat 
kind of society. Ho does really and seriously 
believe himnolf onr saperior, and will lecture 
almost any gentleman on the art of being one. 
This assurance is not at aJl uneommon with 
yonr parveaa. Proud of his newly- acquired 
knowled)^ of exhausting the contents of an egg, 
the welj-known little boy of the apologne rushed 
to impart his knowledge to his grandmother, 
who had been for many years Rimiliar with the 
process which the child had just discovered. 
Wliich of US has not met with some such in- 
structors ? I know men who would be ready lo 
step forward and teach Taglioni how to dance, 
Tom Sajers how to box, or the Chevalier Bay- 
ard how to be a gentleman. We most of us 
know such men, and undergo, from time to 
time, the inefthble benefit of their patronage. 

Mugford went away from our little entertain- 
ment Towing, by George, that I'hilip shouldn't 
want foe a Iriond at the proper season ; and this 
proper season very speedily arrived. I laughed 
one day, on going to the P^all Mall Gazette of- 
fice, to find Philip installed in the sub-editor's 
room, with a provision of scissors, wafers, and 
pasle-pots, snipping paragraphs from this paper 
and that, altering, condensing', giving titles, and 
so forth ; and, in a word, in regular harness. 
The three-headed calves, the great prine goose- 
berries, the old maiden ladies of wonderful ages 
who At length died in conntry places — it was 
wonderful (considering his little experience) how 
Firmiu hunted out these. He entered into all 
the spirit of his business. He prided himself on 
the clever titles which he found for his para- 
graphs. When his paper was completed at the 
week's end he surveyed it fondly — not the lead- 
ing articles, or those profound and yet brilliant 
literary essays which appeared in the Gaietts — 
but the births, deaths, marriages, markets, trials, 
and what not. As a shop-boy, having decorated 
his master's window, goes into the street, and, 
pleased, surveys his work ; so the fair lace of the 
Pall Mall Gazette rejoiced Mr. rirniin, and Mr. 
Bince, the printer of the paper. They looked 
with an honest pride upon the result of their 
joint labors. Nor did Firmin relish pleasantry 
on the snbject. Did his friends allude t 
and ask if he had shot any especially fine cimard 
that week ? Mr. Philip's brow would corrugate 
and his cheeks redden. Eo did not like jokes 
to be made at his expense : was not his a singu- 
lar antipathy? 

In his capacity of snb-cditor the good fellow 
had the privilege of taking and pving away 
countless theatre orders, and panorama and di- 
orama tickets : the Pull Mull Gazette was not 
above accepting such lidlo bribes in those days, 
and Mrs. Mugford's familiarity with the n 
uf opera-singers, and splendid appearance 



opera-box, was quite remarkable. Friend I'hilip 

would bear away a heap of these cards of admis- 

, delighted to carry off our yonng folks to 

exhibition or another, liut occe at the 

diorama, where our young people sat in the 

very much lightened as usual, a voice 

. out the midnight gloom cried ont, " Who 

come IK with orders Ji-om the Pall Mall Ga- 

f" A lady, two scared children, and Mr. 

■editor Philip, all trembled at ttis dreadfnl 

I think I shoald not dare to prim 

the story even now, did I not know that Mr. 

Firmin was traveling abroad. It was a blessing 

the place was dark, so that none could see the 

poor sub-editor's blushes. Ifather llian cause 

any mortification to this lady, I am suro Philip 

would have submitted to rack and torture. But, 

indeed, her annojaoco was veiy slight, except in 

seeing her friend annoyed. The humor of the 

seene surpassed the annoyance in the lady's 

mind, and caused her to laugh at the mishap; 

bn 1 1 own our little k^ (who is of an aristocratic 

turn, and rather too sensitive to ridicule from 

his school-fellowsj was not at all anxious to talk 

Dpon the subject, or to let the world know that 

he went to a place of public amusement " with 

As for Philip's landhidy, the Little Sister, she, 
yon know, had been familiar with the press, and 
press-men, and orders for the play for years past. 
She looked quite young and pretty, with her 
kind smiling- face and neat light black dress, as 
she came to the theatre — it was to an Easter 
piece — on Philip's arm, one evening. Our chil- 
dren saw her from their cab, as tliey, too, were 
driving to the same performance. It was "Look, 
mamma! There's Philip and the Little Sisterl" 
And then came snch smiles, and nods, and de- 
lighted recognitions from the cab to the two 
friends on foot! Of conrse I ha e forgotten 
what was the piece which we all saw on that 
Easter evening. But those ch Idren w 11 ne er 
foi^t; no, though they live to be a h ndred 
years old, and though their atten on was d s- 
tracted from the piece by constani obse a on 
of Philip and his companion a the publ c boxes 
opposite. 

Mr. Firmin's work and pay were both light, 
and he accepted both very cheerfully. He saved 
money out of bis little stipend. It was surpris- 
ing how economically he conld live with his lit- 
tle landlady's aid and counsel. He would come 
to UB, recounting his feats of parsimony with a 
childish delight i he loved to contemplate his 
sovereigns, as week by week the little pile accu- 
mnlated. He kept a noble eye upon sales, and 
purchased now and again articles of furniture. 
In this way he brought home a piano to his 
lodgings, on which be could no more play than 
he could on the tight-rope; but he was given to 
understand that it was a very fine instrumenl ; 
and my wife played on it one day when we went 
to visit him, and he sat listening, with his great 
hands on his knees, in ecstasies. He was think- 
ing how one day, please Heaven, he should see 
other hands touching the keys — and player and 
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It disappeared in a mist before his hap- 
py eyes. His purcliases were not always lucky. 
For example, he was sadly taken in at an auc- 
tion about a little pearl ornament. Some artful 
Hebrews at the sale conspired and ran hin 
ns the phrase is, to a price more than equal lo 
the value of Iho trinket. " But you know who 
it was fbr, ma'am," one of Philip's apologists 
said. "If she would like to wear his ten fingers 
he would cut 'em off and send 'em to her. But 
he keeps 'em io write her letters and verses^ 
and most beautiful they are, too." 

"And the dear fellow, who was lired up in 
splendor and luxury, Mrs. Mugford, as you, 
ma'am, know too wdl — he won't drink no wine 
now. A little whisky and a glass of l>eer is all 
he takes. And his clothes — lie who used to 
be so grand — you see how he is now, ma'am. 
Alwap the gentleman, and, indeed, a finer or 
grander looking gentleman nerer entered a room ; 
bnt he is saving — you know for what, ma'am." 

And, indeed, Mrs. Mugford did know ; and bo 
did Mrs. Fendcnnis and Mrs. Brandon. And 
these three women worked themselres into a 
perfect fever, interesting themselves for Mr. Fir- 
min. And Mugford, in his rough, fanny way, 
used to Bay, "Mr. P., a certain Mr. Hoff has 
come and put our noses out of joint. He has, 
as sure as my name is Hem. And I am getting 
quite jealous of our sub-editor, and that is the 
long and short of it. But it's good to see him 
haw-haw Bickerton if ever they meet in the of- 
fice, that it is I Bickerton won't bully hiia any 
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The conclaves and conspiracies of these wo- 
men were endless in Philip's behalf. One day 
I let the Little Sister out of my house, with a 
handkerchief to her eyes, and in a great state 
of flurry and excitement, which perhaps com- 
municates itself t« the gentleman who passes her 
at his own door. The gentleman's wife is, on 
her part, not, a little moved and excited. "Wliat 
do yon think Mrs. Brandon says? Philip is 
learning short-hand. He says he does not think 
he is clever enough to be a writer of any mark ; 
but he can he a reporter, and with this and his 
place at Mr. Mugford's, he thinks he can earn 
enough to — Oh, he is a fine fellow 1" I sup- 
pose feminine emotion stopped the completion 
of this speech. But when Mr. Philip slonched 
in to dinner that day his hostess did homage be- 
fore him; she lored him ; she treated him with 
a tender respect and sympathy which her like 
are ever wont to bestow upon brave and honest 
men in misfortune. 

Why should not Mr. Philip Firmin, barrister- 
at'Iaw, bethink him that he belonged to a pro- 
fession which has helped very many men to com- 
petence, and not a few M wealth and honors? 
A barrister might surely hope for as good earn- 
ings as could be made by a newspaper reporter. 
We all know instances of men who, having com- 
menced their careers as writers for the press, 
had carried on the legal profession simultane- 
ously, and attained the greatest honors of the 






i the bench. "Can I s 



court garret waiting for attorneys ?" asted poor 
Piiil ; " I shall break my heart before they come. 
My brains are not worth much : I should addle 
them altogether in poring over law hooks. I 
am not at all a clever fellow, you see ; and I 
haven't the ambition and obstinate will to euc- 
ceed which cari'y on many a man with no great- 
er capacity than my own.- I may have as good 
brains as Bickerton, for example ; but I am not 
so ImniiitUms as he is. By claiming tiio first 
place wherever he goes he gets it very often. 
My dear friends, don't you see how modest I 
am ? Thei-e never was a man less likely to get 
OQ than myself — you must own that ; and I tell 
you that Charlotte and I must look forward to 
of poverty, of cheese-parings, and second- 
.odgings at Pen tonvillo or Islington. That's 
about roy mark. I would let her off, only 1 
know she would not take me at my word— the 
dear little thing t She has set her heart upon a 
hulking pauper: that's the truth. And I tell 
yon what I am going to do. I am going seri- 
ously to learn tlio profeaaion of poverty, and 
make myself master of it. What's the price of 
cowheel and tripe? You don't know. I do; 
and the right place Io buy 'em. I am aa good 
a judge of sprats as any man in London. My 
tap in life is to be Broall-beor henceforth, and 1 
am growing qaite to like it, and think it is brisk, 
and pleasant, and wholoaome." There was not 
a little truth in Philip's account of himself, and 
his capacities and incapackies. Doubtless, he 
was not bom to make a great name for him- 
self in the world. But do we like those only 
who are famous ? As well say we will only give 
our regard to men who have ton thousand a year, 
or are more than sis feet high. 

While of his three female friends and advisers, 
my wife admired Philip's humility, Mrs, Bran- 
don and Mrs. Mugford were rather disappointed 
at his want of spirit, and to think Chat he aimed 
so low. I shall not say which side Firmin's 
biographer took in this matter. Was it my 
business to applaud or rebuke him for being 
humble-minded, or was I called upon to advise 
at all ? My amiable reader, acknowledge that 
you and I In life pretty much go our own way. 
We eat the dislies we like because we like them, 
not because our neighbor relishes them. We 
rise early, or sit up late; we work, idle, smoke, 
or what not, because we choose so to do, not bo- 
cause the doctor orders. Philip, then, was like 
you and me, who will have our own way when 
we can. Will we not? If you won't, you do 
not deserve it. Instead of hungering after a 
stalled ox, ho was accustoming himself to be 
content with a dinner of herbs. Instead of brav- 
ing the tempest, he chose to take in sail, creep 
along shore, and wait for calmer weather. 

So, on Ttiesday of every week let us say, it 
was this modtst sub-editor's dnty to begin snip- 
ping and pasting paragraphs for the ensuing 
Sattwday's issue. He cut down the parliamenl> 
ary speei'hes, giving dne favoritism to the ora- 
tors of the Pull Mall Gazette party, and meagre 
outlines of their opponents' discourses. If tlie 
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leading public men on Ihe side of the Pall Mall 

they were duly chronicled in tho fashionable in- 
telligence ; if one of their parlj wrote a. book it 
was pretty snre to get praise from the critic. I 
am speaking of simple old days, yon undersland. 
Of course there is no puffing, or jobbing, or false 
praise, or unfair censure navr. Every critic 
knows what he is writing about, and writes with 
no aim but to toll truth. 

Thus Philip, the dandy of two years back, 
was content to wear tho shabbiest old coat; 
Philip, the Philippna of one-and-twcnty, who 
rode showy borses, and rejoiced 1o display his 
harse and person in tlie Park, now humbly took 
his place in an omnibus, and only on occasions 
indulged in a cah. From tho roof of the larger 
vehicle he would salute his friends with perfect 
aifability, and stare down on his anot as she 
passed in her barouche. He never could he 
quite made to acknowledge that she purposely 
would not see him ; or be would attribute her 
blindness to the quarrel which they had had, not 
to his poverty and present position. As for his 
cousin Kngwood, "That fellow wonld commit 
nny baseness," Philip acknowledged; "and it is 
I who have cut him," oar friend averred. 

A real danger was lest our friend should in 
his poverty become more banghly and insolent 
than he had been in his days of better fortune, 
and that he should make companions of men 
who were not his equals. Whether was it bet- 
ter for him to be slighted in a &shionable club, 
or to swagger at the head of the company in a 
tavern parior ? This was the danger we might 
fear for Finnin, It was impossible not to ci 
fe5s that he was choosing to take a lower pli 
in tho world than that to which ho had b< 

"Do you mean that Philip is lowered because 
he is poor?" asked an angry lady, to whom thi 
remark was made by her husband— man an 
wife being both very good friends to Mr. Pirmin. 

"My dear," replies the worldling of a hus- 
band, " suppose Philip were to take a fancy tc 
buy ft donkey and sell cabbages ? He would be 
doing no harm ; but there ia no doubt he would 
lower himself in the world's estimation." 

"Lower himself!" says the lady, with a toss 
of her head. " Ko man lowers himself by pur- 
suing an honest calling. No man!" 

" Very good. There is Grnndsell, the green- 
grocer, out of Tathill Street, who waits at our 
dinners. Instead of asking him to wait, we 
shouldbcghimtosit down at table; or perhaps 
we should wait, and stand with a napkin behind 
Grnndsell." 

" Nonsense !" 

" Grundsell's calling is strictly honest, unless 
hoabuseshisopportnnitiesandsmugj-lesawa 

" — smuggles away stuft' and nonsense !" 

"Very good; Grundsell is not a fitting 
panion, then, for us, or the nine little Grund- 
sells for our children. Then why should Philip 
give up the friends of his youth, and forsake 
club for a tavern parlor? Yoo can't say oi 



ittle friend, Mrs. Brandon, good as she is, is a 
fitting companion for him?" 

" If he had a good little wife, he would have 
companion of his own degree ; and be wonld 
! twice as happy ; and he would he out of all 
danger and temptation — and the best thing he 
m do is to marry directly!" cries the lady. 
And, my dear, I think I shall write to Char- 
lotte and ask her to come and stay with us." 

There was no withstanding this ailment. 
As long as Charlotte was with us we were sni-e 
Phihp would be out of harm's way, and seek for 
10 other company. There was a snng little bed- 
■oom close by the quarters inhabited by our own 
children My wife pleased herself bv adorning 
this i-hamber and uncle Mac happen ng to come 

London on business abo t this time, the 
young lady came over to ns tnder his convoy, 

■ I sho lid 1 ke to descrlie the meeting be- 
n her and Mr Philip in our parlor. Ko 
doubt It was Tcrv cdfjing But my wife and 
It prctett, tOHS CO jeie We only 
heard one shout of surprise and delight from 
Philip as he went into the room where the young 
lady was waiting. We had but said, " Go into 
• parlor, Philip, You will find your old 
friend. Major Mae, there. He has come to Lon- 
don on bnsiuess, and has news of—" There was 
no need to speak, for here Philip slraightway 
bounced into the room. 

And then came the. shout. And then out 
came Major Mac, with such a droll twinkle in 
his eyes! What artifices and hypocrisies had 
ive not to practice previously, so as to keep our 
secret from our children, who assavedly woald 
have discovered it ! I must tell yon that the 
paterfamiHoi had guarded ag^nsc the innocent 
prattle and inquiries of the children regarding 
the preparation of the little bedroom, by informs 
ing them that it was intended for Miss Grigsby, 
the governess, with whose advent they had long 
been threatened. And one of our^ris, when 
the unconscious Philip arrived, said, "Philip, 
if you go inta the parlor yon will find Miss 
Grigsby, the governess, there." And then Philip 
entered into that parlor, and then arose that 
ahont, and then out came uncle Mac, and then 
etc., etc. And we called Charlotte Miss Gri;^ 
by all dinner-time; and we called her Miss 
Grigsby next day ; and the more we called her 
Miss Grigsby the more we all laughed. And 
the baby, who could not speak plain yet, called 
her Miss Gibby, andlaughed loudest of all ; and 
it waa such fun. But I think Philip and Char- 
lotte had the best of the fun, my dears, though 
they may not have laughed quite so loud ns we 
did. 

As for Mrs. Brandon, who, you may bo sure, 
speedily came to pay us a visit, Chariotte blush- 
ed, and looked quite beautiful when she went up 
and kissed the Little Sister. " He have told 
you about me, then !" she said, in her soft little 
voice, smoothing the young lady's brown hair. 
" Should I have known him at all but for you, 
and did you not save bis life for me when ho 
u-as ill?'"' asked Miss Baynes. "And mayn't 
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I love every bcdy who loves hirnf" she asked. 
And we left those women alono for a, quarter of 
an hour, daring which they became the most ia- 
timate friends ia the world. And ail oar house- 
hold, great and Emnll, including the nurse (a 
woman of a most jealous, domineering, and un- 
comfortable (iileliy), thought well of onr gende 
youDg guest, and welcomed Miss Grigsbj. 

Charlotte, yon see, ia not ao exceedingly hand- 
some as to cause other women to perjure them- 
selves by protesting that she is no great things 
after all. At the period with which we are con- 
cerned she certainly had a lovely complexion, 
which her black dress set off, perhaps. And 
when Philip used to come into the room she had 
always a Une garland of roaes ready to offer him, 
and growing upon her cheeks, the moment he 
appeared. Her manners are so entirely unaf- 
fected and simple that they can't be ollierwiae 
than good ; for is she not grateful, trnthful, un- 
conscious of self, easily pleased, and interested 
in others? Is she very witty ? I never said so 
— though that she appreciated some men's wit 
(whose names need not be mentioned) I can not 
doubt. "I aay," cries Philip, on that memo- 
rable first night of her arrival, and when she and 
other ladies had gone to bed, "by George I isn't 
she glorious, I say I What can I have done to 
win such a pare little heart as that? Non mm 
digmia. It is too much happiness — too much, 
by George!" And his voice breaks behind hia 
pipe, and he squeezes two fists into eyes that are 
brimful of joy and thanks. Where Fortune be- 
stows snch a bounty as this, I think wo need not 
pity a man for what she withdraws. As Philip 
walks away at midnight (walks away ? ia turned 
ont of doors, or surely he would have gone on 
talking till dawn), with the rain beating in his 
face, and lifty or a hnndred pounds foe all his 
fortune in his pocket, I think there goes one of 
the happiest of men — the happiest and richest. 
For is he not possessor of a treasure which he 
could not buy, or would not sell, for all the 
wealth of the world ? 

My wife may say what she vrill, but she aa- 
suredly ia answerable tbr the invitation to Miss 
Baynes, and for all that ensued, in consequence. 
At a hint that she would be a welcome guest in 
our house in London, where all her heart and 
treasure lay, Charlotte Baynes gave up strMght- 
way her dear aunt at TourB,"'who had been kind 
to her; her dear nncle, her dear mamma, and 
all her dear brothers — following that natuial law 
which ordains that a woman, under certain cir- 
cnmstances, shall resign home, parents, broth- 
ers, staters, for the sake of that one individual 
who is henceforth to be dearer to her than all. 
Mis. Baynes, the widow, growled a complaint 
at her daughter's ingratitude, but did not refuse 
her consent. She may have known that little 
Heiy, Charlotte's volatile admirer, had fluttered 
off to another flower by this time, and that a 
pursuit of that butterfly was in vain: or she 
may have heard that he was going to pass the 
spring — the butterfly season— in London, and 
hoped thai be pcrcliance might agiin light on 



her ^rl. Howbeit, she was glad enough that 
her daughter should accept an invitation to our 
house, and owned that as yet the poor child's 
share of this lit^'s pleasures had been but small. 
Charlotte's modest little trunks were again pack- 
ed, then, and the poor child was sent ^ff, I won't 
say with how small a provision of pocket-money, 
by her mother. But the thrifty woman had bnt 
little, and of it was determined \a give as little 
as she could. " Heaven will provide for my 
child," she would piously say ; and hence inter- 
fered very little with those agents whom Heaven 
sent to befriend her children. "Her mother 
told Charlotte that she would send her some 
moneynext Tuesday," the Major told us; "but, 
between ourselves, I doubt whether she will. 
Between ourselves, my sisier-in-law is always 
going to give money next Tuesday : hut some- 
how Wednesday comes, and the money has not 
ariived. I could not let the little maid be with- 
out a few guineas, and have provided her out of 
a half-pay purse; but mark me, tllat pay-day 
Tuesday wiU never come." Shall I deny or 
confirm the worthy Major's statement ? 'Thus 
(ax I will say, that Tuesday most certunly came ; 
and a letter from her mamma to Charlotte, 
which said that one of her brothers and a youn- 
ger sister were going to stay with aunt Mac ; 
and that as Char was so happy with her most 
hospitable and kind friends, a fond, widowed 
mother, who had given up all pleasures for her- 
self, would not interfere to prevent a darling 
child^ happiness. 

It has been said that three women, whose 
names have been given up, were conspiring in 
the behalf of this young person and tlie young 
man, her sweet^heart. Three days after Char- 
lotte's arrival at our house my wife persists in 
thinking that a drive into the country would do 
the child good, orders a brougham, dresses Char- 
lotte in her best, and trots away to see Mrs. 
Mngford at Hampstead. Mrs. Brandon is at 
Mrs. Mngford's, of cooise quite by chance; and 
I feel sure that Charlotte's friend compliments 
Mrs. Mugford upon her garden, upon her nurs- 
ery, upon her luncheon, upon every thing that 

rs. " Why, dear me, " says Mrs. Mugford 
(as the ladies disconrse npon a certain subject), 
" what does it matter? Me and Mngford mar- 
ed on two pound a week, and on two pound a 
week my dear eldest children were bora. It 

I hard struggle sometimes, but we were all 
the happier for it ; and Fm sure if a man won't 
risk B little he don't deserve much. I know / 
would risk, if I were a man, to many such a 
pretty young dear. And I should take a young 

to be but a mean-spirited fallow who waited 

went shilly-shallying when he had but to 

say the word and be happy. I thought Mr. F. 

a brave, courageous gentleman — I did, Mrs. 

Brandon. Do yon want me for to have a bad 

opinion of him? My dear, a little of that cream. 

It's very good. We 'ad a dinner yesterday, and 

cook down from town on purpose." This 

eech, with appropriate imitations of voice and 

ssture, was repeated to the present biographer 
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hj the present biographer's wife, auil lie now lie- 
gan to see in what wobs and meshes of cooBliir- 
aty these arifnl women had enveloped the sub- 
ject of the pi'esent biography. 

Like Mrs. Brandon, and the other matron, 
Charlotte's friend, Mrs. Mngford became iuter- 
estcd in the gentle jonng creature, and kissed 
bor kindly, and made her a present on going 
away. Itwasabrooch in the shape of a thistle, if 
I remember aright, set with amethysts and alove- 
ly Scottish stone called a cariimgomm. " She 
ain't no style about her; and I confess, from a 
general's daughter, brought up on the Continent, 
I should have expected better. But we'll show 
her a little of the world and the opera, Bran- 
don, and shell do very well — of that I make no 
doubt." And Mrs. MugforJ took Miss Baynes 
Ki the opera, and pointed out the other people 
of fashion there assembled. And delighted Char- 
lotte was I I make no doubt there was a joung 
gentleman of oar acquaintance at the back of the 
box who was very happy loo. And this year 
Philip's kinsman's wife, Linv Emcwoon, had 
a box, in wliich Philip saw her and her daugh- 
ters, and little Rlngwood Twysden paying as- 
siduous court to her ladyship. They met in ihe 
crush-room by chance again, and Lady lUng- 
wood looked hard at Philip and the blushing 
young lady on his arm. And it happened that 
Mrs. Mugford's carriage — the little one-horse 
trap which opens and shuts so conveniently— 
and Lady Bingwood's tall, emblazoned chariot 
of state stopped the way together. And fWm 
the tall emblazoned chariot the ladies looked not 
nnkindly at the trap which contained the beloved 
of Philip's heart ; and the carriages deported 
each on its own way : and Kingwood Twysden, 
seeing his cousin advancing toward him, turned 
very pale, and dodged at a^onble-quick down 
an arcade. But he need not have been afraid 
of Philip. Mr. ITirmin's heart was all softness 
and benevolence at that time. He was thinking 
of those sweet, sweet eyes that had just glanced 
to him a tender good-night ; of that little hand 
which a moment since had hung vrith fond press- 
ure on his arm. Do you suppose in such a frame 
of wind he had leisure to think of a 
little reptile crawling behind him? I; 
liappy that night that Philip was King Philip 
again. And be went to the Haunt, and sang 
his song of Garryowen-na-gloria, and greeted 
the boys assembled, and spent at least three 
shillings over his supper and drinks. But the 
next day being Sunday, Mr. Firmin was at 
Westminster Abbey, listening to the sweet church 
chants, by the side of the very same young 
son whom he had escorted to the opera on 
night before. They sate together so close that 
one must have heard exactly as well as the oth. 
er. I dare say it is edifying to listen to anthemF 
a deux. And how complimentary to (he clergy- 
man to have to wish that the sermon was longer! 
Through the vast cathedral aisles the organ-notes 
peal gloriously I Bnby and topaz and amethyst 
blaie from the great church window- ^^" 
der the tall arcades the young people 



gether. Hand in hand they passed, and thought 

,m. 

Do gentle readers begin to tire of this specta- 
cle of billing and cooing? I have tried to de- 
scribe Mr. Philip's love afikirs with as few words 
and in as modest phrases as maybe — omitting 
raptures, the passionate vows, the reams of 
correspondence, aud the usual commonplaces of 
his situation. And yet, my dear madam, though 
you and I may he past the age of billing and coo- 
ing ; though your ringlets, which I remember a 
lovely auburn, are now — well—are now a rich 
purple and green black, and my brow may be as 
■ " as a cannon-ball — I say, though we are 
we are not too old to forget. We may not 
about the pantomime much now, but we 
to take the young folks, and see them re- 
ug, From the window where I write, I can 



lookdi 






In that garden I can at this moment see a young 
gentleman and lady of my acquaintance pacing 
up and down. They are talking some such talk 
as Milton imagines our first parents engaged in ; 
and yonder garden is a paradise to my young 
friends. Did thoy choose to look outside the 
railings of the sqnare, or at any other objects 
than each other's noses, they might see— the tax- 
gatherer we will say— with his book, knocking 
nt one door, the doctor's brougham at a second, 
a hatchment over the windows of a thiid man- 
sion, the baker's boy discoursing with the house- 
maid over the railings of a fourth. But what to 
them are these phenomena of life ? Arm in arm 
my young folks go pacing up and down their 
Eden, and discoursing about that happy time 
which I suppose is now drawing near— about 
that charming little snuggery for which the fnr- 
nitnre is ordered, and to which. Miss, your old 
friend and very humble servant will take the 
liberty of forwarding his beat regards and a neat 
silver tea-pot. I dare say, with these young 
people, as with Mr. Philip and Miss Charlotte, 
all occurrences of life seem to have reference to 
that event which forma (he subject of their per- 
petual longing and contemplation. There is the 
doctor's brougham driving away, and Imogene 
says to Alonzo, " What angnish I shall have if 
you are ill!" Then there is the carpenter put- 
ting np the hatchment. " Ah, my love, if you 
were to die, I think they might put up a hatch- 
ment for both of nsl" says Alonzo, with a kill- 
ing sigh. Both sympathize with Mary and the 
baker's hoy whispering over the railings. Go 
to, gentle baker's boy, wo also know what it is to 

The whole soul and strength of Charlotte and 
Philip being bent apon marriage, I take leave to 
put in a document which Philip received at this 
time, and can imagine that it occasioned no lit- 
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MisB Charlotte Bajnes, who kept the namo 
of Miss Grigsbj, the governess, among all the 
r<^ish children of a facetious father, was with 
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US one month, and her 
clieerfulnesB at her abaonee, and at the thought 
that she had found anch good friends. Afier 
two months, her nnole. Major MacWhirter, re- 
turned from Tisitinn his relatione in the North, 
and offered lo take his niece back to Prance 
again. He made this proposition with the jolli. 
est air in the world, and as if bis niece would 
jump for joy to go back to her mother. But to 
the Major's astonishment, Miss Bajnea turned 



quite pale, ran to her hostess, flnng herself into 
that lady's anns, and then there began an oscn- 
lalory performance which perfectly astonished 
the good Major. Charlotte's friend, holding 
Miss Baynes tight in her embrace, looked fieree- 
!)■ at the Major over the girl's shoulder, and de- 
fied him to fake her away from that sanctuary. 

"Oh, you dear, good dear friend!" Charlotte 

gnrgled out, and sobhed I know not what more 

of fondness and gratitude. 
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But the trutli is, lliat two sisttrs, or iuother 
and daughter, could aot loTe each other more 
heartily than these two personages. Mother 
and daughWr forsooth! You should have seen 
Charlotte's piteous look when sometimes the 
conviction wonld oome on her tbat she ought al 
length to go home to mamma ; such a look as ] 
can iiincy CljCemaeBtra casting on Agamemnon, 
when, in obedience to a painful sense of duty, 
he was about to — to use the sacrificial knife. 
No, wB all iosed her. The children would howl 
at the idea of parting with their Miss Grigsby. 
Charlotte, in return, helped them to very pretty 
lessons in music and French — served hot, 
were, from her own recent studies at Tours — and 
a good daily governess operated on the rest of 
their education iJi every body's satisfaction. 

And so months rolled on, and our young favor, 
ite still remained with us. Mamma fed Che lit- 
tle maid's purse with occasional remittances; 
and begged her hostess to supply her with all 
necessai'y articles from the milliner. Afterward, 

it is true, Mrs. General Bayoea But 

why enter upon these pAJnful family disputes in 
a chapter which has been devoted to sentiment ? 

As soon as Mr. Firmin received the letter 
above fiiithfully copied (with the exception of 
the pecuniaiy offer, which I do not consider my- 
self at liberty to divulge) he hurried down from 
Thomhangh Street to Westrainsler. Bedashed 
by Buttons, the page; he took no notice of my 
wondering wife at the drawing-room door ; lie 
rushed Co the second floor, bnrsting open the 
school-room door, where Charlotte was teaching 
our dear third daughter to play la my Cottage 
near a Wood. 

"Charlott«! Charlotte !" he cried out. 

"La, Philip! don't you see Miss Grigsby is 
giving us lessons?" said the children. 

But he would not listen to those wags, and 
still beckoned Charlotte to hira. That young 
woman rose up and followed him out of the 
door, as, indeed, she would have followed him 
out of the window ; and there, on the stairs, 
they read Doctor Pirmin's letter, with their 
heads quite close together, yon understand. 

"Two hundred a year more," said Philip, his 
heart throbbing so that he could hardly speak; 
"and your fifty — and Cwo hundred the Gaistte 

"Oh, Philip!'' was all Charlotte could say, 
and tlien — There was a pretty group for tlie 
children to see, and for Mr. Walker to draw! 



CHAPTER XXXIL 



Of course any man of the world who is pos- 
sessed of decent pi-udence will perceive chat 
the idea of marrying on four hundred and fifty 
pounds a year so secured as was Master Philip's 
income, was preposterous and absurd. In the 
first place, you can't live on four hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, tJiat is a certainty. PcO]ile 




do live on less, I believe. But a life without a 
brougham, without a decent home, wichont claret 
for dinner, and a footman to wtut, can hardly 
be called existence. Philip's income might fail 
any day. He might not please the American 
paper. He might quarrel with the Pall Mall 
Gaiette. And then what wonld remain to him ? 
Only poor little Charlotte's fifty pounds a year \ 
So Philip's most intimate male friend — a man 
of the world, and with a good deal of esperi- 
cnce— argued. Of course I was not surprised 
that Philip did not choose to take my advice ; 
though I did not expect he would become so 
violently angry, call names almost, and use most 
rude expressions, when, at his eipress desire, this 
advice was. tendered to him. If he did not 
want it, why did he ask for it? The advice 
might be unwelcome to him, but why did he 
choose to tell me at my own table, over my own 
claret. Chat it was the advice of a sneak and a 
worldling ? My good fellow, that chiret, though 
it is a second growth, and I can affitrd no better, 
COSC3 seveuty-C wo shillings adozen. How much 
is six times three hundred and sixty-live? A 
bottle a day is the least you can calculate (the 
fellow would come to my house and drink two 
bottles to himself, with the ntmost nonchalance). 
A bottle per diem of that tight claret — of that 
second growth stuff'— costs one hundred and four 
guineas a year, do you understand? or, to speak 
planer with you, on« hundrtd and nine pounds 
foar shillings ! 

"Well,'' says Philip, "opi-esf We'll do 
without. Meantime I will take what I can 
get!" and he tosses off about a pint as he speaks 
(these laouase/iae glasses are not only enormous, 
hnC they break by dozens). He tosses off a pint 
of myLarose, and gives a great roar of laughter, 
as if he had s^d a good thing '. 

Philip Firmin w coarse and offensive at times, 
and Bickerton in holding this opinion is not al- 
together wrong. 

"I'll drink claret when I come to you, old 
boy," he sap, grinning; "and at home I will 
have whisky-and- water." 

"But suppose Charlotte is ordered claret?" 

"Well, she can have it," says this liberol 
lover; "a battle will last her a week." 

"Don't you see," I shriek out, "that even a 
bottle a week costs something like— six by fifty- , 
two — eighteen pounds a year?" (I own it is 
really only fifteen twelve ; but in tlie hntry of 
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arfiument a man may slretch a figure of so.) 
"Eighteen pounds for Charlotte's claret ^ as 
much, at least, you great boozy toper, for your 
whisky and beer. Why, you actually want a 
tenth part ofyour income for the liquor you con- 
sume! And then clothes; and then lodging; 
and then eonls; and then doctor's bilk; and 
then pocket-money; and then eea-side for ths 
little dears. Just have the kindness to add all 
these things np, and you will find that yon hare 
about two-and-ninepence left to pay the grocer 
and the butcher." 

"What you call prudence," says Philip, 
thumping the table, and, of course, breaking a 
(■lass, "I call cowardice — I call blasphemy! 
Do you mean, as a Christian man, to tell me 
that two young people, and a family if it shonld 
I>lease Heaven to send them one, can not sub- 
sist upon five hundred pounds a year ? Look 
round. Sir, at the myriads of God's creatures 
ivho live, love, are happy and poor, and be 
.ashamed of the wicked doubt which yon utter !" 
And he starts up, and strides np and down the 
dining-room, curling his flaming mustache, and 
rings.the bell fiercely, and says, "Johnson, I've 
broke a Riass, Get me another !" 

In the drawing-room, my wife asks what we 
two were fighting about? And as Charlotte is 
Hp stairs telling the children stories as they are 
]iut to bed, or writing to her dear mamma, or 
what not, our friend bursts out with more rude 
and violent expressions than he had used in the 
dining-room over my glasses which ho was 
smashing, tells my own wife that I am an athe- 
ist, or at best a miserable skeptic and Sadducee ; 
that I donbt of the goodness of Heaven, and am 
not thankful for my daily bread. And, with 
one of her kindling looks directed toward the 
young man, of course my wife sides with him. 
Miss Char presently came down from the young 
folks, and went to the piano, and played us 
Beethoven's Dream of Saint Jerome, which al- 
ways soothes me, and charms me, so that I fancy 
it is a poem of Tennyson in music. And our 
children, as they sink off to sleep overbad, like 
lo hear soft mnsic, which soothes them into 
.■^lumber, Miss Bayncs says. And Miss Char- 
lotte looks very pretty at her piano ; and Philip 
lies gazing at her, with his great feet and hands 
tumbled over one of our arm-chairs. And the ; 
music, with its solemn cheer, makes ns all very 
hajjpy and kind-hearted, and ennobles ns some- 
how as we listen. And my wife wears her j 
henediclory look whenever she turns toward these 
young people. She has worked herself np to 
the opinion that yonder couple ought to marry, j 
She can give chapter and verse for her belief. [ 
To doubt about the matter at all is wicked, ac- 
cording to her notions. And ihere are certain 
points upon which, I humbly own, that I don't i 
dare to aigne with her. | 

When the women of the house have settled a j 
matter, is there much use in man's resistance ? 
If ray harem orders that I shall wear a yellow 
coat and pink trowsera, I know that, before three 
months are over, I shall be walking about in 



Tose-tendre and canary- colored g 
the perseverance which conquers, the daily n 
turn to the object desired. "Take my advice, my 
dear Sir, when you see your womankind reso- 
lute about a matter, give up at once, and have 
a quiet life. Perhaps to one of these evening 
entertdnments, where Miss Baynes played the 
piano, as she did very pleasantly, and Mr. 
Philip's great clumsy fist tnrned the leaves, 
little Mrs. Brandon wonld come tripping in, 
and as she surveyed the yonng couple, her re- 
mark would be, " Did you ever see a better 
suited couple f" When I came home from 
chambers, and passed the dining-room door, my 
eldest daaghter, with a knowing face, would bar 
the way and say, "You mustn't go in there, 
papal Miss Grigsby is there, and K 



ip If 



tvi^d at his less 



Mrs. 



Mugford had begun lo arrange marriages be- 
tween her young people and ours from the very- 
first day she saw ns; and Mi-s. M.'s ch. filly- 
Toddles, rising two years, and our three-year 
old eolt Billyboy, were rehearsing in the nm-sery 
the endless litiie comedy which ibe grown-tijr 
yonng persons were performing in the drawing- 

With the greatest frankness Mrs. Mugford 
gave her opinion that Philip, with four or five 
hundred a year, would be no better than a sneak 
if ho delayed to marry. How much had she and 
Mugford when lliej/ married, she wonld like lo 
know ? ' • Emily Street, Pentonville, was where 
«ie had aparlmonis," she remarked ; "we were 
pinched sometimes; but wo owed nothing; and 
housekeeping books I can show you." I be- 
lieve Mrs. M. actually brought these dingy relics 
of her honey-moon for my wife's inspection. 1 
tell yon my house was peopled with these friends 
of matrimony. Flies were tbrever in requisition, 
jur boys were very snlky at having to sit 
, for an hour at Shoolbred's, while certain ladies 
I lingered there over blankets, table-cloths, and 
I wliat not. Once I found my wife and Char- 
lotte flitting abont Wardour Street, the former 
lady mnch interested in a great Dutch cabinet, 
with a glass cupboard and corpulent drawers. 
And that cabinet was, ere long, carted off lo 
Mrs. Brandon's, Thornhangh Street; and in 
that glass cupboard there was presently to bii 
seen a neat set of china for tea and breakfast. 
The end was approaching- That event, with 
which the third volume of the old novels used 
to close, was at hand. I am afraid our young 
people can't drive off from St. George's' in a 
chaise and four, and that no noble relative will 
lend them his castle for the honey-moon. Well : 
some people can not drive to happiness even 
with fbur horses; and other folks can reach the 
goal on foot My venerable Muse stoops down, 
unlooses her coiharnus with some difficulty, and 
prepares U> fling that old shoe after the pair. 

■Tell, venerable Muse! what were the mar- 
riage gifts which friendship provided for Philip 
andCharlotte? Philip's cousin, Bingwood Twys- 
den, came simpering up to me at Bays's Club 
one afternoon, and said : " I hear my precious 
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fousin is going to mariy. I think I shall send 
him 3 broom to sweep a crossin'." I was near- , 
ly going to say, "This was a, piece of generosity -, 
to be expected from your father's son ;" but the 
fact is, that I did not think of this withering 
repartee until I was crossing St. James's Park 
on my way home, when Twysden of course was 
out of ear-shot. A great number of my best i 
witticisms have been a little late in making their 
appearance in the world. K we could hut hear 
the wispoken jokes, how we should aJl laugh ; if 
we could but speak them, how witty we should 
be I When you have left the room, yon have no 
notion what, clever things I was going to say 
when you balked mo by going away. Well, 
then, the fact is, the Twysden family gave Phil- 
ip nothing on his marriage, being the exact sum 
of regard which they professed to have for him. 

Mtts. Major MacWhirter gave the bride 
an Indian brooch, representing the Tnj Mahal 
at Agra, which General Bajnes had given to 
his sisler-in-law in old days. At a later period, 
it is true, Mrs. Mac asked Charlotte for the 
brooch back again; but this was when many 
family quarrels had raged between the relatives 
— qoarrels which to dcscrihe at length wonld be 
10 tax too mach the wiiter and the readers of 
this history, 

M&s, MnoFOSD presented an elegant plated 
coffee-pot, six drawing-room almanacs (spoils 
of the Pali Mall G(uelte), and fourteen richly- 
cut jelly-glasses, most nseful for nogus, if the 
young coaple gave evening parties, which din- 
ners they would not he able to afford. 

Mrs. Brandon made an offering of two table- 
cloths and twelve dinner-napkins, most beauti- 
fully worked, and I don't know how much house- 

TheLadi: of the Pee sent Wbiteb— Twelve 
tea-spoons in bullion, and a pair of sugar-tongs. 
Mrs. Baynes, Philip's mother-in-law, sent him 
also a pair of sugaX'tongs, of a light manufac- 
ture, easily broken. He keeps a long to the 
present day, and speaks very satirically regard- 
ing that relic. 

PHii.ip'a Ink of Court — A bill for commons 
and Inn taxes, with the Treasurer's compli- 

And these, I think, formed the items of poor 
Utile Charlotte's meagre trousseau. Before Cin- 
derella went to the ball she was almost as rich 
as our little maid. Charlotte's mother sent a 
grim consent to the child's marriage, bat de- 
clined herself to attend it. She was ailing and 
poor. Her year's widowhood was just over. 
She had her other children to look ^ter. My 
impression is that Mrs. Baynes thought that she 
could be out of Philip's power so long as she re- 
mained abroad, and that the general' 
would be secure from him. So she ■ 
her authority to Philip's friends in London, and 
sent her daughter a moderate wish for her hap- 
piness, which may or may cot have profited the 
young people. 

"Well, my dear? Tou are rich compared to 
what I was when I married," little Mrs. Bran- 



don said to her young friend. " Tou will have 
a good husband. That is more than I had. You 
will have good fiiends ; and I vras almost alone 
for a time, until it pleased God lo befriend me." 
It was not without a feeling of awe that we saw 
these young people commence that voyage of 
life on which henceforth they were to journey 
together ; and I am sure that of the small com- 
pany who accompanied them to the silent little 
chapel where they were joined in marriage there 
]ot one who did not follow them with ten- 
der good-wishes and hoarl-felt prayers. They 
had a, little purse provided for a month's holi- 
day. They had health, hope, good spirits, good 
friends. I have never learned that life's trials 
were over after marriage ; only lucky is he who 
has a, loving companion to share them. As for 
the lady with whom Charlotte had staid before 
her marriage, she was in a state of the most 
bichiymose sentimentality. She sate on the 
bed in the chamber which the little maid bad 
vacated. Her tears flowed copiously. She 
knew not why ; she could not tell how the girl 
had wound herself round her maternal heart. 
And I think if Heaven had decreed this yonng 
creature should bo poor, it had sent her many 
blessings and treasures in compensation. 

Every respectable man and woman in London 
wUl, of course, pity these young people, and rep- 
roliate the mad risk which they were running ; 
and yet — by the influence and example of a sen- 
timental wife, probably— so madly sentimental 
have I become, that I own sometimes I almi^t 
fancy these misguided wretches are to be envied. 

A melancholy little chapel it is where they 
were married, and stands hard by our house. 
We did not decorate the church with flowers, or 
adorn the beadles with white ribbons. We had, 
I must confess, a dreary little breakfast, not 
in the least eiUivoned by Mugfijrd's jokes, who 
would make a speech de rircoBsiance, which vras 
not, I am thankful to say, reported in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. " We sha'n't ohai^ you for ad- 
vertising the marriage there, my dear," Mrs. 
Mugford Mid. " And I've already took it my- 
self to Mr. Burjoyce." Mrs, Mugford had in- 
sisted upon pinning a large white favor upon 
John, who drove her from Hampstead ; but that 
was the only ornament present at the nuptial 
ceremony, much to the disappointment of the 
good lady. There vras a very pretty cake, with 
two doves in sugar on the top, which the Little 
Sister made and sent, and no other hymeiteal 
emblem. Our little girls as bridemaids appear- 
ed, to be sure, in now bonnets and dresses, but 
every body else looked so quiet and demure that, 
when we went into the church, three or four 
street urchins knocking about the gate said, 
"Look at 'em. They're going to be 'ung." 
And so the words are spoken, and the indissolu- 
ble knot is tied. Amen. For better, for worse, 
for good, days or evil, bve each other, cling to 
each other, dear friends, fulfill your course, 
and accomplish your life's toiL In sorrow, 
soothe each other; in illness, watch and tend. 
Cheer, fond wife, the husband's struggle ; light- 
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en his gloomy hours with jonr lender smiles, 
and gladden hie liome with jour love. Husband, 
father, whatsoever your lot, be your heart pure, 
your life honest. Tor the sake of those who 
bear jam name, let no bad action stilly it. As 
yon look at those innocent faces, which ever ten- 
derly greet jon, ha yours, too, innocent, and 
your conscience without reproach. As the young 
people kneel before the altar-railing, some such 
thoughts as these pass through a friend's mind 
who witnesses the eereinony of their marriage. 
Is not all we hear in that place meant U> apply 
W ourselves, and to be carried away for e'Oijday 
cogitation ? 

After the ceremony we sign the book, and 
walk back demurely to breakfast. And Mrs. 
Mugford does not corneal her disappointment at 
the smali preparations made for the reception 
of the marriage party. ' ' I call it shabby, Bran- 
don ; and 1 spoak my mind. Ho javors. Only 
your cake. No speeches to speak of. No lob- 
ster-salad; and wine on the side-board. I 
thought your Queen Square friends knew how 
to do the thing better .' When one of inj gurU 
is married, I promise yon we sha'n't let her go 
out of the back-door ; and at least wo shall have 
llie best four grays that Newman's can furnish. 
It's my belief your yonng friend is getting too 
fond of money, Brandon, and so I have Cold 
Mugford." But these, you see, were only ques- 
tions of taste. Good Mrs. Mngford's led her lo 
a green satin dress and a pink torban, when 
other ladies were in gray or quiet colors. The 
intimacy between our two families dwindled im- 
mediat^y after Philip's marriage; Mrs. M., I 
am sorry lo say, setting ub down as shabby-gen- 
teel people, and she couldn't bear screwing — 
never eould! 

Well: the speeches were spoken. The bride 
was kissed, and departed vrilb her bridegroom ; 
they liad not even a valet and lady's-maid to 
bear them company. The ronte of the happy 
pair was to be Canterbury, Folkestone, Bou- 
logne, Amiens, Paris, and Italy perhaps, if their 
little sleek of pocket-money would serve them so 
far. But the very instant when half was spent, 
it was agreed that these young people should 
turn their faces homeward again; and mean- 
whUo the printer and Mugford himself agreed 
ttiat they would do Mr. Sub-editor's duty. How 
much had they in the little purse for t^eir 
pleasure-joirmey ? That is no business of ours, 
surely ; but with youth, health, happiness, love, 
among their possessions, I don't think our young 
friends liad need to be discontented. Away 
then they drive in their cab to the railway sta- 
tion. Farewell, and Heaven bless you, Char- 
lotte and Philip 1 I have said how I fonnd my 
wife crying in her favorite's vacant bedroom. 
The marriage-table did coldly furnish forth a 
funeral kind of dinner. The cold chicken choked 
us all, and the jelly was but a sickly compound 
to my taste, though it was the Little Sister's 
most artful manufacture. I own for one I was 
quite miserable. I found no comfort at clubs, 
nor could the last new novel fix my 



I saw Philip's eyes, and heard the warble of 
Charlotte's sweet voice. I walked olF from 
Bays'B, and through Old Parr Street, where 
Philip had lived, and his parents entertained me 
as a hoy; and then tramped to Thomhaugh 
Street, rather ashamed of myself. The maid 
said mistress was in Mr. Phihp's rooms, the two 
pair- — and what was that I heard on the piano 
as 1 entered the apartment ? Mrs. Brandon sat 
there hemming some chintz window curtains, or 
bed curtains, or what not : by her side sate my 
own eldest girl stitching away very resolutely ; 
and at the piano — the piano which Philip had 
bought — there sate my own wife picking out 
Oiat Dream of Saint Jerome of Beethoven, which 
Charlotte used to play so delicately. We had 
tea out of Philip's tea-tliings, and a nice hot 
cake, which consoled some of us. But I have 
known few evenings more melancholy than that. 
It feels like the first night at school at^er the 
holidays, when we all used to try and appear 
cheerful, you know. But ah ! how dismal the 
gayety was; and how dreary that lying awake 
in the night, and thinking of the happy days just 

The way in which we looked forward for let- 
ters from our bride and bridegroom was quite a 
curiosity. At length a letter arrived from these 
personages ; and as it contains HO secret, I lake 
thtfliberty to print it in exienso. 



to me him bq tutppj] And if he Is Jittppy, I am. I 
lie to think ttow Liappy. He Elta opposite mo, emolc- 

oom and firou^W him this one. He lajB, ' Char, If I 
to saj bring me your head, 70D wonld order a. vuter- 
t it off.^ Ptb^, did I ikot promiae thr«« days ago to 
honor, fijid obgy liim. and am I gtAag to brealt mj 
Lee already? Ihopeaot. 1 pray 




.at Bl^merC and you aaid, "The Philip, to 
id he came up, Bmoking hia pipe I We pasE 



2k vlio plays tho guitar, aoi 

m m the worlds I think 1 1 
"Think of Mm. Brandon li 
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THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 
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If loving my Philip be nimlom, I ki 

Philip said we Might stop h dny at A 
■ ■■ '■ Ihedral, and to whom, do 
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love lier again? Indeed and Indeed 
have tried. Ofl^n and often in my dreamB that hoiiid 
agedy IB acted over agtbln; and they are taking him 
om me, and I feel as it 1 sbould die. When I was wllh 
m I used otten to be afraid to go to eleep for fear of 

y pUlow ><i that I ni^ht hold It In the night. And 
" He took me about tn all hli old IxKhelor Jmaan ; to 



ive him a flre-fraM piece oirf c/ mj 



Boui'Be, where rhllip used to write hia letleia; and Uien 
we went to the PalalB Boyal. where Madame de Smolenslc 
wBa in waiting for iib. And then we went to the play. 
And then we went to'^irtoni'g to take icea. And then we 
walked a part of the way home with Madame Smolensk 
under a hondred million blazing Dtare; and then we 
walked down the Champa ElyBeeB" avenues, by which 
Philip nsed ta come to me, and beside the plashing fbunt- 
aina ahining under the tllver mwiu And, oh, Laural I 
wonder under the silver moon was any body bo happy bb 
your lovii^ and ffntieful C- t% f* 

"P.B." nn the handwrlUng of Phnip Flmin, K^.l— 



.Jolly thi 






lour past; and wondered and thought ia it aL^nalty true? 
ind gone and convinced mjaelf ofthe truth by looking at 

roida. My dear friends, whU have I done in life that I 



I am the hapi^eBt man i 
.mienal Didn't it Beemlik 
I never heard of St. F. ui 




CliAl'TEK XXXJII. 



Only very willful and silly children cry aft- 
er the moon. Sensible people who have shed 
their sweet tooth can't be expected to be verj 
mnch interested about honey. We may hope 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Finnin enjoyed a pleasant 
wedding tour and that sort of thing ; but as for 
chronicling its delights or julventnres, Miss Sow- 
evby and I vote that the task is altogether need- 
less and inlmoral. Young people are already 
much too sentimental, and inclined to idle, 
maudlin reading. Life is earnest, Miss Sow- 
erby remai'ks (with a strong inclinatien to spell 
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" earnest" with a Ini^ E). Life ia labor. Life 
is duty. LifBisrenC. Lifeistaxos. Life brings 
its i]tE, bills, doctor's pills. Life is not b, mere 
calendar of honey and moonshine. Yerj good. 
Bat without love, Miss Sowerby, life ie jnst 
death, and I know, my dear, yon would no 
more care to go on with it than with a new 
chapter of — of our dear friend 'b* nevf story. 

Between ourselves, Phiiiji's humor is not much 
more lightsome than that of the ingenious con- 
teniporaiy above named; but if it served to 
amuse Philip himself, why balk him of a little 
sport? Well, then ; ho wrote us a great ream 
of lumbering pleasantries, dated Paris, TtmrB- 
day. Geneva, Saturday. Summit of Mont 
Blanc, Monday. Timbuotoo, Wednesday. Fo- 
kin, Friday — with facetious descriptions of those 
spots and cities. He said that in the last-named 
place, Charlotte's shoes being worn out, those 
which she purchased were rather tight for her, 
and the.high heels annoyed her. Ho stated that 
the beef at Timbuctoo was not cooked enough 
for Charlotte's taste, and that the Emperor's at- 
tentions were becoming rather marked, and so 
forth; whereas poor little Char's simple post- 
scripts mentioned no traveling at all, but averred 
that they were staying at Saint Germain, and as 
happy as IJie day was long. As happy as the 
day was long? As it was short, alas! Their 
little purse was very slenderly furnished ; and in 
a very, very brief holiday poor Philip's few Na- 
poleons had almost all rolled away. Luckily, it 
was pay-day when the young people came back 
to London. They were almost reduced to the 
Little Sister's wedding present ; and surely they 
would rather work than purchase a few hours' 
more ease with that poor widow's mite. 

Who talked and was afraid of poverty? Phil- 
ip, with his two newspapers, averred that he had 
cnou);h; more-than enough ; conldsave; could 
put l>y. It was at this time that Ridley, the 
Academician, painted that sweet picture, No. 
]i^^G—^){ course yon remember it — " Portrait of 
a Lady." He became romantically attached to 
tlie second-floor lodger; woold have no noisy 
parlies in his rooms, or smoking, lest it shonld 
annoy her. Would Mrs. Firmin desire to give 
ontert^nmenls of her own? His studio and 
sitting-room were at her orders. He fetched 
and carried. He brought presents, and theatre- 
bonces, and would have cut off his head had she 
demanded, and laid it at the little bride's feet, 
so tenderly did he regard her. And she gave 
him back in return for ail this romantic adora- 
tion a condescending shake of a soft little hand, 
and a kind look (torn a pair of soft eyes, with 
which the painter was fain ta be content. Low 
of Etatare and of misshapen form, J. J. thought 
himselfnatorally outcast from marrti^re and love, 
and looked in with longing eyes at the paradise 
which ho was forbidden to enter. And Mr. 
Philip sat within this Palace of Delight, and 
tolled at his ease, and took his pleasure, and 



Charlotte ministered lo him. And once in u, 
way my lord sent out a crumb of kindness, or a 
little cup of comfort, to the outcast at the gale, 
who blessed his benefactress, and my lord his 
benefactor, and was thankful. Charlotte had 
not two-pence ; but she had a little court. It 
was the fashion for Philip's friends to come and 
bow before her. Very line gentlemen who had 
known him at college, and forgot him, or, sooth 
to say, thought him rough and overhearing, now 
suddenly remembered him, and his young wife 
had quite fashionable assemblies at her flvc 
o'clock tea-table. All men liked her, and Miss 
Sowerbj of course says Mrs. Pirmin was a good- 
natured, quite harmless little woman, rather 
pretty, and — yon know, my dear — such as men 
like. Look yon, if I like cold veal, dear Sow- 
erby, it is that my tastes are simple. A line 
tough old dry camel, no doubt, is a much nobler 
and more sagacious animal — and perhaps yon 
think a double hnmp is quite a delicacy. 

Yes: Mrs. Philip was a success. She had 
scarce any female friends as yet, being too poor 
to go into the world ; hut she had Mrs. Penden- 
nis, and dear little Mrs. Brandon, and Mrs. Mug- 
ford, whose celebrated trap repeatedly brought 
delicacies for the brido from Hampstead, whose 
chaise was once or twice a week at Philip's door, 
and who was very much exercised and impressed 
by the fine company whom she met in Mrs. Fir- 
min'a apartments. " Lord Thingamhury's card! 
what nest, Brandon, npon my word? Lady 
Slowby at home ? well, I never, Mrs. B. !" In 
such artless phrases Mrs. Mugibrd would express 
her admiration and astonishment during the 
early time, and when Charlotte still retained 
the good lady's favor. That a state of things fiir 
less agreeable ensued I must own. But though 
there is ever so small a cload in the sky even 
now, let us not heed it for a while, and bask 
and be content and happy in the snnshine. 
" Oh, Laura, I tremble when I think how happy 
I am!" was oar little bh-d's perpetnal warble. 
' ' How did I live when I was at home with mam- 
ma?" she would say. "Do you know that 
Philip never even scolds me ? If he wore to say 
a rough word I think I should die; whereas 
mamma was barking, barking from morning till 
night, and I didn't care a pin." This is what 
comes of injndicious scolding, as of any other 
drug. The wholesome medicine loses its efiect. 
The inured patient calmly takes a dose that 
would frighten or kill a stranger. Poor Mrs. 
Baynes's crossed letters came still, and 1 am not 
prepared to pledge my word that Charlotte read 
them all. Mrs. B. offered to come and super- 
intend and take care of dear Philip when an in- 
teresting event should take place. But Mrs. 
Brandon was already engaged for this important 
occasion, and Charlotte became so alarmed lest 
her mother should invade her, that Fhilip wrote 
curtly, and pbsicively forbade Mrs. Baynes. Ton 
remember the picture, "A Cradle," by J. J. ? 
the two little rosy feet brought I don't know 
how many hundred guineas apiece to Mr. Kid- 
ley. The mother herself did not study bahydom 
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In f dl and devotedly than Ridley did in 
h wn s, 1 ks, features, anatomies, attitudes, 
baby I hes etc., of this first-bom infant of 
Cha 1 tt and Philip Firmin. My wife is very 
angry b nse I have forgotten whether the first 
f h J Qg Firmin brood was a boy or a girl, 
and says I shall forget the names of my own 
children next. Well ? At this distance of time 
I Ihink it was a boy — for their boy is very tall, 
you know — a great deal taller — JVo( a boy f 
Then, between ourselves, I have no doubt it was 
a — "A goose," says the lady, which is not 
even reasonable. 

This is certain, we all thought the young mo- 
ther looked very pretty, with her pink cheeks and 
beaming eyes, as she bent over the little infant. 
J. J. sitys he thinks there is something heavenii/ 
in the looks of young mothers at that time. 
Nay, he goes so &r as to declare that a tigress 
at the Zoological Gardens looks beaulifnl and 
gentle as she bends her black nozzle over her 
cubs. And if a tigress, why not Mrs. Philip? 
O ye powers of sentiment, in what a slate J. J. 
was about this young woman I There is a 
brightness in a yonng mother's eye : there are 
liearl and rose tints on her cheek, which are sure 
to fascinate a painter. This artist used to hang 
about Mrs. Brandon's rooms till it was droll 
see him. I believe he took off his shoes in li 
own studio, so as not to disturb by his creaking 
the lady overhead. He purchased the most pre- 
posterous mug, and other presents for the in&nt. 
Philip went out to his club or his newspaper as 
he was ordered Co do. But Mr. J. J. could not 
be got away from Thornhaugh Street, so that 
little Mrs, Brandon langlied at him — absolutely 
laughed at him. 

During all this while Philip and his wife 
tinned in the very greatest favor with Mr. and 
Mrs. Mugford, and were invited by that worthy 
couple to go with their infant to Mugford's villa 
at Hampstoad, where a change of air might do 
good to dear baby and dear mamma. P" " 
went to this village retreat. Streets and terraces 
now cover over the house and grounds which 
worthy Mugford inhabited, and which people 
say he nsed to call his Russian Irby. He had 
amassed in a small space a heap of country 
pleasures. He had a little garden, a little pad- 
dock, a little green-house, a little cucumber- 
frame, a little stable for his little trap, a litt 
Guernsey cow, a little dairy, a little pig-sty- 
and with this littlo treasure tho good man wi 
not a little content. He loved and praised e- 
ery thing Chat was his. No man admired h 
own port more than Mugford, or paid moi 
compliments Co his own butter and homG-bakod 
bread. He enjoyed his own happiness. He ap- 
preciated his own worth. He loved to talk of 
the days when he was a poor boy on London 
streetR, and now — "now try Chat glass of pore, 
T t*"?) ^"^ say whether the Lord Mayor has 
got any better," be would say, winking at his 
KlasB and his company. To be virtuous, Co be 
lucky, and consCantly to think and own chaC you 
are so— is not this true haiqjiness? To aing 



hymiK in praise of himself is a charming amuse- 
ment—at least to Che performer ; and any body 
who dined at Mugford's table was pretty sure to 
hear some of this music afCer dinner. I am 
sorry to say Philip did not care for this trumpet- 
blowing. He was frightfally bored at Haver- 
stock Hill ; and when bored, Mr. Philip is not 
altogether an agreeable companion. He will 
yawn in a man's face. Ho will contradict yon 
freely. He will say the mutton is tough, or the 
wine not fiC to drink ; that such and such an 
orator is overrated, and such and such a politi- 
cian is a fool, Mugford and his guest had 
battles after dinner, had actually high words. 
"What^hever is it, Mugford? and what wore 
you two quarreling about in tho dining-room?" 
asks Mrs. Mugford, "Qnarreline? it's only 
the Bnb-editor snoring, " said Che genCleman, widi 
a flushed face. " My wine ain't good enough for 
him ; and now my gentleman must pat his boots 
upon a chair and go to sleep under my nose. 
He is a cool hand, and no mistake, Mrs. M." 
At this juncture poor little Char would gently 
glide down from a visit to her baby, and would 
play Bomeching on the piano, and soothe tho 
rising anger ; and thus Philip would come in 
from a little walk in the shrubberies, where he 
had been blowing a little clond. Ah I there was 
a little cloud rising indeed — qnite a, little one™- 
nay, not so little. When you consider that 
Philip'a bread depended on the good-will of 
these people, you will allow ChaC his friends 
might be anxious regarding the future. A word 
from Mugford, and Philip and Charlotte and 
the child were adrift on the world. And these 
points Mr. Pirmin would freely admit, while he 
stood discoursing of his own af&irs (as ho loved 
to do), his hands in his pockets, and his back 
warming at our fire. 

"My dear fellow," says Che candid bride- 
groom, "these thingsareconstantJy in myheod. 
I used to talk about 'em to Char, but I don't 
now. Tliey disturb her, the poor thing ; and 
she clutches hold of the baby ; and — and it tears 
my heart out to think that any grief should come 
to her, I try and do my b^C, my good people 
— but when I'm bored I can't help showing I'm 
bored, don'C you see? I can't be a hypocrite. 
No, not for two hundred a year, or for twenty 
thousand. You can't make a silk purse out of 
that sow's-ear of a Mugford, A very good man, 
I don't say no, A good father, a good husband, 
a generous host, and a most tremendous bore 
and cad. Be agreeable Co him ? How can Z 
be agreeable when I am being killed ? He has 
a story about Leigh Hunt being puC inCo New- 
gale, where Mugford, bringing him proofs, saw 
Lord Byron, I can not keep awake during 
that story any longer : or, if awake, I grind my 
teeth, and swear inwardly, so that I know I'm 
dreadful Co hear and see. Well, Mngford has 
yellow satin sofes in the ' droaring-room.' " 

"Oh, Philip !" says a lady; and two or three 
circumjacent children set up an insane ^ggle, 
which is speedily and sternly silenced. 

"I tell you she calls it 'droaring-room.' You 
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know she does, as well as I do. She is a, good 
woman: akmd woman: a IioC-tempeied woman. 
Ihear her scolding the servants in the kitchen with 
immense lehemenco and at prodiRionS length. 
But how can Char fmnklj be the friend of a no- 
man who calls a drawing-room a droaring-room? 



With our dear little friend in Thomhaugh Street 
it is difierent. She makes no pretense even at 
equality. Here is a patron and patroness, don't 
you see? When Mugford walks me round his 
paddock and gardens, and says, 'Look year, 
Krmin;' or scratches one of his pigs on the 
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batk, and says, ' We'll 'are a cat of this fellow 
ou Satui-daj' " — (esplosive atlempta at insobor- 
ilination and derision on the pare of the uhildren 
;igain are eovsrcly checked by the parental an- 
thorities) — "'we'll 'aye a cut of this fcllow on 
Satnrday,' I felt inclined to throw him or raj- 
self into the trough over the palings. Do yon 
know that that man pat that hand into his pock- 
et and olfered me some filberts f" 

Here I own the lady to whom Philip was 
addressing himself turned palo and shuddcr- 



e coal-Bcattle" — (John entered the 
nxon with that useful article during Philip's 
oration— and we allowed the elder children to 
laugh this time, for tlie fkct is, oone of us knew 
the French for coal-scuttle, and I will wa;^ 
there is no such word in Chanibaud). "This 
holdinj" back is not arrc^ance," Philip went on. 
"This reticence is not want of humility. To 
serve that man honestly is one thing j to make 
friends with him, to laugh at his dull jokes, is 
to make friends with the mammon of aiiright~ 
eousness, is subserviency and hypocrisy on my 
part. I ought to say to him, Mr. Mugford, I 
will give yoa my wort for your wage ; I will 
compile your paper, I will produce an agree- 
able miscellany containing proper proportions 
of news, politics, and scandal, put titles to your 
paragraphs, see the J'all Mall Gasette ship-shape 
throDgh the press, and go home to my wife and 
dinner. You are my employer, but yoa are not 
my friend, and — Bless my soul 1 ^ere is five 
o'clock sti'iking I" (The time-piece in onr draw- 
ing-room gave that announcement as he was 
speaking.) "We have what Mugfoi'd calls a 
white-choker dinner to-day, in honor of the 
pig I" And with this Philip plunges ont of the 
house, and 1 hope reached Hampslead in time 
for the entertainment. 

Philip's friends in Westminster felt no little 
doubt about his prospects, and the Little Sister 
shared their alarm. "They are not fit to be 
with those folks," Mrs. Brandon said, "though 
as for Mrs. Philip, dear ^ing, I am sure nobody 
can ever quarrel with her. With me it's diflfcr- 
ent. I never had no education, you know — no 
more than the Mugfords ; but 1 don't like to see 
my Philip sittin' down as if he was the guest and 
eqnal of that fellar." Sov indeed did it ever 
enter "tliat ffeUow's" head that Mr. Robert 
Magford conld be Mr. Philip Firmin's eqnai. 
With onr knowledge of the two men, then, we 
all dismally looked forward to a rupture between 
Firmin and his patron. 

As for the New York journal, we were more 
easy in respect to Philip's success in that quar- 
ter. Several of his friends made a vow to help 
him. We clubbed clab-Btories ; we begged from 
our polite frieada anecdotes (that would bear sea- 
transportj of the fiishlonable world. We hap- 
pened to overhear the most remarkable conver- 
sations between the most influential public char- 
acters, who had no seoreia from us. We had 



astonishinglntcHigence at most European courts; 
exclusive reports of the Eniperor of Russia's last 
joke — his last ? his next, very likely. We knew 
the most secret designs of the Austrian Privy 
Council; the views which the Pope bad in his 
eye ; who was the latest favorite of the Grand 
Turk, and so on. The Upper Ten Thousand at 
New York were supplied with a quantity of in- 
formation which I trust profited them. It was 
" Palmerston remarked yesterday at dinner," or 
"The good old Duke said last night at Apsley 
House to the French Embassador," and the rest. 
The ieciera were signed " Philalethes ;" and, as 
nobody was wounded by the shafts of our long 
bow, I trnst Mr. Philip and his friends may be 
pardoned for twanging it. By information pro- 
cured trom learned female personages, we even 
managed to ^ve accounts, more or less correct, 
of the latest ladies' fashions. We were mem- 
bets of all the clubs; we were present at the 
routs and assemblies of the political leaders of 
both sides. We had little doubt that Philalethes 
would be successfal at New York, and looked 
forward to an increased payment for his labors. 
At the end of the first year of Philip Firmin's 
married life we made a calculation by which it 
was clear that he had actually saved money. 
His expenses, to bo sore, were increaRed. There 
was a baby in the nursery ; but there was a lit^ 
tie bag of sovereigns in the cupboard, and the 
thrifty young fellow hoped to add still more ta 

We wore relieved at finding that Firmin and 
his wife were not invited to repeat their visit to 
their employer's house at Ilampstead. An oc- 
casional invitation to dinner was still sent to the 
young people ; but Mugford, a haughty man in 
his way, with a proper spirit of his own, had the 
good sense to see that much intimacy could not 
arise between him and bis sub-editor, and mag- 
nanimously declined to be angry at the young 
fellow's easy superciliousness. I think that in- 
de&tigable Little Sister was the peace-maker 
between the houses of Magford and Firmin ju- 
and that she kept both Philip and his mas- 
n their good behavior. At all events, and 
when a quarrel did arise between them, I grieve 
to have to own it was poor Philip who was in 
the wrong. 

You know in the old, old days the young king 
and queen never gave any christening entertain- 
ment without neglecting to invite some old fidry, 
who was furious at the omission. I am sorry to 
say Charlotte's mother was so angry at not being 
appointed godmother to the new baby, that she 
omitted to make her little quarterly payment of 
£12 lOx.; and has altogether discontinned that 
payment from that remote period up to the pres- 
ent time; so that Philipsayshis wife has brought 
him a fortune of d£45, paid in fonr installments. 
There was the first quarter paid when the old 
lady ' ' would not be baliolden to a man like 
him." Then there came a second quarter ; and 
then— but I daro say I shall be able to tell when 
and how Philip's mamma-iii-law pdd the rest of 
her poor little daughter's fortune. 
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Well, Regent's Park ia a fine healthy . 
fbr infantine diversion, and I Jon't think Ptiilip 
at all demeaned himself in walking there with 
his nife, her little maid, and his baby c 
arm. " He is as rnde as n bear, and his 
ners are dreadful ; but he has a good heart, that 
I wiil say for him," Mugford said ti 
his drire from London to Hampstoad Mngford 
once or twice met the little family group, of 
which his snb>editor formeit the principal figure; 
and for the sake of Philip's young wife and child 
Mr. M. pardoned the young man's Tulgarity, and 
treated him with long-suiiering. 

Poor as he was, this was his happiest time, 
my friend Is disposed to think. A young child, 
a young wife, whose whole life was a tender ca- 
ress of love for child and husband, a young hus- 
band watching both ; — I recall the group, a 
naed often t« see it in those days, and s 
something sacred in the homely figures, 
the wife's bright face what a, mdiant happi 
there is, and what a rapturous smile I . Over 
sleeping infant and the happy mother the father 
looks with pride and thanks in his eyes. Hap- 
piness and fn'atitnde fill his simple heart, and 
prayer involuntary to the Givef of good, that ' 
may have strength to do hie duty as fiithev, hus- 
band ; that he may be enabled to keep 
care from those dear innocent beings; that he 
may defend them, befriend them, leave 
good name. I am bound to say that Philip be- 
came thrifty and saving for the sake of Char and 
the child ; that he came home early of niglits ; 
that he thought his child a wonder; that ho 
never tired of speaking about that infant in onr 
house — about its fktness, its strength, its weight, 
its wonderful early talents and humor. He felt 
himself a man now for the first time, he said. 
Life had been play and folly until now. And 
now especially he regretted that he bad been 
idle, and had neglected his opportunities as a lad. 
Had he studied for the bar, he might have made 
that profession now profitable, and a sonrce of 
honor and competence to his femily. Our friend 
estimated hie own powers very humbly ; and I 
am sure he was not the less amiable on account 
of that humility. fortunate he, of whom 
Love is the teacher, the guide and master, the 
reformer and chastener ! Where was our friend's 
former arrogance, self-confidence, and boisterous 
prcfitslou ? He was at the feet of his wife and 
child. He was quite humbled ahont liimself; 
or gratified himself in fondling and caressing 
tliese. They taught him, he said ; and, as he 
thought of them, his heart turned in awful 
thanks to the gracious Heaven which had given 
them to him. As the tiny infant hand closes 
round his fingers, I can see the father bending 
over mother and child, and interpret those may- 
bu unspoken blessings which he asks and be- 
stows. Happy wife, happy husband ! How- 
ever poor his little home may ho, it holds treas- 
ures and wealth inestimable; whatever st«rms 
may threaten without, the home fireside is 
brightened with the welcome of the dearest 
eyia. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 



(and the usual little procession 
01 nurse, Daoy, etc.) once made their appear- 
ance at onr house in Queen Square, where they 
were ever welcome by the lady of the mansion. 
The yonng woman was in a great state of ela- 
tion, and when we came to hear the cause of her 
delight, her friends loo opened the eyes of won- 
der. She actually announced that Dr. Firmin 
had sent over a bill of forty pounds (I may be 
incorrect as to the sum) from New York. It 
had arrived that morning, and she had seen the 
bill, and Philip had told her that his father had 
sent it; and was it not a con.fort to think that 
poor Doctor Firmin was endeavoring to repair 
of the evil which he had done ; and that 
13 repenting, and perhaps was going to be- 
quite honest and good ? This was indeed 
mounding piece of intelligence: and the two 
in felt joy at the thonght of that sinner re- 
penting; and some one else was accused of cyn- 
'cism, skepticism, and so forth, for doubting Ihc 
wrrectness of the information. "You believe 
n no one. Sir. You are always increduloos 

brought against the reader's very humble serv- 
ant. Weil, about the contrition of this sinnei', 
I confess I still continued to have doubts; and 
thonght a present of forty pounds to a son, to 
whom he owed thousands, was no great proof 
of the doctor's amendment. 

And oh ! how vexed some people were when 
the real story came out at last I Not for the 
money's sake ; not because they were wrong in 
argument, and I tnrned out to be right. Oh. 
no I But becanse it was proved that this unhap> 
py doctor hod no present intention of repenting 
at all. This brand would not come out of the 
burning, whatever wo might hope ; and the doc- 
tor's supporters were obliged to admit as much 
when they came to know the real story, " Oh. 
Philip," cries Mrs. Laura, when next she saw 
Mr. Pirmin, " how pleased I was to hear of that 
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"That letter?" asks tlie gentleman. 

" Tliat lelter from jour fothoc at Kew York," 
says the lady. 

" Oh," Bays the genlleniBii addreswd, with a 
red face. 

"WhattheQ? Is it not— is it not all true ?" 
we ask. 

"Poor Charlotte does not understand about 
bnainesa," says Philip; "I did not read the let- 
ter to her. Here it is." And he hands oyer the 
document to me, and I have the liberty 10 pub- 
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abled to help my aon and hia young family ! 

Inclosed in this letter was a slip of paper 
which poor PhUip supposed to be a cheqk when 
he lirst beheld it, but which turned out to be his 
papa's promissory note, payable at New York 
jbur months aftej dal«. And this document 
was to represent the money which the elder 
Eii'min had received in his son's name! Phil- 
ip's eyes met his friend's when thej tallied about 
this matter. iElnnin looked almost as much 
ashamed as if ho himself had done the wrong. 

"Does the loss of this money annoy you?" 
asked Philip's friend. 

Philip. " I don t care about the money. But 
he should not have taken this. He should not 
have taken this. Think of poor Charlotte and 
the child being in want possibly ! Oh, friend, 
it's hard to bear, isn't it ? Fm an honest fellow, 
ain't I? I think I am. I pray Heaven I am. 
In any extremity of poverty could I have done 
this P Well. It was my father who introduced 
me to these people. I suppose he thinks he has 
a right to my earnings : and if ho is in want, 
yoa know, so he has." 

" Had yOH not better write to the New York 
pnblishera and beg them henceforth to remit to 
you directly?" asks Philip's friend. 

' ' That would be to tell them that he has dis- 
posed of the money," groans Philip, " I can't 
tell them that my father is a — " 

" No ; bat you can thank them for having 
handed over such a sum on yonr account to the 
doctor, and warn them that jon will draw on 
them from this conntiy henceforth. They won't 
in this case pay the next quarter to the doctor." 

" Suppose he is in wuiC, ought I not to sup- 
ply him?" Firmin said. "As long as there 
are four crusts in the honse, the doctor ought to 
have one. Onght I to be angry with him for 
helping himself, old boy ?" and he drinks a glass 
of wine, poor fellow, with a rueful smile. By- 
the-way, it is my duty to mention here that the 
elder Firmin was in the habit of giving very 
elegant little dinner-parties at New York, where 
little dinner-parties are much more costly than 
in Europe — " in order," he said, " to establish 
and keep up his connection as a physician. " As 
a bov-vivatil, I am informed, the doctor began to 
he celebrated in his new dwelling-place, where 
his anecdotes of the British aristocracy wore re- 
ceived with pleasure in certain circles. 

But it would be as well henceforth that Philip 
should deal directly with his American corre- 
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spondents, and not employ the services of so 
very expensive a brolter. To this suggestion ho 
could not but agree. Meanwhile — and let this 
be a warning to men never to deceive their wives 
in anj the slightest circumstances ; to tell them 
even/ thing thej wish to know, to keep nothing 
hidden from those dear and excellent hoinga — 
you mast know, ladies, that when lliilip's fa- 
mous ship of dollars arrived from America, Rr- 
min had promised his wife that baby should 
have a dear delightful while cloak, trimmed with 
the most lovely tape, on which poor Charlotte 
had o^n cast a longing eye as she passed by 
the milliner and curiosity shops in Hanway 
Yard, which, I own, she loved U> freqnent. 
Well : when Philip told her that his father bad 
sent home forty pounds, or what not, thereby 
deceiving his fond wife, the little lady went away 
straight to her darling shop in the yard — (Han- 
way Yard has become a street now, but ah I it is 
always delightful) — Charlotl«, I say, went off, 
ran o£f to Haoway Yard, pavid with fear lest the 
darling cloak should be gone, found it — oh, joy 1 
— still in Miss Isaacson's window ; put it on 
baby straightway then and there: kissed the 
dear intant, and was delighted with Hie effect 
of tlie garment, which all the young ladies at 
Miss Isaacson's pronounced to be perfect ; and 
took the cloak away on baby's shoulders, prom- 
ising M send the money, five pounds, if you 
please, nex.t day. And in this cloak baby and 
Charlotte went to meet papa when he came 
home ; and I don't ktuiw which of them, mam- 
ma or baby, was the most pleased, and absurd, 
and happy baby of the two. On his way home 
JiMm his newspaper, Mr. Philip had orders to 
pursue a certain line of streets, and when his ac- 
customed hour for returning from his bnsiness 
drew nigh, Mrs. Char went down Thornhaugh 
Street, down Charlotte Street, down Rathbone 
Place, with Betsy the nursekin and baby in the 
new cloak. Behold, he comes at last — papa- 
striding down the street. He sees the figures ; 
he sees the child, which laughs, and holds out 
its little pink hands, and crows a recognition. 
And "Look — look, papal" cries the happy mo- 
ther. (Away ! I can not keep up the mystery 
about tlie baby any longer, and though I had 
forgotten for a moment the child's sex, remem- 
bered it the instant after, and that it was a girl, 
to be sure, and that its name was Laura CarO' 
line.) "Look, look, papal" cries the happy 
mother, "She has got another little tooth since 
.the morning — such a beautiful little tooth ! — and 
look here. Sir ! don't you observe any thing ?" 

"Any what?" asks Philip. 

"La! Sir," says Betsy, giving Laura Caro- 
Une a great toss, so that her wliite cloak floats 

"Isn'tit adearcloak?" criesmammaj "and 
doesn't baby look like an angel in it ? I bought 
it at Miss Isaacson's to-day, as you got your 
money from New York ; and oh, my dear, it 
only cost five guineas." 

"Well, it's a week's work," sighs poor Phil- 
ip; " and I think I need not grudge that to ^ve 



Charlotte pleasure." And he feels hia empty 
pockets rather ruefully. 

' ' God bless you, Philip ! " says my vrife, with 
her eyes full. "They came here this morning, 
Charlotte and the nurse and the baby in the 
new — the new — " Here the lady seized hold of 
Philip's hand, and fairly broke out into tears. 
Had she embraced Mr. Firmin before her hus- 
band's own eyes I should not have been sar- 
priscd. Indeed she confessed that she was on 
the point of giving way to this most sentimental 
outbreak. 

And now, my brethren, see how one crime is 
the parent of many, and one act of duplicity 
leads to a, whole career of deceit.. In the first 
place, you see, Philip had deceived his wife — 
with the pious desire, it is true, of screening his 
father's little peculiarities — but, mat calum, we 
must tell no lies. No ; and irom this day forth 
I order John never to say Not at home to the 
greatest bore, dun, dawdle of my acquaintance. 
If Philip's father had not deceived him, Philip 
would not have deceived his wife ; if he had not 
deceived his vrife, she would not have given five 
guineas for that cloak for the baby. If she had 
not given iive guineas for the cloak, my wife 
would never have entered into a secret corre- 
spondence with Mr. Firmin, which might, but 
for my own sweetness of temper, have bred jeal- 
ousy, mistrvist, and the most awful quarrels — 
nay, duals — between the heads of the two fiim- 
iUes. Fancy Philip's body lying stark upon 
Hampstead Heath with a bullet through it, dis- 
patched by the hand of his friend I Fancy a cab 
driving up to my own house, and from it — under 
Ihe eyes of the children at the parlor windows — 
their father's bleeding corpse ejected ! — Enough 
of this dreadful pleasantry I Two days after the 
affair of the cloak, I found a letter in Philip's 
handwriting addpessed to my wife, and thinking 
tliat the note had reference t« a matter of dinner 
then pending between our families, I broke open 
lie envelope and read as follows : 

"Mi muB, BisD GODJtiUJMi,— As aoorj as ever I am 



Philip was perspftded by his friends at home 
to send out the request to his Now York em- 
ployers to pay his salary henceforlJi to himself ; 
and 1 remember a dignified letter came from his 
parent, in which the matter was spoken of in 
sorrow rather than in anger ; in which the doc- 
tor pointed out that this precautionary measure 
seemed to imply a doubt on Philip's side of his 
father's honor ; and surely, surely, he was un- 
happy enough and unfortimate enough already 
without meriting this mistrust from his son. 
The duty of a son to honor his father and mother 
was feelingly pointed out, and the doctor meek- 
ly trusted that Philip's children would give Aim 
more confidence than he seemed to be inclined 
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to award to his unfortunate father. Never mind. 
He should bear no malice. If Fortune ever 
smilad on, him again, and BOmetbing told him 
she would, ho would show Philip that ho could 
fo^ve ; ^though he might not perhaps be able 
to forget that in his exile, his solitude, his de- 
clining jears, his misfortune, his own child had 
mistrusted bim. This, be said, was the most 
cruel bbw of all for his susceptible heart to bear. 

This letter of paternal remonstrance was in- 
closed in one from the doctor to his old friend 
the Little Sister, in which fae vaanted b, discoT- 
eiy which he and some other scientitic gentle- 
men were engaged in perfecting — of a medicine 
which was to be extniordintirily efRcacious in 
cases in which Mrs. Brandon herself wns often 
speciall;r and professionallj engaged, and he felt 
snre that the sale of this medicine wonld go far 
to retrieve Ms ahaltored fortane. He pointed 
ont the complaints in which this medicine was 
most efEcaoious. He would send some of it^ and 
details regarding its use, to Mrs. Brandon, who 
might Wj its efficacy upon her patients. He was 
advancing slowly, bnt steadily, in hia medicnl 
profession, he said ; though, of course, he bad to 
suffer frtan the jealousy of his professional breth- 
ren. Never mind. Belter limes, he was sure, 
were in store for all ; when his son should see 
that a wretched matiar of forty pounds more 
should not deter him from paying all just claims 
upon him. Amen I Wc all heartily wished for 
the day when Philip's fitther should be able to 
settle his littlo accounts. Meanwhile, the pro- 
prietors of the Gai^ile of the Upper Tea Thou- 
sand were instmcted to writ* directly to tbeir 
London correspondent. 

Although Mr. Firmin prided himself, as we 
have seen, upon his tasta and dexterity as sub- 
editor of the PaB Mail Gazette, I must own that 
he was a very insubordinate officer, with whom 
bis superiors often had CBtise to be angry. Cer- 
tain people were praised in the Gazette — certain 
others were attacked. Very dull books were ad- 
mired, and very lively worits attacted. Some 
men were praised for eveiy thing they did ; some 
others were satirised no matter what their worits 
were. "I find," poor Philip used to say, with 
agroan, " that in matters of criticism, especially, 
there are so often private reasons for the prabe 
and the blame administered, that I am glad, 
for my part, my only duty is t« see the paper 
through the press. Eor instttnce, there is Har- 
rocks, the tragedian, of Drury Lane; every 
piece in which he appears is a master-piece, and 
his performance the greatest triumph ever wit- 
nessed. Very good. Harrocks and my escel- 
lent employer are good friends, and dine with 
each other; and it is natural that Mugford 
should like to have his friend prised, and to 
help hira in every way. But Balderson, of Cov- 
ent Garden, is also a veiy tine actor. Why can't 
our critic see his merit as well as Harrocks's ? 
Poor Balderson is never allowed any merit at 
all. He is passed over with a sneer, or a curt 
word of cold commendation,, wiiile columns of 
flattery are not enough for his rival." 



" Why, Mr. P., what a flat you must be ! — ask- 
in' your pardon," remarked Mugfbrd, in reply U> 
his sub-editor's simple remonstrance. "How 
can we praise Balderson when Harrocks is our 
friend? Me and Harrocks are thick. Ourwives 
are close friends. If I was to let Balderson be 
praised I should drive Harrocks mad. I cati'l 
praise Balderson, don't you see, out of justice to 
Harrocks ! " 

Then there was a certain anthor whom Biek- 
erton was forever attacking. They had had a 
private quarrel, andBickerton revenged himself 
in this way. In reply to Philip's outcries and 
remonstrances Mr. Mugford only laughed; "The 
two men are enemies, and Bickerton hits him 
whenever be can. Why, that's only human na- 
ture, Mr. P.," says Philip's employer. 

"Great Heavens!" bawls out Firmin, "do 
you mean to say that the man is base enough to 
strike at his piivate enemies through the press ?" 

"Private enemies! private gammon, Mr. Fir- 
min !" cries Philip's employer. " If I have en- 
emies — and I have, there's no doubt aboul that 
— I serve them out whenever and wherever I 
can. And let me tell yon I don't half relish 
having my conduct called base. It's only natu- 
ral ; and it's right. Perhaps you would like to 
praise your enemies and abuse your friend? If 
that's your line, let me tell yoo you won't do in 
the noospaper business, and had better take to 
some other trade." And the employer parted 
from his subordinate in some heat. 

Mugford, indeed, ffeelingly spoke to me about 
this insubordination of Philip. "What does the 
fellow mean by quarreling with his bread-and- 
bntler?" Mr. Mugford asked. "Speak to him, 
and show him what's what, Mr. P., or we shall 
come to a quarrel, mind you ; and I don't want 
that, for the sake of his little wife— poor little 
delicate thingl Whatever is to happen to ihem 
if we don't stand by them?" 

What was to happen to them, indeed? Any 
one who knew Philip's temper as we did was 
aware how little advice or remonstrance were 
likely to affect that gentleman. " Good Heav- 
ens!" he said to me, when I endeavored to make 
him adopt a conciliatory tone toward his em- 
ployer, "do you want to make me Mugford's 
galley-slave ? I shall have him standing over 
me and swearing at me as he does at the print- 
ers. He looks into my room at times when he 
is in a passion, and glares at me as If he would 
lite to seize mo by the throat; and after a word 
or two ha goes off, and 1 hear him curse the boys 
in the passage. One day it will be on me that 
he will turn, I feel sure of that. I tell you the 
slavery is beginning to be awfuL I wai;e of a 
night and groan and chafe ; and poor Char, loo, 
wakes and asks, ' What is it, Philip ?' I say it 
is rheumatism. Kheumatisml" Of course to 
Philip's malady his friends tried to apply tlic 
commonplace anodynes and consolations. Ho 
must be gentle in his bearing. He mnst remem- 
ber that bis employer had not been hrcd a gen- 
tleman, and that though rough and coarse in 
language, Mugford had a kind heart. "There 
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i9 no need to tell me he is not a gentleman, I 
know that," sajs poor Phil. "He is kind to 
Char and the child, that ia the trnth, and so is 
his wife, I am a sUtb for all that. He is my 
driver. He feeds me. He hasn't beat me yet. 
When I was away at Paris I did not feel the 
chain so math, Bui it is ecarceiy tolerable 
now, when I havo to see my jailer four or live 
times a week. My poor little Char, why did I 
drag yon into this slavery ?" 

"Because you wanted a consoler, I suppose," 
remarks one of Philip's comforters. "And do 
you suppose Charlotte would be happier if she 
were away from you ? Though yon live op two 
pair of stairs, is any home happier than yoars, 
I'liilip ? You often own as much when you a,re 
in happier moods. Who has not his work to do, 
and his burden to bear ? Yon say sometimes that 
you are imperious and hoUempered. Perhaps 
your slavery, as you call it, may be good for you. " 

"I have doomed myself and her to it," says 
Philip, haDj^ing down his head. 

"Does slie ever rapine?" asks his adviser. 
"Does she not think herself the happiest little 
wife in the world? See here, Philip, here is a 
note fram her yesterday in which she says as 
much. Do you want to know wliat the note is 
about, Sir?" says the lady, with a smile. " Well, 
then, she wanted a receipt for that dish which 
yon liked so much on Friday, and she and Mrs. 
Brandon will make it for yon." 

"And if it consisted of minced Charlotte," 
says Philip's other friend, "you know she would 
cheerfully chop herself np, and Mve herself 
served with a little cream-sauce and sippets of 
toast for your honor's dinner." 

This was andoubtedly true. Did not Job's 
friends make many true remarks when they vis- 
ited him in his aiBiction? Patient as he was, 
the patriarch groajiad and lamented, and why 
should not poor Philip be allowed to grumble, 
who was not a model of patience at all ? He 
was not broke in as yet. The mill-horse was 
restive and kicked at his work. Ue would chafe 
Dot seldom at the daily drudgery, and have his 
fits of revolt and despondency. Well? Havo 
others not had to toit, to how the proud head, 
and carry the daily burden ? Don't you see Peg- 
asus, who was going to win the plate, a weary, 
broken-kneed, broken-down old cab hack shiv. 
ering in the rank; or a sleek gelding, mayhap, 
pacing under a corpulent master in Rotten Eow? 
Philip's crust began to be scanty, and was dipped 
in bitter waters. I am not going to make a long 
story of this part of his career, or parade my 
friend as too hnngry and poor. He is safe now, 
and out of all peril. Heaven be thanked t but he 
had to pass throngh hard times, and to look out 
very wistfully lest the wolf should enter at the 
door. He never laid claim to be a man of gen- 
ios, nor was he a successful quack who could 
pass as a man of genius. When there were 
French prisoners in England, we know how stout 
old officers, who had plied their sabres against ^ 
Mamelukes, or Russians, or Germans, were fain i 
to carve little jimeracks in bone with their pen- 



knives, or make baskets and boxes of chipped 
straw, and piteously sell them to casual visitors 
to tlieir prison. Philip was poverty's prisoner. 
He had to make soch shifts and do snch work 
as he could find in his captivity. I do not think 
men who have undergone the stru^le and served 
the dire lask-master like to look back and recall 
the grim apprenticeship. When Philip says 
now, "What fools we were to marry, Char I" 
she looks up radiantly, with love and happiness 
in her eyes— looks up to heaven, and is thank- 
ful ; but grief and sadness come over her hus- 
band's face at the thought of those days of pain 
and gloom. She may soothe him, and he may 
l>e thankful too ; but the wounds are still there 
which were dealt to him in the cruel battle with 
fortune. Men are ridden doH-n in it. Men are 
poltroons and run. Men maraud, break lunks, 
are guilty of meanness, cowardice, shabby plun- 
der. Men are raised lo rank and honor, or drop 
and perish unnoticed on the field. Happy he 
who comes from itvrith his honor purel Pliilip 
did not win crosses and epanlets. He is like 
you and me, ray dear Sir, not a heroic genius 
at all. And it is to be hoped that all three have 
behaved with an averge pluck, and have been 
guilty of no meanness, or treaeheiy, or desertion. 
Did you behave othervrise, what would wife and 
children say ? As for Mrs. Philip, I tell you she 
thinks to this day that there is no man like her 
husliand — is ready to fall down and worship the 
boots in which ho walks. 
■ How do men live ? How is rent paid ? How 
does the dinner come day after day ? As a rule 
there is dinner. You might live longer with 
less of it, but yoa can't go withont it and live 
long. How did my neighbor S3 earn his car- 
riage, and how did 34 pay for his house ? As I 
am writing this sentence Mr. Cos, who collects 
the taxes in this quarter, walks in. How do 
you do, Mr. Cox? We are not in the least 
afraid of meeting one another. Time was— two, 
three years of time— when poor Philip was 
irouhled at the sight of Cox ; and this troublous 
time his biographer intends to pass over in a very 
few pages. 

At the end of six months the Upper Ten 
Thousand of New York heard with modilied 
wonder that the editor of that fashionable jour- 
nal hod made a retreat from the city, carrying 
with him the scanty contents of the till ; so the 
contributions of Philalethes never brought our 
poor friend any dollars at all. But though one 
fish is canght and eaten, are there not plenty 
more left in the sea ? At this very time when I 
was in a natural state of despondency abont poor 
Philip's affairs, it struck Tregarvan, the wealthy 
Cornish member of Parliament, that the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons slighted his 
speeches and his views on foreign polities ; that 
the wife of the Foreign Secretary had been very, 
"' "■ ;ntive to Lady Tregarvan ; that the designs 
ot a certain Groat Power were most menacing 
and dangerous, and ought to be exposed and 
counteracted ; and that the peerage which he 
had long desired ought to be bestowed on him. 
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Sir John Tregan-an applied to certain literary i 
and political geiitlenien with whom he was ac- [ 
quainted. He would bring out the European 
Eenievi. He would exposo the designs of that 
Great Power which was menacing ^jurope. He 
would show up in Ks proper colors a Minister 
who was careless of the country's honor, and 
foigetfai of his own ; a Minister whose arro- 
gance ought no longer to bo tolerated by the 
conntry gentlemen of England. Sir John, a 
little man in brass buttons, and a tail head, who 
loves to hear his own voice, came and made a 
speech on the above topics to the writer of the 
present biography ; diat writer's lady was in his 
study as Sir John expounded his views at some 
length. She I'llened to him with the greatest 
attention and respect. She was shocked to hear 
of the ingratitude of Government ; astounded 
and terrified by his exposition of the designs of 
— of that Great Power whose inlrignos were so 
menacing to European tranqnillity. She was 
most deeply interested in the idea of establishing 
the Beviem. He would, of course, be himself 
the editor ; and — and— (here the woman looked 
across the table at her husband with a strange 
triumph in her eyes). She knew, they both 
knew, the very man of all the world who was 
most suited to act as eub-edit«r under Sir John 
— a gentleman, one of the truest that ever lived 
■ — a university man ; a man remarkably versed 
in the European languages — that is, in French 
most certainly. And now the reader, I dare 
say, can guess who this individual was. "1 
knew it at once," says the lady, after Sir John 
had taken his leave. " I told you that those 
dear children would not be forsaken." And I 
would no more try and persuade her that the 
Ewopean Bevieio was not ordained of all time 
to afford maintenance to Philip than I would 
induce her to turn Mormon, and accept all the 
consequences to which ladies must submit when 
Ihej make profession of that creed. 

" You see, my love," I say to the partner of 
my existence, "what other things must have 
been ordained of all time as well as Philip's ap- 
pointment to be snb-oditor of the Ewopean Be- 
view. It must have been decreed ah initio that 
Lady Plinlimmon should ^ve evening parties, 
in order that she might oflend Lady Tregarvan 
by not asking her to those parties. It 
have been ordained by fal« that Lady Trege 
should be of a jealous disposition, so that she 
might hate Lady Plinlimmon, and was to work 
upon her husband, and inspire him with anger 
and re™It against his chief. It must have been 
ruled by destiny that Tregarvan should be rather 
a weak and wordy personage, fancying that he 
had a talent for literary composition. Else he 
would not have thought of setting np the Re- 
mew. Else he would never have been angry 
with Lord Plinlimmon for not inviting hi 
tea. Else he would not have engaged Phi 
sub-editor. So, you see, in order to bring about 
this event, and put a couple of hundred a year 
into Philip Firmin's pocket, the Tregarvans have 
to be born from the earliest times : the Plinlim- 



have to spring up in the remotest ages, and 
down to the present day : Doctor Pirmin 
has to be a rogue, and undergo his deslinj of 
ating his son of money : — all mankind np to 
origin of our race are involved in your propo- 
in, and we actually arrive at Adam and Eve, 
) are but fulfilling their destiny, which was to 
the ancestors of Philip Firmin." 
' Even in onr first parents there was doubt 
and skepticism and misgiving," says the lady, 
ith strong empha^s on the words. "If yon 
eaa to say that there is no such thing as a 
Superior Power watching over as, and ordaining 
things for our good, you are an atheist — and 
ch a thing as an atheist does not exist in the 
>rld, and I would not believe jou if yoa said 
lu were one twenty times over." 
I mention these points by-the-way, and as 
mplcB of lady-like logic. I acknowledge that 
Philip himself, as he looks back at his past ca- 
veiy much moved. "I do not deny," 
he says, gravely, "that these things happened 
the natural order. I say I am grateful for 
what happened ; and look back at the past not 
ithout awe. In great grief and danger may- 
be, I have had timely rescue. Under great 
EuiFering I have met with supreme consolation. 
■When the trial has seemed Wiost too hard for 
has ended, and onr darkness has been 
lightened. Ut vino et valeo — si va/eo, I know 
by Whose permission this is — and would you 
forbid me to be thankful ? lo be thankful for 
my life ; to be thankful for my children ; to bo 
thankful for the daily bread which baa been 
granted to me, and the temptation from which 
1 have been rescued? As I think of the past 
bitter trials, I bow my head in thanks 
!. I wanted succor, and I found it. I 
Evil rimes, and good friends pitied and 
helped me — good friends like yourself, your 
dear wife, many another I could name. In 
what moments of depression, old friend, have 
you not seen me and cheered me ? Do you 
know in the moments of our grief the inexpress- 
ible value of your sympathy ? Your good Sa- 
maritan takes out only two-pence maybe for the 
wayfarer whom he has rescued, but the little 
timely supply saves a life. You remember dear 
old Ned St. George — dead in the West Indies 
years ago? Before ho got bis place Ned was 
hanging on in London, so utterly poor and ru- 
ined that he had not ofien a shilling to buy a 
dinner. He used often to come to ns, and my 
wife and our childnai loved him ; and I used to 
leave a heap of shillings on my stndy-table, so 
that he might take two or three as he wanted 
them. Of course you remember him. Yon 
were at the dinner which we gave him on his 
getting his place. I forget the cost of that din- 
ner ; but I remember my share amounted to the 
exact number of shillings which poor Ned had 
taken otF my table. He gave me the money 
then and. there at the tavern at Blackwall. He 
said it seemed providential. But for those shil- 
lings, and the constant welcome at onr poor lit- 
tle table, he said he thought ho should have 
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made away willi Lis life. I am. not bragging 
of tlie two-pence which I Rare, but thanking God 
for sending mo there to ^Te it. Beaedico bene- 
dktaa. I wonder sometimes am I the I of twen- 
ty years ago ? before onr heads were bald, friend, 
and nhen the little ones reached up to onr knees. 
Before dinner you saw me in the lilirary reading 
in that old European Beview which your friend 
Tregarvan established. I came upon an article 
of my own, and a Tory dull one, on a subject 
which I knew nothing about. " Persian poli- 
tics, and the intrigues at the Court of Teheran." 
It was done to order. Tregarvan had some spe- 
cial interest about Persia, or wanted t« vex Sir 
Thomas Nobblea, who was Minister there. I 
breakiastod with Tregarvan in the Albany, tho 
facta (we will call them facts) and papers were 
supplied to me, and I went home to point oat the 
delinquencies of Sir Thomas, and the atrocious 
intrigues of the Russian Court. Well, Sir, Nob- 
bles, Tregarvan, Teheran, all disappeared as I 
looked at the text in the old volume of the Ee- 
view. I saw a deal table in a little room, and a 
reading lamp, and a young fellow writing at it, 
with a sad heitrt, and a dreadful apprehension 
torturing him. One of our children was ill in 
the adjoining room, and I fcave before mo the 
figure of my wifo coming in from lime to time 
t« my room and flaying, " Sho is asleep now, 
and the fever is much lower." 

Here our conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of a tall jonng ]ady, who says, ' ' Papa, 
the cofTeo is quite cold : and the carriage mill bo 
here very soon, and both mamma and my god- 
mother say they are growing very angry. Do you 
know you have been talking here for two hours f " 

Had two hours actually slipped away bb we 
sata prattling about old times? As I narrate 
them, I prefer to give Mr. Firoiin's account of 
his adventures in his own words, where I can re- 
call or imitate them. Both of ns are graver and 
more reverend seigniors than we were at tho time 
of which I am writing. Has not Firmin's girl 
grown np to be taller than her godmother ? Vet- 
erans both, wo love to prattle about the merry 
days when we were young— (the merry days ? 
no, the past is never merry)— about Uve da-ys 
when we were young ; and do we grow young in 
talking of them, or only indulge in a senile cheer- 
fulness and prolisity ? 

Tregarvan sleeps with his Cornish fathers: 
Europe for many years has gone on without her 
Bemew ; but it is a certainty that the establish- 
ment of that occult organ of opinion tended very 
much to benefit Philip Firmin, and helped for 
a while to supply him and several innocent peo- 
ple dependent on him with their daily bread. Of 
course, as they were so poor, this worthy family 
increased and multipliod ; and as they increased, 
and as they multiplied, my wife insists that I 
should point out how support was found for 
them. When there was a second child in Phil- 
ip's nursery ho would have removed flrom his 
lodgings in Thornhaugh Street but for the pray- 
ers and commands of the affectionate Little Sis- 
ter, who insisted that there was plenty of room 



in the house for every body, and who said that 
if Philip went away she would cat off her little 
godchild with a shilling. And then indeed it 
was discovered for the first time, that this faith- 
ful and affectionate creature had endowed Philip 
with all horlittle property. These are the rays 
of sunshine in the dungeon. These are the 
drops of water in the desert. And with a full 
heart our friend acknowledges how comfort came 
to him in his hour of need. 

Though Mr. Firmin has a very grateful heart, 
it has boon admitted that he was aloud, disagree- 
able Firmin at times, impetuous in his talk and 
violent in his behavior : and we are now come 
to that period of his hisloiy when he had a quar- 
rel, in which I am sorry to say Mr. Philip was 
in the wrong. Why do we consort with those 
whom we dislike? Why is it that men mill 
try and associate between whom no love is ? I 
think it was the ladifes who tried to reconcile 
Philip and his masier; who brought them to- 
gether, and strove to make them friends; but 
the more they met the more they diBllkoci each 
other ; and now the Muse has to relate their final 
and irroeonciEable rupture. 

Of Mugford'a wrath the direfnl (ale relate, 
Muse ! and Philip's pitiable fate. I have shown 
how the men had long been inwardly envenomed 
one against another. "Because Firmin is as 
poor as a rat, that's no reason why he should 
adopt that hawhaw manner, and them high and 
mighty airs toward a man who gives him the 
bread he eats," Muglbrd argued not unjustly. 
' ' What do I care for his being a university man ? 
I am as good as he is. I am better than his old 
scamp of a father, who was a college man too, 
and lived in tine company, I made my own 
way in the world, independent, and supported 
myself since I was fourteen years of age, and 
helped my mother and brothers too, and that's 
more than my sub-editor can say, who can't sup- 
port himself yet. I could get fifty sub-editors 
as good as he is, hy calling out of window into 
the street, I could. I say, hang Firmin ! Pm 
a-losing all patience with him." On the other 
hand, Mr, Philip was' in the habit of speaking 
his mind with equal candor. " What right has 
that person to call me Firmin?" he asked. "I 
am Firmin to my equals and friends. I am this 
man's laborer at four guineas a week. I give 
him his money's worth, and on every Saturday 
evening wo are quits. Call me Philip indeed, 
and strike me in the side. I choke. Sir, as I 
think of the confonndod femiliarity !" "Con- 
found his impudence!" was the cry, and the not 
unjustcry of the laborer and his employer. The 
men should have been kept apart : and it was a 
most mistaken Christian charity and female con- 
spiracy which brought them together. "An- 
other invitation from Mugford. It was agfeed 
that I was never to go again, and I won't go," 
said Philip to his meek wife. " Write and say 
we are engaged, Charlotte." 

" It is for the 181h of neitt month, and this is 
the 33d,"Baid poor Charlotte. "We can't well 
say that we are engaged so far off." 
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" It is for one of liis grand ceremonj pan 
urged the Little Sister. "You can't come 
quarreling there. He has a good heart, 
have you. There's no good quarreling with 
liim. Oh, Philip, do forgive, and bo friends!" 
Philip yielded to the remonstranceE of the wo- 
men, BS we all do; and a letter was sent to 
Ilampstead, announcing that Mr. and Mis. 1'. 
F. would have the honor of, etc. 

In his qnality of newspaper proprietor, music- 
iil professors and opera singers paid much coort 
to Mr. Mt^ford ; and he liked to entert^n them 
At his hospitable table ; to hrag about his wines, 
iirokery, plate, garden, prosperity, and private 
lirtue, during dinner, while the artists sate re- 
spectfnlfj listening to him ; and to go to sleep 
and snore, or wake up and join cheerfully in a 
iliortis, when the professional people performed 
in the drawing-room. Now, there was a lady 
who ivas once known on the theatre by the name 
ogMrs. Ravenswing, and who had been forced 
on to the stage by the misconduct of her husband, 
a certain Walker, one ofthe greatest scamps who 
ever entered a jail. On Walker's death this lady 
married a Mr. Woolsey, a wealthy tailor, who 
retired from his business, as he caused liis wife 
to withdraw from hers. 

Kow, more worthy and honorable people do 
not live than Woolse; and his wife, as tliosc 
know who were acquainted with their history. 
Mrs. Woolsey is loud. HerA'sare by no means 
where thcj should be ; her knife at dinner is 
often where it should not be. She calls men 
aloud by their names, and withoat any prefix of 
courtesy. She is very fond of porter, and has 
no scruple in asking for it. Slie sits down to 
jJay the piano, and to sing with perfect good-na- 
ture, and if you look at her hands as they wan- 
der over the keys — well, I don't wish to say any 
thing unkind, but I am forced lo own that those 
hands are not so white as the ivory whieb they 
thump. Woolsey sits in perfect rapture listen- 
ing to his wife. Mugford presses her to take a 
glass of ' ' somelhink" afterward ; and the good- 
natared soul says she will take something " 
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good-humor while the little Mugfords go through 
their horrible litrle musical exercises; and these 
over, she is ready to go back to Ihe piano again, 
and sing more songs, and drink more 'ot. 

I do not say that this was an elegant woman, 
or a fitting companion for Mrs, Philip; but I 
know that Mrs. Woolsey was a good, clever, and 
kindly woman, and that Philip behaved rudely 
to her. He never meant to be rude to her, he 
said ; but the truth is, he treated her, her hus- 
land, Mngford, and Mrs. Mugford, with a haugh- 
ty ill-hnmor which utterly exasperated and per- 
plexed them. 

About this poor lady, who was modest and 
innocent as Susannah, Philip had heard some 
wicked elders at wicked clnba tell wicked stories 
in old times. There was that old Trail, for in- 
stance, what woman escap&i from his sneers and 
slander? There were others who could be 
named, and whose testimony was equally un- 



truthful. On an ordinary occasion Pliilip would 
never have cared or squabbled about a question 
of precedence, and would have taken any place 
assigned to him at any table. But when Mrs. 
Woolsey, in crampied satins and blowsy lace, 
made her appearance, and was eagerly and re- 
spectfully saluted by the host and hostess, Philip 
remembered those early stories about the poor 
lady ; his eyes flashed wrath, and his breast lieat 
with an indignation which almost choked him. 
Ask that woman to meet my wife ? he thought 
to himself, and looked so ferocious and desperate 
that the timid little wife gazed with alarm at 
lier Philip, and crept np to him and whispered, 
"Whatiait,dearf'' 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Mugford and Mrs. Woolsey 
were in full colloquy about the weather, the 
nursety, and so forth— and Woolsey and Mug- 
ford giving each other the hearty grasp of friend- 
ship. Philip, then, scowling at the newly-ar- 
rived guests, turning his great hulking back 
upon the company and talking to his wife, pre- 
sented a not agreeable Ggare lo his entertainer. 

"Hang the fellow's pride ! " thonght Mugtord. 
"He chooses to turn his back upon my compa- 
ny because Woolsey was a tradesman. An hon- 
est tailor is better than a bankrupt, swindling 
doctor, I should think. Woolsey need not be 
ashamed to show his face, I suppose. Why did 
you make me ask that fellar again, Mrs. M. F 
Don't you see, our society ain't good enough for 
him?" 

Philip's condnct, then, so irritated Mugford, 
that when dinner was announced he stepped 
forward and offered bis arm to Mrs. Woolsey ; 
having intended in the first instance to confer 
that honor upon Charlotte. "Ill show him," 
thought Mugford, "that an honest tradesman's 
lady who pays his way, and is not afraid of any 
body, is better than my sub-editor's wife, the 
daughter of a bankrupt swell." Though the 
dinner was illuminated by Mugford's grandest 
plate, and accompanied by his very best wine, 
it was a gloomy and weaiy repast to seveml 
people present, and Philip and Charlotte, and I 
dare say Mugford, thought it never would be 
done. Mrs. Woolsey, to be sure, placidly ate 
her dinner, and drank herwine; while, remem- 
bering these wicked legends against her, Philip 
sate before the poor unconscious lady, silent, 
with glaring eyes, insolent and odious ; so much 
so, that Mrs. Woolsey imparted to Mrs. Mug- 
ford her sarmise that Ihe tall gentleman must 
have got out of bed the wrong leg foremost. 

Well, Mrs. Woolsey's carriage and Mr. Fir- 









and immediately Philip started up and beckon- 
ed his wife away. But Mrs. WocJsey's carriage 
and lamps of eouise had the precedence ; and 
this lady Mr. Mugford accompanied lo her car- 
riage step. 

He did not pay the same attention to Mrs. Fir- 
min. Most likely he forgot Possibly ha did 
not think etiquette required he should show that 
sort of politeness to a aub.editor'a wife : at any 
rate, he was not so rude as I'hitip himself bad 
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■ening, hut he stood in the liall 
ts ilfpaningin tlieir cab, whon, 
in a sudden gusc of passion, L'hilip stepped out 
of the carriage, and stalked up to his host, who 
titood there in hie own hall confronting him 
i'hilip declared, with a moBt impudent smile on 
his face. 

" Come baekto light a pipe, I suppose? Nice 
thing foryourwife, ain't it?" said Mugford, rcl 
iahing his own joke. 

"I am come batk. Sir," said Philip, glaring 
at Mugford, " to ask how you dared invite Mrs 
Philip Firmin to meet that woman f " 

Here, on his side, Mr. Mugford lost his tem 
per, and from this moment kia wrong begins. 
When he was in a passion, the langoage used 
Tit Mr. Muglord was not, it appears, ct 
We have heard that when angvy he was ii 
habit of swearing frfely at his subordinates. Ho 
broke out on this occasion also trith many oaths. 
He told Philip that be would stand his impude 
no longer; that he was as good as a swindling 
doctor's son ; that though be hadn't been ti 
lege he could buy and pay them aa had ; 
that if Philip liked to come into the back-yard 
for ten minutes he'd give him one — two, 
show him whether he was a man or not. Poor 
Char, who, indeed, fancied that her husband had 
gone back to light his cigar, sat a while oncon- 
scious In her cab, and supposed that the two 
gentlemen were engaged on newspaper business. 
When Mngford began to pull his coat off, she 
aat wondering, but not in the least understand- 
ing the meaning of the action, Philip had de- 
scribed his employer as walking about his office 
without a coat and osing energetic language. 

But wlien, attracted by the loudness of the 
talk, Mrs. Mugford came foith from her neigh- 
boring drawing-room, accompanied by such of 
her children as had not yet gone to roost— when 
ijeeing Muglbrd polling otf hie diess-coat she be- 
gan to scream — when, lifting his voice over hers, 
Mugford poured forth oaths, and franticaUy shook 
his fists at Philip, asking how that blackgnai-d 
dared insult Mm in his own house, and propos- 
ing to knock his head off at that moment — then 
poor Char, in a wild alarm, sprang ont of the 
cab, ran to her husband, whose whole frame 
throbbing, whose nostrils were snorting with 
passion. Then Mrs. Mugford springing for- 
ward, placed her ample form before her hus- 
band's, and calling Philip a great cowardly beast, 
asked him if he was going to attack that little 
old man? Tlien Mugford dashing his 
down to the ground, called with fresh oat 
I'hilip to come on. And, in fine, there ' 
most unpleasant row, occasioned by Mr. Philip 
rirmin's hot temper. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 




ibapter. The only chance of peace was to 
keep the two men apart. If they met they 
would fly at each other. Mugford always per- 
Msted that he could have got the better of his 
great hulking sub-editor, who did not know the 
use of bis fists. In Mngford's youthful time 
bi'uising was a, fashionable art, and the old gen- 
tleman stilt believed in his own skill and prowess. 
"Don't tell me," he wonld say; "though the 
foliar is as big as a life-guardsman, I would have 
doubled him up in two minutes." I am very 
glad, for poor Charlotte's sake and his own, that 
Philip did not undergo the doubling-up process. 
He himself felt such a wroth and surprise at his 
employer as, I suppose, a lion does when a little 
dog attacks him. I should not like to be that 
little dog, nor does my modest and peaceful na- 
ture at alt prompt and impel me to combat with 

It was mighty well Mr. Philip Ermin had 
shown his spirit and quarreled with his bread- 
and-butter ; but when Saturday came what phi- 
lanthropist would band four sovereigns and fonr 
shillings over to Mr. F., as Mr. Burjoyce, the 
publisher of the-Pai7J/a/i ffmeHe, had been ac- 
customed to do? I will say for my friend that 
a stilt keener remorse than that which he felt 
about money thrown away attended him when 
he found that Mrs, Woolsey, toward whom ho 
had cast a sidelong stone of persecution, was a 
most respectable and honorable lady. " I should 
like to go, Sir, and grovel before her," Philip 
said, in his enei^etic way. "If I see that tailor, 
I will request him (o put his foot on my head 
and trample on me with his bighlows. Oh, for 
shamel forshame! Shall I never learn charity 
toward my neighbors, and always go on believ- 
ing in the lies which people tell me ? When 1 
meet tliat scoundrel Trail at the club I mnst 
chastise him. How dared ho take away the 
reputation of an honest woman?" Philip's 
friends besought him, for the sake of society and 
peace, not to carry this quarrel farther. "If," 
we said, "every woman whom Trail has ma- 
ligned had a champion who should box Trail's 
ears at the club, what a vulgar, quarrelsome 
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place that club would teoome 1 My dear Philip, 
did you ever know Mr. Trail say a good word 
ofmanor woman?" and by these or Birftlar en- 
treaties and arguments wo Eueceeded in k£ep- 
in}; the Qnoen's peace. 

Yes: hufhow n-iii another Pail Mall Gaselier 



Had Philip possessed seven thonsSind pounds in 
the three per cents., his income mould hare been 
no greater than that which he drew from Mng- 
ford's faithful bank. Ah! how wonderful ways 
and means arel When I think how this Tery 
line, this Tery word, which I am writing repro- 
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seals money, I am lost in a respectful aatonish- 
went. A man takes his own case, as he says 
his own prajers, on behalf of bimseif and his 
tkmily. I am paid, we will eb7, for the sake of 
illiistratian, at the rate of sixpence per line. 
With the words "Ah, how wonderful," t« the 
words "per line," I can buy a loaf, a piece of 
batter, a jag of milk, a modicnm of tea — actu-' 
ally enongh t<i make breakfast for the family; 
and the servants of the honse ; and the char- 
woman, MnV servant, can shake up the tea-leaves 
with a fresh supply of water, sop tJie crusts, and 
get a meal, tant bien gue mal. Wife, children, 
gnesta, serrants, ehar-woman, we are all actu- 
ally making a meal off Philip Fivmin's bones as 
it were. And my next-door neighbor, whom I 
see Epitming away to elmmberB, nmbrelta in 
hand? And next door but one Che city man? 
And next door but two the doctor! — I know the 
laker has left loaves at every one of their doors 
this morning, that all their chimneys are smok- 
ing, and (hey will all have breakikst. Ah, thank 
God for it ! I hope, friend, you and I ore not 
too proud to ask for our' daily bread, and to be 
grateful for getting it ? Mr. Philip bad to work 
for his, in care and trouble, like other children 
of men : to work for it, and I hope to pray for 
it too. It is a thought to me awful and b^uti- 
ful, that of the daily prayer, and of the myriads 
of fellow-men uttering it, in care and in sickness, 
in doubt and in poverty, in health and in wealth. 
Paneia nostnoH da nobU hodie. Philip whispers 
it hy the bedside where wife and child lie sleep- 
ing, and goes to his early labor with a stonter 
heart : as he creeps to his rest when the day s 
labor is over, and the quotidian bread is earned 
and breathes his hnshed thanks to the bountiful 
Giver of the meal. All over this world what an 
endless chorus is singing of love, and thanLi 
and prayerl Day tells to day the wondrous 
story, and night recounts it into night. How do 
I come to think «f a suniise which I saw near 
twenty years ago on the Hile, when the river and 
sky flushed and glowed with the dawning light, 
and as the luminary appeared the boatmen knelt 
on the rosy deck and adored Allah? So, as 
Ihy son rises, ftiend, over the humble housetops 
round about your home, shall you wake many 
and many a day to duty and labor. May (he 
task have been honesllj done when the night 
comes, and the steward deal kindly with llie 
laborer I 

So two of Philip's cables cracked and gave 
way after a very brief strain, and the poor fel- 
low held by nothing now but that wonderful 
Earojiecm Review established by the mysterions 
Tre^rvan. Actors, a people of superstitions 
and tradifiona, opine that Heaven, in some mys- 
terious way, makes managers for their benefit. 
In like manner, Review proprietors are sent to 
provide the pabulum for ns men of letters. 
With what complacency did my wife listen to 
the somewhat long-winded and pompous oratory 
of Tregarvan I He pompous and commonplace? 
Mr. Tregarvan spoke with excellent good sense. 
That wily woman never showed she was tired of 



his conversation. She praised him to Philip be- 
hind his back, and would not allow a word in 
bis disparagement. As a doctor will pnnch your 
chest, your liver, your heart, listen at your langs, 
squeeze your pulse, and what not, so this wily 
woman studied, shampooed, auscaltated Tregar- 
van. Of course he allowed himself to be oper- 
ated upon. Of course he had no idea that the 
lady was flattering, wheedling, humbugging 
him ; but thought that he was a very well-in- 
formed, eloquent man, who had seen and read a 
great deal, and had an agreeable method of im- 
parting his knowledge, and that the lady in 
question was a sensible wranan, naturally eager 
for more information. Go, Dalilah 1 I under- 
stand yODC tricks! I know many another Om- 
phale in London who will coax Hercules away 
from his club to come and listen to her whee- 
dling talk. 

One great difficulty we had was to make Phil- 
ip read Tregarvan's own articles ill the Re- 
viero. He at tirst said he could not, or that he 
could not remember them ; so that there was no 
use in reading them. And Philip's new master 
used to make artful allusions (o bis own writings 
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friend would Hnd h 
any casual interview with Tregarvan, whose 
opinions on free-trade, malt-tax, income-tax, 
designs of Russia, or what not, might be accept- 
ed or denied, but oaght at least to be known. 
We actually made Phdip get up his owner's ar- 
ticles We put questions to him privily regard- 
ing them — coached him, according to the 
unnersiti phrase Mv wife humbugged that 
wretched Member ot Parliament in a way which 
makes me shudder when I ibink of what by- 
foensy the se's. is capalle. Those arts and 
dissimulations witji which she wheedles others 
suppose she exercised them on ii)e ! Honihlp 
thought I No angel To others thou mayest 
be a coaxing hjpoi, ite to me thou art all can- 
dor Othe men may have been humbu^ed by 
other women ; but I am not to he taken in by 
that sort of thing; and thou art all candor! 

We had then so much per annum as editor. 
We wore paid, besides, for our articles. We 
had really a snug little pension ont of this Re- 
view, and we prayed it might last forever. We 
might write a novel. We might contribute ar- 
ticles to a daily paper ; get a little pavliamenla- 
17 practice as a barrister. We actually did get 
Philip into a railway case or two, and my wife 
must be coaxing and hugging solicitors' ladies, 
as she bad wheedled and coaxed Members of 
Parliament. Why, I do believe my Dalilah set 
up a flirtation with old Bishop Crosslicfes, with 
an idea of getting her jiToUye a living; and 
thongh the lady indignantly repudiates this 
charge, will she be pleased to explain how the 
bishop's sermons were so outrageously praised 
in the Review r 

Philip's roughness and frankness did not dis- 
please 'Tregarvan, to the wonder of ns all, who 
trembled lest be shonM lose this, as he had lost 
his former place. Mr. Tregar\'an hod more 
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countiy hoHsea than one, and at these not only 
was the editor of the Bevieio made welcome, but 
the editor's wifa and cbildren, whom Tregarvan'B 
wife look in especial regard. In London Lady 
Mmj had assemblies, where our little friend 
Charlotte made her appearance; and half a 
dozen times in the course of tho season the 
wealthy Cornish gentleman feasted his retain- 
ers of the Bei'ieai. His wine was excellent 
and old ; his jokes were old too ; his table 
pompous, grare, plentiful. If Philip was to eat 
Che bread of dependence, the loaf was here very 
kindly prepared for hira, and ho ate it hum- 
bly and with not t«o much grnmbling. This 
diet chokes some proud stomachs and disagrees 
with them ; bat Philip was very humble now, 
and of a nature grateful for kindness. He is 
one who requires the help of friends, and can 
accept beiietiis without losing independence — 
not all men's gifts, but some men's, whom be 
repays not only with coin but with an immense 
aJFection and gratitude. How that man did 
laugh at my witticisms! How he worshiped 
(he ground on which my wife wnlkedl He 
elected himself our champion. Ho quarreled 
with other people wiio found fiiult with our 
characters or would not see our perfections. 
There was sometbing affecting in the way in 
which this big man took the humble place. We 
could do no wrong in his eyes ; and woe betide 
the man who spoke disparagingly of ns in his 
presence ! 

One day, at his patron's table, Philip exer- 
cised his valor and championship in our behalf 
by defending as against the evil - speaking of 
that Mr. Trail, who has been mentioned before 
as a gentleman difficult to please and credulous 
of in regarding his neighbor. The talk hap- 
pened to fall upon the character of the reader's 
most humble servant, and Trail, as may be im- 
agined, spared me no more than the rest of man- 
kind. Would you like to be liked by all people? 
That would be a reason why Trail should hate 
yoo. Were you nn ungel fresh dropped from 
the skies he would espy dirt on your robe, and 
ablack feather or two in your wing. As for me, 
I know I am not angolicnl at all ; and in walk- 
ing my native earth can't help a little mud on 
my trowsers. Well : Mr. Trail began to paint 
my portrait, laying on those dark shadows which 
that well-known master is in the habit of em- 
ploying. I was a parasite of the nobility ; I was 
a heartless sycophant, house-breaker, drunkard, 
murderer, returned convict, etc., etc. With a 
little jmngination Mrs. Candor can fill up the 
ontliife, and arrange the colors so as to snit her 
amiable Rincy. 

Philip had come late to dinner — of this fault, 
I must confess, he is guilty only too often. Tho 
company were at table ; ho took the only place 
vacant, and this happened to be at the side of 
Mr. TraiL On Trail's other side was a portly 
individual, of a healthy and rosy countenance 
and voluminous white waistcoat, to wiiom Trail 
directed mnch of his amiable talk, and whom he 
addressed once or twice as Sir John. Once or 



twice already we have seen how Philip has quar- 
reled at table. He cried niea cul/ja loudly and 
honestly enough. He made vows of reform in 
this particular. Ho succeeded, dearly beloved 
brethren, not much worse or better than you and 
I do, who confess our faults, and go on promis- 
ing to improve, and stumbling and picking our- 
selves up every day. The pavement of life is 
strewed with orange-peel, and who has not 
slipped on the flags? 

" He is the most conceited man in London," 
Trail was going on, ' ' and one of tlie most world- 
ly. He win throw over a colonel to dine with 
a general. He wouldn't throw over you two 
baronets — he is a great deal too shrewd a fellow 
for that. He wouldn't give i/oa up, perhaps, to 
dine with a lord, but any ordinaty baronet he 
would." 

" And why not us as well as the rest ?" asks 
Tregarvan, who seemed amused at the speaker's 
chatter. 

" Because you are not like common baronets 
at all. Because your estates are a great deal 
too large. Because, I suppose, you might ei- 
ther of you go to the Upi>er House any day. 
Because, as on author, he may be supposed to 
be afraid of a certMQ Beviein, " cries Trail, with 
a loud laugh, 

" Trail is speaking of a friend of yours," cried 
Sir John, nodding and smiling to the new-comer. 

"Very lucky for my friend," growls Philip, 
and eats his soup in silence. 

" Bj-lhc-way, that article of his on Madame 
do Se'vigne is poor stulK No knowledge of the 
period. Three giijas blunders in Fiench. A 
man can't write of French society unless he has 
lived in French society. What does Pendennis 
know of it? A man who makes blunders like 
those can't understand French. A man who 
can't speak French can't get on in French soci- 
ety. Therefore he can't write about French so- 
ciety. All these propositions are clear enough. 
Thank you. Dry Champagne, if you please. 
He is enormously overrated, I tell you ; and so 
is his wife. They used to put her forward as a 
beauty ; and she is only a dowdy woman out of 
a nursery. She has no style about her." 

" She is only one of the best women in tho 
world," Mr. Finnin called out, turning very red ; 
and hereupon entered into a defense of our char- 
acters, and pronounced a eulogium upon both 
and each of us, in which I hope there was some 
little tmtli. However, he spoke with great en- 
thusiasm, and Mr. Trail found himself in a mi- 

"You are right to stand up for your friends, 
Firmin!" cried the host. "Let me introduce 

"Let me introduce myself," said the gentle- 
man ou the other side of Mr. Trail. " Mr. Fir- 
min, you and I are kinsmen— I am Sir John 
Ilingwood." And Sir John reached a hand to 
Philip across Trail's chair. They talked a great 
deal together in the course of the evening ; and 
when Mr. Trail found that the great northern 
baronet was friendly and familiar with Philip, 
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and claimwl a relationship with liira, his man- 
ner toward Firniin altered. He pronounced 
dfterward a warm eulogy upon Sir John for his 
frankness and good-nature in recognizing his 
unfortunate rektive, and charitably said, " Phil- 
ip might not be like the doctor, and could not 
help having a rogoe for a fiither." In former 
days Trail had eaten and drunken freely at that 
rogue's table. But we must have truth, you 
know, before all things; and if your own broth- 
er has committed a sin, common justice requires 
that you should stone him. 

In former daj-s, and not long after Lord Eing- 
wood's death, Philip had left his card at this 
kinsman's door, and Sir John's butler, driving 
in hifl master's brot^ham, had left a cnrd npon 
Philip, who wpa not over well pleased by this 
acknowledgment of his civility, and, in 
employed abusive epithets when he spoke of the 
transaction. But when the two gentlemen act- 
ually met, their inlercourEe was kindly and pleas- 
ant enough. Sir John listened to his relative's 
talk — and it appears Piiilip comported himself 
with his usual free and easy manner—with in- 
terest and curiosity ; and owned afterward that 
evil tongues had previously been busy with the 
young man's character, and that slander and 
untruth had been spoken r^avding him. In 
this respect, if Philip is worse off than his neigh- 
bors, I can only say his neighbors are fortonate. 

Two days after the meeting of the cousins the 
tranqnillity of Thornliangh Street was disturbed 
by the appearance of a magnilicent yellow char- 
iot, with crests, hammer-cloths, a bewigged 
coachman, and a powdered footman. Betsy, 
the nurse, who was going lo take baby out for e 
walk, encountered this giant on the threshold of 
Mrs. Brandon's door, and a lady within the char- 
iot delivered three cards to the tall menial, who 
transferred them to Betsy. And Betsy persisted 
in saying that the lady in the carriage admired 
baby very much, and asked its age, at which 
baby's mamma was not in the least surprised. 
In due course an invitation to dinner followed, 
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and oar friends became acquainted with their 
kinsfolL 

If you have a good memory for pedigrees — 
and in my youthful time every man de bonie 
inaison studied genealogies, and had his English 
families in his memory — you know that this 
Sir John liingwood, who succeeded to the prin- 
cipal portion of the estates, but not to the titles 
of the late etal, was descended from a mutual 
ancestor, a Sir John, whose elder son was en- 
iiobled (temp Geo. I.), while the second son, 
following the legal profession, became a judge, 
and had a son, who became a baronet, and who 
begat that present Sir John who has JDst been 
shaking hands with Philip across Trail's back.* 
Thus the two men were cousins ; and in right 
of the heiress, bis poor mother, Philip might 
quarter ihe Bingwood arms on his carriage 
whenever he drove out. These, you know, are 
argent, a dexter sinople on a fesse wavy of the 
first — or pick out, my dear friend, any coat you 
like out of the whole heraldic wardrobe, and 
accommodate it to onr friend Firmin. 

When he was a young man at college Philip 
had dabbled a little in this qneer science of her- 
aldry, and used to try and believe the legends 
about his ancestry which his fond mother im- 
parted 10 him. He had a great book-plate made 
for himself, with a prodigious number of quai- 
terings, and could recite the alliances by which 
such and such a quartering came into his shield. 
His father rather confirmed these histories, and 
spoke of them and of his wife's noble family 
with much respect : and Philip, artlessly whis- 
pering to a vulgar boy at school that he was de- 
scended from King John, was thrashed very un- 
kindly by the' vulgar npper boy, and nicknamed 
King John fbr many a long day after. I dare 
say many other gentlemen who profess to trace 
their descent from, ancient kings have no better 
or worse authority for their pedigree than friend 
Philip. 

When our friend paid his second visit to Sir 
John Ringwood he was intioduced to his kins- 
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man's libraiy. A great family-tree hung 
the manlle-piece, surrounded by a whole gallery 
of defunct Eingwoods, of whom the baronet ws 
now the representative. He qaoied 10 Phili 
the hackneyed old Horatian lines (some scoi 
of years ago a, great deal of that old coin we 
current in conversation J. As for family, he 
said, and ancestors, and what we have not done 
onvselii'ea, these things we can hardly call 01 
Sir John gave Philip t« understand that he 
a stanch liberal. Sir John was for going with the 
age. Sir John had fired a shot from the Paris 
barricades. Sir John was for the rights of i 
every where ail over the world. He had picti 
of Franklin, Lafayette, Washington, and the 
first Consul Bonaparte on his walls along with 
his ancestors. He had lithograph copies 1 
Magna Charla, the Declaration of Aroeric! 
Independence, and the Signatures to the Death 
of Charles L He did not scrapie to own his 
preference for republican institutions. He wish- 
ed W know what right had any man — the late 
Lord Ringwood, for example — to sit in ft hered- 
itary Honse of Peers and legislate over him ? 
That lord had had a son Cinqbars, who died many 
years before, a victim of his own follies and de- 
bancheries. Had Lord Cinqbars survived his 
&ther, he would no^ be sitting an earl i 
House of Peers — the most ignorant yonng 
the most unprincipled young man, reckless 
soluK, of the feeblest intellect and the 
life. Well, had he lived and inherited the Ring- 
wood property, that creature would have been 
nn earl: whereas he. Sir John, his superior in 
morals, in character, in intellect, his equal in 
point of birth (for had they not both a common 
ancestor?) was Sir John still. The inequalities 
in men's chances in life were monstrous and ri- 
diculous. He was determined, henceforth, to 
look at a man for himseif alomi, and not esteem 
him for any of the absurd capfices of fortune. 

As the republican was talking to his relative 
a servant came into the room and whispered to 
his master that the plumber had come with his 
bill as by appointment; upon which Sir John 
rose up in a fury, asked the servant how he dared 
to dbturb him, and bade him tell the pli 
logo to the lowest depths of Tartarus. Nothing 
could equal the insolence and rapacity of trades- 
men, he said, except the Insolence and idleness 
of servants ; and he called this one back, and 
usked him how he dared to leave the fire in that 
st^ite? — stormed and raged at him with a volu- 
bility which astonished his new acquaintance; 
and, the man being gone, resumed his, previous 
subject of conversation, viz., natural equality 
and the outrageous injustice of the present social 
system. After talking for half an hour, during 
which Philip found that he himself couid hardly 
find an opportunity of uttering a word, Sir John 
took out his watch and got up from his chair ; 
at which hint Philip too I'ose, not sorry to bring 
the interview to an end. And herewith Sir 
John accompanied his kinsman into the ball, 
and to the street door, before which the baronet's 
groom wss riding, leading his master's horse. 



And Philip heard the baronet using violent lan- 
guage to the groom, as he had done to the serv- 
ant within doors. Why, the army in Flanders 
did not swear more terribly than this admirer 
of republican institutions and advocate of the 

Philip was not allowed to go away without 
appointing a day when he and his wife would 
partake of their kinsman's hospitality. On this 
occasion Mrs, PhiUp comported hereelf with so 
much grace and simplicity that Sir John and 
Lady R^ng^vood pronounced her to be a very 
pleasing and ladylike person, and I dare say 
wondered how a person in her rank of life could 
have acquired manners that were bo refined and 
agreeable. Lady Ringwood asked after the 
child which she had seen, praised its beauty: 
of course, won the mother's heart, and there- 
by caused her to speak with perhaps more free- 
dom than she would otherwise have felt at a 
first interview. Mrs. Philip has a d^nty touch 
on the piano, and a sweet singing voice that ia 
charmingly true and neat She performed after 
dinner some of the songs of her little repertoire, 
and pleased her audience. Lady Ringwood 
loved good masic, and was herself a fine per- 
former of the ancient school, when she played 
Haydn and Mozart nnder the tuition of good old 
Sir Geoi^e Thrum. The tail and handsome 
beneflced clergyman who acted as major-domo 
of Sir John's establishment placed a parcel in 
the carriage when Mr, and Mrs. Philip took their 
leave, and announced with much respectful def- 
erence that the cab was paid. Our friends no 
doubt would have preferred to dispense with this 
ceremony; but it is ill looking even a gift cab- 
horse in the mouth, and so Philip was a gainer 
of some two shillings by his kinsman's liberality. 
When Charlotte came to open the parcel which 
m^or,4omo, with his lady's compliments, had 
placed in the cab, I fear she did not exhibit that 
elation which we ought to feel for the favors of 
friends. A couple of little ft-octs, of the 
of George IV., some little red shoes of the 
e period, some crumpled sashes, and other 
small articles of wearing apparel, by hei' lady- 
ship's order by her ladyship's lady's-maid; and 
Lady Rirlgwood kissing Charlotte at her depart- 
ure, told her that she had caused this little 
packet to be put away for her. "H'm," says 
Philip, only half pleased. " Suppose, Sir John 
had told his butler to pnt up one of his blue 
and brass buttons for me, as well as pay 
the cab?" 

] was meant in kindness, Philip, we 
be angry," pleaded Philip's wife; "and 
■e if you had heard her and the Miss 
Ringwoods speak of bahy you would tike them, 
I intend to do." 

But Mrs. Philip never put those mouldy old 
red shoes upon baby; and as for the little frocks, 
children's frocks are made so much fuller now 
that Lady Ringwood's presents did not answer 
all. Charlotte managed to furbish up a sash, 
and a pair of epaulets for her child — epaulets are 
called? Shoulder-knots — what you wiO, 
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ladies ; and with theao ornaments Miss Firroin I 
was presented to Lady llingwood and some of 
her family. 

The good-will of these new-found celalives of 
Philip's was laborious, was evident, and yet I 
most say was not altogether agreenble. At the 
fitat period of their intercourse— for this too, I 
am sorry to say, came to an end, or presently 
sniiered interruption — tokens of affection in the 
shape of &rm produce, country hulter and poul- 
try, and actnal botcher's meat, came from Berk- 
eley Square to Thocnhaugh Street. The Dutc 
of Doubleglo'sler, I know, is much richer tlian 
yon are ; but if ha were to offer to make you a 
present of half-a-crowii, I doubt whether you 
would be quite pleased. And so with Philip 
and his relatives. A hamper brought in the 
brougham, containing hot - house grapes and 
conntry batter, is very well, but a leg of mutton 
I own was a gift that was rather tough to swal- 
low. It was tough. That point we ascer- 
tained and established among roars of laughter 
one day when we dined with oor friends. Did 
Lady Hingwood send a sack of turnips in (he 
brougham too ? In a word, we ate Sir John's 
mutton, and we laughed at him, and be sure 
many a man has done the same hy yoa and me. 
Last Friday, for instance, as Jones and Brown 
go away after dining with your humble servant. 
"Did you ever see such profusion and extrava- 
gance ?" asks Brown. " Profusion and extrava- 
gance!" cries Jones, that well-known epicure. 
"I never saw any thing so shabby in my life. 
What does the fellow mean hy asking me to 
such a dinner?" "True," says the other, "it 
was an abominable dinner, Jones, as yoo justly 
say; but it was very profuse in him to give it, 
Dont you scef"aiid so both our good fiiendE 

■ Ere many days were over the great yellon 
chariot and its powdered attendants again made 
their appearance before Mrs. Brandon's modest 
door in Thomhaugh Street, and Lady Eingwood 
and two daughters descended from the carriage 
and made their way to Mr. Philip's apartments 
in the second floor, just as (hat mortiiy gei 
man was sitting down to dinner with his i 
Lady Ringwood, bent npon being gracious, 
in ecstasies with every thing she saw — a clean 
lioase — a nice little maid — pretty picturesque 
rooms — odd rooms — and what charming pio- 
tnres I Several of these were the work of the 
fond pencil of poor J. J., who, as has been told, 
had painted Philip's beard and Charlotte's eye- 
brow, and Charlotte's baby a tlionsand and - 
thousand times. "May we come inf Are i 
disturbing you ? What dear little bits of chini 
What a beautiful mug, Mr. Firmin I" This w 
poor J. J.'s present lo his god-daughter. " How 
nice the luncheon looks ! Dinner, is it ? How 
pleasant to dine at this lionr t" The ladies 
determined to be charmed with every thing romid 
about them. 

"We are dining on your poultry. May 
offer some to you and Miss Ringwoodt" says the 
master of the house. 



Why don't you dine in the dining-room? 
Why do yon liine in a bedroom?" asks Franklin 
llingwood, the interesting young son of the Ba- 
e of Ringwood. 

Somebody else lives in the parlor," says 
Mrs. Philip. On which the hoy remarks, " We 
two dining-rooms in Berkeley Square. I 

L for us, besides papa's stady, which I mustn't 
go into. And the servants have two dining- 

ns, and—" 

Hush ! Here," cries mamma, with tlie 
usnai remark regarding the beauly of silence in 
little boys. 

But Franklin persists in spite of the "Hush- 
es;" "And so we have at Eingwood; and at 
Whipham there's over so many dining-rooms— 
ever so many — and I lilse Whipham a great deal 
better than Ringwood, because my pony is at 
Whipham. You have not got a pony. You 

"Franklin!" 

" You said he was too poor ; and you would 
not have had chickens if we had not given them 
to you. Mamma, you know yon said they were 
very poor, and would like them." 

And here mamma looked red, and I dare say 
Philip's cliesks and ears tingled, and for once 
Mrs. Philip was thankful at hearing her hahj 
cry, for it gave her a pretext for leaving the room 
and iiying to the nursery, whither liio odier two 
ladies accompanied her. 

Meanwhile Master Franklin went on with his 
artless conversation. " Mr. Philip, why do they 
say you are wicked ? You do not look wicked ; 
and I am sure Mrs. Philip does not look wicked 
— slie looks very good." 

" Who says I am wicked f" asks Mr. Firmin 
of his candid young relative. 

" Oh, ever so many! Cousin Talbot says so; 
and Blanche says so ; and Woolcombe says so ; 
only I don't lite him, he's 50 very brown. And 
when they heard you had been to dinner, 'Has 
that beast Ijeen here f ' Talbot says. And I don't 
like him a bit. But I like you — at least I think 
I do. You only have oranges for dessert. We 
always have lots of things for dessert at homo. 
Ytm don't, I suppose, tiecause you've got no 



money- 
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Well; i have got only a very little," savs 
Philip. 

"I have some— ever so much. And Fil buy 
Bometbingfor your wife; and I siiall like to have 
you better at homo than Blanche, and Talbot, 
and that Woolcombe ; and they never gii-e me 
any thing. You can't, you know, because you 
are so very poor — you are; but we'll often send 
you things, I dare say. And I'll have an orange, 
please — thank you. And there's a chap at our 
school, and his name is Suckling, and he ate 
eighteen oranges, and wouldn't give one away 
to any body. Wasn't he a greedy pig? And 
I have wine with my oranges — I do ; a glass of 
wine— thank yon. That's jolly. But yon don't 
have it often, I suppose, bccnuso you're so very 

I am glad that infant could not iiiidcrsrand, 
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being vBt of (00 tender age, tlie compliments 
which Ladj Ringwood and her daughter passed 
upon her. As it was, the compliments oliarmed 
the motlier, for whom indeed the; were intended, 
andilidnoCiaHame the unconscious baby's vanity. 

"What would the polite mamma and 
have said, if they had heard that unlucky Frank- 
lin's prattle ?" Tha boy's gimplicity nmnaed his 
tall consin. "Yes," says Philip, "wearevei 
poor, but we are very happy, and don't mind- 
that's the truth." 

" Mademoiselle, that's the German govcmes 
said she wondered how you could live at al 
and I don't think you could if you ate as much 
asshedid. Yonshould see her eat; sheis 
a oner at eating. Fred, my brother, that's the 
one who is at college, one day triad to see how 
much Mademoiselle Wallflrch could cat, and she 
had twice of soup, and then she said sivopiii/, 
and then twice of fish, and she said siBophi/ for 
more; and then she had roast mntton — i 
think roast beef it was ; and she cats the i 
with her knife, and then she had raspbeiTy jam 
pndding, and ever so much hecr, and then—' 
But what came then we never shall know; be- 
canse while yonng Franklin was choking with 
laughter (accompanied with a largo piece of 
orange) at the ridiculous recollection of Miss 
Walllircli's appetite, his ma,mroa and sister' 
down stairs from Charlotte's nursery, and brought 
the dear boy's conversation to an end. The 
ladies chose to go home, delighted with Philip, 
baby, Charlotte. Eveiy thing was eo proper. 
Every thing was so nice; Mrs. Firmin was so 
ladylike. The fine ladies watched hor and her 
behavior with that curiosity which the Brob- 
dingnag ladies displayed when they held up lit- 
tle Gulliver on their palms, and saw him " 
smile, dance, draw his sword, and so forth, just 
like a man. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



"Wb can not expect to be loved by a relative 
whom we have knocked into an illnminatod 
pond, and whose coat-tails, pantaloons, nether 
limbs, and best feelings we have lacerated with 
ill-treatment and broken glass. A man whom 
you have so treated behind his back will not be 
aparing of his punishment behind yours. Of 
tourse all the Twysdens, male and female, and 
Wooloombe, the dusky husband of Philip's for- 
mer love, hated and feared, and maligned him ; 
and were in the habit of speaking of him as 
a truculent and reckless savage and monster, 
coarse and brutal in tiis language and behavior, 
ragged, dirty, and reckless in his personal ap- 
pearance ; recking with smoke, perpetually reel- 
ing in drink, indulging in oaths, actions, laugh- 
lec which rcndeped him intolerable in civilised 
Bocioty. The Twysdens, during Philip's ab- 
sence abroad, had been veiy respectful and as- 
siduous in courting t!io new head of the King- 
wood family. They had flatiered Sir John, and 




paid court to my lady. They had been wel- 
comed at Sir John's houses in town and country. 
They had adopted his politics in agreat measure, 
OS they had adopted the politics of the deceBse<l 
Ringwood. They had never lost an opportunity 
of abusing poor Philip and of ingratiating them- 
selves. They had never refused any invitation 
from Sir John in town or country, and had end- 
ed by utterly boring him and Lady Ringwood 
and the Itingwood family in general. Lady 
Hingwood learned somewhere how pitilessly 
Mrs. Woolcombe had jilted her cousin when a 



richer suitor appeared i 
Indian. Then news -en 
beating to 
Twysden, to a dozen ■ 
early prejudices bogai 



the person of the West 
ne how Philip had ad- 
Wooloombo, to Talbot 
fho set on !iim. The 

p-iss away. A friend 



two of Philip's told Ringwood how h 
mistaken in the young man, and painted a por- 
trait of him in colors much more favorable than 
which his kinsfolk employed. Indeed, 
dear relations, if the public vrants Ijd know our 
little faults and errors, I.think I know who will 
not grudge the requisitB" information. Dear 
Aunt Candor, are you not still alive, and don't 
yon know what we had for dinner yesterday, 
and the amount (monstrous extravagance I) of 
the WKshiH--woman's bill ? 

Well, the Twysden family so bespattered poor 
Philip with abuse, and represented him as a 
monster of such hideous mien, that no wonder 
the Ringwoods avoided him. Then they began 
to grow utterly sick and tired of his detractors. 
And then Sir John, happening to talk with his 
brother Member of Parliament, Tregarvan, in 
the House of Commons, beard quite a different 
story regarding our friend ta that with which the 
Twysdens had regaled him; and with no little 
irisa on Sir Joiin's part, was told by Tregar- 
how honest, rough, worthy, affectionate, and 
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gentle this poor maligned fcllow was ; liow he 
had been Binned against by his ii-retch of a fa- 
ther, whom he had forgiven and aotnally helped 
ODt of his wretched means; and how he was mak- 
ing a brave battle against poverty, and had a 
sweet little loving wife and child, whom every 
kind heart would willingly strive to help. Be- 
cause people are rich they are not of necessity 
ogres. Because they are born gentlemen and 
ladies of good degree, are in easy ciroum stances, 
and have a generous education, it does not fol- 
low (liat tliey are heartless and will turn their 
back on a friend. Moi qui vans park — I have 
been in a great strait of sickness near to death, 
and the friends wlio came to help me with every 
comfort, suceor, sympathy were nctaally gentle- 
men, who lived in good houses, who had a good 
education. They didn't turn away ijecanse I 
wa9 sick, or fly from me because they thonght 
I was poor; on the contrary, hand, purse, suc- 
cor, sympathy were ready— and . praise be to 
Heaven. And so too did Philip find help when 
he needed it, and succor when he was in poverty. 
Tregarvan, we will own, was a pompous little 
man, his Honse of Commons speeches were dull, 
and his written documents awfully slow ; but he 
had a kind heart: ha was touched by that pic- 
ture which Laura drew of the young man's 
poverty, and honesty, and simple hopefulness in 
the midst of liard times : and we have seen how 
the Europtoit EevieiB was thus intrusted to Mr. 
Philip's management. Then some artful friends 
nf Pliilip's determined that he should be recon- 
luled to his relations, who were well-to-do in the 
world, and might serve him. And I wish, dear 
reader, that your respectable relatives and mine 
would hear this little paragraph in mind and 
leave us both handsome legacies. Then Tre- 
garvan spoke to Sir John Eingwood, and that 
meeting was brought abont, where, for once at 
least, Mr. Philip quarreled with noljody. 

And now came another little piece of good 
luck, which, I suppose, must be attributed to 
the same kind li'iend who had been scheming 
for Philip's benefit, and who is never so happy 
OS when iier little plots for her friend's benefit 
can be maJe to sncceed. Yes : when that arch- 
jobher — don't tell me — I never knew a woman 
worth a pin who wasn't — when tliat arch-jobber, 
I say, has achieved a job by which some friend 
is made 'lappy, her eyes and cheeks brighten 
with triumph. Whether she has got a sick man 
into a hospital, or got a poor woman a family's 
washing, or made a sinner repent and return to 
wife, hnsbund, or what not, that woman goes 
off and pays her thanks, where thaYiks are doe, 
with snch fervor, with such lightsomoness, witli 
.inch happiness, that I assure yon she is a sight 
10 behold. Hush ! When one sinner is saved, 
who are glad? Some of us know a woman or 
two pure as angels— know, and are thankful. 

When the person about whom I have been 
prattling has one of her benevolent jobs in hand, 
ur has completed it, there is a sort of triumph 
and mischief in her mannei-, whirh I don't know 
otherwise how to describe. She does not under- 
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stand my best jokes at this period, or answer 
them at random, or laugh very absurdly and 
vacantly. She embraces her children wildly, 
and, at the most absurd moments, is utterly nn- 
mindful when they are saying their lessons, 
prattling their little questions, and so forth. I 
recall all these symptoms (and pnt this and that 
together, as the saying is) as happening on one 
especial day, at the commencement of Easter 
Term, eighteen hundred and never mind what — 
as happening on one especial morning when this 
lady had been ostoundingly distraile and curi- 
ously excited. I now remember, how during 
her children's dinner-time, she sat looking into 
tlie square out of our window, and scarcely at- 
tending to the little .innocent cries for mntton 
which the children were offering up. 

At last there was a rapid clank over the pave- 
ment, a tall figure passed the pai'lor windows, 
which our kind friends know look into Queen 
Square, and then came a loud ring at the bell, 
and I thoaght the mistress of the house gave an 
ah — a sigh— as though her heart was relieved. 

The street door was presently opened, and 
thett the dining-room door, and Philip walks in 
with his hat on, his blue eyes staring before him, 
his hair flaming about, and "La, Uncle Philip!" 
cry the children. "What have you done to 
yourself? Yon have shaved otFyour mustache." 
And so he had, I declare ! 

" I say, Pen, look here ! This has been left 
at chambers ; and Cassidy has sent it on by his 
elerk, " our friend said. I forget whether it has 
been staled that Philip's name still remained on 
the door of those chambers in Pai^hment Build- 
ings, where we once heard his song of "Doctor , 
Luther," and were present at his call-supper. 

The document which Philip produced wan 
actually a brief. The papers were superscrilied, 
"In Parliament, Polwheedle and Tredyddlum 
Railway.. To support bill, Mr. Firmin; re- 
tainer, live guineas ; brief, fifty guineas ; con- 
sultation, five guineas. With yon Mr. Arm- 
strong, Sir J. Whitworih, Mr. Pinkerlpn." Here 
was a wonder of wonders I A sliower of gold 
was poured out on my friend. A light daivned 
upon me. The proposed bill was for a Cornish 
line. Onr friend Tregan-an was concerned in 
it, the line passing throngh his property, and my 
wife had canvassed him privately, and by her 
wheedling and blandishments had persuaded 
Tregarvan to use his interest with the agents 
and get Philip this welcome aid. 

Philip eyed the paper with a queer expres^on. 
He handled it as some men handle a baby. He 
looked OS if he did not know what to do with it, 
and as if he should like to drop it. 1 believe I 
made some satirical remark to this effect as I 
looked at our friend with his paper. 

" He holds a child beautifully," said my wife, 
with much enthiisiasm; "much better than some 
people who laugh at him." 

" And he will hold this no doubt much to his 
credit. May Ibis be the father of many hriefs ! 
.May yon have bags full of them!" Philip had 
all our good wishes. They did not cost much, 
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or avail much, but they were sincere. 1 know 
men who can't for tho lires of them give even 
that cbeap coin of good-will, but hate their 
neighbors' prosperity, and are angry with them 
when they cease to he dependent and poor." 

We have said how Cassidy's astonished clerk 
had brought the brief from chambers to Firmin 
at his lodgings at Mrs. Brandon's inThornhaugh 
Street. Had a bailiff served him with a writ 
Philip could not have been more sm'prised or 
in a greater tremoi'. A brief? Grands Uieux ! 
What was he to do with a brief? He thought 
of going to bed, and being ill — of flying from 
home, country, family. Brief? Charlotte, of 
course, seeing her husband alarmed, began to 
quake too. Indeed, if bis worship's linger aches, 
does not her whole body suffer? But Char- 
lotte's and Philip's constant friend, the Little Sis- 
ter, felt no such fear. " How there's this open- 
ing, you must take it, my dear," she said. " Sup- 
pose you don't know much about law — " 

"Much! Nothing," interposed Philip. "Ton 
might ask me to play the piauo ; but as I never 
happened to have learned — " 

"La^ — don't iaH me! You mustn't show a 
faint heart. Take the business and do it best 
you can. Yon'Il do it better next lime, and 
next. The Bar's a gentleman's bnsiness. Don't 
I attend a judge's lady, which I remember her 
with her first in a little bit of a honse in Ber- 
nard Street, Russell Sqoare; and now haven't I 
been to her in Eaton Square, with a butlei', and 
two footmen, and carriages ever so many ? Xou 
may work on at your newspapers and got a 
crust, and when you're old, and if you quarrel — 
and you have a knack of qnarreling— he has, 
Mrs. Firmin. I knew him before you did. 
Quarrelsome he is, and he will be, though you 
think him an angel, to be sure. Suppose you 
quarrel with your newspaper masters, and your 
reviews, and that, yon lose your place. A gen- 
tleman like Mr. Philip oughtn't to have a mas- 
ter. X couldn't bear to think of yonc going 
down of a Saturday to the publishing office to 
get your wages like a workman." 

"But /urn a workman," interposes Philip. 

" La I But do you mean to remain one for- 
ever? I would rise, if I was a man!" said the 
inti'epid little woman; "I would rise, oi 
know the reason why. Who knows how i 
in family you're going to be ? I'd have : 
spirit than to live in a second floor — I won 

And the little woman said this, though she 
clang round Philip's child with a rapture of 
fondness which she tried in vain to conceal: 
though she felt that to part from it would be « 
part from her life's chief happiness ; though sb( 
loved Philip as her own son ; and Charlotte- 
well, Charlotte for Philip's sake— as women Ion 

Charlotte came to her friends in Queen Square, 
and told us of the resolute Little Sister's advice 
and conversation. She knew that Mrs. Bran- 
don only loved her as something belonging to 
Philip. She admired this Little Sister, and 
trusted her, and could afford to bear that little 



somewhat scornful domination which Brandon 
ised. "She does not love me, because 
Philip does," Charlotte said. "Do you think I 
could like her, or any woman, if I thought Philip 
loved them ? I could kill them, Lanra, that I 
could!" And at this sentiment I imagine dag- 
shooting out of a pair of eyes Uiat were 
ordinarily very gentle and bright. 

" )t having been engaged in the case in which 
Philip hod the honor of first appearing, I can 
mKr into particulars i-egarding it, but am 
that case must have been uncommonly 
strong in itself which could survive such au ad- 
vocate. He passed a frightful night of iwturc 
before appearing in committee room. Daring 
that night, he says, his hair grew gray. His 
old college friend and comrade Pinkerton, who 
was with him in the case, " coached" him on 
the day previous ; and indeed it must be owned 
that the work which he hod to perform was not 
of a nature to impair the inside or the outside 
of his skull. A great man was his leader; his 
friend Pinkerton followed; and all Mr. Philip's 
business was to examine half a dozen witnesses 
by questions previously arranged between them 
and the agents. 

When you hear that, as a reward of his serv- 
ices in this case, Mr. Firmin received a sum of 
money safficient to pay his modest family ex- 
penses for some four months, I am sure, dear 
and respected literary friends, that you will wish 
the lot of a pariiamentary barrister hod been 
yours, or that your immortal works could be 
paid with such a liberality as rewards tJie labors 
of these lawyers. ' ' Nimmer erscheinen die GStter 
alkin." After one agent had employed Philips 
another came and secured his valuable services ; 
him two or three others followed, and our friend 
positively had money in bank. Not only were 
apprehensions of poverty removed for the prcs- 
but we had every reason to hope that Fir- 
min's prosperity would increase and continue. 
And when a little son and hoit was bom, which 
blessing was conferred npon Mr. Philip about a 
year after his daughter, our godchild, saw the 
light, we should have thought it shame to have 
any misgivings about the future, so cheerfol did 
Pliilip's prospects appear. " Did I not kO yon, " 
said my wife, with her usual kindling romance, 
" that comfort and succor woald be found for 
these in the hour of their need?" Amen. We 
were grateful that conifort and succor should 
come. No one, I am sure, was more humbly 
thankful than Philip himself for the fortunate 
chances which befell him. 

He was farmed rather than elated by his 
sudden prosperity. "It can't last," he said. 
"Don't tell me. The attorneys must find nic 
ont before long. They can not continue to 
give their business to such an ignoramus ; and 
I really think I must remonstrate with them." 
Ton should have seen the Little Sister's indigna- 
tion when Philip uttered this sentiment in her 
presence. " Give up your business ? Yes, do!" 
she cried, tossing np Philip's youngest bom. 
"Fling this baby out of window, why not in- 
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deed, which Heaven has sent it yon! — Yoa 
ought to go down on jour knees Mid ask par- 
don for having thought any thing eo wiclied." 
Pliilip's heir, by-the-waj, iuunediatelj on his 
entrance into the world, had tiecome the prime 
favorite of this unreasoning woman. The little 
daughter was passed over as a little person of no 
account, and so began to entertain the passion 
of jealousy at almost the very earliest age at 
ivhich even the female breast is capable of eiyoy- 
ing it. 

And though this Little Sister loved all these 
people with an almost ferocious passion of love, 
and lay awake, I helieve, hearing their infantine 
cries, or crept on stealthy feet in darkness to 
their mother'a chamber door, behind which they 
lay sleeping ; though she had, as it were, a rage 
for these infants, and was wretched oat of their 
sight, yet, when a third and a fourth brief came 
to Philip, and he was enabled to put a. little 
money aside, nothing would content Mrs. Bran- 
don but that he shonld go into a house of his 
own. "A gentleman," she said, "onght not to 
ILve in a two-pair lodging ; he ought to have a 
house of his own." So, you see, she hastened 
on the preparations for her own execution. She 
trudged to the brokers' shops and made wonder- 
ful bargains of furniture. She cut chintzes, and 
covered sofas, and sewed, and patched, and fit- 
ted. She ftinnd a house and took it — Milmao 
Street, Guildford Street, opposite the Fondling 
(as the dear little soul called it), a most gen- 
tee], quiet little street, " and quite near for mo 
to come," she said, "to see my dears." Did 
she speak with dry eyes ? Mine moisten some- 
times when I think of the faith, of the generosity, 
of the sacrifice, of that devoted, loving creature. 

I am very fond of Charlotte. Her sweetness 
and simplicity won all our hearts at home. Ho 
wife or mother ever was more attached and af- 
fectionate ; but I own there was a time when I 
hated her, thongh of course that highly princi- 
pled woman, the wife of tlie author of the pres- 
ent memoirs, says that the statement I am mak- 
ing here is stu^ and nonsense, not to say im- 
moral and irreligious. Well, then, I hated 
Charlotte for the horrible eagerness wlilch she 
showed in getting away from this Little Sister, 
who clung round those children, whose first cries 
she had heard. I hated Charlotte for a cruel 
liappiness which she felt as slio hugged the chil- 
dren to her heart : her own childhen in their 
own room, whom she would dress, and watch, 
and wash, and tend ; and for whom she wanted 
no aid. No aid, mtmdes voust Oh, it was a 
shame, a shamet In the new house, in the 
pleasant Httle trim new nursery (fitted op by 
whose fond hands we will not say), is the mo- 
ther glaring over the cot, where the little, soft, 
round cheeks are pillowed; and yonder in the 
rooms in Thornhaugh Street, where she has 
tended them for two years, the Little Sister sits 
lonely as the moonlight streams in. God help 
thee, little, suffering, faithful heart 1 Never but 
once in lier life before had she known bo exqui- 



new house; and Philip's friends, old and new, 
came to the house-warming. The family coach 
of the Eingwoods blocked up that astonished 
little street. The powder on their footmen's 
heads nearly brushed the ceiling, as the mon- 
sters rose when the guests passed in and out of 
the haJI. The Little Sister merely took chaige 
of the tea-room. Philip's "library" was that 
usual little cupboard beyond the dining-room. 
The little drawing-room was dreadfully crowded 
by an ex-nursery piano, which the Eingwoods 
bestowed upon their friends ; and somebody was 
in duly bound to play upon it on the evening of 
this soiree ; though the Little Sister chafed down 
stairs at the music. In fact, her very words 
were, "Bat that piano I" She "ratted" the in- 
strument, because the music would wake her 
little dears upstairs. And that music dii/ wake 
them; and they howled melodiously, and the 
Little Sister, who was about to serve Lady Jane 
Tregarvan with some tea, dashed up stairs to 
the nursery; and Charlotte had reached the 
room already; and she looked angry when the 
Little Sister came in : and she said, " I am sure, 
Mis. Brandon, the people down stmrs will be 
wanting their tea;" and she spoke with somo 
asperity. And Mrs. Brandon went down stairs 
without one word ; and happening to be on the 
landing conversing with a friend, and a little 
oa\. of the way of the duet which the Miss King- 
woods were performing — riding their great old 
horse, as it were, and putting it through its paces 
in Mrs. Firmin's little paddock — happening, I 
say, to be on the landing when Caroline passed, 
I took a hand as cold as stone, and never saw a 
look of grief more tragic than that worn by her 
poor little face as it passed. "My children 
cried," she said, " and I went up to the nursery. 
But she don't want me there now." Poor Lit- 
tle Sister! She humbled herself and groveled 
before Charlotte. You cottid not help trampling 
upon her then, Madam; and 1 hal«d you— and 
a great number of other women. Eidley and I 
went down to hoc tea-room, where Caroline re- 
sumed her place. She looked very nice and 
pretty, with her pale sweet iace, and her neat 
cap and blue ribbon. Tortures I know she was 
suffering. Charlotte had been stabbing her. 
Women wUl use the edge sometimes, and drive 
the steel in. Charlotte said to me, some time 
afterward, "I mas jealous of her, and you were 
right ; and a dearer, more faithful creature never 
lived." But who told Charlotte I said she was 
jealous ? trebb bestia ! I told Ridley, and 
Mr, Ridley told Mrs. Firmin. 

If Charlotte slabbed Caroline, Caroline could 
not helj) coming hack again and again to the 
knife. On Sundays, when she was free, there 
was always a place for her at Phihp's modest 
table; and when Mrs, Philip went to church 
Caroline was allowed to reign in the nursery. 
Sometimes Charlotte was generous enough to 
give Mrs. Brandon this chance. When Philip 
took a house — a whole house to himself— Phil- 
ip's mother-in-law proposed to conie and stay 
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with him, and salJ that, wishing to be beholden 
to no one, she would pay for her board and lodg- 
ing. But Philip declined this trent, represent- 
ing, jnsdy, that his present house was no bigger 
than his former lodginRS. "My poor love is 
dying to have me," Mrs. Baynes remarked on 
this. " But her husband is bo crael to her, and 
keeps her nnder such terror, that she dares not 
call her life her own." Cruel to her I Charlotte 
was the happiest of the happy in her littie house. 
In consequence of hia parliamentary success 
Philip went regularly to chambers now, in the 
fond hope that move briefe might come. At 
chambers he likewise conducted the chief busi- 
ness of hia Revieur i and, at the accustomed hour 
of his return, that usual little procession of mo- 
ther and child and nurse would be seen on the 
watch for him ; and the young woman— the hap- 
piest young woman in Chiistendom — would walk 
back clinging on her husband's arm. 

All this while letters came from Philip's dear 
father at New Torli, where, it appeared, he was 
engaged not only in his profession but in vari- 
ous speculations with which he was always ahont 
to make his fortune. One day Philip got a 
newspaper •dvertising a new insurance company, 
and saw, to hia astonishment, the announcement 
of " Counsel in London, Phili]) Firmin, Esq., 
Parchment Buildings, Temple." A paternal 
letter promised Philip great fees out of this in- 
surance company, but I ncrer heard that poor 
Philip was any the richer. In fact, his friends 
advised him to have nothing to do with this in- 
surance company, and to make no allusion to it 
in his letters. "They fsared the Danai, and 
the gifts they brought," as old Firmin would 
have said. They had to impress upon Philip 
an abiding mistrust of that wily old Greek, his 
father. Firmin senior alwaj's wrote hopefully 
and magnilicently, and persisted in believing or 
declaring that ere very long he shonld have to 
announce to Philip that his fortune was made. 
Ho speculated in Wall Street, I don't know in 
what shares, inventions, mines, railways. One 
dar, some few months after his migration to 
Milman Street, Philip, blushing and hanging 
down his head, had to tell no that his fati 
had drawn upon him again. Had he not pi 
up hia shares in a certain mine they would hi 
been forfeited, and lie and /it's sonoflerlilaivioaii 
have lost a ccrtidn fortune, old Danaus s^d. 
I fear an artful, a long-bow pulling Danaus. 
What, shall a man have birth, wealth, friends, 
high position, and end so that we dare not leave 
him alone in the roomivith our spoons? "And 
you have paid this bill which the old man dr 
we aaked. Yes, Philip had paid the bill. He 
vowed he would pay no more. But it wa 
difficult to see that the doctor would draw 
bills upon this accommodating banker. "I 
dread the letters which begin with a flourish 
about the fortune which he is just going 
make," Philip said. Ho knew that the old 
]™ent prefaced hia demands for money in tliat 
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very which ho had announced to his corre- 
spondent, Mi-s. Brandon, and by which the doc- 
r declared, as usual, that he was about to make 
fortune. In New York and Boston he had 
tried experiments which had been attended with 
nost astonishing success. A remedy was 
vered, the mere sale of which in Europe 
and America must bring an immense revenue 
to the fortunate inventors. For the hidies whom 
Mrs. Brandon attended the remedy was of price- 
less value. He would send her some. His 
friend. Captain Moi^n, of the Sonthampton 
packet-ship, would bring her some of this aston- 
ishing medicine. Let her tiy it. Let her show 
the accompanying cases to Doctor Goodenougb 
— to any of hia brother physicians in London. 
Though himself an exile from his country, he 
loved it, and was proud in being able to confer 
npon it one of the greatest blessings with which 
science had endowed mankind. 

Goodenough, I ara sorry to say, had such a 
mistrust of his coiifrers that he chose to disbe- 
lieve any statement Firmin made. "I don't 
beheva, my good Brandon, t^e fellow has noiiir 
enough to light upon any scientific discovery 
more useful than a now sauce for cutlets. He 
invent any thing but fibs, never 1" You see this 
Goodenough is an obstinate old heathen; and 
when he has once found reason to mistrust a 
man, he forever after, declines to believe him. 

However, the doctor is a man fore\'er on the 
look-out for more knowledge of hia profession, 
and for more remedies to benefit mankind : he 
hummed and ha'd over the pamphlet, as the 
Little Sister sat watching him in his study. He 
clapped it down after a while, and slapped his 
hands on his little legs as his wont is. "Bran- 
don," he says, "I think there is a great deal in 
it, and I think ao the more becaase it turns out 
that Firmin has nothing to do with the discov- 
ery, which has been made at Boston." In fact, 
Dj'. Firmin, late of London, had only been 
present in tlie Boston hospital, where the experi- 
ments were made with the new remedy. He 
had cried "Halves," and proposed to sell it as a 
secret remedy, and the bottle which ho forward- 
ed to our friend the Little Sister was labeled 
"Firmin's Anodyne." What Firmin did, in- 
deed, >vas what he had been in the habit of do- 
ing. He had taken another man's property, and 
was endeavoring to make a ilouiish with it. 
The Little Sister returned home, then, with her 
bottle of chloroform— for this was what Dr. Fir- 
min chose to call his discovery, and he had sent 
homo a specimen of it ; as he sent home a cask 
of petroleum from Virginia; as he sent proposals 
for new railways upon which he promised Piiilip 
a munificent commission, if his son could but 
place the shares among his friends. 

And with regard to these valuables, the san- 
guine doctor got to believe that he really was 
endowing his son with large sums of money. 
" My boy has set np a house, and has a wife and 
two children, the young jackanapes!" he would 
say to people in New York; "as if he had not 
been estravagaut enough in former days ! When 
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I married I had private menns, raid marr 
uobleman's nicco with a large fortune. Neither 
of these two young folks has a penny. Well, 
weH, the old father tnost help them as ivell ai 
he can I" And I am told there were ladies 
who dropped the tear of sensibility, and said, 
"What a fond father this doctor is! How he 
sacrifices himself for that scape-grace of a son ! 
Think of the dear doctor at his age, toiling cheer- 
fullj fop that young man, who helped lo ruin 
him!" AndFirminsighed; and passed a hean- 
lifui white handkerchief over his eyes with a 
beautiful white hand; and, I believe, really 
cried ; and thought himself quite a good, atfec- 
tionate, injured man. He held the plato al 
Church; he looked very handsome and tall, 
and bowed with a charming melancholy grace 
to the ladies as they put in their contribntions. 
The dear man ! His plate was fuller than other 
|ieople's — 30 a traveler told us who saw hi 
Now York; and described a very choice dinner 
ivliich the doctor gave to a few friends at oi 
the smartest hotels just then opened. 

With all the Little Sister's pood management 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip were only able to install 
themselves in their new house at a considerable 
expense, and beyond that great Ringwood piano 
vfhich Bwaggered in Philip's fittle drawing-room, 
I am constrained to say that there was scarce 
any furniture at all. One of the laiiway ac- 
counts was not paid as yet, and poor Philip 
could not feed upon mere paper promises to pay. 
Nor was he inclined to accept the oHers of pri- 
Taie friends, who were willing enough to fao his 
bankers, "One in a family is enongh for that 
kind of business," he said, gloomily; and it 
came out that again and agaia the interesting 
exile at New York who was deploring his son's 
extravagance and foolish mamage had draivn 
biils upon Philip which our friend accepted and 
paid — bills, who knows to what amountf He 
has never told; and the engaging parent who 
robbed him — must I nse a word so impolite P — 
will never now tell to what extent he helped 
himself to Philip's small means. This I know, 
that when autumn came — when September was 
past — we in our cozy little retreat at the sea-side 
received a letter from the Little Sister, in her 
dear little bad spelling (about which there used 
to be somehow a pathos which the very finest 
writing does not possess)— there came, I say, a 
lotlevfrom the Little Sister in which she told us, 
with many dashes, that dear Mrs. Philip and the 
children were pining and sick in London, and 
that Pliilip, he hud too much pride and sperit lo 
lake money from any one; tliat Mr. Tregarvan 
was away traveling on the continent, and that 
wretch — that monster, you knom urho — have 
drawn upon Philip again for money, and again 
he have paid, and the dear, dear children can't 
have fresh air. 

" Did she tell yon," said Philip, brushing his 
hands across his eyes when a friend came lo re- 
monstrate with him — " did she tell yon that she 
brought mo money herself, but we would not use 
it? Look! I have her little marriage gift 



yonder in my desk, and pray God I shall be able 
lo leave it to my children. The fact is, the doc- 
tor has drawn npon me, as usual ; he is going to 
make a fortune next week. I have paid another 
bill of his. The parliamentary agents are out 
of town, at their moors in Scotland, I snppose. 
The aic of Russell Square is uncommonly whole- 
some, and when the babies have had enough of 
that, why, they must change it for Brunswick 
Square. Talk about the country ! what country 
can be more quiet than Guildford Street in Sop- 
timber? I stretchout of a morning and breathe 
the mountain air on Ludgate Hill." And with 
these dismal pleasantries and jokes our friend 
chose to put a good face npon bad fortune. The 
kinsmen of lUngwood offei'ed hospitality kindly 
enough, but how was poor Philip to pay railway 
expenses tor servants, babies, and wife ? In this 
strait Tregarvan from abroad, having found out 

some monstrous design of Buss of the Great 

Power of which he stood in daily terror, and 
which, as we are in strict amity with that Power, 
no other Power shall induce me to name — Tre- 
garvan wrote to his editor, and commnnicated 
to him in confidence a most prodigious and ne- 
farious plot against the liberties of all llie rest 
of Europe, in which the Pov^er in question was 
engaged, and in a postscript added, "By-the- 
way, the Michaelmas quarter is due, and I send 
you a check," etc. etc. O precious postscript! 

"Didn't I tell you it would be sof" said my 
wife, witli a self-satisfied air. "Was I not 
certain that soccor wonld come ?" 

And succor did come, sure enongh ; and a 
very happy little party went down to Brighton 
in a second-class carriage, and got an extraor- 
dinarily cheap lodging, and the roses came back 
to the little pale cheeks, and mamma was won- 
derfully invigorated and refreshed, ns all her 
friends conid have seen when the little family 
came back to town, only there was such a thick 
dun fog that it was impossible to see complex- 
ions at all. 

When the shooting season was come to an 
end the parliamentary agents who had employed 
Philip came back to London, and, I am happy 
to say, gave him a check for his little account. 
My wife cried, '^Did I not tell you so?" more 
tlian ever. "Is not every thing for the best? 
I knew dear Philip would prosper !" 

Every thing was for thebept, was it? Philip 

13 sure lo prosper, was he? What do you 
think of the next news which the poor fellow 
brought to us? One night in December he 

■ to ns, and I saw by his face that soma 

■ of importance had befallen him. 
lam almost heart-broken," he said, Ihump- 
in the table when the young ones had re- 
treated from it. " I don't know what to do. I 
have not told you all. I have paid four bills 

lira already, and now he has — ho has signed 

Who has?" 

He at New York. Yoa know," said poor 
Philip. "I tell you he has put my name on a 
bill, and witljout my authority." 
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jour fficher 
I." 

letter 



" Gracious Heavens I You i 
has for I could not say the 

"Yes," groaned Philip. "Here 
from him." And he handed a letter across the 
table ill the doctor's well-koown ban divri ting. 

tune lioa be^lten me, wlikh I had bopeA to CDDceal, or, at 



Y apacnlLttiona. Some tiai 
. bopes : some bave ba^en 
flt prudeut, t±i6 leiuC eaugulue 



in Wall Street, 



1 1 U at Ave moalhi- date fcriaSJ is. M., 
ind dated rroni the Temple on tbe 4ih of 




HnbarTuftonHiuitt Yea. You most ji 

I wretch lately made y ' ' ' ^ 
peajance in Uiia city, assodated with tJte towexto/ihe iasc, 
and endeaTnred to reaame his old pmcliia of (firsnte, ca- 
Jo£LTfefi,aDde]t1ort1oji^1 la a/(rf0^ Acmr the TlLlbln heard 
of UiH hill of which I have wamea you. He purehased It 
from the gamhler to whom it had hwn jh - ■ — 
York was spesdily too hoi to hold Mm (/o 



mUftm 



la liotel se, 

.b him that filial bill, whi 



I pray you, I im- 
litl Touwlr 
01 rf yonr owt 



ol discovery, regardio 



into Englnod hf a phy^cian ao well kiKm 
Bay profeasionally f respected as TnyaStf^ ' 
profltB reeulttng from Uiat dlacovery I pi 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



The rending of this precious letter filled Phil- 
ip's friend with an inward indignation which it 
was very hard to control or disguise. It is no 
pleasant task to teil a gontli>mau that his fa- 




ther is a ro^ue. Old Firmin would hare bi 
hanged a few jciis earlier for practices like 
these. As you talk 'Aith a very great sconn- 
drel, or with a madman, has not the respected 
reader sometimes reflected, with a grim self- 
humiliation, how the fellow is of onr own kind ; 
and homo est? Let us, dearly beloved, who are 
outside — I mean outside the hnlks or the asylum 
—be thankful that we have to pay a barber for 
snipping our hair, aod are intrusted with the 
choice of the cut of our own jerkins. As poor 
Philip read his father's letter my thonght was : 
"And I can remember the soft white hand of 
that scoundrel, which has jnst been foi^ng his 
own son's name, putting sovereigns into my own 
palm when I was a schoo!-boy." I always liked 
that man r but the slory is not de roe— it regards 
Philip. 

i't pay this bill ?" Philip's friend in- 

n I do?" sajs poor PMl, shaliing a 



dignantly si 
" \Vhat ( 
sad head. 
Youai 



not worth five hundred pounds in 
the worid?" remarks the frieftd. 

"Who ever said I was? I am worth thll 
bill : or my credit is," answers the victim. 
" If you pay this, be will draw more. " 
"I daresay he will ;" that Eirmin admits, 
"And he will continue to draw, as long as 
there is a drop of blood to bo had out of you. " 

"Yes," owns poor Philip, putting a finger to 
his lip. He thought I might be about to speak. 
His artless wife and mine were conversing at 
that moment upon the respective merits of some 
sweet chintzes which they had seen at Shool- 
bred's, in Tottenham Court Road, and which 
were so cheap and pleasant, and lively to look 
at ! Really those drawing-room curtains would 
cost scarcely any thing ! Oar Begulus, you see, 
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before stepping info his tortuve-tub, was smiling 
oil liis friends, and iHlldng upliolstery^ with a 
clieerful, smirking countenance. On chintz, or 
some other household errand, the ladies went 
prattling off; hut there was no care, save for 
husband and children, in Charlotte's poor little 
innocent heart just then. 

" Nice to hear her talking aboat sweet draw- 
ing-room chintzes, isn't it ?"sa)rsPhilip. "Shall 
ive try Shoolbred's, or the other shop?" And 
then he laughs. It was not a very lively langh. 

' ' You mean that you are determined, then, 

" On acknowledging ray siJTBa/uref Ofconrse," 
s:iys Philip, "if ever it is presented to me, I 
would own it." And having formed and an- 
nounced this resolution, I knew my stnbborn 
riend too well to think that he ever would shirk 

The most exasperating part of the nutter was, 
ihat however generously Philip's friends might 
bo disposed tovrard him, iJiey could not in this 
case give him a helping hand. The doctor 
would draw more bills, and more. As sure as 
Philip supplied the parent would ask; and that 
devouring dragon of a doctor had stomach enough 
for the blood of all of us, were we inclined to 
give it. In fact, Philip saw as much, and owned 
every thing with his asuai candor. "I see what 
is going on in yonr mind, old boy 1" the poor ftal- 
!ow said, " as well as if you spoke. Ton mean 
Chat I am helpless and irreclaimable, and doomed 
to hopeless ruin. So it would seem. A man 
can't escape his &.te, friend, and my father has 
made mine for me. If I manage to struggle 
throngh the payment of this bill, of course he 
will draw another. My only chance of escape 
la, that he should succeed in some of his specu- 
lations. As he is always gambling, there may 
be some lack for hira one day or another. He 
won't benefit me, then. That is not his way. 
If ho makes a eoup, he will keep the money or 
spend it. He won't give me any. But he will 
not draw upon me as he does now, or send forth 
fancy imitations of the filial autograph. It is a 
blessing to havo such a father, isn't it ? I say. 
Pen, as I tliink from whom I am descended, and 
look at your spoons, I am astonished I have not 
put any of them in my pocket. Ton leave me 
in the room with 'era quite unprotected. I say, 
it is quite afiecting the way in which you and 
your dear wife have confidence in me." And 
with a bitter execration at his f^te, the poor fel- 
low pauses for a moment in his lament. 

His father was his tuts, he seemed (o think, 
and there were no means of averting it. "Tou 
remember that picture of Abraham and Isaac in 
the doctor's study in Old Parr Street ?" he would 
say. "My patriarch has tied mo up, and had 
the knife in me repeatedly. He does not sacri- 
fice me at one operation ; but there will be a, 
final one some day, and I shall bleed no more. 
It's gay and amnsing, isn't it ? Especially when 
one has a wife and children." 1, for my part, 
felt so indignant that I was minded lo advertise 
in tlic papere that ail acceptances drawn in Phil- 



ip's name were foigeries ; and let his father take 
the consequences of his own act. But the con- 
sequences would have been life imprisonment for 
the old man, and almost as mnth disgrace and 
ruin for the yonng one as were actually impend- 
ing. He pointed out this clearly enoogh ; nor 
could we altogether gainsay his dismal logic. 
It was better, at any rate, to meet this bill and 
give the doctor warning for the future. Well, 
perhaps it was ; only suppose the doctor should 
take the warning in good part, accept the re- 
buke with perfect meekness, and at an early op- 
portunity commit another foigery? To this 
Philip replied, that no man could resist his fate : 
that he had always expected his own doom 
through his father : that when the elder went to 
America he thought possibly the chavm i 



is not," groaned Phil- 

saries reach me, and I 

The hearer of the 

is way, and would 

■e long. 



broken ; 

ip, " and my father's > 
am still under the spell." 
boif-sirinff, we know, was o 
deliver his grtm message ei 

Havingfrequentlysuceeeded in extorting mon- 
ey from Dr. Finnin, Mr. Tufton Hunt thought 
he conld not do better than follow his banker 
across the Atlantic; and we need not describe 
the annoyance and rage of the doctor on finding 
this black caie still behind his back. Ho had 
not much to give; indeed the sum wbich he 
took away with him, and of which he robbed his 
son and his other creditors, was but small ; but 
Hunt was bent upon having a portion of this ; 
and, of course, hinted that, if the doctor reused, 
he would carry to the New York press the par- 
ticulars of Firmin's early career and latest de- 
falcations. Mr. Hunt had been under the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons half a dozen 
times, and knew oar public men by sight. In 
the course of a pretty long and disiepntable ca- 
reer he had learned anecdotes regarding mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, turf-men, and the like ; 
and he offered to sell this precious knowledge 
of his to more than one American paper, as oth- 
er amiable exiles from oor country have done. 
But Hunt was too old, and his stories too stale 
for the Hew York public. They dated from 
George rv., and the boxing and coaching times. 
He fonnd but little market for his wares ; and 
the tipsy parson reeled from tavern to bar, only 
the object of scorn to younger reprobates who 
despised his old-fashioned stories, and could top 
them with blackguardism of a much more mod- 
After some two years' sojourn id the United 
States, this worthy felt the passionate longing to 
revisit his native country which generous hearts 
often experience, and made his way ftom Liver- 
pool to London ; and when in London directed 
his steps to the house of the Little Sister, of 
which he expected to find Philip still an inmate. 
Although Hunt had been once kicked out of the 
premises, he felt little shame now aboat re-en- 
tering them. He had that in his pocket which 
would insure him respectful behavior from Phil- 
ip. What were the circnmstances nnder which 
that forged bill was obtained? Was it a specu- 
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lation between Hunt and Philip's fatlierf Did 
Hunt snggest that, to screen the elder Firrain 
from disgriu^ and ruin. Philip would assuredly 
take the bill up? That a forged signature was, 
in fact, a better document tltiin a genuine ac- 
cepta,nce? We shall never know tliu truth re- 
garding this transaction now. Wc huve but the 
statements of the two parties concerned ; and as 
both of them, I gviere Ki say, are entirely un- 
worthy of credit, we must remain in ignorance 
regarding this matter. Perhaps Hunt forged 
Philip's acceptance; perhaps bis unhappy fa- 
ther wrote it! perhaps the doctor's story that 
the paper was extorted from him was true, per- 
haps false. What matters? Both the men have 
passed away frem among us, and will write and 
S]wak no more lies. 

Caroline was absent from home when Hunt 
paid his first risit after his return from America. 
Her servant described the man and his appear- 
ance. Mrs. Brandon felt sure that Hunt was 
liel' visitor, and foreboded no good to Philip 
from the parson's arrivaJ. In former days we 
lia-vii seen how the Little Sister had found favor 
in the eyes of this man. The besotted creature, 
shunned of men, stained with ciime, drink, debt, 
had stiil no little vanity in hi* composition, and 
^ve himself airs in the tavern pai'lors which he 
frequented. Because bo had been at the Uni- 
versity thirty years ago, his idea was that he was 
superior ia ordinary men who had not had the 
beneBt of an education at Oxford or Cambriilge; 
and Chat the "snobs," as he called them, respect- 
ed him. He would assume grandiose mrs in 
talking to a tradesman ever so wealthy; speak 
to such a man by his surname ; and deem that 
he honored him by his patronage and conversa- 
tion. The Little Sister's grammar, t have told 
you, was not good ; her poor little A's were sadly 
irregular. A letter was a painful task to her. 
She knew how ill she performed it, and that she 
was forever making blunders. 

She would invent a thousand funny httte pleas 
and excuses for lier faulte of writing. With all 
the blunders of spelling, her little letters had a 
pathos which somehow brought tesra into the 
eyes. The Rev. Mr. Hunt believed himself U> 
be this woman's superior. H^ thought his Uni- 
versity education gave him a claim upon her re- 
spect, and draped himself and swaggered before 
her and oihora in his dingy college gown. He 
had paraded his Master of Arts degree in many 
thousand tavern parlons, where his Greek and 
learning had got him a kind of respect. He 
patronized landlords, and strutted by hostesses' 
bars with a vinous leer or a tipsy solemnity. He 
must have been very far gone and debased indeed 
when he could still think that he was any living 
man's better ; he, who ought to have waited on 
(he waiters, and blacked boots's own shoes. 
When he had reached a certain stage of liqnor 
he commonly began to brag about the Universi- 
ty, and recite the titles of his friends of early 
days. Never was kicking more righteonsly ad- 
ministered than that which Philip once bestowed 
on this miscreant. The fellow took to the gut- 



ter as naturally as to his bed, Firmin used to 
say, and vowed that the washing there was o 
novelty which did him good. 

Brandon soon found that her surmises were 
correct regarding her nameless visitor. Next 
day, as she was watering some little flowers in 
ber window, slie looked from it into the street, 
where she saw the shambling parson leering up 
at bet. When she saw him he took off liis greasy 
hat and made lier a bow. At the moment she 
saw him she felt tliaC ho was come upon some 
errand hostile to Philip. She knew he meant 
miscliief us he looked up with that sadden face, 
those bloodshot eyes, those unsltom, grinning 

She might have been inclined Co faint, or dis- 
posed to scream, or to bide herself from the man, 
the sight of whom site loathed. She did not 
faint, or hide herself, or cry out: but she in- 
stantly nodded her head and smiled in the most 
enga^ng manner on that unwelcome, dingj 
stranger. She vvent to her door; she opened 
it (chough her heart beat so that yoo might have 
heard it, as she told her friend afterward). She 
stood there a. .moment arehly smiling at him, 
and she beckoned him into her house with a lit- 
tle gesture of welcome. "Law bless us" (these, 
I have reason to believe, were her very words) — 
"Law bless us, Mr. Hunt^ whei'e ever have yon 
been this ever so long?" And a smiling face 
looked at him resolutely from under a neac cap 
and fresh ribbon. Why, I know some women 
can smile and look at ease when tbey sic down 
in a dentist's chair. 

"Law bless me, Mr. Hnnt," then says the 
artless creature, ' ' who ever would have thought 
of seeing ffou, I do declare ! " And she makes a 
nice cheery little couitesy, and looks quite gay, 
pleased, and pretty; and so did Judith look gay, 
no donbt, and smile, and prattle before Holo- 
Yernes; and then of course slie said, "Won't 
you step in?" And then Hunt sivaggered up 
the steps of the House, and entered the little par- 
lor, int<i which tliQ kind reader has often been 
conducted, with its neat little ornaments, its 
pictures, its glistening comer cupboard, and its 
well-scrubbed, shining furniture. 

" How is the captain ?" asks the man (alone 
in the company of tliis Little Sister tho fellow's 
own heart began to beat, and his bloodshot eyes 
to glisten). 

He had not heard about poor Pa? "Tliat 
shows how long yon have been away!" Mrs. 
Brandon remarks, and mentions tbo date of her 
father's fatal illness. Yes: she was alone now, 
and had to care for herself; and straightway, I 
have no donht, Mrs. Brandon asked Mr. Hunt 
wheCher he would "take" any thing. Indeed, 
that good little woman was forever pressing her 
friends to " lake" something, and would hare 
thought the laws of hospitality violated unless 
she had made this offer. 

Hunt was never known to refuse a proposal 
of this sort. He would take a taste of some- 
thing — of something warm. He had had fever 
and agne at Hew York, and the malady hung 
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uboui liim. Mrs. Brandon was straighnvay very 
much iateresled to hear about Mr. Ham's com- 
plaint, and knew tlia.t a comfortable glass was 
very efficacious in removine threatening fever. 
Her nimble, neat little haiiils mixed him a cup. 
He could not but see what a, trim little house- 
kcepec she was. " Ah, Mrs. Brandon, if I had 
had such a kind friend watching over roe, I should 
not be such a wreck as I ami" be sighed. He 
must have advanced to a second, nay, a thlid 
glass, when be sighed and became sentimental 
regarding bis own unhappy condition ; and Bran- 
don owned to her friends afterward that she made 
those glasses very strong. 

Havng "taken something" in considerable 
quantities then Hnnt condescended to ask how 
his hostess was getting on, and how were her 
lodgers ? How she was getting on ? Brandon 
drew the most ubecrfnl picture of herself and 
her circumstances. The apartments let well, 
and were ne\er empty. Thanks to good Dr. 
lioodenouth and other friends, she had as much 
professional occupation as ahecould daeiie. Since 
^uu knorir who has left the country, she said, her 
mind had been ever so much easier. As long 
as be was near she never felt secnre. But be 
was gone, and bad luck go with him! said this 
vindictive Little Sister. 

"Was his son still lodging up stAire!" asked 
Mr. Hunt. 

On this, what does Mrs. Brandon do bnt be- 
gin a most angry attack uponFbilipandhis fam- 
ily. He lodge there ? No, tliank goodi 
She bad had enough of him and his wife, with 
her airs and graces, and the children crying all 
night, and the furniture spoiled, and the bills 
not even paid ! " I wanted him to think that 
meand Philip was friends no longer; and Heav- 
en forgive me for telling stories ! I know this 
fellow means no good tol'hilip ; and before long 
I will know lohac he means, that 1 will," she 
vowed. 

For on the very day when Mr. Hunt paid 
[ler a visit, Mrs. Brandon came Co see Fhilip's 
friends, and acquaint them with Hunt's arrival. 
We could not be sure that he was the bearer of 
the forged UU with which poor Philip was threat- 
ened. As yet Hunt had made no allusion to it. 
But, though we are far from sanctioning deceit 
or hypocrisy, we own that we were not veri/ an- 
gry with the Little Sister for employing dissimu- 
lation in the present instance, and inducing Hunt 
to believe that she was by no means an accom- 
plice of Philip. If Philip's wife pardoned her, 
ought his friends to be less forgiving? To do 
right, you know you must not do wrong; though 
I own this was one of the cases in which I am 
inclined not to deal veiy hardly with the well- 
meaning little criminal. 

Now Charlotte had to pardon (and foe this 
fault, if not for some others, Charlotte did most 
hearlily pardon) our little friend, for this rea- 
son, that Brandon most wantoidy maligned her. 
When Hunt asked what sort of wife Philip had 
married ? Mrs. Brandon declared that Mrs. Phil- 
ip was a pert, odious little thing ; that she gave 
P 



herself airs, neglected her children, bullied her 
hnsband, and wtiat not; and, finally, Brandon 
vowed that she disliked Charlotte, and was very 
~^dto get her out of the house : and that Phil- 
was not the same Philip since he married her, 
id that he gave himself airs, and was rude, and 
all things led by bis wife ; and to get rid of 
them was a good riddance. 

Hunt gracefully suggested that quarrels he- 
een landladies and tenants were not unusual ; 
that lodgers sometimes did not pay their rent 
punatually ; at others were unreasonably anxious 
about the eonsiimption of their groceries, liquors, 
and so forth ; and little Brandon, who, rather 
than steal a pennyworth from her Philip, would 
have cnt her band off, laughed at her gnest's 
jolic, and pretended to be amused with his know- 
ing hints that she was a rogue. There was not 
a word he said but she received it with a gracious 
acquiescence : she might shudder inwardly at 
the leering familiarity of the odious tipsy wretch, 
but she gave no outward sign of disgust or fear. 
She allowed him to talk as much as he would 
in hopes that he would come to a subject which 
deeply interested her. She asked about tjie doc- 
tor and what he was doing, and whether it was 
likely that he would ever bo able to pay back 
any of that money which he had taken from his 
son ? And she spoke with an inditferent tone, 
pretending lo be very busy over some work at 
which she was stitching. 

"Oh, you are still hankering after him 1" savs 
the chaplain, winking a bloodshot eye. 

"Hankering after that old man I What 
should I c«^ for him ? As if he haven't done 
me harm enough already 1" cries poor Caroline. 
"Yes. Bnt woroen don't dislike a man the 
worse for a little ill-usage," suHKOSts Hunt, No 
donbt the fellow had made liis«wn experiments 
on woman's fidelity. 

"-Well, I suppose," says Brandon, with a toss 
of her head, " women may get tired as well a,' 
men, mayo't they? I found out that man, and 
wearied of him years and years ago. Another 
littie drop out of the green bottle, Mr. Hunt! 
It's very good for ague-fever, and keeps the cold 
fit off wonderful!" 

And Hnnt drank, and he talked a little more 
— much more: and he gave his opinion of the 
elder Firmin, and spoke of his chances of suc- 
cess, and of bis rage for speculations, and 
doubted whether he would- ever be able lo lift 
head again — though he might, he might still. 



He « 



1 the o 






could retrieve himself, he had a chance. And 
PhiEp was givii^ himself airs, was he? He 
was always an arrogant cliap, that Mr. Philip. 
And he had left her bouse ? and was gone ever 
so long ? and where did he live now ? 

Then I am sorry to say Mrs. Brandon asked, 
how should she know where Philip lived nowl" 
She believed it was near Gray's Inn, or Lincoln's 
Inn, or somewhere ; and she was for turning the 
conversation away from this sutgect altogether: 
and sought to do so by many lively remarks and 
ingenions little artifices which X can imagine, 
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but which she only in part acknowledged to me 
— for jou must know that as soon as her visitor 
look loave^ — lo turn into the "Admiral Bynfi" 
public house, and renew acquaintance with the 
worthies assembled in the parlor of that tavern, 
Mis. Bmndon ran away to a cab, drove in it to 
Philip's house !□ Milnian Street, wliere only 
Mrs. Philip was at home— and after a banale 
conversation with her, which puzzled Charlotte 
not a little, for Brandon would not say on what 
errand she came, aud never mentioned Hunt's 
arrival and visit to her—the Little Sister made 
her way lo another eab, and presently made her 
appearance at the house of Philip's friends in 
Queen Square. And here she informed me how 
Hunt had arrived, and how she was sure he 
meant no good to Philip, and how she had told 
certain- — certain stories which were not founded 
in fact — to Mr. Hunt; for the telling of which 
tibs I am not about to endeavor to excuse her. 

Though the interesting clergyman had not 
3^d one wonl regarding that bill of which Phil- 
ip's 6.ther had warned him, we believed that 
the document was in Hunt's possession, and that 
it would be produced in due season. We hap- 
pened lo know where Philip dined, and sent him 

"What can he mean?" the people asked at 
the table — a bachelors' table at the Temple (for 
Philip's good wife actually encouraged him to 
go abroad from time to time, and make merry 
with his friends). "What can this meanf 
and they read out the scrap of paper which he 
had cast down as he was summoned away. 

Philip's correspondent wrote.; "Dear Philip, 
—I believe the beaber of the bow-strinq has 
arrived; and has been with the L. S. this very 

The L. S.? the bearer of the bow-string? 
Sot one of the baoheloi's dining in Parchment 
Buildings could road the riddle. Only after re- 
ceiving the scrap of paper Philip had jumped up 
and left the room ; and a friend of ours, a sly 
wag, and Don Juan of Pump Court, offered to 



take oc 



It ther 






At the hasty little council which was convened 
at our house on the receipt of the news, the Lit- 
tle Sister, whose instinct had not betrayed her, 
was made acquainted with the precise nature of 
the danger wliich menaced Philip ; and exhibit- 
ed a fine hearty wrath when she heard how he 
|iropo5od to meet the enemy. He hod a certain 
sum in hand. He wonld borrow more of his 
friends who knew that he was an lionest man. 
This bill he would moot whatever might come ; 
and avert at least this disgrace from his father. 

What? Give in to those rogues? Xeave 
hia children lo starve, and his poor wife to turn 
drudge and house-servant, who was not fit for 
any thing but a fine lady ? (There was no love 
lost, you see, between these two ladies, who 
both loved Mr. Philip.) It whs a sin and a 
shame ! Mrs. Brandon averred, and declared 
she thought Philip had been a man of more 
spirit. Philip's friend has before stated his own 
private sentiments regarding the calamity which 



My wife, c 



menaced Firmin. To pay this bill was to bring 
a dozen more down upon him. Philip might as 
well resist now as at a later day. Such, in fact, 
m given by the reader's very ham- 
command. 

the other hand, took Philip's 
fas very much moved at his an- 
that he would forgive his lather 
this once at least, and endeavor to cover his sin. 

"As you hope to be foi^iven yourself, dear 
Philip, I am sure you are doing right," Laura 
said ! "I am sure Ciiarlotle will tliink so. " 

"Oh, Charlotte, Charlottel" interposes the 
Little Sister, Tather peevishly; " of course Mrs. 
Philip thinks whatever her husband tells herl" 

"In his own time of trial Philip has been met 
with wonderful succor and kindness," Laura 
urged. " See how one thing after another has 
contributed to help him! When he wanted, 
there were jHends always at his need. If he 
wants again, I am sure my husband and I will 
fihaie with him." (I may have made a wry face 
at this ; for with the best feelings toward a man, 
and'that kind of thing, you know it is not al- 
ways convenient to be lending him five or six 
hundred pounds without security,) " My dear 
husband and I will share with him," goes on 
Mrs, Lanra; "won't we, Arthur? Yes,Bran- 
don, that we will. Be sure Charlotte and the 
children shall not want because Philip covers his 
father's wrong and hides it from the world. God 
bless you, dear friend !" And what does this 
woman do next, and before her husband's face ? 
Actually she goes up to Philip ; she takes bis 
hand— and — Well, what took place before my 
own eyes I do not choose to write down. 

" She's encouraging him to ruin the children 
for the sake of that — that wicked old bmte ! " 
cries Mrs. Brandon. "It's enough to provoke 
a saint, it is!" And she seizes up her bonnet 
from the table and claps it on her head, and 
walks out of our room in a little tempest of 

My wife, clasping her hands, whispers a few 
words, which say ; " Forgive us our trespasses, 
aa we forgive them who trespass against us." 

"Yes," saysPhilip, voi'y much moved. "It 
is the Divine order. Yon are right, dear Laura. 
I have had a weary time ; and a terrible gloom 
of doubt and sadness over my mind while I have 
been debating thismatter, and before I had de- 
termined to do as you would have me. But a 
groat weight is off my heart since I have been 
enabled to see what my conduct should be. 
What hundreds of struggling men aa well a* 
myself have met with losses and faced them ! I 
will pay this bill, and I will warn the drawer to 
— to spare me for the futtire." 

Now that the Little Sister had gone away in 
her fit of indignation, you see I was left in a 
minority in the council of war, and the opposi- 
tion was quite too strong for me. I began to be 
of the majority's opinion. I dare say I am not 
the only gentleman who has been led round by 
a woman. Wo men of great strength of mind 
very frequently are. Yea ; my wife convinced 
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me with passages from her text-hook, admitting 
of no contmdiclioti according to her judgmi 
that Philip's duty was to ibrgive his father, 

"And how luoiiy it was we did not bny the 
chintzes that day!" says Laura, with a laugh. 
"Do yon know there were two which were so 
pretty that Charlotte could not make up her 
mind which of the two she would take?" 

Philip roared oat one of his laughs which 
made the windows shake. He was in great 
spirits. Por a man who was Boins to 
self lie was in the most enviable good-humor. 
Did Charlotte know about this — this claim 
whicli was impending over him ? No. It might 
make her anxious, poor litllo thing I Philip had 
not told her. He had thought of concealii^ the 
matter from her. What need was there to 
turb her rest, poor innocent child? Tou 
we all treated Mrs. Charlotte more or less 
a child. Philip played with her. J. J., 
painter, coaxed and dandled her, so to speak. 
The Little Sister loved her, but certainly with 
a love that was not respectful ; and Charlotte 
took every body's good-will with a 
meekness and sweet smiling content, 
aot for Laura to giro advice to man and wife 
(as if the woman was not alwap giving lectares 
to Philip and his young wife 1); but in the pres- 
ent instance she thought Mrs. Philip certainly 
ought to know what Philip's real situation 
what danger was menacing; "andhowadi 
hie, and right, and Christian — and you will have 
your reward for it, dear l*hilipl" inleriects the 
enchnsiastio Jady — "your conduct has been " 

When we came, as we straightway did 
cab, to Charlotte's house, to expound the : 
ter- to her, goodness bless us ! she was not shock- 
ed, or anxious, or frightened at alL Mrs. Bran- 
don had jnst been with her, and told her of what 
was happening, and she had said, " Of course, 
Philip ought to help his father ; and Brandon 
had gone away qnite in a tantrum of anger, and 
had really been quite rude ; and she should not 
pardon her, only she knew how dearly tbeLlttle 
Sister loi-ed Philip ; and of course they must 
help Dr. Firmin; and what dreadful, dreadful 
distress he most have been in to do as he did ! 
But he had warned Philip, you know," and so 
forth. "And as for the chintzes, Lawra, wliy 
I suppose we must go on with tho old shabby 
covers. You know they will do I'cry well till 
next year." This was the way in which Mrs. 
Charlotte received the news which Philip had 
concealed from her, lest it should terrify her. 
As if a loving woman was ever very much fright- 
cued at being called upon to share her husband's 
misfortune ! 

As for the little case of forgery, I don't be- 
lieve the young person could ever he got to see 
the heinous nature of Dr. Firmjn's offense. Tiie 
desperate little logician seemed rather to pity the 
father than the son in the business. "How 
dreadfully pressed he must havo been when he 
did it, poor mani" she said. "To be sure he 
ought not to have done it at all ; but think of 
his necessity I That is what I said to Brandon. 



Now, there's little Philip's cake in the cupboard 
which you brought him. Now suppose papa 
was very hungry, and went and took some with- 
out asking Philly, he wouldn't be so very wrong, 
I think, would he ? A child is glad enough to 
give for his father, isn't he ? And when I said 
this to Brandon, she was so rade and violent, I 
really have no patience with her ! And she for- 
gets that I am a lady, and" etc., etc. So it ap- 
peared the Little Sister had made a desperate 
attempt lo bring over Charlotte to her side, was 
still minded to rescue Philip in spite of himself, 
and had gone off in wrath at her defeat. 

We looked lo the doctor's letters and ascei^ 
tained the date of the bfll. It had crossed the 
water, and would he at Philip's door in a very 
few days. Had Hunt brought it ? The rascal 
would have it presented through some regular 
channel, no doubt; and Philip and all of us 
totted up ways and means, and strove to make 
the slender figures look as big as possible, as the 
thrifty hODSewife puts a patch here and a dam 
there, and cuts a little slice out of this old gar- 
ment, so as lo make the poor litde frock serve 
for winter wear. We had so much at the hank- 
et's. A friend might help with a little advance. 
Wa would fairly ask a loan fram the Beoiew. 
We were in a scrape, hnt wo would meet iL 
And so with resolnte hearts we would prepare 
Ifl receive the Bearer of the Bow-sti]pg. 




CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



The poor Little Sister trudged away from 
Milman Street, exasperated with Philip, with 
Philip's wife, and with the determination of the 
pair to accept the hopeless ruin impending over 
them. "Three hundred and eighty.six pounds 
and threepence," she thonght, "to pay for 
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that wicked old villun ! It is more than poor 
Philip is worth, vfith ^1 his savings and bis Iil> 
tie sticks of fnrniture. I know what he will do: 
he will borrow of the money-lenders, and give 
those bills, and renew them, and end by ruin. 
When hu have paid this bill that old villain will 
foige another, and that precious wife of his will 
toll him to pa; that, 1 suppose ; and those little 
darlings will bo begging for bread, unless they 
come and eat mine, to which — God bless them ! 
— they aro always welcome." She calculated — 
it was a Sam not difScalt to reckon — the amount 
of her own little store of saved ready money. 
To pay four hundred pounds ont of such an in- 
come as Philip's, she felt, was an attempt vain 
and impossible. "And he mustn't have my 
poor little stocking now, " she argued ; " they 
will want that presently when their pride is 
broken down, as it will be, and my darlings are 
hungering for their dinner!" Revolving this 
dismal matter in her mind, and scarce knowing 
where to go for comfort and counsel, she made 
her way to her good friend, Di\ Goodenongh, 
and fonnd that worthy man, who had always a 
welcome for his Little Sister. 

She found Goodenough alone in his great 
dining-room, taking a very slender meal, after 
visiting bis hospital and his lifly patients, among 
whom I think there were more poor than rich : 
and the good sleepy doctor woke np with a venge- 
ance when he heard his little nurse's news, and 
fired olf a volley of angry language against Phil- 
ip and his scoandrel of a father ; " which it was 
a comfort to hear him," little Brandon told us 
afterward. Then Goodenough trotted out of 
the dining-room into the adjoining library and 
consulting-room, whither his old friend followed 
him. Then be palled out a hunch of keys and 
opened a secretaire, from which he took a parch- 
ment-covered volume, on which J. Goodenough, 
Esq., M.D., was written in a fine legible hand 
— and which, in fact, was a banker's book. The 
inspection of the iMS. volume in question must 
have pleased the worthy physician, for a giin 
came over his venerable features, and he straight- 
way drew oat of the desk a slim volume of gray 
paper, on each page of which vvere inscribed the 
highly respectable names of Messrs. Stumpy and 
Bowdy and Co., of Lombard Street, Bankers. 
On a slip of gray paper the doctor wrote a pre- 
scription for a dranght, alatiia swoendus—Qi 
draught-— viajk my plea3antrj)^which he hand- 
ed over to his little friend. 

"Tliere, you little fool!" said ho. "The fa- 
ther is a rascal, but the boy is a fine fellow; 
and you, you little silly thing, I must help in 
this business myself, or you will go and ruin 
yourself, I know you will! Offer this to the 
fellow for his bill. Or, stay ! How much mon- 
ey is there in the house ? Perhaps the sight of 
notes and gold will tempt him more than a 
check." And the doctor emptied his pockets 
of all the fees which happened to be therein — I 
don't know how many fees of shining shillings 
and sovereigns, neatly wrapped up in paper 
iind he emptied a drawer in which there wai 



silver and gold ; and he trotted up to his 
bedroom, and came panting presently down 
with a fat little pocket-book, containing a 
bundle of notes, and, with one thing or another, 
made up a sum of— I won't mention what ; 
but this sum of money, I say, he thrust into the 
Little Sister's hand, and said, "Try the fellow 
ith this. Little Sister, and see if yon can get 
the bill from him. Don't say it's my money, 
e scoundrel will bo fur having twenty shil- 
lings in the pound. Say it's yours, and there's 
) more where that came from ; and coax him, 
id wheedle him, and tell him plenty of lies, my 
tar. It won't break joor heart to do that. 
What an immortal scoundrel Brummell Firmin 
I be sure I Though, by-the-way, in two 
cases at the hospital I have tried that — " 
And here the doctor went off into a professional 
Illation with his favorite nurse, wliicb I 
could not presume to repeat to any non-medical 

The Little Sister bade God bless Doctor Good- 
ough, and wiped her glistening eyes with her 
handkerchief, and put away the notes and gold 
with a trembling little band, and tmdged olf 
a lightsome step and a happy heart. Ai- 
at Tottenham Court Koad, she thought, 
shall I go home, or shall I go to poor Mrs. Phil- 
ip and take her this money? No. Their talk 
that very day had not been pleasant : words, 
veiy like high words, had passed between them, 
and our Little Sister had to own to herself that 
she had been rather rude in bet late colloquy 
with Charlotte, And she was a prood Little 
Sister: at least she did not care ibr to own that 
she had been hnsty or disrespeelfnl in her con- 
duct to lliot young woman. She had too much 
spirit for that. Have we ever said that oar lit- 
tle friend was exempt from the prejndicea and 
vanities of this wicked world? Well, to rescue 
Philip, to secure the fatal bill, to go with it to 
Charlotte, and say, "There, Mrs. Philip, there's 
your husband's liberty." It would be a rare tri- 
umph, that it would ! And Philip would prom- 
ise, on bis honor, that this. should be the last 
and only bill he would pay for that wretched 
old father. With these happy thoughts swelling 
in her little heart, Mrs. Brandon made her way 
to the familiar house in Thornhaugh Street, and 
would have a little bit of supper, so she would. 
And laid her own little cloth ; and set forth her 
little forks and spoons, which were as bright as 
rubbing could make them ; and I am authorized 
to slate that her repast consisted of two nice Ilt^ 
tie lamb-chops, which she purchased from her 
neighbor Mr. Chump, in Tottenham Court Road, 
after a pleasant little conversation with that gen- 
tleman and his good lady. And, with her bit 
of supper, after a day's work, our little friend 
would sometimes indulge in a glass— a little 
glass^of something comfortable. The case- 
bottle was in the cupboard, out of which her 
poor Pa had been wont lo mix his tumblers for 
many a long day. So, having prepared it with 
her own hands, down she sat to her little meal, 
tired and happy ; and as she thought of the oc- 
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s of the day, and of the rescne which 
liad come so opportnnely to her beloved Philip 
.Olid his children, I am Bure'siie said a, grace be- 

Her candles being lighted and her hlind up, 
any one in the street could see that her chamber 
was occupied ; uiid at about ten o'clock at night 
there came a heavy step clinking along the paro- 
ment, the sound of which, I havo no doubt, made 
the Little Sister start a little. The heavy foot 
paused before her window, and presently clat- 
tered up the steps of her door. Then, as her 
bell rang, I consider it is most probable that her 
uheefc flushed a little. She went to her ball door 
nnd opened it herself. "Lor, is it you, Mr. 
Hunt? Well, I never! that is, I thought von 
might come. Really, now"— and with the moon- 
light behind him., the dingy Hunt swaggered in. 

" How comfortable yon looked at your little 
table ! " says Hnnt, with his hat over Ms eye. 

' ' Won't you step in and set down to it, and 
take something ?" asks the smiling hostess. 

Of course. Hunt would take something. And 
the greasy hat is taken off his head with a flour- 
ish, and he struts into the poor Little Sister's 
little loom, pulling a wisp of griiiliug hair and 
endeavoring to assume a careless, fashionable 
look. The dingy hand had seized the case-bot- 
tle in a moment. "Whatl yon do a little in 
this way, do you?" he Bays, and winks amiably 
at Mrs. Brandon and the bottle. She takes ever 
so little, she owns; and reminds him of days 
which ho must remember, when she had a wine- 
glass out of poor Pa's tumbler. A bright little 
kettle is singing on the fire — will not Mr. Hunt 
mis a ghiss for himself? She lakes a bright 
beaker from the corner-eupboard, which is near 
her, with her keys hanging from it. 

" Oh ho ! tJhat's wheto we keep the ^nnums, 
is it ?" says the grateful Hunt, with a laugh. 

'.'My papa always kep it there," says Caro- 
line, meekly. And while her back is tomed 
to fetch a canister from the cupboard, she knows 
that the astute Mr. Hunt has taken the oppor- 
tunity to fill ft good large measure from the 
square bottle. "Make yourself welcome," says 
the Little Sister, in her gay, artless way; "there's 
more where that came from!'' And Hunt drinks 
his hostess's health: and she bows to him, and 
smiles, and sips a little from her own glass ; and 
the little lady looks quite-pretty, and rosy, and 
bright. Her cheeks are like apples, her figure 
is trim and graceful, and always attired in the 
neatest-fitting gown. By the comfortable light 
of the candles on her sparkling tables you si 
see the silver lines in her light hair, or the marks 
which time has made round hor eyes. Hont's 
gaxe on her with admiration. 

"Why," says he, "I vow you look younger 

and prettier than when — when I saw yon first." 

"Ah, Mr. Hunt!" cries Mrs. Brandon, with 

a flash on her cheek, which becomes it, "don't 

recall that time, or that — that wretch who served 

" He was a seonndrcl, Caroline, to treat 
lie did such a woman as you I The fellow has 



principle ; he was a bad one from the begin- 
ning. Why, he ruined ma as well as you: got 
play J run me into debt by introdueing 
his fine companions. I was a simple young 
fellow then, and thonght it was a fine thing 
~' 'e with fellow commoners and noblemen 
who drove their tandems and gave their grand 
ers. It was he that led me astray, I tell 
I might have been Fellow of my college 
id a living — married a good wife — risen to 
bishop, by George! — fori had great talents, 
Caroline; only I was so confounded idle, and 
fond of the cards and the bones." 

The bones?" cries Caroline, with a bewil- 
dered look. 

"The dice, my dear! 'Seven's the main'- 
'as my ruin. ' Seven's the main' and eiev- 
n's the nick to seven. That used to be the 
ittle game!" And ho made a graceful ges- 
ture with bis empty wine-glass, as though ho 
ossing a pair of dice on the table. " The 
next u> me in lecture is a bishop now, and 
I could knock his head off in Greek iambics and 
Latin hexameters, too. In my second year I 
got the Latin declamation prize, I tell you — " 
Brandon always said yon were one of the 
clereroBt men at the college. He always said 
that, I remember," remarks the lady, very re- 
spectfully. 

" Did he ? He did say a good word for me, 
then? BrummellFirmin wasn't a clever man; 
he wasn't a reading man. Whereas I wonld 
back myself for a sappbic ode against any man 
y coUogo — against any man ! Thanii yon. 
Tou [fornix it so uncommon hot and well, there's 
no saying no; indeed there ain't! Though I 
have had enough— upon my honor, I have." 

"Lor! I thought you men could drink any 
thing! And Mr. Brandon — Mr. Ticmin yoii 
said?" 

" Well, I said Brummell Firmin was a swell 
somehow. He had a sort of grand manner with 

"Yes, he had," sighed Caroline. And I 
dare say her thoughts wandered back to a (ime 
long, long ago, when this grand gentleman had 
captivated her. 

"And it was trying to keep up with him that 
mined me I I quarreled with my poor old gov- 
ernor about money, of course ; grew idle, and 
lost my Fellowship. Then the bills came down 
upon me. I tell yoikthere are soma of my col- 
lege licks ain't paid now. " 

"College ticks? Law!" ejaculates the lady. 
"And—" 

"Tailor's ticks, tavern ticks, livery-stable 
Ijeks — for there were famous hacks in our days, 
and I used to hunt with the tip-top men. I 
wasn't bad across country, I wasn't. But we 
can't keep the pace with those rich fellows. We 
tiy, and ihey go ahead — they ride us down. Do 
youthink,ifI hadn't been very hard up, I would 
have done what I did to yon, Caroline? Yoa 
poor little innocent suffering thing. It was a 
shame. It was a shame I" 

"Yes, a3hameitwas!"criosCaroline. "And 
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that I never gainsay. You did deal hard with 
& poor girl, both of von." 

" It was rascally. ' But Jinnin was the worst. 
He had me in his power. It was he lei me 
wrong. It was he drove me into debt, and then 
abroad, and then into qu — into jail, perliaps : 
and then into this kind of thing." ("This 
kind of thing" has before been explained ele- 
gantly to signify a tumbler of hot grog.) "And 
my fathiir wouldn't see me on his death-bed ; 
and my brothers and sisters brolie with me ; and 
I owe it all to Bmmmell Firmin — all. Do you 
think, after mining me, he oughtn't to pay me?" 
and again he thumps a dustty hand upon the 
table. It made dingy marlLS on the poor Little 
Sister's spotless table-cloth. It rubbed its own- 
er's forehead and lank, grizzling hair. 

"And me, Mr. Hunt? What do ho owe 
ino?" asks Hnnt'a hostess. 

"Caroline!" cries Hunt, "IhavemadeBrum- 
mell rirmin pay me a good bit biick already, 
but I'll have more;" and he thumped his breast, 
and thrust his hand into his breasl>pockct as he 
spoke, and clntcheii at something within. 

"It is there!" thought Caroline. Siie might 
turn pale; but he did notremark her pallor. He 
was all intent on drink, on vanity, on revenge. 

"I have him," I say. " He owes me a gooS 
bit; and he has paid me a good bit; and he shall 
pay me a good bit more. Do you think I am 
a, fellow who will be rained and insulted, and 
won't revenge myself? Tou should have seen 
his face vrhen I turned up at New York at the 
Aslor House, and said, 'Brnmmell, old fellow, 
here I am,' I said; and he turned as white — as 
white as this table-cloth. 'P/i never leave you, 
my boy,' I said. ' Other fellows may go from 
you, but old Tom Ilunt will stick W you. Let's 
go into the bar and have a drink!' and he was 
obliged to come. And I have him now in my 
power, I lell you. And when I say to him, 
'Brnmmell, havo^ drink, 'drink he must. His 
bald old head must go into the pail!" And 
Mr. Hunt laughed a laugli which I dare Say was 
not agreeable. 

After a panse he went on : "Caroline! Do 
you hate him, I say? or do you like a fellow 
who deserted you and treated you like a scoun- 
drel ? Some women do. I could tell of women 
who do, I could tell you of other follows, per- 
haps, but I won't. Do yon hate Bmmmell Fir- 
min, that bald-headed Brttm — hypocrite, and 
that — that insolent rascal who laid hia hand on 
a clet^man, and an old man, by George, and 
hit joo— and bit mo in that street. Do you hate 
him, I say? Hoo ! hool hick! I've got 'em 
both! — here, in my pocket — bothl" 

" You have got — what ?" gasped Caroline. 

"I have got their— hallo! stop, what's that 
to you what I've got ?" And he sinks back in 
his chair, and winks, and leers, and triumph- 
antly tosses his glass. 

"Well, it ain't much to me ; I— I never got 
any good out of either of 'em yet," says poor 
Caroline, with a sinking heart. "Let's talk 
about somebody else than them two plagues. 



Because you were a little merry one night — and 
I don't mind what a gentleman says when be 
has had a glass— for a great big strong man to 

"To strike a clergyman!" yells Hunt. 

" It was a shame — a cowardly shame ! AnJ 
I gave it him for it, I promise you!" cries Mrs. 
Brandon. 

"On your honor, now, do yon hate 'em?" 
cries Ilunt, starting up, and clenching his fist, 
and dmpping again into his chair. 

' ' Have I any reason to love 'em, Mr. Hunt ? 
Do sit down and have a little — " 

"No ; you have no reason to like 'em. You 
hate 'em — I hate 'em. Look here. Promise— 
'pon your honor, now, Caroline- I've got 'em 
both, I tell you. Strike a clei'gyman, will he? 
What do you say to that ?" 

And starting from his chair once more, and 
supporting himself against the wall (where hung 
one of J. J.'s pictures of Philip), Hunt pnlis out 
the greasy pocket-book onee more, and fumbles 
among the greasy contents ; and as the papers 
flutter on to the floor and (he table, he pounces 
down on one with a, dingy hand, and yells a 
laugh, and says, " I've cotched yon ! That's it. 
What do you say to that? — London, July 4th. 
—Three months after date, I promise to pay to 
— No you don't." 

"La! Mr, Hunt, won't you let me l,)ok at 
it?" cries the hostess. ""Whatever is it? A 
bill? My Pa had plenty of 'em." 

"What? with candles in the room? Ho 
yoQ don't, I say." 

"What is it? Won't you tell me?" 

"It's the young one's acceptance of the old 
man's draft," says Hunt, hissing and laugliing, 

" Eor how much ?" 

"Three hundred and eighty-six four three^ 
that's all ; and I guess I can get more where 
that came from ! " says Hunt, laughing more and 
more cheerfully. 

"What will yon take for it? I'll buy it of 
you," cries the Little Sister. "I— I've seen 
plenty of my Pa's bills; and I'll — I'll discount 
this, if you like." 

"What! are you a little discounter ? Is that 
the way you make your money, and the silver 
spoons, and the nice supper, and every thing 
delightful about you? A little discountess, are 
you — you little rogue? Little discountesa, by 
George! How much will yon pve, little dis- 
countess ?" And the reverend gentleman laughs, 
and winks, and drinks, and laughs, and tears 
twinkle out of his tipsy old eyes as he wipes 
them with one hand, and again says, " How 
much will you give, little discountess ?" 

When poor Caroline went to her cupboard, 
and from it took the notes and the gold which 
she had had we know from whom, and added 
to these out of a cunning box a little heap of her 
own private savings, and with trembling hands 
poured the notes, and the sovereigns, and the 
shillings into a dish on the table, I never heard 
accurately how mnch she laid down. But 
she must have spread out eveij thing she had 
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in the world ; for she felt her pockets anij emp- 
tied tliem ; and, tapping, her head, she again 
applied to the cupboard, and took from thence 
a, little store of spoons and forks, and then a 
brooch, and then a watch; and she piled these 
all up in a dish, and she said, " Now, Mr. Hunt, 
I will g<Te you all these for that bill." And 
aha looked up at Thilip's picture, wliich hung 
over the parson's bloodshot, satyr face. " Take 
these," she said, "and give me that,' There's 
two hundred pound, I know ; and there's Ihirtj- 
fonr, and two eighteen, thirty-six eighteen, and 
there's the plate and watch, and I want that 
bill," 

"What? hare yon got all this, yon liltle 
dear?" cried Hunt, dropping back into his chair 
again. " Why, you're a little fortune, by Jove 
— a pretty little fortune, a little discountosa, a 
little wife, a little fortnnc. I say, I'm a Uni- 
versity man ; I could write alcaics once as well 
as any man. Tm a gentleman. I say, hovr 
much have you got? Count it over again, my 

And again she toid him the araonnt of the 
gold, and the notes, and the silver, and the 
number of the poor little spoons. 

A thought came across the fellow's boozy 
brain 1 "If yoa offer so much," says he, "and 
you're a little diseountess, the bill's worth more; 
that fellow must be making his fortune ! Or do 
yon knowabont it? I say, do yon know abont 
it? No. I'll have my bond." I'll have my 
bond I And he gave n tipsy imitation of Shy- 
bck, and lurched back into his cbair, and 
laughed. 

"Let's have a little more, and talk about 
things," said the poor Little Sister; and she 
daintily heaped her liltle treasures and arranged 
them in her dish, and smiled upon the parson 
laughing in his chair. 

"Caroline," says he, after a pause, "yon are 
still fond of that old bald-headed scoundrel I 
That's it! Just like you women — just like, hot 
I won't lell. No, no, I won't tell! Tou arc 
fond of that old swindler still, I say I Wherev- 
er did you get that Idt of money ? Look here 
now — with that, and this little bill in my pock- 
et, there's enough to carry us on for ever so long. 
And when this money's gone, I tell you I know 
who'll give us more, and who can't refuse as, I 
teli you. Look here, Caroline, dear Caroline 1 
I'm an old fellow, I know ; but I'm a good fel- 
low : I'm a classical sdiolar : and I'm a gentle- 

The classical scholar and gentleman bleared 
h' w ds as he uttered them, and wiJh his 
By and sordid face gave a leer, whicli 
mas h frightened the poor little lady to 
wh m h p -offered himself as a suitor, for she 
tarted b k with a pallid face, and an aspect 
f h d I ke and terror that even her guest 
rem kd 

I d I was a scholar and gentleman," he 
shrieked agiun. "Do yon doubt it? I'm as 
good a man as Brummell Pinnin, I say. I ain't 
so (all. But I'U do a copy of Latin alcaics or 



Greek iambics against him or any man of my 
weight. Do yon mean to insult me ? Don't I 
know who you are? Are you better than a 
Master of Arts and a elei^man ? He went out 
in medicine, Firmin did. Do you mean, when 
a Master of Arts and classical scholar otTers yoa 
his hand and fortune, that you're above him, 
and refuse hin^ by George ?" 

The Little Sister was growing bewildered and 
frightened by the man's enei^ and horrid looks. 
"Oh, Mr. Hunt!" she cried, "see here, toko 
this '. See — there are two hundred and thirty 
— thirty-fbnr poundsandall these things! Take 
them, and give me that paper." 

"Sovereigns, and notes, and spoons, and a 
watch, and, what I have in my pocket— and that 
ain't much — and Firmin's bill! Three hundred 
and eighty-six lour three. It's a fortune, my 
dear, with economy ! I won't have you going 
on being a nurse and that kind of thing. I'ma 
scholar and a gentleman — I am — and that place 
ain't fit for Mrs. Hunt. We'll first spend your 
money. No: we'll first spend my money — three 
hundred and eighty-six and — and hang the 
change — and when that's gone, we'll have an- 
other bill from that batd-hesded old scoundrel : 
and his son who struck a poor cler — We viUl, 
I say, Caroline — we — " 

The wretch was suiting actions to his words, 
and rose once more, advancing toward his host- 
ess, who shrank back, laughing half-hysterical- 
ly, and retreating as the other neared her. Be- 
hind her was that cupboard which had contain- 
ed her poor Jittle treasure and other stores, and 
appended to the lock of which her keys were 
Btil! hanging. As the brute approached her she 
flung back the cnpboard-door smartly upon him. 
The keys struck him on the head ; and bleed- 
ing, and with a cnise and a cry he fell back on 
his chair. 

In the cupboard was that bottle which she 
had received from America notlong since; and 
about which she had talked with Goodenough on 
that very day. It had been used twice or thrice 
by his direction, by hospital surgeons, and un- 
der her eye. She suddenly seized this bottle. 
As the ruffian before her uttered his impreca- 
tions of wrath, she poured out a quantity of the 
contents of the bottle onherhandkerchic^. She 
said, "Ohl Mr. Hunt, have I hurt yon? I 
didn't mean it. But yon shouldn't^— yon shouldn't 
frighten a lonely woman so ! Here, let me bathe 
jou ! Smell this ! It will — it will do you — 
good — it will — it will, indeed!" The handker- 
chief was over his face. Bewildered by diink 
before, the fumes of the liquor which he was ab- 
sorbing served almost instantly to overcome him. 
He struggled for a, moment or two, "Stop — 
stop! you'll he belter in a moment," she whis- 
pered. "Oh yes! better, quite better!" She 
squeezed more of the liquor from the bottle on 
to the handkerchief In a mintite Hunt was 

Then the little pale woman leaned over him, 
and took the pocket-book out of his pocket, and 
from it the bill which bore Philip's name. As 
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Hunt layin stnpor Before her, she now Eqneeied 
more of the liquor orer his head ; aod then 
thrust the hill into the iire, and saw it l^m to 
ashes. Then she put back the pocket-book into 
Hunt's breast. She said afterward that she nev- 
er should hare thought about that Chloroform, 



but for her brief conversation with Dr. Good, 
enough that evening regnrdiiig a case in which 
she had employed the new remedy under his 

How long did Hunt lie in thst stupor? It 
seemed a whole long night to Caroline. She said- 
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afterward that the thought of that act that night 
made her hair grow gray. Poor little head 
Indeed she would have laid it down for Philip. 
Hunt, I suppose, came to himself when the 
handkerchief was withdrawn, and the fumes of 
the potent Jiquor ceased to worlt on his brain. 
He was very much frightened and bewildered. 
"What was it? Where am 17" he aslujd, in a 
husky voice. 

"It was the kojs struclt you in the cupboard- 
doOT when you — jou ran against it," said pale 
Caroline. ' ' Loolt ! yon are all bleeding e 
head. Let me dry it." 

"Mo; keep offi" cried the terrified mar 
"Will you have a cab to go home? The poor 
. gentleman bit himself against the cupboard- 
door, Mary. You remember hjiu here before, 
don't you, one night?" And Caroivne, with n 
shrug, pointed out to her maiii, whom she had 
lummoned, the great square bottle of spiriti 
on the table, and indicated that there lay the 
cause of Hunt's bewilderment. 

"Are you better now? Will you — will you 
^take a little more refreshment?" asked Caro- 

" No! "he cried, with an oath, and with.glai 
ing, bloodshot eyes he lurched toward bis hat. 

"Lor, mum I what ever is it? And tbi 
smell in the room, and aJl this here heap of 
money and things on the table?" 

Caroline flung open her window, " It's medi- 
cine which Dr. Goodeuough has ordered for 
one of his patients. I must go and see her to- 
night," she said. And at midnight, looking aj 
pale as death, the Little Sister we^t to the doc- 
tor's house and roused him from his bed and 
told him the Etory here narrated. " I offered 
liim all you gave me," she said, "and all I had 
in the world besides, and he wouldn't — and — ' 
Here she broke ont into a iit of hysterics. Tht 
doctor had to ring up his servants ; to admin- 
ie; to pat her ir 
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"By the immortal Jove," he said afterward, 
"I had a great mind to beg her naver to leave 
it ! Bnt that my housekeeper would tear Caro- 
line's eyes out, Mrs. Brandon should he welcomo 
to stay forever. Except her k's, that woman has 
cvoij virtue : constancy, gentleness, generosity, 
cheerfulness, and the courage of a lioness 1 To 
think of that fool, that dandified idiot, that triple 
ass, Pirmiu" (there wero few men in the world 
for whom Goodenough entertained a greater 
scorn than for bis late confrere, Firmin of Old 
Parr Street) — " think of the villain having pos- 
sessed such a treasure— let alone his having de- 
ceived and deserted her — of bis having possessed 
such a treasure and flung it away I Sir, I al- 
ways admired Mrs. Brandon ; but I think ten 
thousand times more highly of her since her glo- 
rious crime and most righteous robbery. If the 
villdn bad died, dropped dead in the street — 
the drunken miscreant, foi^r, house-breahrt-, 
assassin — so that no punishment could have 
fallen upon poor Brandon, I think I should have 
respected her only the more I" 



At an early hour Dr. Goodenough had thought 
proper to send off messengers to Philip and my- 
self, and to make us acquainted with the strange 
adventure of the previons night. We both basl- 
ened to him. I myself was summoned, no dbabt^ 
in consequence of my profound legal knowledge, 
whioh might ha of nse in poor little Caroline's 
present trouble. And Philip came because she 
longed to sea him. By some instinct she know 
when he arrived. She crept down from the 
chamber where the doctor's housekeeper had 
laid her on a bod. She knocked at the doctor's 
study, where we were all in consultation. She 
came in quite pale, and tottered toward Philip, 
and flung herself into bis arms, with a burst of 
tears that greatly relieved her excitement and 
fever. Firmin was scarcely less moved. 

"You'll pardon me for what I have done, 
Philip?" she sobbed, "If tbcy— if they take 
me up, you won't forsake mef" 

"Forsake yon? Pardon you? Come and 
live with us, and never leave us !'' cried Philip. 
" I don't think Mre. Philip would like that, 
dear," said the little woman, sobbing on his 
arm; "but, ever since the Greyfriars school, 
when jou was go ill, you have been like a son t<i 
me, and somehow I couldn't help doing that last 
night to that villain — I couldn't," 

"Serve the scoundrel right. Never deserved 
lo come to life again, my dear," said Dr. Good- 
enough. "Don't JOU be exciting yourself, lit- 
tle Brandon ! I must have you sent back to lie 
down on your bed. Take her up, Philip, to the 
little room next mine, and order her to lie down 
and be as quiet as a mouse. You are not to 
till I give you leave, Brandon — mind that; 
:ome back to us, Firmin, or we shall have 
the patients coming." 

So Philip led away this poor Little Sister; 
and trembling, and clinging to his arm, she re- 
turned to tho room assigned to her. 

' She wants to be alone with him," the doc- 
said ; and bo spoke a brief word or two of 
t strange delusion under which the little wo- 
rt labored, that this was her dead child come 
back to her. 

I know that is in her mi 
said; "she never got over tt 
which I found her. If I were to swear her on 
the book, and say, 'Brandon, don't yon believe 
he is your son alive ag^n ?' she would not dare 
She will leave him every thing she 
: only gave her so mneh less than that 
scoundrel's bill yesterday, because I knew she 
would like to contribute her own share. It 
would have offended her mortally to have been 
left ont of the subscription. They like to sacri- 
fice themselves. Why, there are women in In- 
dia who, if not allowed to I'oast with their dead 
husbands, would die of vexation." And by this 
Mr. Philip came striding hack into the room 
1, rubbing a pair of very red eyes. 
Long ere this, no doubt, that drunken ruf- 
fian is sobered, and knows that the bill is gone. 
He is likely enough to accuse her of tha rob- 
bery," says the doctor. 
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" Suppose," says Philip's other friend, " I had 
put a pistol to your head, and was going to shoot 
you, and the doctor took the pistol out of my 
hand and flung it into the sea? would you help 
me to prosecute the doctor for rohhing me of 
the pistol ?" 

"You don't suppose it will be a pleaenre to 
ma to pay that bill 1" said Philip. "I said if a 
certain bill were presented to me, purporting to 
te accepted by Philip Firmin, I would pay it. 
Bat if that scoundrel, Hunt, only saya that he 
had such a bill, and has lost it, 1 will cheerful- 
ly lake my oath that I have never signed any 
bill at ail— and they can't find Brandon guilty 
of stealing a thing which never exitted." 

"Lot us hope, then, that the bill was not in 

And to this wish all thre« gentlemen heartily 
said Amen ! 

And now the doctor's door-bell began to be 
agitated by arrivinp patients. His dining-room 
was already full of them. The Little Sister 
must lie still, and the discussion of her affairs 
must be deferred to a more convenient hour; 
and Philip and his friend agreed to leconnoitn 
the house in Thornhaugh Street, and see if any 
thing had happened since its mistress had left 



Get away, and go home I Ton are not sober 
yet, you horrible man-!" 

On this, clinging on to the area-railjngs, and 
demeaning himself like a madman, Hunt con- 
tinued to call out, " Police, police 1 Ihavebeen 
robbed, I've been lObbed ! Police 1 " until aston- 
ished heads appeared at various windows ir 






g had happened. Mrs. Bran- 
don's maid, who ushered us into her mistress's 
little room, told us that in the early morning 
that horrible man who had come overnight, and 
been so tipsy, and behaved so ill — the very 
man who had come there tipsy afore once, 
whom Mr. Philip had flung into the street — had 
come battering at the knocker, and pulling at 
the bell, and swearing and cursing most dread- 
ful, and calling for " Mrs. Brandon ! Mrs. Bran- 
don 1 Mrs. Brandon!" and frightening the whole 
street. After he had rung he knocked and bat- 
tered ever so long. Mary looked out at him 
from her upper window, and told him to go along 
home, or she would call the police. On this the 
man roared out that he would call the j 
himself if Mary did not let him in ; and 
went on calling "Police!" and yelling from the 
door, Mary came down stairs and opened the 
liall-door, keeping the chain fastened, and asked 
iiim what he wanted ? 

Hunt, from the steps without, began to swi 
and rage more loudly, and to demand to be 
in. He must and would sea Mrs. Brandon. 

Mary, from behind her chain barricade, said 
that her mistress was not at home, but that 
had been called out that night to a patient of 
Dr. Goodenough's. 

Hunt, with more shrieks and curses, said it 
was a lie ; and that she was at home ; and that 
he would see her ; and that he must go into her 
room i and thai he had left something there ; 
that he had lost something ; and that he would 

"Lost something here?" cried Mary. "Why 
here? when you reeled out of this house you 
couldn't scarce walk, and you almost fell info 
the gutter, which 1 have seen jou there before. 
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Wlien the policeman appeared Hunt began 
sway and pull at the door conRned by its 
chain, and he fiantically reiterated his chaise 
been robbed and hocussed in that 
house, that night, by Mrs. Brandon. 

The policeman, by a familiar expression, con- 
ned his utter disbelief of the statoment, and 
Id the dirty, disreputable man to move on, 
and go to bed. • Mrs. Brandon was known and 
{pcctod all round the neighborhood. She had 
befriended numerous poor round about, and was 
known for a hundred charities. She atte'".ded 
many respectable families. In that parish there 
was no woman more estoemed. And by the 
word " Gammon" the policeman expressed his 
sense of the titter absmdity of the cluu'ge against 
the good lady. 

Hunt still continued to yell out that he had 
been robbed and hocnssed, and Mary from be- 
hind her door repeated to the officer (with whom 
she perhaps had relations not unfriendly) her 
statement that the beast had gone reeling away 
from the house the night before, and if he had 
losf any thing, who knows where he might not 
have lost it ? 

' ' It was taken ont of this pocket, and out of 
this pocket-bpok," howled Hunt, clinging to the 
rail. " 1 give her in charge. I give the house 
in charge ! It's a den of thieves ! " 

During this shouting and turmoil the sash of 
a window in Ridley's studio was thrown op. 
The painter was going to his morning work. 
He had appointed an early model. The sun 
conld not rise too soon for Bidley, and as soon 
as ever it gave its light found him happy at his 
labor. He had heard from his bedroom the 
brawl going on about the door. 

" Mr. Ridley !" says the policeman, touching 
the glazed hat with much respect — (in fact, and 
out of uniform, Z 26 has figured in more than 
one of J. J.'s pictures) — "here's a fellow dis- 
turbing the whole street, and shouting out that 
Mrs. Brandon have rohhed and hocnssed him!" 
Ridley ran down stairs in a high state of in- 
dignation. Ho is nervous, like men of his tribe; 
quick to i>3el, to pity, to love, to be angiy. He 
undid the chain and ran into the street. 

"I remember that feilow drunk here before,'' 
said the pdnter, ' ' and lying in that very gutter. " 
"Drunk and disorderly! Come along!" 
cries Z 25 ; and his hand was quickly fastened 
on the parson's greasy collar, and under its strong 
grasp Hunt is forced to move on. He goes, still 
yelling out that he has been robbed. 
*"Te!l that to his worship," says the incredu- 
lous Z. And this was the news which Mrs. 
Brandon's friends received fram her maid when 
they called at her house. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 



If Philip and his fi-iend had happened 
pass through High Street, Marylebone, on their 
way to Thomhaugh Street to reconnoitre the 
Little Sister's house, they would haTe seen the 
Reverend Mr. Hunt, in a very dirty, battered, 
crest-fallen, and nnsatisfactory state, marthing 
to Marylebone from the station, where the rev- 
ei'end gentleman had passed the night, and un- 
dec the ousted/ of the police. A convoy of street 
boys followed the prisoner and his guard, mak- 
ing sarcastic remarks on both. Hunt's appear- 
ance was not improved since we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting him on the previ 
With a grizzled beard and hair, a dingy face, a 
dingy shirt, and a countenance mottled with 
dirt and drink, we may fancy the reverend ms 
passing in tattered raiment through the stre< 
to make his appearance before the magistrate. 

You have no doubt forgotten the nartati' 
which appeared in the morning papers two days 
after the Thornhangh Street incident, bnt my 
clerk lias been at the pains to hunt up and copy 
the police report, in which events connected with 
our history are briefly recorded. 
" Mabtlebohe, Wedmidan. — Thotana Tuftoo III 
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Philip Firmio's statement that ho had given 
no bill of exchange was made not without hesi- 
tatioD on his part, and indeed at his friends' 
strong entreaty. It was addressed not so much 
to the sitting magistrate as to that elderly indi- 
vidual at New York, who was warned no more 
to forge his son's name. I fear a coolness en- 
sued between Philip and hia parent in conse- 
quence of the yoangor man's behavior. The 
doctor bad thought better of his boy than to supp 
pose that, at a moment of necessity, Philip would 
desert him. He forgave Philip, nevertheless. 
Perhaps since liis marriage oihBr injiuences were 
at work upon him, etc. The parent made fur- 
ther remarks in this strain. A man who takes 
your money is naturally offended if you remon- 
stralt; you wound his sense of delicacy by pro- 
testing against his putting his hand in your 
pocket. The elegant doctor in New York con- 
tinued to speak of his nnhappy son with a mourn- 
ful shake of the head ; he said, perhaps believed, 
that Philip's imprudence was in part the cause 
of his own exile. ' ' This is not the kind of en. 
tertainment to which I would have invited you 
at my own house in England," he would say, 
"I thought to have ended my days there, and 
to have left my son in comfort, nay splendor. 
I am an exile in poverty: and he — but I will 
use no hard words." And to his female patients 
he would say ; " No, my dear madam ! Not a 
syllable of reproach shall escape these lips re- 
garding that misguided boy ! But you can feel 
for me; I know vou can feel for me." In the 
old days a high-spirited highwayman, who toot 
a coach -pa^nger's purse, thought himself in- 
jured, and the traveler a shabby fellow, if he se- 
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creSed a gainea or two under the cushions. In 
the doctor's now rare letters he breathed a man- 
ly sigh here and there, to thinii that he had lost 
the confidence of his boy. I do believe that 
certain ladies of our a^qnainlance were inclined 
to think that the elder Finnin had been not al- 
together well used, however much they loved 
and admired the Little Sister for her lawless act 
in her boy's defense. But this main point we 
had won. The doctor at New York took the 
warning, and wrote his son's signatm-e upon no 
more bills of exchange. Tho good Goodenough's 
loan was carried back to him in the very coin 
which he had supplied. He said that his little 
nurso Brandon was spleadide mendax, and that 
her robbery was a sublime and courageous 






ofw; 

In so far, since his marriage, Mr. Philip had 
been pretty fortunate. At need, friends had 
come to him. In moments of peril he had had 
succor and relief Though he had married 
without money, fate had sent him a sufficiency. 
His flask had never been empty, and there was 
always meal in his bin. But now hard trials 
were in store for him ; hard trials which wo have 
said were endurable, and which ho has long since 
lived through. Any man who has played the 
game of life or whist, knows how for one whilo 
he will have a series of good cards dealt him, 
and again will get no trumps at all. After he 
got into his house in Milman Street and quitted 
thoLittle Sister's kind roof, our friend's good for- 
tune scorned lo desert him. "Perhaps it was a 
punishment for my pride, because I was haughty 
with her, and — and jealous of that dear ROod 
little creature," poor Charlotte afterward owned 
in conversation witli other frien' 
fortune seemed to change when 
from her, and that I must own." 

Perhaps, when she was yet under Mrs. Bran- 
don's roof, the Little Sister's provident care had 
done a great deal more for Charlotte than Char- 
lotte know, Mrs. Philip had the most simple 
tastes in the world, and upon herself never spent 
an nnnecessaiy shilling. Indeed, it was a won- 
der, considering her small expenses, how neat 
and nice Mrs, Philip erer looked. But she n^rer 
could deny herself when, the children were in 
question ; and had (hem arrayed in all sorts of 
fine clothes; and stitched, and hemmed all day 
and night to decorate their little persons ; and 
in reply to the remonstrances of the matrons her 
friends, showed how it was impossible children 
amid bo dressed for less cost. If any thing ailed 
them, qnick, the doctor must be sent for. Not 
worthy Gooddiough, who came without a fee, 
and pooh-poohed her alarms and anxieties ; but 
dear Mr. Bland, who had a feeling heait, and 
was himself a father of children, and who sup- 
ported those children by the produce of the pills, 
draujihts, powders, visits, which he bestowed on 
all families into whose doors he entered. Bland's 
sympathy was very consolatory ; but it was found 
CO bo very costly at the end of the year, "And, 
what then?"Eays Charlotte, with kindlingcbeeks. 
"Do you suppose we should grudge that money 



which was to give health to our dearest, dearest 
babies ? No. You cad't have snch a bad opin- 
ion of me as that I" And accordingly Mr. 
Bland received a nice little annuity from oui- 
friends, Philip had a joke about his wife's 
housekeeping which perhaps may apply to other 
young women who are kept by overwatchful 
mothers too much in statu jmpiUaH. When 
they were man'ied, or about to be married, 
Philip asked Charlotte what she would order for 
dinner? She promptly said she would order 
leg of mutton. "And after leg of mutton?" 
" Leg of beef, to be sure !" says Mrs. Charlotte, 
looking very pleased and knowing. And the 
fact is, as this' little housekeeper was obliged de- 
murely to admit, their household hills increased 
prodigiously after they left Thornhaagh Street. 
"And I can't understand, my dear, how the 
grocer's book should mount up so t and the bnt- 
terman's, and the beer," etc., etc. We have 
often seen the pretty little head bent over the 
dingy volumes, puzzling, puzzling: and the eld- 
est child would hold up a warning finger to ours, 
and tell them to be very quiet, as mamma was 

And now, I grieve to say, money became 
scarce for the payment of these accounts; and 
though Philip fancied ho hid his anxieties from 
his wife, be sure she loved him too mnch to bo 
deceived by one of the clumsiest hypocrites in 
the world. Only, being a much cleverer hypo- 
crite than her husband, she protended to bo de- 
ceived, and acted her part so well that poor 
Philip was mortified with her gayety, and chose 
to fancy his wife was indiflerent to their misfor- 
tunes. She ought not to be so smiling and hap- 
py, ho thought; and, as nsoal, bemoaned his 
lot to his friends. " 1 come home racked with 
^re, and thinking of those inevitable bills; I 
ihudder. Sir, at every note that lies on the hail 
able, and would tremble as I dashed them open 
13 they do on the stage. But I laugh and pnt 
majauntyair, and humbug Char. And I hear 
ler singing about the bouse and laughing and 
cooing with the children, by Jove. She's not 
aware of any thing. Slie does not know how 
di-eadfully the res domi is squeezing me. But 
before marriage she did, I tell j-ou. Then, if 
any thing annoyed me, she divined it. If I felt 
ever so little unwell, yoa should have seen the 
alarm in her facel It was 'Philip, dear, how 
pale yoa are 1' or, ' Philip, how flushed you are I' 
or, ' I am sure you have had a letter from your 
father. Why do you conceal any thing from 
me, Sir? You never shoidd-^ever !' And 
when the fos is gnawing at my side under 
my cloak, I laugh and grin so naturally that she 
"leves I am all right, and she comes to meet 
flouncing the children about in my face, and 
wearing an air of consummate happiness! I 
would not deceive her for the woi'ld, you know. 
But it's mortifying. Don't tell me ! It is mor- 
tifying to be tossing awake all night, and racked 
--'■'[ care all day, and have the wife of your bo- 
chattering and singing and laughing, as if 
e were no cares, or doubts, or duns in the 
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world. Ifl]]adt]iegf)iit,andsheweie to laugh 
and sing. I should not call that sympathy. If 
I wero arrested for debt a d she we o o come 
grinning and laughing to e spongin house, I 
should not call that con o a on W j loean't 
she feel? She onght o f e The es Belsy, 
our parlor-maid. Tlie e a he o d fe ow mho 
comes to clean the bo s and kn 09 They 
know how hard up I am And my w fe sings 
and dances wliile I am on he ye g f n, by 
Jove ! and giggles and laughs as if lifo was a 

Then the man and woman into whose ears 
poor Philip roared out his confessions and griefs 
hung down their blushing heads in humbled si- 
lence. They are tolerably prosperons in life, 
and, I fear, are pretty well satisfied with them- 
selves and each other. A woman who scarcely 
ever does any wrong, and rules and governs her 

own house and family, as my , as the wifo 

of the reader's humble servant most notoriously 
does, often becomes — must it be said ? — too cer- 
tain of her own virtue, and is too sure of the 
correctness of her own opinion. We virtuous 
people ^ve advice a good deal, and set a con- 
siderable value upon that advice. We meet a 
certain man who has Mien among thieves, let 
us say. We succor him readily enough. We 
take him kindly to the inn and pay his score 
there ; but we say to the landlord, " Ton must 
give this poor man his bed ; his medicine at such 
a dme, and his broth at such another. But, 
mind yon, he must have that physic, and no 
other; that broth when we order it. Wf take 
his case in hand, you understand. Don't listen 
to him or any body else. We know all about 
every thing. Good-by. Take care of him. 
Mind the medicine and the brothl" and Mr. 
Benefactor or Lady Bountiful goes away per- 
fectly aelf-satisfied. 

Do you take this allegory? When Philip 
complained to us of his vrife's friskinoss and gay- 
ety ; when he bitterly contrasted hor levity and 
carelessness with his own despondencyanddoubt, 
Charlotte's two principal friends were smitten by 
shame. "Oh, Philip I dear Philip 1" his female 
adviser said (having looked at her husband once 
or twice as jirmin spoke, and in vain endeav- 
ored to keep her guilty eyes down on her work), 
"Cbarlotto has done this because she is hum- 
ble, and becanse she takes the advice of friends 
who are not. She knows every thing, anil more 
than every thing ; for her dear, (snder heart is 
filled with apprehension. But we told her to 
show no sign of care, Jest her husband should be 
disturbed. And she trusted in os; and she puts 
her trust elsewhere, Philip ; and she has hidden 
ber own anxieties, test yours should be increased ; 
and has met yon gayly when her heart was full 
of dread. We think she has done wrong now ; 
but she did so because she was so simple, and 
trusted in ns who advised her wrongly. Now 
we see that there ought f« liavo been perfect con- 
fidence always between you, and that it is her 
simplicity and faith in us which have misled 
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Philip hung down his head for a 
hid his eyes ; and we knew, during that m 
when his face was concealed from us, how his 
grateful heart was employed. 

" And you Ituow, dear Philip — " says Laura, 
looking at hor husband, and nodding to that per- 
son, who certainly understood the hint. 

"And I say, Firmin," breaks in the lady's 
husband, " you understand, if you are at all — 
that is, if you — that is, if we can—" 

" Hold your tongue !" shouts Firmin, with a 
face beaming over with happiness. "I know 
what yon mean. You beggar, you are going to 
olfer me money ! I see it in your face ; bless 
you both I But we'll try and do without, plcaso 
Heaven. And— and it's worth feeling a pinch 
of poverty to find sach friends as I have had, 
and to share it with snch a — such a — dash — dear 
little thing as I have at home. And I won't 
try and humbug Char any more. I'm bad at 
that sort of business. And good-night, and I'll 
never forget your kinduesB— never !" And he 
is off a moment afterward, and jumping down 
the steps of our door, and so into the park. And 
though there were not five pounds in the poor 
little bouse in Milman Street, there were not two 
happier people in London that night than Char- 
lotte and Philip Firmin. If he had his trou- 
bles, our friend had his immense consolations. 
Fortunate he, however poor, who has friends to 
help, and love to console him in his trials. 



CHAPTER XL. 



domof Brobdiugnag. When Igo tc 
country town the local paper ai 
rival ; the laborers touch their hats as the pony- 
chaise passes ; the girls and old women drop 
courtesies; Mr, Hicks, the grocer and halter, 
comes to his door, and makes a bow, and smirks 
and-smiles. When our neighbor Sir John ar- 
rives at the hall he is a still greater personage ; 
the bell-ringers greet the hall family with a peal ; 
the rector walks over on an early day and pays 
his visit ; and the farmers at market press round 
for a nod of recognition. Sir John at home is 
in Liliput: in Belgrave Square he is in Brob- 
diugnag, where almost every body wo meet is 
ever so much taller than ourselves. "Which 
do you liko best, to he a giant among the pig- 
mies, or a pigmy among the giants?" I know 
what sort of company I prefer myself; hut that 
is not the point. What I would hint is, that 
we possibly give ourselves patronizing airs before 
small people, as folks higher placed than our- 
selves give themselves airs before us. Patron- 
izing airs? Old Miss Mumbles, the half-pay 
lieutenant's daughter, who lives over the plumb- 
er's, with her maid, gives herself in her degree 
more airs than any duchess in Belgravia, and 
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Now it has been said that few men in t 
city of London are bo wmple in thoir tnann 
as Philip Pirmin, and that he treated the pati 
whoso bread ha ate, and the wealthy relative who 
condescended to visit him, with a like freedom. 
He 19 blunt but not familiar, and is not nwhit 
more polite to my lord than to Jack or Tom 
the coffee-honse. He resents familiarity from 
vulgar persons, and those ivho venture on it re- 
tire maimed and mortified after coming into col- 
lision with him. As for the people he loves, 
bo grovels before them, worships their boot-lips 
and their gown-hems. But he submits to them, 
not for their wealth or rank, bat for love's sake. 
He Eubmitled veiy magnanimously at flsst to 
the kindnesses and caresses of Lady Ringwood 
and her daughters, being softened and won by 
the regard which they showed for his wife and 
children. 

Although Sir John was for the Eighl 
Man every where all over the world, and had 
pictures of Frajiklin, La&yette, and Washington 
in his library, ho likewise had portraits of his < 
ancestors in that apartment, and entertained a 
very bigb opinion of the present reprcsentati 
of the Eingwood family. The character of the 
late chief of the house was notorious. Lord 
Kngwood's life had been irregular and his mor. 
als loose. His talents were considerable, no 
doubt, but they had not been devoted to serious 
study or directed to useful ends. A wild man in 
early life, he had only changed his practices in 
later life in consequence of ill health, and became 
a hormit as a CertainPerson became a monk. Ho 



1 frivolous person to the end, and w 

considered as a public man 
and this light-minded man of pleasure had been 
advanced to the third rank of the peerage, while 

iiccesBOr, his superior in intellect and mo- 
rality, remained a Baronet still. How blind the 
Ministry was which refused to Teeognize so much 
talent and worth! Had there been public vir- 

ir common sense in the governors of the 

n, merits like Sir John's never could have 
been overlooked. But Ministers were notori- 
ously a family clique, and only helped each oth- 
er. Promotion and patronage were disgrace- 
fully monopolized by the members of a very tew 
families who were not hotter men of business, 
len of better character, men of more ancient 
neage (though birth, of course, was a mere ac- 
ident) than Sir John himself. In a word, un- 
il they gave him a peerage, he s^v very little 
hope for the cabinet or the country. 

' 1 a very early page of this history mention 
made of a certain Philip Bingnood, to whose 
protection Philip Pirmin's mother confided her 
'>oy when he was first sent to school. Philip 
Ringwood was Firmio's senior by seven years; 
lie came to Old Parr Street twice of thrice dur- 
ing his stay at school, condescended to take the 
"tips," of which the poor doctor was liberal 
enough, but never deigned to lake any notice of 
young Firmin, who looked up to his kinsman 
with awe and trembling. From school Philip 
Ringwood speedily departed to college, and then 
entered upon public life. He was the eldest son 
of Sir John Eingwood, with whom our friend 
has of late made acqu^ntance. 

Mr. Eingwood was a much greater personage 
than the baronet his father. Even when the 
latter succeeded to Lord Ringwood's estates and 
came to London, he could scarcely be said to 
equal his son in social rank ; and the younger 
patronized his parent. What is the secret of 
great social success ? It is not to be gained by 
beauty, or wealth, or birth, or wit, or valor, or 
eminence of any kind. It is a g^ft of Fortune, 
bestowed, like that goddess's lavors, capricious- 
ly. Look, dear madam, at the most fashion- 
able ladies at present reigning in London. Are 
they better bred, or more amiable, or richer, or 
more beaatiful than yourself? See, good Sir, 
the men who lend the fashion, and stand in the 
bow-window at Black's ; are they wiser, or wit- 
tier, or more agreeable people than you ? And 
yet yoa know what your fate wOuld be if yon 
were pat ap B^ that club. Sir John Ringwood 
never dared to be proposed there, even after his 
great accession of fortune on the earl's death. 
His son did not encourage him. People even 
said that Kingwood would blackball his ibther 
if he dared to offer himself as a candidate. 

I never, I say, could nndecsland the reason of 
Philip Ringwood's success in life, though you 
must acknowledge that he is one of our most 
eminent dandies. He is affable to dukes. He 
patronizes marquises. He is not witty. He is 
not clever. He does not give good dinners. 
How many baronets are there in the British em- 
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pire ? Look to your book and sea. 1 tell you 
there are many of these whom Philip Eingwood 
would scarcely admit to wait at oae of hia bad 
dinneiB. By calmly asserting himself in life, 
this man has achievad his social eminence. We 
may hale him ; bnt we acknowledge his superi- 
ority. I'or instance, I should as soon think of 
asking him to dine with mo as I should of slap- 
ping the Archbishop of Canterbury on the back. 
Mr. Eingwood has a meagre little house in 
May Fair, and bolongs to a. public ofBce, wlicre 
he patronizes his chef. His own family bow 
down before him; hia mother is humbie in his 
company ; his sisters are respectful ; his fether 
does not brag of his own liberal principles, and 
never allades to the rights of man in the son's 
presence. He is called " Mr. Eingwood" in the 
family. The person who is least in awe of him 
is his younger brother, who has been known to 
make faces behind Che elder's back. But he is 
a dreadfully headstrong and ignorant child, and 
respects nothing. Lady Eingwood, by-the-way, 
is Mr. Eingwood's step-mother. His own mother 
was the daughter of a noble house, and died in 
giving birth to this paragon. 

Philip Firmin, who had not set eyes upon his 
kinsman since they were at school together, re- 
membered some stories which were current about 
Eingwood, and by no means to that eminent 
dandy's credit — stories of intrigue, of play, of 
Tarioas libertine exploits on Mr. lUngwood'a 
part. One day Philip and Charlotte dined with 
Sir John, who was talking, and chirping, and 
laying down the law, and bragging away accord- 
ing to his wont, when his son entered and asked 
for dinner. He had accepted an invitatioi 
dine at Garterton House. The duke had 
of his attacks of gont just before dinner, 
dinner was off If Lady Eingivood would give 
him a slice of mutton ho would ba very much 
obliged to hor. ^ A place was soon found for i ' 
"And, Philip, this is your namesake and 
cousin, Mr. Philip Firmin,'- said the baronet, 
presenting his son to his kinsman. 

"Your father used to give me sovereigns when 
I was at school. I have a faint recollection of 
yon, too. Little while-headed boy, weren't you i 
How is the doctor and Mrs. Firmin ? All right?' 
"Why, don't you know his father ran away?' 
calls out the youngest member of the famUy. 
"Don't kick me, Emily. He (fid run away !'' 

Then Mr. Eingwood remembered, and a fiiint 
hlush tinged Jiis face. "Lapse of time. I 
know. Shouldn't have asked after such a lapse 
of time, " And he mentioned a case in which 
duke, who was very forgetful, had asked a ma 
quis about his wife, who had run away with n 
earl, and made inquiries about the duke's soi 
who, as every body inew, was not on lorms with 
his father. 

"" This is Mrs. Firmin— Mrs. Philip Firmin !" 
cried Lady Eingwood, rather nervously ; and I 
suppose Mrs. Philip blushed, and the blush be- 
came her ; for Mr. Eingwood afterward conde- 
scended to say to one of his sisters that theii 
new-fband relative seemed one of yont rough- 



and-ready sort of gentlemen, bnt his wife was 
really very well bred, and quite a pretty young 
in, and presentable any where— really any 
where. Charlotte was asked to sing one or two 
of her little songs after dinner. Mr. Eingwood 
lelighted. Her voice was perfectly true. 
Wiiat she sang she sang admirably. And he 
good enough to hum over one of her songs 
(during which performance he showed that his 
was not exempt from little frmlties), and 
y he had heard Lady Fhilomeja Shakerley 
sing that very song at Glenmavis last autumn ; 

■ it was such afavorite that the duchess asked 
it every night — actually every night. When 
friends were going home Mr. Eingwood gave 
PhiHp almost the whole of one finger to shake ; 
and while Philip was inwardly raging at his im- 
nenco, believed tiiat he had entirely fasd- 
nated his humble relatives, and that he had been 
good-natured and friendly, 
an not tell why this^an's patronage chafed 
and goaded our worthy friend so as to drive him 
beyond the bounds of all politeness and reason. 
The artless remarks of the little boy, and the 
occasional simple speeches of the young ladies, 
had only tickled Philip's humor and served to 
amuse him when he met his relatives. I sus- 
pect it was a certain free-and-easy manner which 
Mr. Eingwood chose to adopt toward Mrs. Philip 
which annoyed her husband. He had s^d no- 
thing at which ofiense could be taken ; perhaps 
ho was qnite unconsci<uis of offending! nay, 
thought himself eminently pleasing; perhaps he 
was not more impertinent toward her than to- 
ward other women; but in talking about him 
Mr. Firmin's oyes flashed very fiercely, and he 
spoke of his new acquaintance and relative, with 
his usual eictremo candor, as an upstart, and an 
arrogant conceited puppy whose ears he would 
like to pull. 

How do good woman learn to discover men 
who are not good ? Is it by instinct ? How do 
they learn those stories about men? I protest 
I never told my wife any thing good or bad re- 
garding this Mr. Eingwood, though of coune, as 
a man ahont town, I have heard — who has not? 
—little anecdotes regarding his career. His con- 
duct in that affair with Miss Willowby was heart- 
less and cruel ; his behavior to fliat unhappy 
Blanche Painter nobody can defend. My wife 
conveys her opinion regarding Philip Eingwood, 
his life, principles, and morality, by looks and 
silences which are more awful and killing than 
the bitterest words of sarcasm or reproof. Philip 
Firmin, who knows her ways, watches her feat- 
ures, and, as I have said, humbles himself at her 
feet, marked the lady's awful looks when he 
came to describe to us his meeting with his cous- 
in, and the magnificent patronizing airs which 
Mr. Eingwood assumed. 

"What?" he said, "you don't like him any 
more than I do ? I thought you would not ; 
and I am so glad." 

Philip's friend said she did not know Mr. 
Eingwood, and had never spoken a word iw him 
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"Yes; but you know of him,'' cries the im- 
pctuoub Mrmin. " What do jou know of him, 
with his monstrous pnppjism and arrogance?" 
Oh, Mrs. Laura knew very little of him. She 
did not beliere — she had much rather not be- 
lieve— what tho world said about Mr. Eingwood. 

"Suppose wa were to ask the Woolcombes 
their opinion of your character, Philip?" cries 
that gentleman's biographer, with a laugh. 

"My dear!" says Laura, with a yet severer 
look, the Bererity ofwhich glanca; I must explain. 
The differences of Woolcombe and his wife were 
notorious. Their unhappiness was known 
the world. Society was beginning to look 
a very, very cold face upon Mrs. Woolcombe. 
After quarrels, jcabusies, battles, reconcilia- 
tions, Bcenea of renewed violence and furioui 
language, had come indiiFerenoe, and the moa 
reckless gajety on the woman's part. He 
home was splendid, but mean and miserable 
all sorts of stories were, rife regarding her hus 
band's brutaJ treatmefll of poor Agnes, and her 
own imprudent behavior. Mrs. Laura wi 
dignant when this unhappy woman's nami 
ever mentioned, escept when she thought how 
our warm true-hearted Philip had escaped from 
the heartless creatui'e. "What a blessi ' 
was that jon were ruined, Philip, and that she 
deserted youl" Laura would say. "What for- 
tnne would repay you for marrying such a wo- 

" Indeed it was wojth all I had to lose her," 
saya Philip, " and so the doctor and I are quits. 
If ho had not spent my fortune, Agnes would 
have married me. If aho had married v.., 
might have turned Othello, and have been hung 
for smothering her. Why, if I had not been 
poor, I should never have been married to little 
Char — and fency not being married to Char 
The worthy fellow here lapses into silence, and 
indulgea in an invrard rapture at the idea of h- 
own excessive happiness. Then he is scared 
again at the thought which his own imagination 



" I Bay 1 Fancy being without the kids and 
Charl' he cries, with ft blank look. 

"That horrible father — that dreadful mother 
— pardon me, Philip ; but when I think of tho 
worldlinoss of those unhappy people, and how 
that poor unhappy woman has been bred in it, 
and ruined by it — I am so, so, so — enraged, 
that I can't keep my temper!" cries the lady. 
" Is the woman answerable, or tho parents, who 
hardened her heart, and sold her — sold her to 
that— 0!" Our illustrious friend Woolcombe 
was sisnified by "that 0," ftnd the Jady once 
more paused, choked with wrath as she thought 
about that O, and that O's wife. 

"I wonder he has not Othello'd her," re- 
marks Philip, with his hands in bia pocketa. 
"I should, if she had been mine, and gone on 
as they say she is going on." 

"It is dreadful, dreadful to contemplate!" 
continues the lady. "To think she was sold by 
her own parents, poor thing, poor thing I" The 
guilt is with them who led her wrong." 



"Nay," saya one of the three interlocutora, 
"Why stop at poor Mr. and Mrs. Twysden? 
Why not let them off, and accuse their parents ? 
who lived worldly loo in their generaljon. Or, 
stay ; they descend from William the Conquer- 
or. Let us absolve poor Weldone Twysden, 
and his heartless wife, and have the Norman 

"Ah, Arthur! Did not our sm begin with 
the beginningj" cries the lady, "and haie we 
not its remedy? Oh, this poor creature, tins 
poor creature! May she know whe.e to take 
refuge from it, and learn to repent m time'" 

The Georgian and Circaasian girla, Ihev say, 
used to submit to their lot very complacently, 
and were qnite eager to get to market at Con- 
Btanlinople and be sold. Mrs. Woolcombe want- 
ed nobody to tempt her away from poor Philip. 
She hopped away from the old love as soon as 
ever tho new one appeared with his bag of 
money. She knew quite well to whom she was 
selling heraelf, and for what. The tempter 
needed no skill, or artifice, or eloquence. He 
bad none. But ho showed her a purse, and 
three fine houses — and she came. Innocent 
child, forsooth ! She knew quite as much about 
the world as papa and mamma; and the law- 
yers did not look to her settlement more warily 
and coolly than she herself did. Did she not 
live on it afterward? I do not say she lived 
reputably, but most comfortably; as Paria, and 
Rome, and Naples, and Florence can tell you, 
where she is well known ; where she receives a 
great deal of a certain kind of company; where 
she is scorned and Hattered, and splendid, and 
lonely, and miserable. She ia not miaerable 
when she sees children : she does not care for 
other persons' children, as she never did for ber 
even when they were taken from her. She 
course, hart and angry, when quite com- 
Tulgar people, not in soaiety, you under- 
stand, turn away from her, and avoid her, and 
me to her parties. She gives excellent 
which jolly fogys, rattling bachelors, 
and doubtful ladies frequent; but she is alone 
and unhappy — unhappy because ehe does not 
see parents, sister, or brother? Alloas, moa 
Monsieur! She never cared for parents, 
;r, or brother; ot for baby; or for man 
(except once for Phihp a little, little bit, when 
her pulse wonld sometimes go np two beats in a 
minute at hisftppearanee). But she is unhappy, 
because she is losing her figure,- and from tight 
lacing her nose has become very i-od, and the 
pearl powder won't lie on it somehow. And 
though you may have tliought Woolcombe an 
odious, ignorant, and underbred little wretch, 
ist own that at least ho had red blood in 
IS. Did he not spend a great part of his 
for the possession of this cold wife? For 
whom did she ever make a sacrifice, or feel a 
pang? I am sure a greater misfortune than 
any which haa befallen friend Philip might have 
' ipened to him, and so congratulate him on 

[laving vented his wrath upon the arrogance 
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and impertinence of this solemn puppy of a Phi,- 
ip Eingwood, onr friend went away somewhat ! 
soothed M his cinb in St, James's Street, The 
Megatherium Club is only a very few doors from 
the much more aristocratic establishment of 
Black's. Mr. Philip Kingwood and Mr. Wool- 
corabe were standing on the steps of Black's, 
Mr. Bingwood iraved a gracefnl little kid-gloved 
hand to Philip and smiled on him. Mr. Wool- 
combe glared at our friend out of Ms opal eye- 
balls. Philip had once proposed to kick Wool- 
combe into the sea. He somehow felt as if he 
woald like to treat Bingwood to the same bath. 
Meanwhile Mr. Bingwood labored under the no- 
tion that he and his ncw-fbund acquaintance were 
on the very best posaible terms. 

At one time poor little Woolcombe loved to 
be seen with Philip Bingwood. He thouj^ht he 
acquired distinctioti from the companionship of 
that man of fashion, and would hang on Ring- 
wood as they walked the Pall Mall pavement. 

"Do yon know that great hulking, overbear- 
ing brute?" says Woolcombe lo his companion 
on the steps of Black's, Perhaps somebody 
overheard them from the bow-window. (I lell 
you every thing is overheard in London, and a 
great deal more too.) 

"Brute, is he?" says Eingwood ; "seems a 
rough, overbearing sort of chap." 

" Blackguard doctor's son. Bankrupt. Fa- 
ther ran away," says the dnsky man with the 
opal eyeballs. 

"I have heard he was a rogue — the doctor; 
hut I like him. Bememher he gave me three 
sovereigns when I was at school. Always like 
a fellow who tips you when you are at school. " 
And here Bingwood beckoned his brougham 
which was in waiting. 

" Shall we see you at dinner? Where are 
you going?" asked Mr. Woolcombe. "If you 
are going toward—" 

"Toward Gray's Inn, to see my lawyer; have 
an appointment there; be with you at eight!" 
And Mr. lUngwood skipped into bis little 
brougham and was gone. 

Tom Eaves told Philip. Tom Eaves belongs 
to Black's Club, to Bays's, to the Megatherium, 
I don't know to how many clubs in St. James's 
Street. Tom Eaves knows every body's biisi- 
ness, and all the scandal of all the clnbs for the 
last forty years. He knows who has lost money, 
and to whom ; what is the talk of the opera-box, 
and what the scandal of the coulisses ; who is 
making love to whose daughter. Whatever men 
and women are doing in May Fair is the farrago 
of Tom's libel. He knows so many stories that, 
of course, he makes mistakes in names some- 
times, and says that Jones is on the verge of 
ruin when he is thriving and prosperous, and it 
is poor Brown who is in difBcultiea ; or informs 
us that Mrs. Fanny is flirting with Captain Ogle 
when both are as innocent of a flirtation as you 
and I are. Tom certainly is mischievous, and 
often is wrong ; but when he speaks of our neigh- 
bors he is amusing, 

" It is as good as a play to see Rjngwood and 

Q 



Othello together," says Tom to Philip. " How 
proud the black man is to be seen with him ! 
Heard him abuse yon to Bingwood. Bingwood 
stuck up for you and for your poor governor — 
spoke up like a man — like a man who sticks up 
for a fellow who is down. How the black man 
brags about having Bingwood lo dinner ! Al- 
ways having him to dinner. You ahoidd have 
seen Bingwood shake him off! Said he was 
going lo Gray's Inn. Heard him say Gray's Inn 
Lane to his man. Don't believe a word of it." 

How I dare say you are much too fashionable 
to know that Milman Street is a little cul-de-sac 
of a street which leads into Guildford Street, which 
leads into Gray's Inn Lane. Philip went his 
way homeward, shaking otF Tom Eaves, who, 
for his part, trolled off to his other clubs, telling 
people how he had just boon talking with that 
bankrupt doctor's son, and wondering how Phil- 
ip should get money enough to pay his club sub- 
scription. Philip then went on his way, striding 
homeward at his usual manly pace. 

Whose black brougham was that ? — llie black 
brougham with the chestnut horse walking up 
and down Guildford Street. Mr. Ringwood's 
crest was on the brougham. 'When Philip en- 
tered his drawing-room, having opened the door 
with his own key, there sat Mr. Bingwood, talk- 
ing to Mrs. Charlotte, who was taking a cup of 
tea at Ave o'clock. She and the children liked 
that cup of tea. Sometimes it served Mrs. Char 
for dinner when Philip dined from home. 

" If I had known you were coming here, jou 
might have brought me home and saved me a 
long walk," said Philip^wiping a buruiag fore- 

"So I might — so 1 might!" said the other. 
" 1 never thought of it, I had to see my law- 
yer in Gray's Inn; and it was then I thought 
of coming on to see you, as I was telling Mrs. 
Firmin; and a very nice quiet place you live 

This was very well. But for the first and only 
lime of his life Philip was jealous. 

" Don't drub so with your feet ! Don't like 
to ride whenyon jog so on the floor," said Phil- 
ip's eldest darhng, who had clambered on papa's 
knee. " Why do you look so f Don't squeeze 
my arm, papa ! " 

Mamma was utterly unaware that Philip had 
any cause for agitation, "You have walked all 
the \vay from Westminster and theciub, and you 
are quite hot and tired I" she said. " Some tea, 
my dear ?" 

Philip nearly choked with the lea. Prom 
under his hair, which fell over his forehead, he 
looked into his wife's face. ' It wore such a aweet 
look of innocence and wonder that, as he regard- 
ed her, the spasm of jealousy passed off. No ; 
there was no look of guilt in those tender eyes, 
Philip could only read in them the wife's tender 
love and anxiety for himself. 

But what of Mr. Ringwood's face ? When the 
first little blush and hesitation had passed away 
Mr. Ringwood's pale connlena 
Ijiat calm, self-satisfied smile which ii 
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srilj wore. "Tlie coolness of the man mad- 
dened me," said Philip, talting aboat the little 
oceorrence afterward, and to his usual confidant. 
"Gracious powers!" cries the other. "If I 
went to Bee Charlotte and the children would 
jou be jealoas of me, you boarded Turk ? Are 
you prepared with sack and bow-string for every 



man who visits Mrs. Firmin ? If yon are to 
come out in this character yon will lead your- 
self and your wift pretty lives. Of course yon 
quarreled with Lovelace then and there, and 
threatened to throw him out of window then 
and there ? Your custom is to strike when you 
are hot; witness—" 
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civilly. I went with 
tave left directions that 



"Oh dear, no!" cried Philip, interrupting' until wo are fourscore, and that o 
me. "I have not quarreled with him jet." I old guma will raumblo the old stories and wiU 
And he ground his teeth, and gave a very fierce j laugh over the old jokes with ever-renewed gua- 
" I sale him out quite'to. Does the kind reader remember the account 
m to the door ; and I of such a dinner at the commencement of this 
ho is never to pass it ! history ? On this afternoon, Ascot, Maynard, 
ngam— that s all. But I have not quarreled , Burroughs (sereral of the men formeriv men- 
with him in the least Two men never behaved j tioncd), reassembled. I think we actua'Uy like 
more politely than we did. Wo bowed and I each other well enough to be pleased to hear of 
grmned at each other qui» amiably. But I,' each other's successes. I know that one or two 
own, when he lield out his hand I was obliged j good feUows, upon whom fortune has frowned, 
to keep mme behind my back, for they felt very have found other good fellows in that company 
mischievous, and inclined to— Well, never 1 to help and aid them ; and that all are better 
mind. Perhaps^ it is as jou say, and he means ' for that kindly ft'ee-masonry. 
^"^V °^ ^S""-" I Before the dinner was served the guests met 

Where, I say again, do women !eam all the on the green of the hotel, and examined that 
mischief they know? Why should my wife have; fair landscape, which surely does not lose its 
such a mistrust and horror of this gentleman ? I charm in our eyes because it is commonly seen 
She took PhiUp's side entirely. She said she before a good dinner. The crested elms rtie 
thought he was quite nght in keeping that per- ' shining river, tho emerald meadows, the painted 
Kon nut of hia house. What did she know about parterresof flowers around, all walling 



that person? Did I not know myself? He 
a liheriine, and led a bad life. He had 
young men astray, and taught them to gamble, 
and lielped them to ruin themseh-os. We have 
all heard stories about the late Sir Philip Ring, 
wood; that last scandal in which he 
gaged three years ago, and which brought his 
career to an end at Naples, I need not, of course, 
allude to. But fonrteen or fifteen years ago, 
about which time this present portion of ont 
little story is enacted, what did she know about 
Eingwood's misdoings? 

No : Philip Firmin did not quarrel with Phil- 
ip Eingwood on this occasion. But he shut his 
door on Mr. Ringwood, He refused all 
tions tji Sir John's house, which, of course, came 
less frequently, and which then 
at all. Rich folks do not like to be so treated 
by ihe poor. Had Lady Bingwood 
the reason why Philip kept nwaj from her house? 
I think it is more than possible. Some of Phil- 
ip's friends knew her; and she seemed only pain- 
ed, not surprised or angry, at a quarrel which 
somehow did lake place between Ihe two gentle- 
men not very long after that visit of Mr. Eing- 
wood to his kinsman in Milman Street. 

" Your friend seems very hot-headed and vio- 
lent-tempered," Lady Ringwood said, speaking 
of that very quarrel. "I am sorry be keeps 
that kind' of company. I am sure it must b( 
too expensive for him." 

As luck wonid have it, Philip's old school- 
friend. Lord Ascot, met us a very few days after 
the meeting and parting of Philip and his cousin 
in Milman Street, and invited us to a bachelor's 
dinner on the river. Our wives (without whose 
sanction no good man would surely ever look a 
whitebait in the face) gave us permission to at- 
tend this enton^nment, and remained at home, 
andpartookof a tea-dinnor (blessings on them I) 
with the dear childi'en. Men grow young again 
when thoy meet at these parties. We talk of 
flogging, pmctors, old cronies j we recite old 
school and college jokes. I hope that some of 
ns may cany on tliese pleasant enterlainmenis 



able smell of JHture, of flowers and flounders 
exquisitely commingled. Who hds not enjoyed 
these delights? May some of us, I say, live to 
drink the '58 claret in the year 1900! I have 
no doubt that the survivors of our society will 
still laugh at the jokos which we used to relish 
when the present century was still only middle, 
aged. Ascot was going to he married. Would 
he ho allowed to dine next year ? Frank Ber- 
ry's wife would not let him come. Do yon re- 
member his tremeniftins fight with Biggs? Re- 
member? who didn't? Marston was Berry's 
bottle-holder ; poor Marston, who was killed in 
India. And Biggs and Berry were the closest 
friends in life ever after. Who would ever 
have thought of Brackley becoming serious, and 
being made an archdeacon? Do yon remem- 
ber his fight with Eingwood ? What an infer- 
nal bnlly he was, and how glad wd all were 
when Brackley thrashed him! What different 
fates await men I Who would ever have imag- 
ined Nosey Brackley a curate in the mining d^ 
tricts, and ending by wearing a rosette in his 
hat? Who VTOuld ever have thought of Ring- 
wood becoming such a prodigious swell and lead- 
er of fashion ? He was a very shy fellow ; not 
at all a good-looking fellow : and what a wild 
fellow he had become, and what a lady-killer I 
Isn't he some connection of yours, Firmin? 
Philip said yes, but that he had scarcely met 
Eingwood at all. And one man after another 
'd anecdotes of Eingwood; how he had jouni^ 
:n to play in his house; how he had played 
that very " Star and G M " nd 1 w he 
always won. You must p se m n er 

stoiy dales back som n ears, 

when the dice-box still rat ed as nal y and 
the king was turned. 

As this old Hchool^goas p g ng on L rd 

Ascot arrives, and with him h er B ngw od 

about whom the old school w h d us b en 

talking. He came down in Ascot's phaeton. 

" course, tho greatest man of the party always 

its for Eingwood. " If wo had had a duke 

Grey Friars," says some erumbler, "Eing. 
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wood woold hare made tlie duke bring him 

Pfailip's friend, when he beheld the arrival of 
Mr, Kingwooil, seized Firmin's big arm. and 
ivhittpered — 

" Hold your tongue. No fighting. No quar- 
rels. Let by-goaes be by-goues. Remember, 
there can be no earthly use in a scandal." 

"Leave me alone," says Philip, "and don't 
be afraid." 

I thought Bingwood eeemed to start back for 
a moment, and perhaps fancied that he looked a 
littlepalo; but he advanced with agracious smile 
toward itiDip, and remarked, "It is a long time 
since we have seen you at my father's." 

Philip grinned aud smiled too. "It taas a 
long time since he had been in Hill Street." 
But Philip's smile was not at all pleasing to be- 
hold. Indeed, aworseperibrraerof comedy than 
our friend does not walk the stage of this life. 

On this the other gaylj remarked he was glad 
Philip had leave to join the bachelor's party. 
Meeting of Old school -fellows very pleasant. 
Hadn't been to one of them for a long time; 
though the " Friars" was an abominable hole ! 
that was the truth. Who was that in the shovel- 
hat? a bishop? what bishop?" 

It was Bractley, the Archdeacon, who turned 
very rod on seeing Ringwood. For the fai 
Brackley was talking to Pennystone, the little 
boy about whom the quarrel and fight had taken 
place at school, when Hiagwood had proposed 
tbrcibly to lake Fennjstone'a money from him. 
"I think, Mr. Ringwood, that Pennystone is 
big enough to h5!d his own now, don't you T' 
said the Archdeacon ; and with this tho Tonera- 
ble man turned on bis heel, leaving Kingwood 
to lace the little Pennyatona of former years, 
now a gigantic country squire, with health ring- 
ing in his voice, and a pair of great arms and 
fists that would have demolished six Ringwoods 
in the field. 

The sight of these quondam enomiea rather 
disturbed Mr. Bingwood's tranquillity. 

"I was dreadfully bullied at that school," he 
said, in an appealing manner, to Mr. Penny- 
stone. "I did as others did. It was a horri- 
ble place, and I hate the name of it. I say. 
Ascot, don't you think that Barnaby's motion 
last night was very ill-timed, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer answered him very 
neatly ?" 

This became a cant phrase among some of us 
wags afterward. Whenever we wished to change 
a conversation, it was, " I Say, Ascot, don't you 
think Barnaby's motion was very ill-timed, and 
the Chancellor of tho Exchequer answered ' 
very neatly?" You know Mr. Ringwood n 
scarcely have thought of coming among such 
common people as his old school-fellows, hut 
seeing Lord Ascot's phaeton at Black's, he con 
descended to drive down to Richmond with hi 
lordship, and I hope a great number of hi 
friends in St. James's Street saw him in tha 
noble company. 

Windham was the chairman of the evening- 



elected to that post hecanae he is very fond of 
making speeches to which he does not in the 
least expect you to listen. All men of sense 
glad to hand over this ofHce to him ; aud I 
hope, for my part, a day will soon arrive (but I 
mind you, that I do not carve well) when 
we shall have the speeches done by a skilled 
ir at the side-lable, as we now have the 
carving. Don't you find that you splash the 
gravy, that you mangle the meat, that you can't 
nick lie joint in helping tho company to a din- 
ner-speech? I, for my part, own that I am in 
a state of tremor and absence of mind before the 
operation; in a condition of imbecility during 
the business ; and that I am sure of a headache 
and indigestion the next morning. What then ? 
Have I not seen one of the bravest meo in tho 
world, at a city-dinner last year, in a state of 

equal panic? I feel that I am wandering 

from Philip's adventures to his biographer's, and 
confess I am thinking of the dismal>isRO I my- 
self made on ibis occasion at the Eichmond 

You see, the order of tho day at these meet- 
ings is to joke at every thing — to joke at the 
chairman, at all the speakers, at the army and 
navy, at the venerable the legislature, at tho 
bar and bench, and so forth. If we toast a bar- 
rister wo show how admirably ho would have 
figured in tho dock : of a sailor, how lamentably 
sea-sick he was: if a soldier, how nimbly he ran 
away. Tor example, we drank the Venerable 
Archdeacon Brackley and the army. We de- 
plored the perversecess which had led him to 
adopt a black coat instead of a red. War had 
evidently been his vocation, as he had shown by 
the frequent battles in which he had been en- 
gaged at school. Sor what was the otiier great 
warrior of tlie age famous ? for that Roman feat- 
ure in his face, which distinguished, which gave 
a name tfl, our Brackley— a name by which we 
fondiyclnng. (Criesof "Noaey.Noseyl") Might 
that feature ornament ere long the face of — of 
one of the chiels of that army of which he was 
a distinguished field-officer 1 Might — Here I 
confess I fairly broke down, lost the thread of 
my joke — at which Brackley seemed to look rath- 
er severe — and finished the speech with a gobble 
about regard, esteem, every body respect yon, 
and good health, old boy— which answered quite 
as well as a finished oration, however the author 
might be discontented with it. 

The Archdeacon's little sermon was very 
brief, as the discourses of sensible divines some- 
times will be. He was glad to meet old friends 
— to make friends with old foes. (Loud cries of 
' ' Bravo, Nosey 1 "} In the battle of life, every 
man must meet with a blow or two ; and every 
brave one would take his fkcer with good-humor. 
Had he quarreled with any old school-fellow in 
old times? He wore peace not only on his 
coat hut in his heart. Peace and good-will 
were the words of tho day in the army to which 
he belonged ; and he hoped that all officers in 
it were animated by one EKprit df, corps. 

A silence ensued, during which men looked 
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toward Mr. Eingwood as the "old foe' 
whom the Archdeacon liad held oat the hand of 
amitj but Eingwood, who had lislened to thf 
Archdeacon's speech with an expression of greal 
disgust, did not rise from his chair— only remarli- 
ing to his neighbor Ascot, "Why should I get 
np? Hang him, I hare nothing to say. I say, 
Ascot, why did you induce mo lo come into this 
kind of thing?" 

Fearing that a collision might take place be- 
tween Philip and his kinsman, I had drawn 
Philip away froin*he place in the room to which 
LordAscot beckoned him, saying, "NeTCrmind, 
Philip, about sitting by the Lord,"hy whose side 
I knew perfectly well that Mr. Ringwood 
find a place. BnC it was onr lot to be separated 
from his lordship by merely the table's breadth, 
and some intervening vases of flowers and fruits 
through which we could see and hear our oppo- 
site neighbors. When Ringwood spoke "of 
this kind of thing" Philip glared across the ta- 
ble, and started as if he was going to speak ; but 
his neighbor pinched him on the knee, and whis. 
pered to him, "Silence — no scandal. Remem- 
ber!" The other fell hack, swallowed a glass 
of wine, and made me far from comfortable by 
performing a tatoo on my chair. 

The speeches went on. Ifthey were not more 
eloqnent they were more noisy and lively than 
before. Then the aid of song was called in to 
enliven the banquet. The Archdeacon, who had 
looked a little uneasy for the last half honr, rose 
np at the call for a song, and quitted the room. 
"Letnspotoo, Philip," said Philip's neighbor. 
"Ton don't want to hear those dread fill old col- 
lege songs over again ?" But Philip snikily said, 
"Yon go; I should like to stay." 

Lord Ascot was soeing the last of his bachelor 
Lfe. He liked those last evenings' to be merry ; 
he lingered over them, and did not wish them 
to end too quickly. His neighbor was long since 
tired of the entertainment, and sick of onr com- 
pany. Mr. Ringwood bad Uved of late in a 
world of such fashion that ordinary mortals were 
despicable to him. He had no affectionate re- 
membrance of his early days, or of any body 
belonging to them. While Philip was singing 
his song pf Doctor Luther I was glad that be 
could not see the face of surprise and disgust 
which his kinsman bore. Other vocal perform- 
ances followed, including a song by Lord Ascot, 
which, I am bound to say, was hideoasly out of 
tune ; but was received by his near neighbor 
complacently enough. 

The noise now began to increase, the ehomses 
were fuller, the speeches vpore louder and more 
incoherent. I don't think the company heard 
a speech by little Mr. Vanjohn, whose health 
was drunk as representative of the British Turf, 
and who said that he had never known any 
thing about the turf or about play, until their old 
school-fellow, his dear friend— his swell friend, if 
hemightbe permitted the expression — Mr. Ring- 
wood, taught him tiio use of cards ; and once, 
in his own house, in May Fair, and once in this 
very house, the "Star and Garter,"showedhim 









nohle game of Blind Hookey. 
i..>- lutu QIC drunk. Let us go away, Ascot, 
I didn't come for this kind of thing !" cried Iting- 
wood, furiouB, by Lord Ascot's side. 

This was the expression which Mr. Ringwood 
had used a short time before, when Philip was 
about to interrupt him. He had lifted his gun 
to fire then, but his band had been iield back. 
The bird passed him once more, and he could 
not help taking aim. "This kind of thing is 
very dull, isn't it, Ringwood?" he called across 
the table, pnlling away a fiower, and glaring at 
the other throngh the little open space. 

"Dull, old boy? I call it doosed goodfnn," 
cries Lord Asco^ in the height of good-humor, 
"Dull? What do yon mean?" asked my 
lord's neighbor. 

' ' I mean, you would prefer having a couple 
of packs of cards, and a little room, where yon 
could win three or four hundred from a young 
fellow ? It's more profitable and more quiet 
than 'this kind of thing.'" 

" I say, 1 don't know what you mean!" cries 
the other. 

"What! You have forgotten already ? Has 
not Vanjohn just told you, how you and Mr. 
Deueeace brought him down here, and won his 
money from him ; and then how you gave bim 
his revenge at your own house in — " 

"Did I come here to he insulted by that fel- 
low?" cries Mr. Ringwood, appealing to his 
neighbor. 

" If that is an insult you may pot it in your 
pipe and smoke it, Mr. Ringwood!" criedPbilip. 
"Come away, come away, Aseotl Don't 
) me here listening to this bla — " 
If yon say another word," says Philip, "111 
send this decanter at your head!" 

"Come, come — nonsense! No quarreling! 
Make it up! Eveiy body has had too much I 
d order the omnibus round!" A 
le side of the table and the other, 
ins had not the least wish that the 
quarrel should proceed any farther. 

When, being in a quarrel, Philip Firmin as- 
mes the calm and stately manner he is per- 
ips in his most dangerous state. Lord Ascot's 
aeton (in which Mr. Ringwood showed a great 
unwillingness to take a seat by the driver) was 
the hotel gate, an omnibns and a private car. 
ige or two were in readiness to take home the 
other guests of the feast. Ascot went into the 
hotel to light ft final cigar, and now Philip, 
springing forward, caught by the arm the gen- 
tleman sitting on the front seat of the phaeton. 
"Slop!" ho said. "You used a word just 

"Whatword? Idon'tknowanything about 
irds !" cries the other, in a loud voice. 
"Yon said ' insulted,'" murmured Philip, in 
the gentlest tone. 

don't know what I said," said Ringwood, 
peevishly. 

" I said, in reply to the words which you for- 
get, 'that I wonld knock you down,' or worda:to 
that effect. If you feel In the least aggrieved, 



Get the bill, 
crowd was oi 
One of the 
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you know where my chambers are — wilh Mr. 
Varjnhn, whom you and your mistress inToigled 
K> play cards when he was a boy. You are not 
fit to come into an honest man's house. It was 
only because 1 wished to spare a lady's feelings 
that I refrained from turning jon out of mine. 
Good-night, Ascot! "and with great m^eslj Mr, 
Philip returned to his companion and the Han- 
som cab which was in waiting to convey these 
two gentlemen to London. 

I was quite correct in my surmise that Philip's 
antagonist would take no further notice of the 
quarrel to Philip, per^onaUy. Indeed, he af- 
fected to treat it as a drunken brawl, regarding 
which no man of sense would allow himself to 
be seriously disturbed. A quarrel between two 
men of the same family— between Philip and 
his own relative who had only wished him well f 
It was ftbsnrd and impossible. What Mr. Ring- 
wood deplored was the obstinate ill-temper and 
known violence of Philip, which were forever 
leading him into those brawls, and estranging 
his family from him. A man seized by th« coat, 
insulted, threatened with a decanter! A man 
of station so treated by aperson whose own posi- 
tion was most questionable, whose father was a 
fugitive, and who himself was struggling for 
precarious subsistence ! The arrogance was too 
great. With the best wishes for the unhappy 
young man, and his amiable (but empty-headed) 
little wife, it was impossible to take further no- 
tice of them. Let the visits cease. Let the 
carriage no more drive from Berkeley Square to 
Milraaa Street. Let there be no presents of 
game, poultry, legs of mutton, old clothes, and 
what not. Henceforth, therefore, the Ringwood 
carriage was unknown in the neighborhood of 
the Foundling, and the Eingwood footmen no 
more scented with their powdered heads the 
Firmins' little hall-ceiling. Sir John said to 
the end that he was about to procure a comfort- 
able place for Philip when his deplorable violence 
obliged Sir John to break off all relations with 
the most misguided young man. 

Nor was the end of the mischief hero. We 
havesU read how the gods never appear alone^ 
the gods bringing good or evil fortune. When 
two or three little pieces of good luck had be- 
fallen our poor friend, my wife triumphantly 
cried out, "I told yon sol Did I not always 
say that Heaven would befriend that dear, inno- 
cent wife and children ; that hrnve, genereus, 
imprudent father?" And now when the evil 
days came, this monstrous logician insisted that 
poverty, sickness, dreajiful doubt and tern 
ger and want almost, wore all equally ii 
for Philip's advailtage, and would work for good 
in the end. So that rain was good, and sun- 
shine was good ; so that sickness was good, and 
health was good; that Philip ill was to be as 
happy as Philip well, and as thankful for a sick 
house and an empty pocket as for a warm fire 
side and a comfortable larder. Mind, I ask ni 
Christian philosopher to revile at his ill-fortunes, 
or to despair. I will accept a toothache (or any 
evil of life) and beat it wiWut loo much grum- 



bling. But I can not say that to have a tooth 
pulled out is a blessing, or fondle the hand which 
wrench^ at my jaw. 

'They can live without their fine relations, 
I then' donations of mutton and turnips," cries 
wife, with a toss of her head. " The way in 
which those people patronized Philip and dear 
Charlotte was perfectly intolerable. Lady Ring- 
wood knows how dreadful the conduct of that 
Mr. Ringwood is, and— and I have no patience 
" How, I repeat, do women know 
about men ? ' How do they telegraph to each 
other their notices of alarm and mistrust? and 
fly as birds rise up with a rush and a skurry 
when danger appears to be near? All this was 
very well. But Mr. Tregarvan heard some ac- 
count of the dispute between Philip and Mr. 
Eingwood, and applied to Sir John for further 
particulars ; and Sir John — liberal roan as be 
was and ever had been, and priding himself lit- 
tle. Heaven knew, at the privilege of rank, which 
merely adventitious — was constrained to 
■ss that this young man's conduct showed 
a great deal too much lais«ei aller. He had 
stantly, at Sir John's own house, manifested 
independence which had bordered on mde- 
s ; ho was always notorious for his qaarret- 
le disposition, and lately had so disgraced 
himself in a scene with Sir John's eldest son, 
Mr. Ringwood— had exhibited sucli brutality, 
ingratitude, and — and inebriation, that Sir John 
free to confess he had forbidden the gentle- 

An insubordinate, ill-conditioned fellow, 
certainly!" thicks Tregarvan. (And I do not 
say, though Philip is my friend, that Tregarvan 
and Sir John were altogether wrong regarding 
their protege.') Twice Tregarvan had invited 
him to breakfast, and Philip had not appeared. 
More than once he liad contradicted Tregarvan 
about the Review. He had said that the Re- 
view was not getting on, and if you asked Philip 
his candid opinion, it would not get on. Sis 
numbers had appeared, and it did not meet with 
that attention which the public ought to pay to 
it. The public was careless as to the designs of 
that Great Power which it was Tregarvan's aim 
to defy and confound. He took counsel with 
himself. He walked over to the publisher's and 
inspected the hooks ; and the result of that in- 
spection was so disagreeable that he went home 
straightway and wrote a letter to Philip Firmin, 
Esq,, New Miiman Street, Guildford Street, 
which that poor fellow brought to his usual ad- 

That letter contained a check for a quarter's 
salary, and bade adieu to Mr. Firmin. The 
writer would not recapitulate the causes of dis- 
satisfaction which he felt respecting the conduct 
of the Review. He was much disappointed in 
its progress, and dissatisfied with its general 
management. He thought an opportunity vras. 
lost which never could be recovered for exposiUR 
the designs of a Power which menaced the lib, 
erty and tranquillity of Europe. Had it been 
directed with proper energy that Review might 
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have been an cegls to that threatened Sibertj, 
lamp to lighten the darkness of that menaced 
freedom. It might have pointed the way l> 
enltiration bonanmt literanaa ; it might have 
fostered rising'talent; it might have chastised 
the arrogance of so-called critici ; it might have 
served the cause of truth. Tregarvan's hopes 
were disappointed ; he would not say by whose 
remissness or [antt. He had done Ids utmost in 
the good work, and, finally, would thank Mr. 
llnnin to print off the articles already purchased 
and paid for, and to prepare a brief notice for 
the next number, announcing tho discontinuance 
of the Review ; and Tregan-an showed my wife 
a cold shoulder for a considerable time after- 
ward, nor wore we asked to his tea-parties, I 
Ibrget for how many seasons. 

This to nB was no great loss or suTgect of an- 
noyance ! bnt to poor Philip ? It was a matter 
of life and almost death to him. He never 
could save much out of his little pittance. Here 
were fifty pounds in his hand, it is true ; but 
bills, taxes, rent, the hnndrod little obligations 
of a house, were due and pressing upon him ; 
and in the midst of his anxiety our dear ]ittle 
Mrs. Philip was aliout W> present him with a 
third ornament to ^ nnrserj: Poor little Ter- 
tiua arrived duly enotigh ; and aneh hypocrites 
were we, that ^e poor mother was absolutely 
thinking of calling the child Tregarvan Krmin, 
OS a compliment to Mr. Tregarvan, who had 
been ao kind to them, and Tregarvan Kmiin 
would be such a pretty name, she thought. We 
imagined the Little Sister knew nothing about. 
Philip's anxieties. Of course, she attended Mrs. 
Philip through her troubles, and we vow chat we 
never said a word to her regarding Philip's own. 
But Mrs. Brandon went into Philip one day, as 
he was sitting very grave and sad with his two 
first-bom children, and she took both his hands 
and said, "Yon know, dear, I have saved ever 
80 much: and I always intended it for — you 
know who." And henj she loosened one hand 
from him, and felt in her pocket for a purse, and 
put it into Fhili{i's hand, and wept on his shoul- 
der. And Philip kissed her, and thanked God 
for sending him such a dear friend, and gai'e her 
back her purse, though indeed ho had but five 
pounds Icil in his own when this bene&ctress 

Yes; but there were debts owing to him. 
There was his vrife's little portion of fifty pounds 
a year, which had never been paid since the sec- 
ond quarter after their marriage, which had hap- 
pened now more than three years ago. As Phil- 
ip had scarce a guinea in the world, he wrote to 
Mrs. Baynes, his wife's mother, to explain his 
extreme want, and to remind her that this mon- 
ey was due. Mrs. General Baynes was living at 
Jersey at this time in a choice society of half-pay 
ladies, clergymen, captains, and the like, among 
whom I have no doubt she moved as a great lady. 
She wore a large medallion of the deceased Gen- 
eral on her neck. She wept dry tears over that 
interesting cameo at frequent tea-parties. She 
never conld ibrgive Philip for taking away her 



child from her, and if any one would take away 
others of her girls she wonid be equally unfor- 
giving. Endowed with that wonderful logic 
with which women are blessed, I believe she 
never admitted, or has been able to admit in her 
own mind, that she did Phiiip and her danghlcr 
a wrong. In the tea-parties of her acquaintance 
she groaned over the extravagance of her son-in- 
law and hie brutal treatment of her blessed child. 
Many good people agreed with her and shook 
their respectable noddles when the name of that 
prodigal Philip was mentioned over her muffins 
and Bohea. Ho was prayed for ; his dear wid- 
owed mother-in-law was pitied, and blessed with 
ail the comfort reverend gentlemen could supply 
on the spot. " Upon my honor, Firmin, Emily 
and I were made to believe that yon were a mon- 
ster, Sir — with cloven feet and a forked tail, by 
George ! — and now I have heard your story, by 
Jove, I think it is you and not Eliza Baynes who 
vrere wronged. She has a donee of a tongue, 
Eliza has; and a temper — poor Charles knew 
what (^a(waB I" In fine, when Philip, reduced 
to his last guinea, asked Charlotte's mother io 
pay her debts to her sick daughter, Mrs. Gener- 
al B. sent Philip a ten-ponnd note, open, by 
Captain Swang, of the Indian army, who hap- 
pened to bo coming to England. And that, 
Philip says, of all the hard knocks of fate, has 
been the very hardest which he has had to en- 

But the poor little wife knew nothing of this 
cruelty, nor, indeed, of the poverty which was 
hemming round her curtain ; and in the midst 
of his griefs Philip Pirmin was immensely con- 
soled by the tender fidohty of the friends whom 
God had sent him. Their griefs were drawing to 
an end now. Kind readers all, may your sor- 
rows, may mine, leave us with hearts not embit- 
tered, and humbly acquiescent to tho Great Will ! 



CHAPTER XXr. 



Although poverty was knocking at Phil- 
ip's humble door, littlo Charlotte in all her 
trouble never knew how menacing the grim vis- 
itor had been. She did not qnite nndersland 
that her husband in his last necessity sent to her 
mother for his due, and that the mother turned 
away and refused him. "Ah," thought poor 
Philip, groaning in his despair, " I wonder 
whether the thieves who attacked the man in 
the parable were robbers of his own family, who 
knew that he carried money with him to Jeru- 
salem, and waylaid him on the journey?" But 
again and again he has thanked God, with grate- 
ful heart, for the Samaritans whom he has met 
on life's road; end if he has not forgiven, it must 
be owned he has never done ai^ wrong to those 
who robbed him. 

Charlotte did not know that her husband was 
at his last guinea] and a prey to dreadful anxi- 
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ety for her dear sake f r after the b rth of her 
child a, ferer came upon her; in the dolmum. 
consequent upon which the poor thing was igno- 
rant of all that happened ronnd her. A fort- 
night with a wife in extremity, with crying in- 
fants, with hunger menacing at the door, passed 
for Philip somehow. The young man became 
an old man in this time. Indeed, his fair hair 
was streaked with white at the temples after- 
ward. But it mast not be imagined fhat he had 
not IHends daring his affliction, and he always 
can gratefully count up the names of many per- 
sons to whom he might have applied had he 
been in need. He did not look or ask for these 
succors from his relatires. Annt and uncle 
Twysden shrieked and cried out at his extrava- 
gance, imprudence, and folly. Sir John Ring- 
wood said he must really wash his hands of a 
yonng man who menaced the life of his .own 
son. Grenville 'Woolcomb, with many oaths, 
in which brother-in-law Kingwood joined chorus, 
cureed Philip, and said he didn't care, and the 
be^ar ought to be hung, and his fether ought 
to be hang. But I think I know half a dozen 
good men and true who told a different tale, and 
who were ready with their sympathy and succor. 
Did not Mrs. Flanagan, the Irish laundress, in 
a voice broken by sohs and gin, offer to go and 
chare at Philip's house for nothing, and nurse 
the dear children? Did not Goodenough say, 
" If you are in need, my dear fellow, of course 
you know where to come ;" and did he not act- 
nally give two prescriptions, one for poor Char- 
lotte, one for fifty pounds to be taken immedi- 
ately, which he handed to the nurse by mistake? 
Ton may be suro she did not appropriate the 
money, for of cotirse you know that the i 



WAS Mrs. Brandon. Charlotte has one remorse 
in her life. She owns she was jealous of the 
Little Sial«r. And now when that gentle life 
is over, when Philip's poverty trials are ended, 
when the children go sometimes and look wist^ 
fully at the grave of their dear Caroline, friend 
Charlotte leans her head against her husband's 
shoulder, and owns humbly how good, how brave, 
how generous a friend Heaven sent them in that 
humble defender. 

Have you ever felt the pinch of poverty ? In 
many cases it is like the dentist's chair, more 
dreadfnl in the contemplation than in the actnal 
Euftering. Philip says he never was fairly beal^ 
en but on that day when, in reply to his solici- 
tation to have his due, Mrs. Bajnes's friend, 
Captain Swang, bronght him the open ten-ponnd 
note. It was not much of a blow; the hand 
which dealt it made the hnrt so keen. " I re- 
member," says he, "bursting out cijing at 
school becanse a big boy hit me a slight tap, 
and other boys said, ' Oh, you coward I ' It was 
that I knew the boy at home, and my parents 
had been kind to him. It seemed to me a wrong 
that Bumps should strike me," said Philip; and 
he looked, while telling the story, as if he could 
cry about this injury now. I hope he has re- 
venged himself by presenting coals of fire to his 
wife's relations. But this day, when he is en- 
joying good health and competence, it is not 
safe to mention niothers-in-Iaw in his presence. 
He fumes, shouts, and rages against them as if 
all were like his ; and his, I have been told, is a 
lady perfectly well satisfied with herself and her 
conduct in this world ; and as for the ne:ct — but 
our story does not dare to point so far. It only 
interests itself about a little clique of people here 
below — their grief, their trials, their weaknesses, 
their kindly hearts. 

People there are in our history who do not 
seem to me to have kindly hearts at all ; and 
yet, perhaps, if a biography could be written 
from their point of view, some other novelist 
might show how Philip and his biographer were 
a pair of sellish worldlings, unworthy of credit; 
how uncle and aunt Twysden were most exem- 
plary people, and so forth. Have I not told yon 
how many people at How York shook their heads 
when Philip's name was mentioned, and inti- 
mated a. strong opinion that he used his father 
lery ill? When he fell wounded and bleeding 
patron Tregarvan dropped him off his horse, and 
cousin Kingwood did not look behind to see how 
he fared. But these, again, may have had their 
opinion regarding our friend, who may have 
been misrepresented to them. I protest as I 
look back at the nineteen past portions of this 
history, I begin to have qnalms, and ask myself 
whether the folks of whom we have been prat- 
tling have had justice done to them; whether 
Agnes Twysden is not a suffering martyr justly 
offended by Philip's turbulent behavior ; and 
whether Philip deserves any particular attention 
or kindness at all. He is not trans cendently 
clever; he is not gloriously beautiful. He is 
not about to illrnninale the darkness in which 
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tiie peoples gravel with the flashing emanations 
of his truth. He sometimes owes money which 
he can not pay. Ho slips, stumbles, blunders, 
brags. Ah] he Eina and repents— pray Heaven 

of faults, of vanities, of pride, of a thousand 

shortcomings ! This I say— ^Eso — as mj Mend's 
biographer. Perhaps I do not understand the 
other characters round about Mm so well, and 
have overlooked a number of their merits, and 
oarioattffed and exaggerated their little defects. 
Among the Sftmariians who cama to Philip's 
help in these his straits he loves to remember 
the name of J. J., the painter, whom he found 
sitting with the children one day malting draw- 
ings for them, wUch the good painter never 
tired to sketch- 
Now if those children would but have kept 
Ridley's sketches, and waited for 
at Christy's, I have no doubt they might have 
got scores of pounds for the drawings ; bat then, 
you see, they chose to improve the drawings 
with their own bands. They painted the sol- 
diers yellow, the horses blue, and so forth. Or 
the horses they put soldiers of their own eon 
stmction. Ridley's landscapes were enriched 
with representations of "Omnibusea," which the 
children saw and admired in the neighboring 
Hew Road. I dare say, as the fever left her, 
and as she- came to see things as they were, 
Cliarlotte's eyes dwelt fondly on the pictures of 
the omnibuses inserted in Mr. Ridley's sketches, 
and she put some aside and showed thorn to her 
friends, and said, "Doesn't our darling show 
extraordinary talent Tor drawing? Mr. Eidle; 
says ho does. He did a great part of this etch- 
ing." 

But besides the drawings, what do you think 
Master Ridley offered to draw for bis friends? 
Besides the prescriptions of medicine, what 
drafts did Dr. Goodenough prescribe? When 
nurse Brandon camo to Mrs. Philip ' 
ious time, we know what sort of payment she 
proposed for her services. Who says the world 
is allxold? There is the sun and the shadows. 
And {lie Heaven which ord^us poverty and sick- 
ness sends pity, and love, and 

During Charlotte's ftiver and illness, the Lit- 
tle Sister had left her but for one day, when hei 
patient was quiet, and pronounced to be mend- 
ing. It appears that Mrs. Charlotte was very 
ill indeed on this occasion ; so ill that Dr. Good- 
enough thought she might have ^ven as all the 
slip : so ill that, but for Brandon, she would, 
in all probability, have escaped out of this 
troublous world and left Philip and her orphaned 
little ones. Charlotte mended then : could take 
food, and liked it, and was specially pleased with 
some chickens which her nurse informed her were 
" from the country." "Prom Sir John Ring- 
wood, no doubt?" said Mrs. Firmin, remember- 
ing the presents sent from Berkeley Square, and 
the mutton and the tnmips- 

"Well. eat and be thankful!" says the Little 
Sister, who was as gay as a little sister could he, 
and who had prepared a beautiful bread sauce 



who showed it to its admiring brother and sister 
) many times ( and who saw that Mr. 
bad his dinner comfortable; and who 
took so much as a drop of porter— at 
home a little glass sometimes was comfortable, 
duty, never, never! Ho, not if Dr. 
Goodenough ordered it! she vowed- And the 
doctor wished he conld say as much, or believe 
much, of all bis nurses. 
Milroan Street is such a quiet little street that 
r friends had not carpeted it in the usual way ; 
and three days after her temporary absence, as 
nurse Brandon sits by her patient's bed, powder- 
ing the back of a snmli pink infant that makes 
believe to swim upon her apron, a rattle of 
wheels is heard in the quiet street — of four 
eels, of one horse, of a jingling carriage, 
Lcb Slops before Philip's door. "It's the 
trap," says nurse Brandon, delighted. " It 
those kind Eingwoods," says Mrs. 
Philip- "But stop, Brandon. Did not they, 
"' not.we? — ob, how kind of ibem!" She 
trying to recall the past. Past and present 
days had been strangely mingled in her fe- 
vered brain- "Hush, my dear! you are to bo 
kep' quite still," says the nurse — and then pro- 
ceeded to finish the polishing and powdering of 
the pink frog on her lap- ■ 

The bedroom window was open toward the 
sunny street : but Mrs- Philip did not hear a fe- 
male voice say, " 'Old the 'orse's 'ead, Jim," or 
she might have been agitated- The horse's 
head was hold, and a gentleman and a lady with 
a great basket containing pease, butter, greens, 
flowers, and other rural produce, descended itoja 
the vehicle and rang at the bell. 

Philip opened it ; with his little ones, as usual, 
trotting at his knees. 

"Why, my darlings, how jou air grown!" 
cries the lady. 

" By-gones be by-gones- Give us your 'and, 
Firmin 1 here's mine. My missus has brought 
some country butler and things for your dear 
good lady. And we hope yon liked the chick- 
ens. And God bless you, old fellow, how are 
you ?" The tears were rolling down the good 
man's cheeks as he spoke. Aid Mrs. Mugford 
was likewise exceedingly hot, and very much 
affcMed. And the children said to her, " Mam- 
ma is better now ; and we have a little brother, 
and he is crying now up stidrs." 

"Bless yon, my darlings!" Mrs. Mugford' 
was off by this time. She put down her peace- 
olfering of carrots, chickens, bacon, butter. She 
cried plentifully. " It was Brandon camo and 
told us," she said; " and when she told us how 
all your great people had flung you over, and 
you'd been quarreling again, you naughty fellar, 
I says to Mugford, ' Let's go and see after that 
dear thing, Mugford, ' I says. And here we are- 
And year's two nice cakes fbr your children" 
(after a forage in ihe cornnoopia), "and, 'Iot, 
how they are grown!" 

A little nurse from the up stairs regions here 
mates her appearance, holding a bundle of cash- 



for the fowl: and who had tossed the baby, and mere shawls, part of which is removed, and 
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discloses a being pronounced to be ravishmgly 
beautiful, aiid"jeat like Mrs. Mugford'EEmalyl" 

" I say," says Mugford, " the 'oM shop's still 
open to yon. T'other chap wouldn't do at all. 
He wag wild when he got the drink on board. 
Hirish. Pitched iato Bickarton, and black'd 
'is eye. It was BickerWn who lold you lies 
about that poor lady. Don't see 'ini do more 
now. Borrowed soma money of me; haven't 
Been Mm since. We were both wrong, and we 
must make it up — the missus says we must." 

"Amen!" said Philip, with a grasp of tho 
honest fellow's hand. And next Sunday he and 
a trim little sistor, and two children, went to an 
old church in Qnecn Square, Bloorasbury, which 
was fashionable in the reign of Queen Anno, 
when Richard Steele kepi house, and did not 
pay rent, hard by. And when the clergyman in 
the Thanksgiving particularized those who de- 
sired now to " offer up their praises and thanks- 
giving for late mercies Touchsafed to them," 
once more Philip Pirmin said "Amen," on hit 
knees, and with all his heart. 




CHAPTER XLII, 

Yoo know — all good boys and girls at Christ- 
mas know — that, before the last scene of iho 
pantomime, when the Good Fairy ascends in a 
blaze of glofy, and Harlequin and Columbine 
lake hands, haying danced through all Iheir 
tricks and tronbles and tumbles, there is a dark, 
briet seemingly meaningless penultimate scene, 
in which the performers appear to grope about 



perplexed, while (ho music of bassoons and trom- 
bones, and the like, groans tragically. As the 
actors, with gestures of dismay and outstretched 
arms, move hither and thither, the wary fre- 
quenter of pantomimes sees the illuminators of 
the Abode of Bliss and Hall of Prismatic Spbjn- 
dor nimblymoTJng behind the canras, and streak- 
ing the darkness with twinklingfirea—fu^swhich 
shall blaze OQt presently in a Ihousand colors 
round the Good Fairy in the Revolving Temple 
of Blinding Bliss. Be happy. Harlequin ! Love 
and be happy and dance, pretty Columbine! 
Children, mamma bids yon put your shawls on. 
And Jack and Mary (who are young and love 
pantomimes) look lingeringly still over the ledge 
of the box, while the fairy temple yet revolves, 
while the fire-works play, and ere the Great Dark 
Curtain descends. 

My dear young people, who have sate kindly 
throngh the scenes during which our entertain- 
ment has lasted, be it known to you that last 
chapter was the dark scene. Look to yonr cloaks, 
and tie up your Uttle throats, for I lell you the 
great baiie will soon fall down. Have I had any 
secrets from you all through the piece? I taU 
you the house will be empty and you mill be in 
the cold air. When the boxes have got their 
nighfc.gowns on, andyou are all gone, and I have 
turned off the gas, and am in the empty theatre 
alone in the darkness, I promise yon I ihali not 
lie merry. Never mind! We can make jokes 
though wo are ever so sad. We can jump over 
hood and heels, though I declare the pit is half 
emptied already, and the last orange-woman has 
slunli: away. Encore une pirouette, Colombine I 
Saute, Arlequin, mon ami ! Though there are 
but five bars more of the music, my good people, 
we must jimip over them briskly, and then go 
home to supper and bed. 

Philip lirmin, then, was immensely moved 
by this magnanimity and kindness on the part 
of his old employer, and has always considered 
Mugford's arrival and fiiondliness as a suecial 
_ "on in his tavor. He owes it HI to 
Brandon, he says. It \ras she who bethought 
herself of his condition, Represented it to Mug. 
ford, and reconciled him to his enemy. Others 
most ready with their money. It was 
Brandon who brought him work rather than 
alms, and enabled him to face fortune cheerftil- 
ly. His interval of poverty was so short, that 
;tually had not occasion to borrow. A 
week more, and he could not have held out, and 
poor Brandon's little marriage present must have 
gone to the cenolaplt of sovereigns — the dear 
Little Sister's gift which Philip's family cherish 
to this hour. 

So Philip, with an humbled heart and demean- 
, clambered up on his sub-editorial stool once 
more at the Pa/l Mall Gaiette, and again brand- 
ished the paste pot and the scissors. I forget 
whether Bickerton still remained in command at 
Iho Pall Mall Gaietie, or was more kind to Philip 
than before, or was afraid of him, having heard 
of his exploits as a fire-eater ; but certain ic is. 
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the two did not come to a quarrel, giving each 
other a wide berth, as the nayinff is, and each 
doing his own duty. Good-by, Monsieur Bici- 
erCon. Except, mayhap, in the final group 
round the Faikt Chahiot (when, I promise 
yon, there will be snch a blaze of glory that he 
will be invisible), we shall never see the little 
spiteful, envious creature any more. Let him 
pop down his appointed trap-door; and, quick 
fiddles I let the brisk mnsic jig on. 

Owing to the coolness which had arisen be- 
tween Philip and his father on account of their 
dififcrent views regarding the use to be made of 
Philip's signature,' the old gentleman drew no 
further hills in his son's name, and our friend 
was spared from the nnpleaaant persecution. 
Mr. Hunt loved Dr. Eirmin so ardently that he 
could not be^ to he separated from the doctor 
long. Without the doctor, London was a dreary 
wilderness to Hunt. Unfortunate remembrances 
of past pecuniary transactions hannted him here. 
We were all of us glad when he finally retired 
from the Covent Garden taverns and betook him- 
self to the Bowery once more. 

And now friend Philip waa at work agaiUj 
hardly earning a scanty meal for self, wife, serv- 
ant, children. It was indeed a meagre meal, 
and a small wage. Charlotlfi's illness, and oth- 
ers mishaps, had swept away poor Philip's little 
savings. It was determined that we would let 
the elegantly furnished apartments on the first 
floor. You might have fancied the proud Mr. 
Firmin rather repugnant to such a measure. 
And so he was on the score of convenience, hut 
of dignity, not a whit. To this day, if neces- 
sity called, PhUip would turn a mangle with 
perfect gravity. I believe the thought of Mra. 
General Baynos's horror at the idea of her son- 
in-law letting lodgings greatly soothed and com- 
forted Philip. The lodgings were absolutely 
taken by oar conntry acquaintance, Miss Pybua, 
who was coming up for the May meetings, and 
whom we persnaded (Heaven he good to us !) that 
she would find a most desirable quiet residence 
in the honse of a man with three squalling chil- 
dren. Miss P. came, then, with my wifis to 
look at the apartments ; and we allnred her by 
describing to her the delightful mnsical services 
at the Foundling hard by; and she was very 
much pleased with Mrs. Philip, and did not 
even wince at the elder children, whose pretty 
faces won the kind old Udy's heart; and I am 
ashamed to say we were mum about the baby ; 
and Pybns was going to close for the lod^ngs, 
whenPhilipburst out of bis little room, without 
his coat, I believe, and obj'nrgated a little print- 
er's boy, who was sitting in the hall, waiting for 
gome "copy" regarding which he had made a 
blunder; and Philip nsed such violent language 
toward the little lazy boy, that Pybus said "she 
never could think of taking apartments in that 
house," and hurried thence in -a panic. When 
Brandon heard of this project of letting lodg- 
ings, she was in a fury. She might let iodgin's, 
but it wasn't for Philip to do so. "Let Iodg- 
in's, indeed 1 Buy a broom, and sweep a cross- 



in' !" Brandon always thought Charlotla a poor, 
spirited creature, and the way she scolded Mrs. 
Firmin about this transaction was not a little 
amusing. Charlotte was not angry. She liked 
the scheme as little as Brandon. No other per- 
son ever asked for lodgings in Charlotte's bonse. 
May and its meetings came to an end. The 
old ladies went back 10 their country towns. 
The missionaries returned to Caffraria. (Ah 1 
where are the pleasant-looking Quakeresses of 
our jonlh, with their comely faces and pretty 
dove-colored robes? They say the goodly sect 
is dwindling — dwindling.) The Quakeresses 
went out of town ; then the fashionable world 
began to move; the Parliament went out of 
town. In a word, every body who could made 
away for a holiday, while poor Philip remained 
at his work, snipping and pasting his paragrapha, 
and doing his hnmble drudgery. 

A sojourn on the sea-shore was prescribed by 
Dr. Goodenough as absolutely necessary for 
Charlotte and her young ones, and when Philip 
pleaded certain cogent reasons why the family 
could not take the medicine prescribed by the 
doctor, that eccentric physician had recourse to 
the same pocket-book which we have known 
him to produce on a former occasion ; and took 
from it, for what I know, some of the very same 
notes which he had formerly given to the Little 
Sister. ** I suppose you may as well have thera 
as that rascal Hunt ?" said the Doctor, scowling 
vexy fiercely. ' ' Don't tell me. Stuff and non- 
sense, Poohl VHy me when you are a rich 
man 1 " And this Samaritan had jumped into 
his carriage and was gone before Philip or Mrs. 
Philip could say a word of thanks. Look at 
him as he is going off. See the green brougham 
drive away, and turn westward, and mark it 
well. A shoe go after thee, John Goodenough; 
we shall see thee no more in this story. You 
are not in the secret, good reader; hut I, who 
have been living with certain people for many 
months past, and have a, hearty liking for some 
of them, grow very soft when the hour for shak- 
ing hands comes, to think wo are to meet no 
more. Go !o ! when this tale began, and for 
some months after, a pair of kind old eyes used 
to read these pages, which are now closed in the 
sleep appointed for all of us. And so page is 
turned after page, and behold Einia iuid the 
volume's end. 

So Philip and his young folks came down U> 
Periwinkle Bay, where we were staying, and the 
girls in the two families nursed the baby, and 
the child and mother got health and comfort 
from the fresh air, and Mr, Mngford — who be- 
lieves himself to be the finest sub-editor in the 
world — and I can tell yon there is a great art in 
snb-editing a paper — Mr. Mngford, I say, took 
Philip's scissors and paste pot, while the latter 
enjoyed his holiday. And J. J. Eidley, R.A., 
came and joined us presently, and we had many 
sketching parties, and my drawings of the vari- 
ona points about the bay, viz.. Lobster Head, 
the Mollusc Rocks, etc., etc., are considered to 
be very spirited, though my little boy (who cer- 
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tajtilj has not his father's taste f 
for the rock a really capital portrait of Philip, ii 
a gray hat and paletot, sprawling on the sand. 
Some twclTO miles ioland from tlie bay is thi 
little town of Whipham Market, and Whiphan 
skirts the pork palings of that castle ivhere Lord 
Ringwood had lived, and where Philip's mother 
was bom and bred. There is a statue of the 
late lord in Whipham marfcol-place. Could he 
have had his will, the borough would hi 
tinued to retnrn two members to Parliament, 
as in the good old times before us. In that 
cient and grass-growti little place, where your 
footsteps echo as yon pass through the 
where you bear distinctly the creaking of the 
sign of the " Ringwood Anns" hotel and post- 
ing-house, and the opposition creaking of the 
"Bam Inn" over the way — where the hatf-pay 
captain, the curate, and the medical man stand 
before d>e fly-blown window-blind 
wood Institute" and survey the stranners — there 
is still a respect felt for the memory of the grei 
lord who dwelt behind the oaks in yonder hal 
He had his faults. His lordship's life was ni 
that of an anchorite. The company his lord- 
ship kept, especially in his latter daja, was not 
of that select description which a nobleman of 
his lordship's rank might command. But he 
was a good friend to Whipham. He was a good 
landlord to a good tenant. If he had his will 
Whipham wonld hare kept its own. His lord- 
ship paid half the expense after (he burning of 
the town-hall. He was an arbitrary man, cer- 
tainly, and ho flogged Alderman Duffle before 
bis own shop, but he apologized for it most 
handsome afterward. Would the gentlemen 
like port or sherry? Claret not called for in 
Whipham ; not at all : and no fish because all 
the fish at Periwinkle Bay is bought up and 
goes to London. Such were the remarks made 
by the landlord of the Kingwood Arms to three 
cavaliers who entered that hostcliy. And you 
may be sure he told us about Lord Eingwood's 
death in the post-chaise as he came from Tur- 
roys Regnm ; and how his lordship went through 
them gat«3 (pointing to a pair of gates and lodges 
which skirt the town), and waa drove up to the 
castle and laid in state; and his lordship never 
wonld take the railway, never ; and ho always 
traveled like a nobleman, and when he came to 
a hotel and changed horses, he always called for 
a bottle of wine, and only look a glass, and some- 
times not even that. And the present Sir John 
has kept no company here as yet ; and they say 
he is close of his money, they Bay he is. And 
this is certain, Whipham haven't seen mnch of 
it, Whipham haven't. 

We went into the inn yard, which may have 
been once a stirring place, and then sauntered 
up to the park gate, surmounted by the support- 
ers and armorial bearings of the lUngwoods. ' ' I 
wonder whether my poor mother came oat of 
that gate when she eloped with my father?" said 
Philip. "Poor thing, poor thing!" .The great 
gates were shut. The westering sun cast shad- 
ows over the sward where here and there the 



deer were browsing, and at some mile distance 
lay the house, with its towers and porticoes and 
vanes flaming the sun. The smaller gate was 
open, and a girl was standing by the lodge door. 
Was the house to be seen ? 

"Yes," says a little red-cheekod girl, with a 
courtesy. 

"No!" calls out a harsh voice from within, 
and an old woman comes out from the lodge 
and looks at us fiercely. " Nobody is to go to 
the house. The family is a-coming." 

That was provoking. Philip would have liked 
to behold the great house where his mother and 
her ancestors were born. 

"Many, good dame," Philip's companion 
said to the old beldam, " this goodly gentleman 
hath a right of entrance to yonder castle, which, 
I trow, ye wot not of. Hoard ye never tell of 
one Philip Kingwood, slain at Busaco's glori- 
ous ii~" 

" Hold your tongue, and don't chaff her. 
Pen," growled Pirmin. 

"Nay, and she knotra not Philip Ringwood's 
grandson," the other wag continued, in a soft- 
ened tone. ' ' This will convince her of our right 
to enter. Canst recognize this image of your 

"Well, I suppose 'ee can go up," said the old 
woman, at the sight of this talisman. " There's 
only two of them staying there, and they're out 
a drivin'." 

Philip was bent on seeing the halls of his an- 
ceslois. Gray and huge, with towers, and vanes, 
and porticoes, they lay before us a mile ofi'. sep- 
arated from us by a streak of glistening river, 
A great chestnut avenue led np to the river, and 
in the dappled grass the deer were browsing. 

You know the house, of course. There is a 
picture of it in Watts, bearing date 1783, A 
gentleman in a cocked hat and pigtail is rowing 
a lady in a boat on the shining river. Another 
nobleman in a cocked hat is angling in the glis- 
tening river from the bridge, over which a post^ 
chaise is passing. 

"Yos, the place is like enough," said Phil- 
ip; "but I miss the post-chaise going over the 
bridge, and the lady in the punt with the tall 
parasol. Don't yon remember the print in our 
housekeeper's room in Old Parr Street? My 
poor mother used to tell me abont the house, 
and I imagined it grander than the palace of 
Aladdin. It is a very handsome house," Philip 
went on. " ' It extends two hundred and sixty 
feet by seventy-five, and consists of a rustic 
basement and principal stoiy, with an attic in 
the centre — the whole executed in stone. The 
grand front toward the park is adorned with a 
noble portico of the Corinthian order, and may 
with propriety be considered one of the finest 
elevations in the — ' I tell you I am quoting 
if Watls's ' Seals of the Nobility and Gen- 
try, ' published by John and Josiah Boydeli, and 
lying in our drawing-room. Ah, dear me 1 I 
painted the boat and the lady and gentleman in 
the drawing-room copy, and mj father boxed 
toy ears, and my mother cried out — poor, dear 
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soall And this ie the river, is it? And over; 
this the post-ehaise went wilh the club-iailed 
horses, and here was th p'gtal d g n 1 man 
fishing. It gives one a qn n n ays 

Philip, standing on the bndg and tr ing 
ont his big anna. "1 h e ae h two 
people in the pant by he h I an eee 
tliem, bnt jou can't ; and I h pe Is y u will 
havo good sport." And h he k ft his hat 
to an imaginary gentleman apposed h an- 
gling from the balustrade for ghostly gudgeon. 
We reach the house presently. We ring at a 
door in the basement under the portico. The 
porter demurs, and says some of the family is 
down, but they are out, to be sure. The same 
half-crown argument answers with Mm which 
persuaded the keeper at the lodge. We go 
tliroogh tJie show-rooms of the stately but some- 
what faded and melancholy palace. In tho 
cedar dining-room there hangs the grim por- 
trait of the late earl ; and that fair-haired officer 
in red? that must be Philip's grandfather. And 
those two slim girls embracing, surely those 
hii mother and his aunt. Philip walks softJy 
through the vacant rooms. He gives the porter 
a gold piece ere he goes oat of the great hall, 
forty feet cube, ornamented with etataes brought 
from Rome by John first Baron, name!)', Heli- 
ogabalns, Neto'a mother, a priestess of Isis, and 
a. river god ; the pictures over the doors by Ped- 
imento ; the ceiling by Leotardi, etc. ; and in 
a window in the great hall there is a table with 
a visitors '-book, in which Philip writes his 
name. As we went ^way we met a carriage 
which drove rapidly toward the house, and which 
no doubt contained the members of the Ring- 
wood 6mi!y, regarding whom the portcress had 
spoken. After the family differences previoi 
ly related we did not care to face these kinsfolks 
of Philip, and passod on quickly in twilight be- 
neath the rustling umbrage of tho chestnuts. 
J. J. saw a hundred line pictorial eff 
walked ; the palace reflected in the t 
dappled deer under the checkered shadow of the 
trees. It was, " Ob, what a jolly bit of color!" 
and, "I say, loot, how well that old 
red cloak comes in!" and so forth. Painters 
never seem tired of their work. At seventy they 
are students still — patient, docile, happy. May 
we, too, my good Sir, live for fourscore years, 
and never be too old to learn 1 The wait, the 
brisk accompanying conversation, amidst stately 
scenery aroand, brought us with good appetites 
and spirits lo our inn, where wo were told that 
dinner would be served when the omnibus ar- 
rived from the railway. 

At a short distance from the Eingwood Arms, 
and on the opposite side of the street, is the Ram 
Inn, neat post-chaises, and farmers' ordmary; 
a house of which the pretensions sa 
though the trade was somewhat more lively. 
When the tooting of the horn announced the 
arrival of the omnibus from therailivay, I should 
think a crowd of at least fifteen people as 
bled at various doors of the High Street 
Market. The hnlf-pay captain and tho ci 



from the Eingwood Athenionm. The 
doctor's apprentice stood on the step of the sur- 
gery door, and the surgeon's lady looked out 
from tho first floor. We shared the general cu- 
riosity. We and the waiter stood at the door 
of the Eingwood Arms. We were mortified to 
of the five persons conveyed by the 'bus 
a tradesman, who descended at his door 
(Mr. Packwood, the saddler, so the waiter in- 
" -med us), three travelers were discharged at 
tho Ram, and only one came to us. 

" Mostly bagmen goes to the Bam," the wait- 
said, with a scornful air ; and these bagmen 
id their bags quitted the omnibus. 
Only one passenger remained for the Ring- 
wood Arms Hotel, and he presently descended 
under the parte cockle; and the omnibus — I 
own, with regret, it was but a one-horse ma^ 
—drove rattling into tho eoart-yard, whore 
el!s of the "Star," the "George," the 
inoy," the "Dolphin," and so on, had 
been wont to jingle, and the court had 
echoed with the noise and clatter of hoofs and 
hostlers, and the cries of "i'irst and second, turn 

Who was the merry-faced little gentleman in 
black, who got out of the omnibus, and cried, 
when he saw us, " What! you hero?" It was 
Mr. Bradgate, that lawyer of Lord Eingwood's 
with whom we made a brief acquaintance just 
after his lordship's death. "What! ,yoM hei-e?" 
Bradgate then to Philip. , "Come down 
about this business, of coarse ? Very glad that 
you and — and certain parties have made it up. 
Thought you weren't friends." 

What business? What parties? We had 
not hoard the news ? We had only come over 
from Periwinkle Bay by chance, in order to see 
the house. 

"How very aingnlarl Did you meet the— 
the people who were slaying there ?" 

We said we had seen a carriage pass, bat did 
not remark who was in it. What, however, was 
the news ? Well. It would bo known imme- 
diately, and would appear in Tuesday's Gazette. 
The news was that Sir John Eingwood was going 
to take a peerage, and that the seat for Whip- 
ham would be vacant. And herewith our friend 
produced from his traveling-bag a proclamation, 
which ho read to us, and which w 



lelehborhood wharo 1117 fMnlly liave dwelt for many ccn- 
mlea. Tha Me lamenlea Lord Bii^Kood'a tarother died 
Q the aervire of his Sovereign in Pgrtngal, following tha 

3iight and bled. My own son Benrea the Crown in a eMI 
apadty. It wba natural that one of our nune and familf 
liDulil coDtiuue Ihe relatione which 80 long have Hubalated 
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tieman united lo our femily by the doacat ties will offei 

"Why, who is itf He is not going to pm 
In nnclo Twysden, or my sneali of a cousin ?" 

"No," eajB Mr. Bradgate, 

"Well, Mesa my soull he .can't mean me," 
saidPliilip. "Who is the dark borse he has in 
his stable!" 

Then Mr. Bradgate laughed. "Dart horse 
you may call him. The new member is lo be 
Grenville Woolcomb, Esq., your West India rela. 
live, and no other." 

Those who linow the extreme energy of Mr. 
P. Firmin's langaago when he is excited, may 
imagine the explosion of Philippine wrath which 
ensued as our friend heard this name. " That 
miscreant: that skinflint ; that wealthy crossing- 
sweeper: that ignoramus who scarce could do 
more than sign his name ! Oh, it was horiible, 
shameful! Why the man is on such ill t 
with his wife that they say he slrikes her. When 
I see him I feel inclined to cholie him, and 
der him. That brute going into Parliaii 
and the republican Sir John Ringwood sending 



n there 
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"Family arrangements. Sir John, 
should say, my Lord Kingwood, is one of the 
most affectionate of parents," Mr. Bradgate 
marked. " He has a large family by his see< 
marriage, and his estates go to his eldest s 
We must not quarrel with Lord Ringwood for 
wishing to provide for his young ones. I don't 
say that ho quite acts np to the extreme Liberal 
principle of which he was once rather fond of 
boasting. But if you were offered a peerage, 
what would you do ? what would I do ? If you 
wanted money for your yoang ones, and could 
get it, would you not lake it ? Come, come, 
don't let us hare too much of this Spartan virtue ! 
If we were tried, my good friend, we should not 
be much worse or better than our neighbors. Is 
my fly coming, waiter?" We asked Mr, Brad- 
gate to defer his departure, and to share our 
dinner. But he declined, and said he must go 
np to the great house, where he and his client 
had plenty of business to arrange, and where no 
doubt he would slay for the night. He bade 
the inn servants put his portmantoan into his 
carriage when it came. "The old lord had 
some famous port-wine," he said; "I hope my 
friends have the key of the cellar." 

The waiter was just putting our meal on the 
table, as we stood in the how-window of the 
Ringwood Arms cofice-room, engaged in this 
colloquy. Honce we could see the street, and 
the opposition inn of the Ram, where presently 
a great pkcard was posted. At least a dozen 
street boys, shopmen, and rustics were quickly 
gathered round this manifesto, and wo ourselves 
went out to examine it. The Ham placard de- 
nouneed, in terms of unmeasured wrath, the im- 
pttdent attempt from the Castle lo dictate to the 
free and independent electors of the borough. 
Freemen were invited not to promise their votes ; 
to show themselves worthy of their name ; to 
submit to no Castle dictation. A county gen- 



tleman of property, of influence, of liberal prin- 
ciples — no West Lvdian, no Castle Flckkv, 
but a TnnE Esglish Gentleman, would como 
forward to rescue them from the tyranny under 
which they labored. On tl(ia point the electors 
might rely on the word of A Britok, 

"This was brought down by the clerk from 
Bedloe's, He and a newspaper man came down 
in the train with me ; a Mr. — " 

As he spote, there camo forth from the "Bam" 
the newspaper man of whom Mr. Bradgate spoke 
—an old friend and comrade of Philip, that 
energetic man and able reporter, Phipps of the 
Daily Intelligeacer, who recognized Philip, and 
cordially greeting him, asked what As did down 
here, and supposed he had come to support his 
family. 

Philip explained that we were strangers, had 
come from a neighboring watering-place to see 
the home of Philip'saneestors, and was notevcn 
aware until then that an electioneering contest 
was pending in the place, or that Sir John Ring- 
wood was about to bo promoted to the peerage. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Bradgate's fly had driven oat 
of the hotel yard of the Ringwood Arms, and 
the lawyer running to the house for a bag of 
papers, jumped into the carriage and called to 
the coachman to drive to the castlo. 

in a confident tone. 






IS gone. 



_We, who wore on no side, entered into the 
Ringwood Arms, and sat down to our meal^ — lo 
the mntton and the catsup, cauliflower and pota- 
toes, the copper-edged side dishes, and the wa- 
tery melted butter, with wiiich slrangeja are re- 
galed in inns in declining towns. The town 
badauds, who had road the placard at the Ram, 
came to peruse tho proclamation in our 
aw, I dare say thirty pairs of clinking boots 
ed before the one window and the other 
the while we ate tough mutton and drank fiery 
sherry. And J. J. , leaving his dinner, sketched 
of the figures of the townsfolk staring at 
tho manifesto, with the old-fashioned Ram Inn 
" r a back-ground— ft picturesque gable enough. 
Our meal was just over, when, somewhat lo 
ir surprise, our friend Mr. Bradgate the law- 
yer returned to tho Ringwood Arms. He wore 
disturbed countenance. He asked what he 
■n!d have for dinner? Mutton, neither hot 
ir cold. Hum I That must do. So ho had 
it been invited to dine at the Park ? We ra]. 
id him with much facetionsness on this disap- 
pointment. 

Little Bradgate's eyes started with wrath. 
What a churl the little black feUow is!" he 
■ied. " I took him his papers. I talked with 
im till dinner was laid in the very room where 
e were. French beans and neck of venison — 
saw the housekeeper and his man bring them 
I ! And Mr. Woolcomb did not so much as 
tk me to sit down to dinner — but lold me to 
ime agnin at nine o'clock! Confound this 
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timiton— it's nmther hot nor cold ! The little 
Bkinflint I The glasses of fieiy sheny which 
Bradgate now swallowed served rather to choke 
than appease the lawyer. We laughed, and this 
jocularity angered him more. "Ob," said he, 
" I am not the only person Woolcomb was rude 
to. He was in a dreadful ill-temper. He abused 
his wifo ; and when ha road somebodv's name in 
the strangers' book, I promise yon, Firmin, ho 
abused yoa. I had a mind to say to him, ' Sir, 
Mr. Fivmin is dining at the Bingwood Anns, j 
andlwili tell him what you aaj of him,' What 
India-rubber mutton this is ! What villainous i 
sherry ! Go back to him at nine o'clock, indeed I 
Bo hanged to his impudence ! " 

" You must not abuse Woolcomb before Fir- 
mia," said one of our party. " Philip is so fond 
of his cousin's husband that he can not bear to 
bear the black man abused." 

This was not a very brilliant joke, but Philip 
grinned at it with much savage satisfaction. 

" Hit Woolcomb as hard as you please, he 
has no friends here, Mr. Bradgate," growled 
Phi}ip. " So he is rude.to his lawyer, is he?" 

"I tell yon he is worse than the old earl," 
cried the indignant Bradgate. "At least the 
old man was a peer of England, and could be a 
gentleman when he wished. Bat to be bullied 
by a fellow who might be a black footman, or 
ought to be sweeping a crossing 1 It's roon- 

" Don't speak ill of a man and a brotJier, Mr. 
Bradgate. Woolcomb can'b help Ms complex- 

" But he can help his confounded impudence, 
and sha'n't practice it on me!" the attorney cried. 

As Bradgate called out from his box, puffing 
and fuming, friend J. J was scribbling in the 
little sketch-book which he always carried. He 
smiled over his work. " I know," he said, " the 
Black Prince well enough. I have ofien seen 
Mm driving his chestnut mares in the Park, 
with that bewildered whit« wife tiy Ms side. I 
am sure that woman is miserable, and, poor 

"Servo her right I What did an English 
lady mean by marrying such a fellow !" cries 

"A fellow who does not ask his lawyer to 
dinner !" remarks one of the company ; perhaps 
the reader's very humble servant. "But what 
an imprudent lawyer he has chosen — a lawyer 
who speaks his mind." 

" I have spoken my mind to his betters, and 
be hanged to himl Do you think I ani going 
to be afraid of him T" bawls the irascible solicitor. 

" Contempsi Catilirusghdioa— do yoaTemam- 
ber the old quotation at schoa!, Philip?" And 
here there was a break in our conversation, for, 
chancing to look at friend J. J.'s%ketoh-book,we 
saw that he had made a wonderful little draw- 
ing, representing Woolcomb and Woolcomb's 
wife, grooms, phaeton, and chestnut mares, as 
ihey were to be seen any afternoon in Hyde 
Park during the London season. 

Admirable 1 Capital I Eveiy body at once 



knew the likeness of the dusky charioteer. Ira- 
cundus himself smiled and sniggered over It. 
"Unless you behave yourself, Mr. Bradgate, 
Ridley will make a picture of you,'" aiys Philip. 
Bradgate made a comical face and retreated into 
his box, of which he pretended to draw tiie cur- 
tain. But the sociable little man did not long 
remaiiFin his retirement; he emerged from it 
in a short time, his wine-decanter in his hand, 
and joined our little party ; and then we fell to 
talking of old times ; and we all remembered a 
famous drawing by H. B., of the late Earl of 
Ringwood, in the old-fashioned swallow-tailed 
coat and tight trowsers, on the old-fa.shioned 
horse, with the old-fashioned groom behind him, 
as he used to be seen pounding along Rotten 

"I speak my mind, do I?" says Mr. Brad- 
gate, presently. "I know somebody who spoke 
*js mind to that old man, and who would have 
been better off if he had held his tongue." 

"Come, tel! me,' Bradgate," cried Philip. "It 
is all over and past now. Had Lord Ringwood 
loft me something ? I declare I thought at one 
time that he intended to do so." 

" Nay, has not your friend here been robab- 
ing me for speaking my mind ? I am going to 
be as mum as a mouse. Let us talk about the 
election," and the provoking lawyer would say 
no more on a subject possessing a dismal interest 
for poor Phil. 

" I hare no more right to repine," said that 
philosopher, "than a man would have who drew 
number x in the lottery, when the winning tick- 
et was number y. Let us talk, aa you say, about 
tho election. Who is to oppose Mr. Wool- 
comb ?" 

Mr. Bradgate believed a neighboring sqnire, 
Mr. Hornblow, was to be the candidate pat for- 
ward against the Ringwood nominee. 

"Homhlowl what, Hornblow of Grey Friars?" 
cries Philip. "A better fellow never lived. In 
this case he shall have onr vote and int 
and I think we ought to go over and take anoth- 
er dinner at the 'Bam.'" 

The new candidate actually turned out to 
Philip's old school and college friend, Mr. Horn- 
blow. After dinner we met him with a staff of 
canvassers on the tramp through the little towi 
Mr. Hornblow was paying his respects to bus 
tradesmen as had thdr shops yet open. Ne: 
d.s.y being market-day he proposed to cani-ass 
the market-people. " If I meet the black man, 
Firmin," said the burly sqnire, "I think I can 
chafFbimoff his legs. He is a bad one at speak- 
ing, 1 am told." 

As if tho tongue of Plato would have prevailed 
in Whipham and against the nominee of the 
great honsel The hour was lato to be sore, 
but the companions of Mr. Hornblow on his can- 
vass augured ill of his success after half an 
hour's walk at his heels. Baker Jones would 
not promise no how ; that meant Jones woald 
vote for tho castle, Mr. Hornblow's legal aid-de- 
camp, Mr. Batley, was forced to allow. Butcher 
Brown was having his tea — his shrill-voicod wife 
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told us, looking out from her glazed back parlor; 
Brawn would vote for the caslle. Saddler 
Briggs wonld see about it. Grocer Adams fair- 
ly said he 'would vote against us — against us? — 
against Horablow, whose part we were taking 
already. I fear the flattering promises of sup- 
port of a great body of free and unbiased eJoct- 
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forward and, etc t 

little lawyer, Ba n 

having a contes bo e 

polling-day came see sda to m e 

any mysteries in us y 

— Mh. Geenvill Vi >o V 

and agent spoke m G ee 

comb, who conld pe pea 

tenees of decent se r 

for dullness, ferot us 

was relumed by m se m e 

country gentlem roug ca h red 

votes to the poll. 

We who were in nowise engaged iit the con- 
test, nevertheless, found amusement irom it in a 
quiet country place where little else was stir- 
ring. We came over once or twice from Peri- 
winkle Bay. We mounted Hotnblow's colors 
openly. We drove ap ostentatiously to the Eam, 
forsaking the Kngwood Arms, where Mh. Gbeh- 

VILLE WoOLCOME'S COMMITTEE RoOM WaS nOW 

established in that very cotfee-raom where we 
have dined in Mr. Bradgale's company. Wc 
warmed in the contest. Wo met Bradgate and 
his principal more than once, and our Mon- 
tagus and Capulets defied each other in the pub- 
lic street. It was fiiie to see Philip's great 
figure and noble scowl when he met Woolcomb 
Bt the canvass. Gleams of mulatto hate quiv- 
ered from the eyes of the little captain. Darls 
of fire flashed from beneath Philip's eyebrows as 
to elbowed his way forward, and hustled Wool- 
comb off the pavement. Mr. Philip never dis- 
guised any sentiment of his. Hate the little 
ignorant, spiteful, vulgar, avaricious beast ? Of 
course I bate him, and I should like to pitch 
him into the river. Oh, Philip 1 Cliarlotte 
pleaded. But there was no reasoning with this 
savage when in wrath. I deplored, though per- 
haps I was amused by, his ferocity. 

The local paper on our side was filled with 
withering epigrams against this poor Woolcomb, 
of which, I suspect, Philip was the author. I 
think I know that fierce style and tremendoos 
invecdve. In the nan whom he hates he can 
see no good ; and in his friend no &ult. When 
we met Bradgate apart from his principal we 
were friendly enough. He said we had no 
chance in the contest. He did not conceal his 
dislike and contempt for his client. He amused 
us in later days (when he actually became Phil- 
ip's man of law) by reconnting anecdotes of 
Woolcomb, his fury, his jealousy, his avarice, 
his brntal behavior. Poor Agnes had msnied 
for money, and he gave hcr none. Old Twys- 
den, in giving his daughter to this man, had 
hoped to have the run of a fine house ; to ride 



in Woolcomb's carriages, and feast at his table. 
But Woolcomb was so stingy that he grudged 
the meat which his wife ate, and would give 
none to her relations. He turned those relations 
out of his doors. Talbot and lUngwood Twys- 
den, be drove them both away. He lost a child 
because he would not send for a physician. His 
wife never forgave him that meanness. Her 
hatred for him became open and avowed. They 
parted, and she led a life into which we will 
look no farther. She quarreled with parents as 
well as husband. "Why," she said, " did they 
sell me to that man?" Why did she sell her- 
self? She required little persuasion from fa- 
ther and mother when she committed that crime. 
To bo sure they had educated his- so well to 
worldlincss that when the occasion came she 

We used to see this luckless woman, with her 
horses and servants decked with Woolcomh's 
ribbons, driving about the little town, and mak- 
ing feeble efforts to canvass the townspeople. 
They all knew how she and her husband quar- 
reled. Beporta came yery quicklyfrom the Hail 
to the town. Woolcomb had not been at Whip- 
ham a week when people began to hoot and 
jeer at him as he passed in his carriage. ' ' Think 
how weak you must be," Bradgate said, "when 
we can win this horse I I wish be would slay 
away, though. We could manage much better 
without him. He has insulted I don't know 
how many free and independent electors, and 
infuriated others, because he will not give them 
beer when they come to the house. If Wool- 
comb would slay in the -place, and we could 
have the e,h>ction next year, I think your man 
might win. But, as it is, be may as well give 
in, and spare the expense of a poll." Mean- 
while Hornblow was very confident. We be- 
lieve what we wish to believe. It is marvelous 
what faith an enthusiastic electioneering agent 
can inspire in his client. At any rate, if Horn- 
blow did not win this time, he wonld at the 
next election. The old ^ngwood domination 
in Whipham was gone henceforth forever. 

When the day of election arrived yon may be 
sure we came over from Periwinkle Bay to sea 
the battle. By this time Philip had grown so 
enthasiastic in Hornblow's cause — (Philip, hy- 
the-way, never would allow the possibility of a 
defeat) — that he had his children decked in the 
Hornblow ribbons, and drove from the bay, wear- 
ing a cockade as large as a pancake. Ho, I, 
and Ridley the painter, went together in a dog- 
cart. We were hopofiil, though we knew the 
enemy was strong; and cheerful, though, ere 
we had driven five miles, the rain began to fall. 

Philip was very anxious abont a certain great 
roll of paper which we carried with ns. When 
I asked him what it contained, he said it was a 
gun ; which was absurd. Ridley smiled in his 
silent way. When the rain came, Philip cast a 
cloak over his artillery, and sheltered his pow- 
der. We little guessed at the time what strange 
game bis shot would bring down. 

When we reached Whipham the polling had 
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continued for some bours. The confonndod 
black miscreant, as Philip called hia cousin's 
husbanil, was at tlie head of the poU, and with 
every hour his majority increased. The free 
and independent electors did not sceni to be in 
the least influenced by Philip's articles in the 
county paper, or by the placards which our side 
had pasted orer the little town, and in which 
freemen were called upon U> do their duty, to 
support a flne old English gentleman, to submit 
to no castle nominee, and so forth. The press- 
ure of the Ringwood steward and bailie was too 
strong. However much they disliked the black 
man, tradesman at^er tradesman, and tenant aft- 
er tenant camo up to vote for hira. Our drams 
and tnunpeta at the Kam blew loud defiance 
the brass band at the Ringwood Arms. From 
our balcony, I flatter myself, we made much 
finer speeches than the IHngwood people could 
deliver. Hornblow was a popular man in the 
county. When he came forward to speak the 
market-place echoed with applause. Tie fann- 
ers and small tradesmen touched their hata to 
him kindly, but slunk off sadly to the polling- 
booth and voted according to order. A iine, 
healthy, handsome, red - cheeked squire, our 
champion's personal appearance enlisted all the 
ladies in his faror. 

"If the two men," bawled Philip, from the 
Bam window, "could decide the contest with 
their coats off before the markel^house yondei 
which do you think would win — the fair man o 
the darkey?" (Loud cries of " Hornblow foi 
iver!" or, "Mr. Philip, we'll have yeio.'") "Bu 
you see, my friends, Mr. Woolcomb does not 
like a fair fight. Why doesn't he show at t 
Ringwood Arms and speak? I don't believe 
can speak — not Englbh. Are you men ? A 
you Englishmen ? Are you white slaves t*> 
sold to that fellow?" (linmense uproar. IV 
Binch, the Ringwood agent, in vain tries to ^ 
a hearing from, the balcony of the Ringwood 
Arms.) " Why does not Sir John Ringwood — 
my Lord Ringwood now — ^come down among his 
tenantry and back the man he has sent down ? 
I suppose he is ashamed to look his tenants in 
the face. I shonld be, if I ordered them to do 
such a degrading job. Ton know, gentlemen, 
that I am a Ringwood myself. My grandfethor 
lies buried — no, not buried— in yonder chmreh. 
JTis tomb is there. His body lies on the glo- 
rious field of Busaco !" (" Hurray 1") "I am 
8 Ringwoodl" (Cries of "Hoo— down. No 
RingwQods year. We wunt haveun]") "And, 
before George, if I had a vote 1 would give it for 
the gallant, the good, the admirable, the excel- 
lent Hornblow 1 Some one holds np the state 
of the poll, and Woolcomb is ahead ! I can only 
say, electors of Whiphara, the more shame for 
t/onl" "Hoorayl Bravo!" The boys,, the 
people, the shouting are all on gur side. The 
voting, I regret to say, steadily continues in fa- 
vor of the enemy. 

As Philip was making his speed 
banging of drams and blowing of tr 
from the balcony of the Ringwood 



something resembling the song of triumph called, 
" See the Conqoering Hero comes !" was per- 
formed by the opposition orchestra. The lodge- 
gates of the park were now decorated with the 
Ringwood and Woolcomh flags. They were 
flung open, and a dark-green chariot with four 
gray horses issued from the park. On the 
chariot was an earl's coronet, and the people 
looked rather scared as it came toward us, and 
said, " Do'ee look, now, 'tis my lard's own post- 
ch^se!" On former days Mr. Woolcomb and 
his wife, as his aid-de-camp, had driven through 
the town in an open barouche, but to-day being 
rainy, preferred the shelter of the old chariot, 
and we saw presently within Mr. Bradgate, the 
London agent, and by his side the darkling fig- 
ure of Mr. Woolcomb. He had passed many 
agonizing hours, we were told subsequently, in 
attempting l« learn a speech. He cried over it. 
He never could get it by heart. He swore like 
a frantic child at his wife, who endeavored to 
teach him his lesson. 

"Now's the time, Mr. Briggsl" Philip said 
ia Mr. B., our lawyer's clerk, and the intelligent 
Bi'iggs sprang down stairs l« obey his orders. 
Clear the road there 1 make way ! was heard 
from the crowd below us. The gates of our inn 
court-yard, which had been closed, were sudden- 
ly flung open, and amidst the roar of the mul- 
titude there issued out a cart, drawn by two 
donkeys and driven by a negro, beasts and man 
all wearing Woolcomb's colors. In the cart was 
fixed a placard, on which a most undeniable 
'"'ceness of Mr. Woolcomb was designed, who 
as made to say, " Tore for me ! Am I not 
Man and a BHcr)i>EB ?" This cart wotted 
It of the yard of the Ram, and, with a cortege 
of shouting boys, advanced into the market- 
wMch Mr. Woolcomb's carriage was then, 
crossing. 

1 the marketi-house stands the statue of 
earl, whereof mention has been made. 
In his peer's robes, a hand extended, he points 
toward his park gates. An inscription, not more 
mendacions than many other epigraphs, records 
ik, age, virtues, and the esteem in which 
the people of Whipham held him. The mulatto 
who drove the team of donkeys was an itinerant 
tradesman who brought flsh from the bay to the 
little town ; a jolly wag, a follow of indifferent 
character, a frequenter of allihe ale-houses in 
the neighborhood, and rather celebrated for his 
bruiser. He and his steeds streame<i 
with Woolcomb ribbons. With ironical shouts 
of " Woolcomb forever !" Tellow Jack urged his 
cart toward the chariot with the white horses. 
He took off his hat with mock respect to the 
candidate sitting within the green chariot. From 
the halcony of the Ram we could see the two ve- 
hicles approaching each other; and the Yellow 
Jack waving his ribboned hat, kicking his handy 
legs here and there, and urging on his donkeys. 
What with the roar of the people and the bang- 
ing and trumpeting of the rival bands, we could 
hear but little ; but I saw Woolcomb thrust his 
yellow head out of his chaise-window — he point- 
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The Novels, of which a reprint is now presented to the public, form one of the moat admir- 
able series of popular fiction that hai recontlj been issued from the London press. They are 
marked hy their fuithfiil delineation of characier, their naturalness and purity of sentiment, the 
dramatic interest of their plots, their bcantj and force of expression, and their elevated moral 
tone. No currMit Noreis can be more highly recommended for the family library, while their 
brilliancy ancl vivacity will make them welcome to every reader of cultivated taste. 
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She attempts to show how the trials, perplexities, joys, son 
deepen or wither the character according to its inward bent. 

She cares to teach, not how dishonesty is always plunging men into infinitely more compli- 
cated external difliciilties than it would in real life, but how any continued insincerity gradually 
darkens and corrupts the veiy life.«prings of the mind ; not how all events conspire to crush an 
unieal being who is lo be the " example" of the story, but how every event, adverse or fortun- 
ate, tends to strengthen and expand a high mind, and to break the springs of a selfish or merely 
weak and self-indulgent nature. 

She does not limit herself to domestic conversations, and the mere shock of character on 
character; she includes a large range of events— the influence of worldly successes and failures 
— the risks of commercial enterprises— the power of social position— in short, the various ele- 
ments of a wider economy than that generally admitted into a tale. 

She has a true respect for her woik, and never permits herself to " make bools," and yet she 
has evidently very great facility in making them. 

There are few writers who have exhibited a more marked progress, whether in freedom of 
touch or in depth of purpose, than the authoress of "The Ogilvies" and "John Halifax." 
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